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NOTE. 


The Abridgment of Message and Documents is compiled and distrib- 
uted in pursuance to the following statutes: 


’ 


Src. 75. The Joint Committee on Public Printing shall appoint a competent person, 
who shall edit such portion of the documents accompanying the annual reports of the 
Departments as they may deem suitable for popular distribution, and prepare an 
alphabetical index thereto. 

* * * * * # x 

Sxc. 3798. Of the documents namedin this section there shall be printed and bound, 

in addition to the usual number for Congress, the following numbers of copies, namely : 
* * * * * * * 

Second. Of the President’s message, the annual reports of the Executive Depart- 
ments, and the abridgment of accompanying documents, unless otherwise ordered by 
either house, ten thousand copies for the use of the members of the Senate and twenty- 
five thousand copies for the use of the members of the House of Representatives. 


It may be said that the Abridgment is much in little. It is the result 
of boiling down about twenty thousand pages to nine hundred, without 
throwing out anything of real valuetothe reader. It has been the aim 
of the Joint Committee on Printing this year to furnish the Abridgment 
to the constituents of Senators and Members at an early day after the 
reports were made to Congress. It is the opinion of the committee 
that this precedent should be closely followed in the future. There can 
be no dissent from the conclusion that the Abridgment loses much of its 
real value by long-continued delay in its publication. 

W. H. MICHAEL, 
Clerk of Printing Records. 
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To the Senate and Hlouse of Representatives: 

There are few transactions in the administration of the Govern- 
ment that are even temporarily held in the confidence of those 
charged with the conduct of the public business. Every step taken 
is under the observation of an intelligent and watchful people. ‘The 
state of the Union is known from day to day, and suggestions as to 
needed legislation find an earlier voice than that which speaks in 
these annual communications of the President to Congress. 

Good-will and cordiality have characterized our relations and 
correspondence with other Governments, and the year just closed 
leaves few international questions of importance remaining unad- 
justed. No obstacle is believed to exist that can long postpone the 
consideration and adjustment of the still pending questions upon 
satisfactory and honorable terms. ‘The dealings of this Govern- 
ment with other states have been and should always be marked 
by frankness and sincerity, our purposes avowed, and our methods 
free from intrigue. This course has borne rich fruit in the past, and 
itis our duty as a nation to preserve the heritage of good repute 
which a century of right dealing with foreign Governments has 
secured to us. — 


It is a matter of high significance, and no less of congratulation, 
‘that the first year of the second century of our constitutional ex- 
istence finds, as honored guests within our borders, the represent- 
atives of all the independent states of North and South America 
met together in earnest conference touching the best methods of 
perpetuating and expanding the relations of mutual interest and 
friendliness existing among them. That the opportunity thus 


_ .afforded for promoting closer international relations and the in- 


creased prosperity of the states represented will be used for the 
mutual good of all, I can not permit myself to doubt. “Our people 


‘will await with interest and confidence the results to flow from so 


auspicious a meeting of allied and, in large part, identical interests, 


Q 
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The recommendations of this international conference of enlight- 
ened statesmen will doubtless have the considerate attention of Con- 
gress, and its co-operation in the removal of unnecessary barriers 
to beneficial intercourse between the nations of America. But 
while the commercial results, which it is hoped will follow this 
conference, ate worthy of pursuit and of the great interest they 
have excited, it is believed that the crowning benefit will be found 
in the better securities which may be devised for the maintenance 
of peace among all American nations and the settlement of all con- 
tentions by methods that a Christian civilization can approve. 
While viewing with interest our national resources and products, 
the delegates will, Iam sure, find a higher satisfaction in the evi- 
dences of unselfish friendship which everywhere: attend their inter- 
course with our people. 


Another international conference, having great possibilities for 
good, has lately assembled and is now in session in this Capital. 
An invitation was extended by the Government, under the act of 
Congress of July 9, 1888, to all maritime nations to send dele- 
gates to confer touching the revision and amendment of the rules 
and regulations governing vessels at sea and to adopt a uniform 
system of marine signals. ‘The response to this invitation has been 
very general and very cordial. Delegates from twenty-six nations 
are present in the conference, and they have entered upon their useful 
work with great zeal, and with an evident appreciation of its im- 
portance. So far as the agreement to be reached may require legis- 
lation to give it effect, the co-operation of Congress is confidently 
relied upon. 

It is an interesting if not indeed an unprecedented fact, that the 
two International Conferences have brought together here the ac- 
credited representatives of thirty-three nations. 


Bolivia, Ecuador, and Honduras are now represented by resident 
envoys of the plenipotentiary grade. All the states of the American 
system now maintain diplomatic representation at this Capital. 

In this connection it may be noted that all the nations of the 
western hemisphere, with one exception, send to Washington envoys 
extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary, being the highest 
grade accredited to this Government. ‘The United States, on the 
contrary, sends envoys of lower grade to some of our sister repub- 
lics. Our tepresentative in Paraguay and Uruguay is a minister 
resident, while to Bolivia we send a minister resident and consul- 
general, In view of the importance of our relations with the states 
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of the American system, our diplomatic agents in those countries 
should be of the uniform rank of envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary. Certain missions were so elevated by the last Con- 
gress with happy effect, and I recommend the completion of the 
reform thus begun, with the inclusion also of Hawaii and Hayti, in 
view of their relations to the American system of states. 

I also recommend that timely provision be made for extending to 
Hawaii an invitation to be represented in the International Confer- 
ence now sitting at this Capital. 


Our relations with Chifia have the attentive consideration which 
their magnitude and interest demand. ‘The failure of the treaty 
negotiated under the administration of my predecessor for the fur- 
ther and more complete restriction of Chinese labor-immigration, 
and, with it, the legislation of the last session of Congress dependent 
thereon, leave some questions open which Congress should now ap- 
proach in that wise and just spirit which should characterize the 
relations of two great and friendly powers. While our supreme 
interests demand the exclusion of .a laboring element which experi- 
ence has shown to be incompatible with our social life, all steps 
to compass this imperative need should be accompanied with a 
recognition of the claim of those strangers now lawfully among us 
to humane and just treatment. 

The accession of the young Emperor of China marks, we may 
hope, an era of progress and prosperity for the great country over 
which he is called to rule. 


The present state of affairs in respect to the Samoan Islands is 
encouraging. ‘The conference which was held in this city in the 
summer of 1887 between the representatives of the United States, 
Germany, and Great Britain having been adjourned because of the 
persistent divergence of views which was developed in its delibera- 
tions, the subsequent course of events in the islands gave rise to ques- 
tionsofaserious character. Onthe athof February last, the German 
minister at this Capital, in behalf of his Government, proposed a 
resuinption of the conference at Berlin. ‘This proposition was ac- 
cepted, as Congress, in February last, was informed. 

Pursuant to the understanding thus reached, commissioners were 
appointed by me, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who proceeded to Berlin, where the conference was renewed. The 
deliberations extended through several weeks, and resulted in the 
conclusion of a treaty which will be submitted to the Senate for its 
approval. I trust that the efforts which have been made to effect 
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an adjustment of this question will be productive of the permanent 
establishment of law and order in Samoa upon the basis of the main- 
tenance of the rights and interests of the natives as well as of the 
treaty powers. 


‘The questions which have arisen during the past few years between 
Great Britain and the United States are in abeyance or in course 
of amicable adjustment. 


On the part of the Government of the Dominion of Canada an 
effort has been apparent during the season just ended to administer 
the laws and regulations applicable to the fisheries with as little 
occasion for friction as was possible, and the temperate representa- 
tions of this Government in respect of cases of undue hardship or 
of harsh interpretations have been in most cases met with measures 
of transitory relief. It is trusted that the attainment of our just 
rights under existing treaties and in virtue of the concurrent legis- 
lation of the two contiguous countries will not be long deferred and 
that all existing causes of difference may be equitably adjusted. 

I recommend that provision be made by an international agree- 
ment for visibly marking the water boundary between the United 
States and Canada in the narrow channels that join the Great Lakes. 
‘The conventional line therein traced by the Northwestern Boundary 
Survey, years ago, is not in all cases readily ascertainable for the 
settlement of jurisdictional questions. 


A just and acceptable enlargement of the list of offenses for which 
extradition may be claimed and granted is most desirable between 
this country and Great Britain. ‘The territory of neither should 
become a secure harbor for the evil-doers of the other through any 
avoidable short-coming in thisregard. A new treaty on this subject 
between the two powers has been recently negotiated and will soon 
be laid before the Senate. 


The importance of the commerce of Cuba and Porto Rico with 
the United States, their nearest and principal market, justifies the 
expectation that the existing relations may be beneficially expanded. 
The impediments resulting from varying dues on navigation and 
from the vexatious treatment of our vessels, on merely technical 
grounds of complaint, in West India ports, should be removed. 


The progress toward an adjustment of pending claims between 
the United States and Spain is not as rapid as could be desired. 


0 as 
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Questions affecting American interests in connection with railways 
constructed and operated by our citizens in Peru have claimed the 


attention of this Government. It is urged that other Governments, 


in pressing Peru to the payment of their claims, have disregarded 
the property rights of American citizens. "I'he matter will be care- 
fully investigated, with a view to securing a proper and equitable 
adjustment. 


A similar issue is now pending with Portugal. ‘The Delagoa Bay 
Railway in Africa was constructed under a concession by Portugal 
to an American citizen. When nearly completed the road was seized 
by the agents of the Portuguese Government. Formal protest has 
been made through our minister at Lisbon against this act, and no 
proper effort will be spared to secure proper relief. 

In pursuance of the charter granted by Congress, and under the 
terms of its contract with the Government of Nicaragua, the Inter- 
oceanic Canal Company has begun the construction of the important 
water-way between the two oceans which its organization contem- 
plates. Grave complications for a time seemed imminent, in view 
of a supposed conflict of jurisdiction between Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica in regard to the accessory privileges to be conceded by the 
latter Republic toward the construction of works on the San Juan 
River, of which the right bank is Costa Rican territory. Jam happy 
to learn that a friendly arrangement has been effected between the 
two nations. This Government has held itself ready to promote in 
every proper way the adjustment of all questions that might present 
obstacles to the completion of a work of such transcendent impor- 
tance to the commerce of this country, and indeed to the commercial 
interests of the world. 


The traditional good-feeling between this country and the French 
Republic has received additional.testimony in the participation of 
our Government and people in the International Expcsition held 
at Paris during the past summer. The success of our exhibiters 
has been gratifying. The report of the commission will be laid 
before Congress in due season. 


This Government has accepted, under proper reserve as to its 
policy in foreign territories, the invitation of the Government of 
Belgium to take part in an Internationa Congress, which opened 
at Brussels on the 16th of November, for the purpose of devising 
measures to promote the abolition of the slave-trade in Africa and 
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to prevent the shipment of slaves by sea. Our interest in the ex- 
tinction of this crime against humanity, in the regions where it yet 
survives, has been increased by the results of emancipation within 
our own borders. 


With Germany the most cordial relations continue. ‘The questions 
arising from the return to the Empire of Germans naturalized in 
this country are considered and disposed of in a temperate spirit, to 
the entire satisfaction of both Governments. 


It is a source of great satisfaction that the internal disturbances 
of the Republic of Hayti are at last happily ended, and that an 
apparently stable government has been constituted. It has been 
duly recognized by the United States. 


A mixed commission is now in session in this Capital for the set- 
tlement of long-standing claims against the Republic of Venezuela, 
and it is hoped that a satisfactory conclusion will be speedily reached. 
This Government has not hesitated to express its earnest desire that 
the boundary dispute now pending between Great Britain and Ven- 
ezuela may be adjusted amicably and in strict accordance with the 
historic title of the parties. - 


The advancement of the Empire of Japan has been evidenced by 
the recent promulgation of a new constitution, containing valuable 
guaranties of liberty and providing for a responsible ministry to 
conduct the government. 


It is earnestly recommended that our judicial rights and processes 
in Corea be established on a firm basis, by providing the machinery 
necessary to carry out treaty stipulations in that regard. 


The friendliness of the Persian Government continues to be 
shown by its generous treatment of Americans engaged in mission- 
ary labors, and by the cordial disposition of the Shah to encourage 
the enterprise of our citizens in the development of Persian re- 
sources. 


A discussion is in progress touching the jurisdictional treaty rights 
of the United States in Turkey. An earnest effort will be made to 
define those rights to the satisfaction of both Governments. 


Questions continue to arise in our relations with several countries 
in respect to the rights of naturalized citizens. Especially is this 
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the case with France, Italy, Russia, and Turkey, and to a less ex- 
tent with Switzerland. From time to time earnest efforts have 
been made to regulate this subject by conventions with those coun- 
tries. An improper use of naturalization should not be permitted, 
but it is most important that those who have been duly naturalized 
should everywhere be accorded recognition of the rights pertaining 
. to the citizenship of the country of their adoption. ‘The appropri- 
ateness of special conventions for that purpose is recognized in 
treaties which this Government has concluded with a number of 
European states, and it is advisable that the difficulties which now 
arise in our relations with ether countries on the same subject should 
be similarly adjusted. 


The recent revolution in Brazil in favor of the establishment of 
a republican form of government is an event of great interest to 
the United States. Our minister at Rio de Janeiro was at once 
instructed to maintain friendly diplomatic relations with the provis- 
ional government, and the Brazilian representatives at this capital 
were instructed by the provisional government to continue their func- 
tions. Our friendly intercourse with Brazil has, therefore, suffered 
no interruption. 

Our minister has been further instructed.to extend on the part of 
this Government a formal and cordial recognition of the new Repub- 
lic so soon as the majority of the people of Brazil shall have signi- 
fied their assent to its establishment and maintenance. 


Within our own borders a general condition of prosperity prevails. 
‘The harvests of the last summer were exceptionally abundant, and 
the trade conditions now prevailing seem to promise a successful 
season to the merchant and the manufacturer, and general employ- 
ment to our working people. 


The report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1889, has been prepared, and will be presented to 
Congress. It presents with clearness the fiscal operations of the 
Government, and I avail myself of it to obtain some facts for use 
here. 

The ageregate receipts from all sources for the year were $387,- 
050,058.84, derived as follows : 


MPromnCiavaute sae y Coates SL $223, 832, 741. 69 
Rrominteraal revenue 2 422 aesL- =. 130, 881, 513. 92 
From miscellaneous sources -.-.------ 5B). 2215. 8O3 222 
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The ordinary expenditures for the same period were $281,996, - 
615.60, and the total expenditures, including the sinking fund, were 
$329,579,929.25. The excess of receipts over expenditures was, 
after providing for the sinking fund, $57,470, 129.59. 

For the current fiscal year the total revenues, actual and estimated, 
are $385,000,000, and the ordinary expenditures, actual and esti- 
mated, are $293,000,000, making, with the sinking fund, a total 
expenditure of $341,321,116.99, leaving an estimated surplus of © 
$43,678, 883.01. 

During the fiscal year there was applied to the purchase of bonds, 
in addition to those for the sinking fund, $90,456,172.35, and dur- 
ing the first quarter of the current year the sum of $37,838,937.77, 
all of which were credited to the sinking fund. ‘The revenues for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, are estimated by the Treasury 
Department at $385,000,000, and the expenditures for the same 
period, including the sinking fund, at $341,430,477.70. ‘This shows 
an estimated surplus for that year of €43,5609,522.30, which is more 
likely to be increased than reduced when the actual transactions 
are written up. 

The existence of so large an actual and anticipated surplus should 
have the immediate attention of Congress, with a view to reducing 
the receipts of the Treasury to the needs of the Government as 
closely as may be. ‘The collection of moneys not needed for public 
uses imposesan unnecessary burden upon our people, and the presence 
of so large a surplus in the public vaults is a disturbing element in 
the conduct of private business. It has called into use expedients 
for putting it into circulation of very questionable propriety. We 
should not collect revenue for the purpose of anticipating our bonds, 
beyond the requirements of the sinking fund, but any unappyo- 
priated surplus in the Treasury should be so used, as there is no 
other lawful way of returning the money to circulation, and the 
profit realized by the Government offers a substantial advantage. 


The loaning of public funds to the banks without interest, upon 
the security bs Government bonds, I regard as an arin 
and dangerous expedient. It ents in a temporary and unnatural 
increase of the banking capital of favored localities, and compels 
a cautious and gradual recall of the deposits to avoid injury to the 
commercial interests. Itis not to be expected that the banks having 
these deposits will sell their bonds to the Treasury so long as the 
present highly beneficial arrangement is continued. They now prac- 
tically get interest both upon the bonds and their proceeds., No 
further use should be made of this method of getting the surplus 
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into circulation, and the deposits now outstanding should be grad- 
ually withdrawn and applied to the purchase of bonds. It is fort- 
unate that such a use can be made of the existing surplus, and for 
some time to come of any casual surplus that may exist after Congress 
has taken the necessary steps for a reduction of the revenue. Such 
legislation should be promptly, but very considerately, enacted. 


I recommend a revision of our tariff law, both in its administra- 
tive features and in the schedules. ‘The need of the former is gen- 
erally conceded, and an agreement upon the evils and inconven- 
1ences to be remedied and the best methods for their correction 
will probably not be difficult. Uniformity of valuation at all our 
ports is essential, and effective measures should be taken to secure 
it. It is equally desirable that questions affecting rates and classifi- 
cations should be promptly decided. 

The preparation of a new schedule of customs duties is a matter 
of great delicacy because of its direct effect upon the business of the 
country, and of great difficulty by reason of the wide divergence of 
opinion as to the objects that may properly be promoted by such 
legislation. Some disturbance of business may perhaps result from 
the consideration of this subject by Congress, but this temporary ill 
effect will be reduced to the minimum by prompt action and by the 
assurance which the country already enjoys that any necessary 
changes will be so made as not to impair the just and reasonable 
protection of our home industries. The inequalities of the law 
should be adjusted, but the protective principle should be main- 
tained and fairly applied to the products of our farms as well as of 
our shops. ‘These duties necessarily have relation to other things 
besides the public revenues. We can not limit their effects by fixing 
our eyes on the public treasury alone. They have a direct relation 
to home production, to work, to wages, and to the commercial inde- 
pendence of our country, and the wise and patriotic legislator should 
enlarge the field of his vision to include all of these. 

The necessary reduction in our public revenues can, Iam sure, be 
made without making the smaller burden more onerous than the 
larger by reason of the disabilities and limitations which the process 
of reduction puts upon both capital and labor. The free list can 
very safely be extended by placing thereon articles that do not offer 
injurious competition to such domestic products as our home labor 
can supply. ‘The removal of the internal tax upon tobacco would 
relieve an important agricultural product from a burden which was 
imposed only because our revenue from customs duties was insuffi- 
cient for the public needs. If safe provision against fraud can be 
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devised the removal of the tax upon spirits used in the arts and in 
manufactures would also offer an unobjectionable method of reduc- 
ing the surplus. 


A table presented by the Secretary of the Treasury, showing the 
amount of money of all kinds in circulation each year from 1878 
to the present time, is of interest. It appears that the amount of 
national-bank notes in circulation has decreased during that period 
$114,109,729, of which $37,799,229 is chargeable to the last year. 
The withdrawal of bank circulation will necessarily continue under 
existing conditions. It is probable that the adoption of the sugges- 
tions made by the Comptroller of the Currency, viz, that the mini- 
mum deposit of bonds for the establishment of banks be reduced, 
and that an issue of notes to the par value of the bonds be allowed, 
would help to maintain the bank circulation. But, while this with- 
drawal of bank notes has been going on, there has been a large 
increase in the amount of gold and silver coin in circulation and in 
the issues of gold and silver certificates. 

The total amount of money of all kinds in circulation on March 
I, 1878, was $805,793,807, while on October 1, 1889, the total was 
$1,405,018,000. ‘There was an increase of $293,417,552 in gold 
coin, of $57,554,100 in standard silver dollars, of $72,311,249 in 
gold certificates, of $276,619,715 in silver certificates, and of 
$14,073,787 in United States notes, making a total of $713,976,- 
403. ‘There was during the same period a decrease of $114, 109,729 
in bank circulation, and of $642,481 in subsidiary silver. ‘The 
net increase was $599,224,193. [he circulation per capita has 
increased about five dollars during the time covered by the table 
referred to. 


The total coinage of silver dollars was, on November 1, 1889, 
$343,638,001, of which $283,539,52I were in the Treasury vaults 
and $60,098,480 were in circulation. Of the amount in the vaults, 
$277, 319,944 were represented by outstanding silver certificates, 
leaving $6,219,577 not in circulation and not represented by certifi- 
cates. 

The law requiring the purchase, by the ‘Treasury, of two million 
dollars’ worth of silver bullion each month, to be coined into silver 
dollars of four hundred and twelve and one-half grains, has been 
observed by the Department; but neither the present Secretary nor 
any of his predecessors has deemed it safe to exercise the discre- 
tion given by law to increase the monthly purchases to four million 
dollars. When the law was enacted (February 28, 1878) the price 


. 
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of silver in the market was $1.20; per ounce, making the bullion 
value of the dollar 93 cents. Since that time the price has fallen as 
low as 91.2 cents per ounce, reducing the bullion value of the dollar 
to 70.6 cents. Within the last few months the market price has 
somewhat advanced, and on the 1st day of November last the bull- 
ion value of the silver dollar was 72 cents. 

The evil anticipations which have accompanied the coinage and 
use of the silver dollar have not been realized. Asa coinit has not 
had general use, and the public Treasury has been compelled to 


store it. But this is manifestly owing to the fact that its paper rep- 


resentative is more convénient. ‘he general acceptance and use 
of the silver certificate show that silver has not been otherwise dis- 
credited. Some favorable conditions have contributed to maintain 
this practical equality, in their commercial use, between the gold 
and silver dollars. But some of these are trade conditions that stat- 
utory enactments do not control and of the continuance of which 
we cannot be certain. 

J think it is clear that if we should make the coinage of silver at 
the present ratio free, we must expect that the difference in the 
bullion values of the gold and silver dollars will be taken account 
of in commercial transactions, and I fear the same result would fol- 
low any considerable increase of the present rate of coinage. Such 
a result would be discreditable to our financial management and 
disastrous to all business interests. We should not tread the dan- 
gerous edge of such a peril. And, indeed, nothing more harmful 
could happen to the silver interests. Any safe legislation upon this 
subject must secure the equality of the two coins in their commer- 
cial uses. 

I have always béen an advocate of the use of silver in our currency. 
We are large producers of that metal, and should not discredit it. 
To the plan which will be presented by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the issuance of notes or certificates upon the deposit of silver 
bullion at its market value, I have been able to give only a hasty 
examination, owing to the press of other matters and to the fact 
that it has been so recently formulated. The details of such a law 
require careful consideration, but the general plan suggested by him 
seems to satisfy the purpose—to continue the use of silver in con- 
nection with our currency, and at the same time to obviate the dan- 


- ger of which I have spoken. At a later day I may communicate 


further with Congress upon this subject. 


The enforcement of the Chinese exclusion act has been found 
to be very difficult on the northwestern frontier. Chinamen, land- 
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ing at Victoria, find it easy to pass our border, owing to the im- 
poeibiliey with the force at the command of the customs officers, 
of guarding so long aninland line. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury 
has authorized the employment of additional officers who will be 
assigned to this duty, and every effort will be made to enforce the 
law. ‘The Dominion exacts a head tax of fifty dollars for each 
Chinaman landed, and when these persons, in fraud of our law, 
cross into our territory and are apprehended, our officers do not 
know what to do with them, as the Dominion authorities will not 
suffer them to be sent back without a second payment of the tax. 
An effort will be made to reach an understanding that will remove 
this difficulty. 


The proclamation required by section 3 of the act of March 2, 18809, 
relating to the killing of seals and other fur-bearing animals, was 
issued by me on the 21st day of March, and a revenue vessel was 
dispatched to enforce the laws and protect the interests of the United 
States. The establishment of a refuge station at Point Barrow, as 
directed by Congress, was successfully accomplished. 


Judged by modern standards, we are practically without coast de- 
fenses. Many of thestructures we have would enhance rather than 
diminish the perils of their garrisons if subjected to the fire of 
improved guns; and very few are so located as to give full effect to 
the greater range of such guns as we are now making for coast- 
defense uses. This general subject has had consideration in Congress 
for some years, and the appropriation for the construction of large 
rifled guns, made one year ago, was, I am sure, the expression of a 
purpose to provide suitable works in which these guns might be 
mounted. An appropriation now made for that purpose would not 
advance the completion of the works beyond our ability to supply 
them with fairly effective guns. 

The security of our coast cities against foreign attack should not 
rest altogether in the friendly disposition of other nations. ‘There 
should be a second line wholly in our own keeping. I very urgently 
recommend an appropriation at this session for the construction of 
such works in our most exposed harbors. 

I approve the suggestion of the Secretary of War that provision 
be made for encamping companies of the National Guard in our 
coast works for a specified time each year, and for their training 
in the use of heavy guns. His suggestion that an increase of He 
artillery force of the Army is desirable is also in this connection 
commended to the consideration of Congress, » 


a ae 
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The improvement of our important rivers and harbors should be 
promoted by the necessary appropriations. Care should be taken 
that the Goyernment is not committed to the prosecution of works 
not of public and general advantage, and that the relative usefulness 
of works of that class is not overlooked. So far as this work can 
ever be said to be completed, I do not doubt that the end would be 
sooner and more economically reached if fewer separate works were 
undertaken at the same time, and those selected for their greater 
general interest were more rapidly pushed to completion. A work 
once considerably begun should not be subjected to the risks and 
deterioration which interrupted or insufficient appropriations neces- 
sarily occasion. 


The assault made by David S. Terry upon the person of Justice 
Field, of the Supreme Court of the United States, at Lathrop, Cali- 
fornia, in August last, and the killing of the assailant by a deputy 
United States marshal who had been deputed to accompany Justice 
Field and to protect him from anticipated violence at the hands of 
Terry, in connection with the legal proceedings which have fol- 
lowed, suggest questions which, in my judgment, are worthy of the 
attention of Congress. 

I recommend that more definite provision be made by law, not 
only for the protection of Federal officers, but for a full trial of such 
cases in the United States courts. In recommending such legisla- 
tion I do not at all impeach either the general adequacy of the 
provision made by the State laws for the protection of all citizens 
or the general good disposition of those charged with the execu- 
tion of such laws to give protection to the officers of the United 
States. The duty of protecting its officers, as such, and of pun- 
ishing those who assault them on account of their official acts, 
should not be devolved expressly or by acquiescence upon the local 
authorities. 

Events, which have been brought to my attention, happening in — 
other parts of the country, have also suggested the propriety of 
extending, by legislation, fuller protection to those who may be 
called as witnesses in the courts of the United States. The law 
compels those who are supposed to have knowledge of public of- 
fenses to attend upon our courts and grand juries and to give evi- 
dence. There is a manifest resulting duty that these witnesses 
shall be protected from injury on account of their testimony. 
The investigations of criminal offenses are often rendered futile, 
and the punishment of crime impossible, by the intimidation of 
witnesses. 
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The necessity of providing some more speedy method for disposing 
of the cases which now come for final adjudication to the Supreme 
Court becomes every yeat more apparent and urgent. ‘The plan of 
providing some intermediate courts, having final appellate jurisdic- 
tion of certain classes of questions ei cases, has, I think, received 
a more general approval from the bench and bee if the country than 
any other. Without attempting to discuss details, I recommend 
that provision be made for the establishment of such courts. 

The salaries of the judges of the district courts in many of the 
districts are, in my judgment, inadequate. I recommend that all 
such salaries now below. five thousand dollars per annum be increased 
to that amount. It is quite true that the amount of labor performed 
by these judges is very unequal, but as they can not properly engage 
in other pursuits to supplement their incomes, the salary should 
be such in all cases as to provide an independent and comfortable 
support. 


Earnest attention should be given by Congress to a consideration 
of the question how far the restraint of those combinations of capi- 
tal commonly called ‘‘trusts’’ is matter of Federal jurisdiction. 
When organized, as they often are, to crush out all healthy com- 
petition and to monopolize the production or sale of an article of 
commerce and general necessity, they are dangerous conspiracies 
against the public good, and should be made the subject of prohib- 
itory and even penal legislation. 


The subject of an international copyright has been frequently 
commended to the attention of Congress by my predecessors. ‘The 
enactment of such a law would be eminently wise and just. 


Our naturalization laws should be so revised as to make the in- 
quiry into the moral character and good disposition towards our 
Government of the persons applying for citizenship more thorough. 
This can only be done by taking fuller control of the examination, 
by fixing the times for hearing such applications, and by requiring 
the presence of some one who shall represent the Government in 
the inquiry. Those who are the avowed enemies of social order, or 
who come to our shores to swell the injurious influence and to 
extend the evil practices of any association that defies our laws, 
should not only be denied citizenship but a domicile. 


The enactment of a national bankrupt law of a character to be a 
permanent part of our general legislation is desirable. It should be 
simple in its methods and inexpensive in its administration, 
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The report of the Postmaster-General not only exhibits the oper- 
ations of the Department for the last fiscal year, but contains many 
valuable suggestions for the improvement and extension of the serv- 
ice, which are commended to your attention. No other’ branch of 
the Government has so close a contact with the daily life of the 
people. Almost every one uses the service it offers, and every hour 
gained in the transmission of the great commercial mails has an 
actual and possible value that only those engaged in trade can un- 
derstand. 

The saving of one day in the transmission of the mails between 
New York and San Franciseo, which has recently been accomplished, 
is an incident worthy of mention. 

The plan suggested of a supervision of the post-offices in separate 
districts that shall involve instruction and suggestion and a rating 
of the efficiency of the postmasters would, I have no doubt, greatly 
improve the service. 

A pressing necessity exists for the erection of a building for the 
joint use of the Department and of the city post-office. The De- 
partment was partially relieved by renting outside quarters for a 
part of its force, but it is again overcrowded. ‘The building used 
by the city office never was fit for the pttrpose, and is now inade- 
quate and unwholesome. 

The unsatisfactory condition of the law relating to the transmis- 
sion through the mails of lottery advertisements and remittances is 
clearly stated by the Postmaster-General, and his suggestion as to 
ainendments should have your favorable consideration. 


The report of the Secretary of the Navy shows a reorganization 
of the Bureaus of the Department that will, Ido not doubt, pro- 
mote the efficiency of each. 

In general, satisfactory progress has been made in the construction 
of the new ships of war authorized by Congress. The first vessel of 
the new Navy, the Dolphin, was subjected to very severe trial tests 
and to very much adverse criticism. But it is gratifying to be able 
to state that a cruise around the world, from which she has recently 
returned, has demonstrated that she is a first-class vessel of her rate. 

The report of the Secretary shows that while the effective force 
of the Navy is rapidly increasing, by reason of the improved build 
and armament of the new ships, the number of our ships fit for sea 
duty grows very slowly. We had, on the 4th of March last, thirty- 
seven serviceable ships, and though four have since been added to 
the list, the total has not been increased, because in the mean time 
four have been lost or condemned. ‘I‘wenty-six additional vessels 
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have been authorized and appropriated for, but it is probable that 
when they ate completed our list will only be increased to forty-two, 
a gain of five. The old wooden ships are disappearing almost as 
fast as the new vessels are added. ‘These facts carry their own argu- 
ment.’ One of the new ships may, in fighting strength, be equal to 
two of the old, but it can not do the cruising duty of two. It is 
important, therefore, that we should have a more rapid increase in 
the number of serviceable ships. I concur in the recommendation 
of the Secretary that the construction of eight armored ships, three 
gun-boats, and five torpedo-boats be authorized. 


An appalling calamity befell three of our naval vessels on duty at 
the Samoan Islands, in the harbor of Apia, in March last, involving 
the loss of four officers and forty-seven seamen, of two vessels, the 
Trenton and the Vandalia, and the disabling of a third, the Wzpszc. 
‘Three vessels of the German Navy, also in the harbor, shared with 
our ships the force of the hurricane and suffered even more heavily. 
While mourning the brave officers and men who died, facing with 
high resolve perils greater than those of battle, it is most gratifying 
to state that the credit of the American Navy for seamanship, courage, 
and generosity was magnificently sustained in the storm-beaten 
harbor of Apia. 


The report of the Secretary of the Interior exhibits the transac- 
tions of the Government with the Indian tribes. Substantial prog- 
ress has been made in the education of the children of school age 
and in the allotment of lands to adult Indians. It is to be regretted 
that the policy of breaking up the tribal relation and of dealing with 
the Indian as an individual did not appear earlier in our legislation. 
Large reservations, held in common, and the maintenance of the 
authority of the chiefs and head-men have deprived the individ- 
ual of every incentive to the exercise of thrift, and the annuity 
has contributed an affirmative impulse towards a state of confirmed 
patiperism. 

Our treaty stipulations should be observed with fidelity, and our 
legislation should be highly considerate of the best interests of an 
ignorant and helpless people. ‘che reservations are now generally 
surrounded by white settlements. We can no longer push the 
Indian back into the wilderness, and it remains only, by every suit- 
able agency, to push him upward into the estate of a self-supporting 
and responsible citizen. For the adult, the first step is to locate, 
him upon a farm, and for the child, to place him in a school. 
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School attendance should be promoted by every moral agency, 
and those failing, should be compelled. ‘The national schools for 
Indians have been very successful, and should be multiplied, and, 
as far as possible, should be so organized and conducted as to facili- 
tate the transfer of the schools to the States or Territories in which 
they are located, when the Indians in a neighborhood have accepted 
citizenship, and have become otherwise fitted for such a transfer. 
This condition of things will be attained slowly, but it will be hast- 
ened by keeping it in mind. And in the mean time that co-oper- 
ation between the Government and the mission schools, which has 
wrought much good, should be cordially and impartially maintained. 


The last Congress enacted two distinct laws relating to negotia- 
tions with the Sioux Indians of Dakota for a relinquishment of a 
portion of their lands to the United States and for dividing the re- 
mainder into separate reservations. Both were approved on the 
same day—March 2. The one submitted to the Indians a specific 
proposition; the other (section 3 of the Indian appropriation act) 
authorized the President to appoint three commissioners to nego- 
tiate with these Indians for the accomplishment of the same general 
purpose, and required that any agreements made should be sub- 
mitted to Congress for ratification. 

On the 16th day of April last I appointed Hon. Charles Foster, 
of Ohio, Hon. William Warner, of Missouri, and Major-General 
George Crook, of the United States Army, commissioners under 
the last-named law. ‘They were, however, authorized and directed, 
first, to submit to the Indians the definite proposition made to them 
by the act first mentioned, and only in the event of a failure to secure 
the assent of the requisite number to that proposition to open nego- 
tiations for modified terms under the other act. The work of the 
Commission was prolonged and arduous, but the assent of the requi- 
site number was, it is understood, finally obtained to the proposition 
made by Congress, though the report of the Commission has not yet 
been submitted. In view of these facts, I shall not, as at present 
advised, deem it necessary to submit the agreement to Congress for 
ratification, but it will in due course be submitted for information. 
This agreement releases to the United States about nine million 
acres of land. 


The Commission provided for by section 14 of the Indian appro- 
priation bill to negotiate with the Cherokee Indians and all other 
Indians owning or claiming lands lying west of the ninety-sixth 
degree of longitude, for the cession to the United States of all such 
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lands, was constituted by the appointment of Hon. Lucius Fairchild, 
of Wisconsin, Hon. John F. Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, and Hon. 
Alfred M. Wilson, of Arkansas, and organized on June 29 last. 
Their first conference with the representatives of the Cherokees was 
held at Tahlequah, July 29, with no definite results. General John F. 
Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, was prevented by ill-health from taking 
part in the conference. His death, which occurred recently, is justly 
and generally lamented by a people he had served with conspicuous 
gallantry in war and with great fidelity in peace. The vacancy thus 
created was filled by the appointment of Hon. Warren G. Sayre, of 
Indiana. 

A second conference between the Commission and the Cherokees 
was begun November 6, but no results have yet been obtained, 
nor is it believed that a conclttsion can be immediately expected. 
The cattle syndicate now occupying the lands for grazing purposes 
is clearly one of the agencies responsible for the obstruction of our 
negotiations with the Cherokees. The large body of agricultural 
lands constituting what is known as the ‘‘Cherokee Outlet’? ought 
not to be, and indeed can not long be, held for grazing, and for the 
advantage of a few against the public interests and the best advan- 
tage of the Indians themselves. The United States has now under 
the treaties certain rights in these lands. These will not be used 
oppressively, but it can not be allowed that those who by sufferance 
occupy these lands shall interpose to defeat the wise and beneficent 
purposes of the Government. I can net but believe that the ad- 
vantageous character of the offer made by the United States to the 
Cherokee Nation, for a full release of these lands, as compared 
with other suggestions now made to them, will yet obtain for it a 
favorable consideration. 


Under the agreement made between the United States and the 
Muscogee (or Creek) Nation of Indians on the 19th day of January, 
1889, an absolute title was secured by the United States to about 
three and a half millions of acres of land. Section 12 of the general 
Indian appropriation act, approved March 2, 1889, made provision 
for the purchase by the United States from the Seminole tribe of a 
certain portion of theirlands. ‘The delegates of the Seminole Nation, 
having first duly evidenced to me their power to act in that behalf, 
delivered a proper release and conveyance to the United States of 
all the lands mentioned in the act, which was accepted by me and 
certified to be in compliance with the statute. 

By the terms of both the acts referred to all the lands so purchased 
were declared to be a part of the public domain, and open to settle- 
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ment under the homestead law. But of the lands embraced in these 
purchases, being in the aggregate about five anda half million acres, 
three and a half million acres had already, under the terms of the 
treaty of 1866, been acquired by the United States for the purpose 
of settling other Indian tribes’thereon, and had been appropriated 
to that purpose. The land remaining and available for settlement 
consisted of 1,887,796 acres, surrounded on all sides by lands in the 
occupancy of Indian tribes. Congress had provided no civil gov- 
ernment for the people who were to be invited by my proclamation 
to settle upon these lands, except as the new court, which had been 
established at Muscogee, or the United States courts in some of the 
adjoining States, had power to enforce the general laws of the United 
States. ; , 

In this condition of things I was quite reluctant to open the lands 
to settlement. But in view of the fact that several thousand per- 
sons, many of them with their families, had gatiiered upon the bor- 
ders of the Indian Territory, with a view to securing homesteads on 
the ceded lands, and that delay would involve them in much loss 
and suffering, I did, on the 23d day of March last, issue a proclama- 
tion declaring that the lands therein described would be open to 
settlement under the provisions of the law on the 22d day of April 
following, at 12 o’clock noon. ‘Two land districts had been estab- 
lished and the offices were open for the transaction of business when 
the appointed time arrived. 

It is much to the credit of the settlers that they very generally 
observed the limitation as to the time when they might enter the 
Territory. Care will be taken that those who entered in violation 
of the law do not secure the advantage they unfairly sought. There 
was a good deal of apprehension that the strife for locations would 
result in much violence and bloodshed, but happily these anticipa- 
tions were not realized. It is estimated that there are now in the 
Territory about sixty thousand people; and several considerable 
towns have sprung up, for which temporary municipal governments 
have been organized. Guthrie is said to have now a population of 
almost eight thousand. Eleven schools and nine churches have 
been established, and three daily and five weekly newspapers are 
published in this city, whose charter and ordinances have only the 
sanction of the voluntary acquiescence of the people from day to 
day. 

Oklahoma City has a population of about five thousand, and is 
proportionately as well provided as Guthrie with churches, schools, 
and newspapers. Other towns and villages having populations of 
from one hundred to a thousand are scattered over the ‘Territory. 
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In order to secure the peace of this new community, in the absence 
of civil government, I directed General Merritt, commanding the 
Department of the Missouri, to act in conjunction with the marshals 
of the United States to preserve the peace, and upon their requisi- 
tion to use the troops to aid them in executing warrants and in 
quieting any riots or breaches of the peace that might occur. He 
was further directed to use his influence to promote good order and 
to avoid any conflicts between or with the settlers. Believing that 
the introduction and sale of liquors, where no legal restraints or 
regulations existed, would endanger the public peace, and in view 
of the fact that such liquors must first be introduced into the Indian 
reservations before reaching the white settlements, I further directed 
the general commanding to enforce the laws relating to the intro- 
duction of ardent spirits into the Indian country. 

The presence of the troops has given a sense of security to the 
well-disposed citizens, and has tended to restrain the lawless. In 
one instance the officer in immediate command of the troops went 
further than I deemed justifiable in supporting the de facto municipal 
government of Guthrie, and he was so informed and directed to limit 
the interference of the military to the support of the marshals on the 
lines indicated in the original order. I very urgently recommend 
that Congress at once provide a Territorial government for these 
people. Serious questions, which may at any time lead to violent 
outbreaks, are awaiting the institution of courts for their peaceful 
adjustment. [The American genius for self-government has been 
well illustrated in Oklahoma, but it is neither safe nor wise to leave 
these people longer to the expedients which have temporarily served 
them. 


Provision should be made for the acquisition of title to town lots 
in the towns now established in Alaska, for locating town sites and 
for the establishment of municipal governments. Only the mining 
laws have been extended to that Territory, and no other form of 
title to lands can now be obtained. ‘The general land laws were 
framed with reference to the disposition of agricultural lands, and it 
is doubtful if their operation in Alaska would be beneficial. 

We have fortunately not extended to Alaska the mistaken policy 
of establishing reservations for the Indian tribes, and can deal with 
them from the beginning as individuals with, I am sure, better re- 
sults. But any disposition of the public lands and any regulations 
relating to timber and to the fisheries should have a kindly regard 
to their interests. Having no power to levy taxes, the people of 
Alaska are wholly dependent upon the General Government, to 
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_ whose revenues the seal fisheries make a large annual contribution. 


An appropriation for education should neither be overlooked nor 
stinted. ; 

The smallness of the population and the great distances between 
the settlements offer serious obstacles to the establishment of the 
usual Territorial form of government. Perhaps the organization 
of several subdistricts, with a small municipal council of limited 
powers for each, would be safe and useful. 

Attention is called in this connection to the suggestions of the 
Secretary of the Treasury relating to the establishment of another 
port of entry in Alaska, and of other needed customs facilities and 
regulations. 


In the administration of the land laws the policy of facilitating, 
in every proper way, the adjustment of the honest claims of individ- 
ual settlers upon the public lands has been pursued. The number 
of pending cases had, during the preceding administration, been 
greatly increased under the operation of orders for a time suspend- 
ing final action in a large part of the cases originating in the West 
and Northwest, and by the subsequent use of unusual methods of 
examination. Only those who are familiar with the conditions 
under which our agricultural lands have been settled can appreciate 
the serious and often fatal consequences to the settler of a policy 
that puts his title under suspicion, or delays the issuance of his pat- 
ent. While care is taken to prevent and to expose fraud, it should 
not be imputed without reason. 

The manifest purpose of the homestead and pre-emption laws was 
to promote the settlement of the public domain by persons having 
a bona-fide intent to make a home upon the selected lands. Where 
this intent is well established and the requirements of the law have 
been substantially complied with, the claimant is entitled to a prompt 
and friendly consideration of his case. But where there is reason to 
believe that the claimant is the mere agent of another, who is seek- 
ing to evade a law intended to promote small holdings, and to secure 


by fraudulent methods large tracts of timber and other lands, both 


ptincipal and agent should not only be thwarted in their fraudulent 
purpose, but should be made to feel the full penalties of our crim- 
inal statutes. The laws should be so administered as not to con- 
found these two classes, and to visit penalties only upon the latter. 


The unsettled state of the titles to large bodies of lands in the 


“Territories of New Mexico and Arizona has greatly retarded the 


development of those Territories. Provision should be made by 
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law for the prompt trial and final adjustment, before a judicial tri- 
bunal or commission, of all claims based upon Mexican grants. It 
is not just to an intelligent and enterprising people that their peace 
should be disturbed and their prosperity retarded by these old con- 
tentions. I express the hope that differences of opinion as to 
methods may yield to the urgency of the case. 


The law now provides a pension for every soldier and sailor who 
was mustered into the service of the United States during the civil 
war and is now suffering from wounds or disease having an origin 
in the service and in the line of duty. T'wo of the three necessary 
facts, viz, muster and disability, are usually susceptible of easy proof ; 
but the third, origin in the service, is often difficult, and in many 
deserving cases impossible to establish. ‘That very many of those 
who endured the hardships of our most bloody and arduous cam- 
paigns are now disabled from diseases that had a real but not trace- 
able origin in the service I do not doubt. Besides these there is 
another class composed of men many of whom served an enlistment 
of three full years, and of re-enlisted veterans who added a fourth 
year of service, who escaped the casualtiés of battle and the assaults 
of disease, who were always ready for any detail, who were in every 
battle lineof their command, and were mustered out in sound health, 
and have, since the close of the war, while fighting with the same 
indomitable and independent spirit the contests of civil life, been 
overcome by disease or casualty. 

I am not unaware that the pension-roll already involves a very 
large annual expenditure, neither am I deterred by that fact from 
recommending that Congress grant a pension to such honorably dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors of the civil war as having rendered sub- 
stantial service during the war are now dependent upon their own 
labor for a maintenance, and by disease or casualty are incapacitated 
from earning it. Many of the men who would be included in this 
form of relief are now dependent upon public aid, and it does not, 
in my judgment, consist with the national honor that they shall 
continue to subsist upon the local relief given indiscriminately to 
paupers "instead of upon the special and generous provision of the 
nation they served so gallantly and unselfishly. Our people will, I 
am sure, very generally approve such legislation. And Iam equally 
sure that the survivors of the Union Army and Navy will feel a 
grateful sense of relief when this worthy and suffering class of their 
comrades is fairly cared for. 

There are some manifest inequalities in the existing law that 
should be remedied. To some of these the Secretary of the Interior 
has called attention. 
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It is gratifying to be able to state that by the adoption of new 
and better methods in the War Department the calls of the Pension 
Office for information as to the military and hospital records of pen- 
sion claimants are now promptly answered, and the injurious and 
vexatious delays that have heretofore occurred are entirely avoided. 
This will greatly facilitate the adjustment of all pending claims. 


The advent of four uew States, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Montana, and Washington, into the Union under the Constitution, 
in the same month, and the admission of their duly chosen repre- 
sentatives to our National-Congress at the same session, is an event 
as unexampled as it is interesting. 

The certification of the votes cast and of the constitutions adopted 
in each of the States was filed with me as required by the eighth 
section of the act of February 22, 1889, by the governors of said Ter- 
ritories respectively. Having, after a careful examination, found 
that the several constitutions and governments were republican in 
form and not repugnant to the Constitution of the United States, that 
all the provisions of the act of Congress had been complied with, and 
that a majority of the votes cast in each of said proposed States 
was in favor of the adoption of the constitution submitted therein, I 
did so declare by a separate proclamation as to each ; as to North 
Dakota and South Dakota on Saturday, November 2; as to Montana 
on Friday, November 8, and as to Washington on Monday, Novem- 
ber 14. 

Each of these States has within it resources the development of 
which will employ the energies of, and yield a comfortable subsist- 
ence to, a great population. The smallest of these new States, 
Washington, stands twelfth, and the largest, Montana, third, among 
the forty-two in area. ‘The people of these States are already well 
trained, intelligent, and patriotic American citizens, having common 
interests and sympathies with those of the older States, and a com- 
mon purpose to defend the integrity and uphold the honor of the 
nation. 


The attention of the Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
called to the urgent need of Congressional legislation for the better 
protection of the lives and limbs of those engaged in operating the 
great interstate freight lines of the country, and especially of the 
yard-men and brakemen. A petition, signed by nearly ten thousand 
railway brakemen, was presented to the Commission, asking that 
steps might be taken to bring about the use of automatic brakes 
and couplers on freight cars. 
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At a meeting of State railroad commissioners and their accredited 
representatives, held at Washington in March last, upon the invita- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, urging the Commission ‘‘to consider what can be 
done to prevent the loss of life and limb in coupling and uncoup- 
ling freight cars, and in handling the brakes of such cars.”’ During 
the year ending June 30, 1888, over 2,000 railroad employés were 
killed in service, and-more than 20,000 injured. It is competent, I 
think, for Congress to require uniformity in the construction of cars 
used in interstate commerce, and the use of improved safety appli- 
ances upon such trains. ‘Time will be necessary to make the needed 

changes, but an earnest and intelligent beginning should be made 
‘at once. It isareproach to our civilization that any class of Ameri- 
can workmen should, in the pursuit of a necessary and useful voca- 
tion, be subjected to a peril of life and limb as great as that of a 
soldier in time of war. 


The creation of an Executive Department, to be known as _ the 
Department of Agriculture, by the act of February 9, last, was a 
wise and timely response to a request which had long been respect- 
fully urged by the farmers of the country. But much remains to be 
done to perfect the organization of the Department so that it may 
fairly realize the expectations which its creation excited. In this 
connection attention is called to the suggestions contained in the 
report of the Secretary, which is herewith submitted. The need of 
a law officer for the Department, such as is provided for the other 
Executive Departments, is manifest. The failure of the last Con- 
gress to make the usual provision for the publication of the annual 
report should be promptly remedied. ‘The public interest in the 
report and its value to the farming community I am sure will not 
be diminished under the new organization of the Department. 


I recommend that the Weather Service be separated from the War 
Department and established as a Bureau in the Department of Agri- 
culture. This will involve an entire reorganization both of the 
Weather Bureau and of the Signal Corps, making of the first a 
purely civil organization and of the other a purely military staff 
corps. ‘The report of the Chief Signal Officer shows that the work 
of the corps on its military side has been deteriorating. 


The interests of the people of the District of Columbia should 
not be lost sight of in the pressure for consideration of measures 
affecting the whole country. Having no legislature of its own, either 
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municipal or general, its people must look to Congress for the regu- 
lation of all those concerns that, in the States, are the subject of 
local control. Our whole people have an interest that the National 
Capital should be made attractive and beautiful, and above all that 
its repute for social order should be well maintained. ‘The laws 
regulating the sale of intoxicating drinks in the District should 
be revised with a view to bringing the traffic under stringent limi- 
tations and control. 

In execution of the power conferred upon me by the act making 
appropriations for the expenses of the District of Columbia for the 
year ending June 30, 1890, 1 did, on the 17th day of August last, 
appoint Rudolph Hering, of New York, Samuel M. Gray, of Rhode 
Island, and Frederick P. Stearns, of Massachusetts, three eminent 
sanitary engineers, to examine and report upon the system of sewer- 
age existing in the District of Columbia. Their report, which is 
not yet completed, will be in due course submitted to Congress. 

The report of the Commissioners of the District is herewith trans- 
mitted, and the attention of Congress is called to the suggestions 
Bentainea therein. 


‘The proposition to observe the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by the opening of a world’s fair or exposition 
in some one of our great cities will be presented for the considera- 
tion of Congress. The value and interest of such an exposition may 
well claim the promotion of the General Government. 


On the 4th of March last the Civil Service Commission had but 
asingle member. ‘The vacancies were filled on the 7th day of May, 
and since then the commissioners have been industriously, though 
with an inadequate force, engaged in executing the law. They 
were assured by me that a cordial support would be given them in 
the faithful and impartial enforcement of the statute and of the 
_ rules and regulations adopted in aid of it. 

Heretofore the book of eligibles has been closed to every one, ex- 
ceptas certifications were made upon the requisition of the appointing- 
officers. This secrecy was the source of much suspicion, and of many 
charges of favoritism in the administration of the law. What is 
secret is always suspected ; what is open can be judged. The Com- 
mission, with the full approval of all its members, has now opened 
the list of eligibles to the public. ‘The eligible lists for the classi- 
fied post-offices and custom-houses are now publicly posted in the 
respective offices, as are also the certifications for appointments. The 
purpose of the civil-service law was absolutely to exclude any other 
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consideration in connection with appointments under it than that of 
merit as tested by the examinations. The business proceeds upon 
the theory that both the examining boards and the appointing-officers 
are absolutely ignorant as to the political views and associations of 
all persons on the civil-service lists. It is not too much to say, 
however, that some recent Congressional investigations have some- 
what shaken public confidence in the impartiality of the selections 
for appointment. 

The reform of the civil service will make no safe or satisfactory 
advance until the present law and its equal administration are well 
established in the confidence of the people. It will be my pleasure, 
as itis my duty, to see that the law is executed with firmness and 
impartiality. Ifsomeofits provisions have been fraudulently evaded 
by appointing-officers, our resentment should not suggest the repeal 
of the law, but reform in its administration. We should have one 
view of the matter, and hold it with a sincerity that is not affected 
by the consideration that the party to which we belong is for the 
time in power. 

My predecessor, on the 4th day of January, 1889, by an executive 
order to take effect March 15, brought the Railway Mail Service 
under the operation of the civil-service law. Provision was made 
that the order should take effect sooner in any State where an eli- 
gible list was sooner obtained. On the 11th day of March, Mr. 
Lyman, then the only member of the Commission, reported to me in 
writing that it would not be possible to have the list of eligibles 
ready before May 1, and requested that the taking effect of the 
order be postponed until that time, which was done, subject to the 
same. provision contained in the original order as to States in which 
an eligible list was sooner obtained. 

As a result of the revision of the rules, of the new classification, 
and of the inclusion of the Railway Mail Service, the work of the 
Commission has been greatly increased, and the present clerical 
force is found to be inadequate. I recommend that the additional 
clerks asked by the Commission be appropriated for. 

The duty of appointment is devolved by the Constitution or by 
the law, and the appointing-officers are properly held to a high 
responsibility in its exercise. ‘The growth of the country and the 
consequent increase of the civil list have magnified this function 
of the Executive disproportionally. It can not be denied, however, 
that the labor connected with this necessary work is increased, often 
to the point of actual distress, by the sudden and excessive demands 
that are made upon an incoming administration for removals and 
appointments. But, on the other hand, it is not true that incum- 
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bency is a conclusive argument for a continuance in office. Impar- 
tiality, moderation, fidelity to public duty, and a good attainment 
in the discharge of it must be added before the argument is com- 
plete. When those holding administrative offices so conduct them- 
selves as to convince just political opponerits that no party consider- 
ation or bias affects in any way the discharge of their public duties, 
we can more easily stay the demand for removals. 

I am satisfied that both in and out of the classified service great 
benefit would accrue from the adoption of some system by which 
the officer would receive the distinction and benefit that, in all pri- 
vate employments, comes from exceptional faithfulness and efficiency 
in the performance of duty. 

I have suggested to the heads of the Executive Departments that 
they consider whether a record might not be kept in each Bureau of 
all those elements that are covered by the terms ‘‘ faithfulness’? and 
‘‘efficiency,’’ and a rating made showing the relative merits of the 
clerks of each class, this rating to be regarded as a test oe merit 10 
making promotions. 

I have also suggested to the Postmaster-General that he adopt 
some plan by which he can, upon the basis of the reports to the 
Department and of frequent inspections, indicate the relative merit 
of postmasters of each class. They will be appropriately indicated 
in the official register and in the report of the Department. That 
a great stimulus would thus be given to the whole service I do not 
doubt, and such a record would be the best defense against incon- 
siderate removals from office. 


The interest of the General Government in the education of the 
people found an early expression, not only in the thoughtful and 
sometimes warning utterances of our ablest statesmen, but in liberal 
appropriations from the common resources for the support of educa- 
tion in the new States. No one will deny that it is of the gravest 
national concern that those who hold the ultimate control of all 
public affairs should have the necessary intelligence wisely to direct 
and determine them. National aid to education has heretofore taken 
the form of land grants, and in that form the constitutional power 
of Congress to promote the education of the people is not seriously 
questioned. I do not think it can be successfully questioned when 
the form is changed to that of a direct grant of money from the 
public treasury. 

Such aid should be, as it always has been, suggested by some ex- 
ceptional conditions. The sudden emancipation of the slaves of the 
South, the bestowal of the suffrage, which soon followed, and the 
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impairment of the ability of the States where these new citizens 
were chiefly found to adequately provide educational facilities, pre- 
sented not only exceptional but unexampled conditions. ‘That the 
situation has been much ameliorated there is no doubt. ‘The ability 
and interest of the States*have happily increased. 

But a great work remains to be done, and I think the General 
Government should lend its aid. As the suggestion of a national 
grant in aid of education grows chiefly out of the condition and needs 
of the emancipated slave and his descendants, the relief should, as 
far as possible, while necessarily proceeding upon some general lines, 
be applied to the need that suggested it. It is essential, if much 
good is to be accomplished, that the sympathy and active interest 
of the people of the States should be enlisted, and that the methods 
adopted should be such as to stimulate and not to supplant local 
taxation for school purposes. 

As one Congress can not bind a succeeding one in such a case, and 
as the effort must, in.some degree, be experimental, I recommend 
that any appropriation made for this purpose be so limited in annual 
amount and as to the time over which it is to extend as will, on the 
one hand, give the local school authorities opportunity to make the 
best use of the first year’s allowance, and on the other deliver them 
from the temptation to unduly postpone the assumption of the whole 
burden themselves. 


The colored people did not intrude themselves upon us ; they were 
brought here in chains and held in the communities where they are 
now chiefly found, bya cruel slave code. Happily for both races they 
are now free. ‘They have, from a stand-point of ignorance and pov- 
erty, which was our shame, not theirs, made remarkable advances int 
education and in the acquisition of property. ‘They have, as a peo- 
ple, shown themselves to be friendly and faithful towards the white 
race, under temptations of tremendous strength. ‘They have their 
representatives.in the national cemeteries where a grateful Govern- 
ment has gathered the ashes of those who died in its defense. They 
have furnished to our regular Army regiments that have won high 
praise from their commanding officers for courage and soldierly 
qualities, and for fidelity to the enlistment oath. In civil life they 
are now the toilers of their communities, making their full con- 
tribution to the widening streams of prosperity which these com- 
munities are receiving. ‘Their sudden withdrawal would stop pro- 
duction and bring disorder into the household as well as the shop. 
Generally they do not desire to quit their homes, and their employers 


resent the interference of the emigration agents who seek to stimulate 
such a desire. 
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But, notwithstanding all this, in many parts of our country where 
the colored population is large the people of that race are, by various 
devices, deprived of any effective exercise of their political rights 
and of many of their civil rights. The wrong does not expend itself 
upon those whose votes are suppressed. Every constituency in the 
Union is wronged. 

It has been the hope of every patriot that a sense of justice and of 
respect for the law would work a gradual cure of these flagrant evils. 
Surely, no one supposes that the present can be accepted as a per- 
manent condition. If it is said that these communities must work 
out this problem for themselves, we have a right to ask whether 
they are at work upon it. Do they suggest any solution? When 
and under what conditions is the black man to have a free ballot? - 
When is he in fact to have those full civil rights which have so long 
been his in law? When is that equality of influence which our 
form of government was intended to secure to the electors to be 
restored? ‘This generation should courageously face these grave 
questions, and not leave them asa heritage of woe to the next. ‘The 
consultation should proceed with candor, calmness, and great pa- 
tience; upon the lines of justice and humanity, not of prejudice 
_and cruelty. No question in our country can be at rest except upon 

the firm base of justice and of the law. 

_I earnestly invoke the attention of Congress to the considera- 
tion of such measures within its well-defined constitutional powers 
as will secure to all our people a free exercise of the right of suf- 
frage and every other civil right under the Constitution and laws ot 
the United States. No evil, however deplorable, can justify the 
assumption, either on the part of the Executive or of Congress, 
of powers not granted; but both will be highly blamable if all the 
powers granted are not wisely but firmly used to correct these evils. 
The power to take the whole direction and control of the election 
of members of the House of Representatives is clearly given to the 
General Government. A partial and qualified supervision of these 
elections is now provided for by law, and in my opinion this law 
may be so strengthened and extended as to secure, on the whole, 
better results than can be attained by a law taking all the processes 
of such election into Federal control. ‘The colored man should be 
protected in all of his relations to the Federal Government, whether 
as litigant, juror, or witness in our courts, as an elector for members 
of Congress, or as a peaceful traveler upon our interstate railways. 


There is nothing more justly humiliating to the national pride, 
and nothing more hurtful to the national prosperity than the infe- 
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riority of our merchant marine compared with that of other nations 
whose general resources, wealth, and sea-coast lines do not suggest 
any reason for their supremacy on the sea. It was not always so, 
and our people are agreed, I think, that it shall not continue to be 
so. Itis not possible in this communication to discuss the causes 
of the decay of our shipping interests or the differing methods by 
which it is proposed to restore them. ‘The statement of a few well- 
authenticated facts and some general suggestions as to legislation is 
all that is practicable. That the great steam-ship lines sailing under 
the flags of England, France, Germany, Spain, and Italy, and en- 
gaged in foreign commerce, were promoted, and have since been and 
now are liberally aided, by grants of public money, in one form or 
another, is generally known. ‘That the American lines of steam- 
ships have been abandoned by us to an unequal contest with the 
aided lines of other nations until they have been withdrawn, or, in 
the few cases where they are still maintained, are subject to serious 
disadvantages, is matter of common knowledge. 

The present situation is such that travelers and merchandise find 
Liverpool often a necessary intermediate port between New York 
and some of the South American capitals. The fact that some of 
the delegates from South American states to the Conference of 
American Nations, now in session at Washington, reached our 
shores by reversing that line of travel, is very conclusive of the need 
of such a conference, and very suggestive as to the first and most 
necessary step in the direction of fuller and more beneficial inter- 
course with nations that are now our neighbors upon the lines of 
latitude, but not upon the lines of established commercial inter- 
course. 

I recommend that such appropriations be made for ocean-mail 
service, in American steam-ships, between our ports and those of 
Central and South America, China, Japan, and the important isl: 
ands in both of the great oceans, as will be liberally remunerative 
for the service rendered, and as will encourage the establishment 
and in some fair degree equalize the chances of American steam-ship 
lines in the competitions which they must meet. ‘That the Amer- 
ican states lying south of us will cordially co-operate in establishing 
and maintaining such lines of steam-ships to their principal ports I 
do not doubt. 

We should also make provision for a naval reserve to consist of 
such merchant ships, of American construction and of a specified 
tonnage and speed, as the owners will consent to place at the use of 
the Government, in case of need, as armed cruisers. England has . 
adopted this policy, and as a result can now, upon necessity, at once 
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place upon her naval list some of the fastest steam-ships in the 
world. A proper supervision of the construction of such vessels 
would make their conversion into effective ships of war very easy.. 

I am an advocate of economy in our national expenditures, but 
it is a misuse of terms to make this word describe a policy that 
withholds an expenditure for the purpose of extending our foreign 
commerce. The enlargement and improvement of our merchant 
marine, the development of a sufficient body of trained American 
seamen, the promotion of rapid and regular mail communication 
between the ports of other countries and our own, and the adapta- 
tion of large and swift American merchant steam-ships to naval 
uses, in time of war, are public purposes of the highest concern. 
‘The enlarged participation of our people in the carrying trade, the 
new and increased markets that will be opened for the products of 
our farms and factories, and the fuller and better employment of 
our mechanics, which will result from a liberal promotion of our 
foreign commerce, insure the widest possible diffusion of benefit to 
all the States and to allour people. Everything is most propitious 
for the present inauguration of a liberal and progressive policy 
upon this subject, and we should enter upon it with promptness and 
decision. 


The legislation which I have suggested, it is sincerely believed, 
will promote the peace and honor of out country and the prosperity 
and security of the people. I invoke the diligent and serious at- 
tention of Congress to the consideration of these and such other 
measures as may be presented, having the same great end in view. 


BENJ. HARRISON. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, December 3, 1889. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1889. 


7 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report: 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Fiscal year 1889. 


The ordinary revenues of the Government from all sources for the 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, were: 


BOM CUSCOMS .....2s0eesssssesseesnereeetiseeeeeescencesesensneseendeeseeeesanens sieve $223, 832, '741 69 
OMIM eCAl TEVCHUO ....c0.05<caumssgevast ts Saleasebetmocuasesdanscsnccstsutcererere 130, 881, 513 92 
From profits on coinage, bullion deposits, and assayS........seccecessees 10, 165, 264 79 
Picrsraglih Of poblic laAdA vias: srs scorahacs os. otis aiedvedandcathreenred 8, 038, 651 79 
From fees—consular, letters-patent, and land...............c.csceeseeeeeeeens 3 378, 063 59 
AMOI been OE MAUL OTE, ATIC: sexs csnias seeradeneteebsbudeemtsnsass tienen rec eiene ; 1, 536, 087 16 
From sinking-fund for Pacific railways............ iasesiavedarvaveases oaresed 1, 321, 124 53 
From customs fees, fines, penalties, and forfeitures. ...........:6..0.seeeees 1,113, 020 78 
From repayment of interest by Pacific railWayS...........csesccesveseessees 603, 764 '72 
From Soldiers’ Home, permanent fund........ AGietwdebasivres lessusetertesvees 592, 427 25 
Ee OLureeles OL MGA NANOS) .0ce0c scorsnseacacwvarcanceevaceers nats Hy ein Ot 446, 258 19 
ap ba KHOU SeaiosUMG.scssccaccuestevoa pes scederkecasenvsbercs ashore! Myetesapanues 317, 500 00 
From sales of Government property.....ssccscscccessenese buxaba ses By 295, 5380 42 
OMEN SAMUI Le cas copaticocsenastsastesssateurcdeasetsestsaccraceeercos eet 236,196 50 
From deposits for surveying public 1ands...........cscessssasesesseecessecens 95, 818 63 
From depredations on public lamds...........scsccrscscseseseeerseseeseesconvens 65, 434 29 
From sale of condemned naval vessels............+ Rites seuiteretvectrected 22, 582 75 
From revenues of the District of Columbia.........cevececssececseescececeare 2, 523, 950 69 
From Miscellaneous SOULCES..........-cecccrcsssccesetcrccssatcccrcesonscnssscnsons 1, 584, 127 15 

Total Ordinary LECEIPtS ......0...c0cerevrceesececessecnccvarsoerverssseeacs 387, 050, 058 84 


The ordinary expenditures for the same period were : 


For civil expenses........+. Mecdeee ease) Machu teauednasecstes snatecdnetossensias (ceca p20, 566, 131 
For foreign intercOurse .......cccccsccsensescensencaecersensesserscceeesseesenecens 1, 897, 625 
For Indian Sservice.........sssseresees Gapesstaabertedeyedsetsesttiss—tes Vbadveesense bie 6, 892, 207 
POP PCTSLONG, ....0....c.ccessresses eetectharceetsrscccnseesdesesnosstaccroroesecensses 87, 624, 779 


For the military establishment, including rivers and harbors and 


arsenals........4.. Wee Neaeuaeatres cats calpsiaa due ascr se VaMbMeeep IAC aah atmastsdacthse0) 
For the naval establishment, including vessels, machinery, and im- 


44, 435, 270 


provements at NAVY-Vards. ......csssseeeceensercseeeaseessersrecaseeseeenecerens 21, 378, 809 
For miscellaneous expenditures, including public buildings, light- 
houses, and collecting the revenues ..,..,.+4++ eeieedereepesursateaitessrast 47, 951, 637 
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For expenditures on account of the District of Columbia....... sessseese | $0, 248, 669 92 
For interest on the public debt-..............teeceeseecereees poeeinenann reasjecee,, 41, OOL ASA 2o 
Total ordinary expenditvires. .............. Seeteutnnatcacnatennguceden setts 281, 996, 615 60 
Leaving a surplus of........ Scaaccaentecaenne Sauneeanens PRS or Ee 105, 053, 443 24 


. 


Of which there was used in the redemption of notes and fractional 
currency, and purchase of bonds for the sinking fund, the sum of. 7, 583, 313 65 
! 


Leaving a net surplus for the year Of........ses..sseeesseeeseeee edseass, | DC S40. 120 gno 


In his last annual report to Congress my predecessor in office esti- 
mated that the revenues of the Government for the fiscal year to end 
June 30, 1889, would exceed ordinary expenditures, not including the 
sinking-fund, by $104,000,000. The accuracy of his forecast is demon- 
strated by the results set forth in the foregoing tables. 

As compared with the fiscal year 1888, the receipts for 1889 have 
increased 87,783,984.08, as follows : 


Source. | Increase | Decrease Net increase 
Enbeeniad FEVER EC cso. ho ccacce ccncaececc--ceactassnsascteres $6,584, G20) 940. .ccaccnceee Sat en ee 
CSS APTS ae eet ine 4, 741, 568 06 
Profits on coinage, assays, etc. 777, 630 31 
PGausilar FeCn ss. conc. sodcccensc) aoe | 214, 797 15 
Soldiers’ Home, permanent fund. ay 159.2 237 96 
Sinking-fund for Pacific railways. | 150,793 10 


Customs emolument fees........... 
Sales of public lands... 
Sales of Indian lands... 
Registers’ and receivers’ fees... 


248,543 99 


Tax on national banks.................0s 212, 479 69 

Revenues of the District of Columbia 126, 399 62 

Sale of condemned naval vessels.............. 83,083 13 

Repayment of interest by Pacific railways.. EE, DBR DE | Weave nanan 

Sales of Government property................ 70: 346 04 let ee ee 

Deposits for surveying public lands. 66, 072 13 i 

Svmmrorramt Fav GF ocscowaaoscccnmarcenehe 54 995: 00: sk 2c ems 

Customs fines, penalties, and forfeitures... 4 BO: GOS/ 91 M1 cao ela ee 

Fees on letters-patent.........cscccecccssarensecee er 2 215689167 [2 ee eee 

Custom-house fees....... 11, 993 19: | ere eee 

Miscellaneous items...c.ssssssssssseoscossecccscccccececces kee cer tee Bh | S01, 573 15 PL toe Ree 
PRS is sacs penasecaadenchenanadccetonseaneescentes SY 12, 707, 227 60 | 4, 923, 248 52 $7, 783, 984 08 


There was an increase in the ordinary expenditures of $22, 342,656.98, 
as follows: 


| 
Increase. | Decrease. | Net increase. 
Civil and miscellaneous. $7,711, 803 46 
PONSIODS coos coececnnss ccenne 336 
War Department... 
Navy Department.. 


PE OGOAE cae ck pcan onaat ic eesewaneranart neacoanourihe toner 26, 056,180 11 | 3, 713,523 18 | $22, 342, 656 93 
a 
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For the present fiscal year the revenues, actual and estimated, are 


as follows: 


Quarter ended | Remaining 
Source, September 380, three-fourths Total. 
1889, of the year. 
Actual. Estimated. 

WORSE OLAS Ra Borys rac nese siesSeeecaseseecNoesend Sere eee $58, 274, 697 04} $161,725, 302 96 | $220,000, 000 00 
Internal revenue.. ae 84, 733, 244 96 100, 266, 755 04 185, 000, 000 00 
Sales of public lands... 1, 957, 706 51 5, 042,293 49 7, 000, 000 00 
Profits on coinage, assays, ete .. 1, 473, 940 83 7,026, 059 17 8, 500, 000 00 
Tax on national banksi..i:...cde.cccevoverses 5 661, 392 98 | 838, 607 02 1,500, 000 00 
Fees—consular, letters-patent, and land... bins nodes 873,920 46 | 2,126, 079 54 3, 000, 000 00 
Interest and sinking-fund, Pacific cera alec 645, 876 19 1, 354, 123 81 2, 000, 000 00 
Customs fees, fines, penalties, ete.. Pedsvlensncs’ 292, 323 39 707, 676 61 1, 000, 000 00 
Sales of Government property......... 40, 070 41 209, 929 59 250, C00 00 
Deposits for surveying public lands .. 88, 411 18 216,588 87 250,000 00 
Revenues of the District of Columbia... 295,145 61 2, 204, 854 89 2, 500, 000 00 
MMS COLA TI OOUA or. ccc-scvteaccthasslecc tase haliseageowe cata gil, 599 17 3,183, 400 83 4, 000, 000 00 

Total ordinary receipts..........scsseceeeee-ee-| 100, 093, 328 68 | 284, 906, 671 32 385, 000, 000 00 


The expenditures for the same period, actual and estimated, are as 


follows: 
Quarter ended | Remaining 
Object. September 30, three-fourths Total. 
1889. of the year. 
Actual. Estimated, 
Civil and miscellaneous, including public i 

buildings, light-houses, and collecting the 

MEVOMUMOs soc aelneas (saves neevescendanscdeneavSiseresesesreshint $19, 593, 943 32 $50, 406. 056 68 $70, 000, 000 00 
Indians........0: | 2,024,876 03 4,975,123 97 7,000, 000 00 
Pensions. 35, 487, 627 37 68, 512, 372 63 104, 000, 060 00 
Military establishment, including fortifica- 

tions, river and harbor improvements, and 

UESEIA AL Siepasece- ce vsasspnataliosedeccvectercasssisdenersbasseere 14, 762, 047 51 38, 237, 952 49 48, 000, 000 00 
Naval establishment, including vessels and 

machinery, and improvements at navy- 

PEL ve cere cteen se oa tecevnic eb eiiscstiien sae cairoween serene cece 5, 476, 675 92 17,528, 824 08 23, 000, 000 00 
Expenditures for District of Columbia. 1, 849, 727 00 3, 150, 273 00 5, 000, 000 00 
Interest on the public debt.......ceeeeee 10, 293, 457 17 25) 706, 542 83 36, 000, 000 00 

Total ordinary expenditures...............| 89,488,354 32 203, 511, 645 68 293, 000, 000 00 


Total receipts, actual and estimated....... 


seeeerenonvere se 


. $385, 000, 000 00 


293, 000, 000 00 


92, 000, 000 00 
48, 321,116 99 


43, 678, 883 01 


Total expenditures, actual and estimated. PASOAOOL deanoudhnorkbons SoscanOb: 


Estimated surplus, applicable to the purchase of bonds.......-.++..s+++ 
Estimated amount required for the sinking-fund 


Leaving a net surplus for the year Off........ssesccosseesenseesscreseaes 
Fiscal year 1891. 


The revenues of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1891, are thus estimated upon the basis of existing laws: 
... $220, 000, 000 00 


135, 000, 000 00 
7, 000, 000 00 


From customs...:....... 
From internal revenue....... 
From sales of public lands..... 


OE OO ee eee ee er ees oreereeres Peewee nee e eee ewanens seeeeees 
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From profits on coinage, ASSays, CbC......sseseeesseneseereeeseeeeeereenereseens $8, 500, 000 00 
From fees—consular, letters-patent, and land........scescscereeeeeseceeeeres 3, 000, 000 00 
From interest and sinking-fund, Pacific railways.........-112+ seseeereeees 2, 000, 000 00 
From tax on national bankS..../). 05. ;s.cvseserenaceacadennecdeoseresieccceisionsesons 1, 500, 000 00 
From customs fees, fines, penalties, CbC....crcecrrecsecsecececrceerersen encores 1, 000, 000 00 
From sales of Government Property.......sscsecesereceseecccersoeseecseeccuces 250, 000 00 
From deposits for surveying publi¢ lands........ ase ELLERY deceive reheat 250, 000 00 
From revenues of the District of Columbia... .ceecesscceresceereeeseeeones 2, 500, G00 00 
From nrisCellameOUs SOULCES.....cccesseccrerenceeeeecerecscccecstececescssseeeesee 4, 000, 000 00 

Potal estimated TECCIPtS,..<.,.c0.csecccssecscsersececetvesacassesewuien ss 385, 000, 0C0 00 


The estimates of expenditures for the same period, as submitted by 
the several Executive Departments and offices, are as follows: 


Legislative establishment..........++. Rie ssp. sotoactee eauees eee repeadenssae tsa $3, 399, 152 15 
Executive establishment— 
WROCUULVE DIOPEL cay .cesedeastorqraseaseeessereseystesssies $153, 644 00 
SHALQuWCDAr UMRORU ccosessescncnasansecasisdiesccenccessse? 150, 150 00 
Wreasury Depareunent..<.....cuesssnersdeceosecssseyaaaros 8, 790, 274 55 
MF APHDEPARUMUCIbs.tucvsatesvesesseneates rate eceenaneeo tee 2,188, 750 00 
IVAN VG I)C PAT UMMC M Os sss /ccqadsevescacessasescavaratsroggeanes 450, 906 00 
imntenionm Depanrbmment:..cusveststudcsccraeoevess+cee cur ees 4,791, '794 00 
Post-Office Department.........se0r40. quis gubieeseaasses 898, 770 00 
Department of AOtICR UTC sere. cose0esseeoacieecseo nes 1, 208, 430 00 
Departiren tor WANOVs 1 ..<ceecesiuesseteecescenaseces elon 158, 410 00 
DWEParhmMent Oe PUSHCEr > or csaeanceuascatecene ee ae 190, 650 00 
— 18,981,778 55 
uECicialhostaiig MANE b, cours otenenint ase chess aces teesetonat ed ceenstac esse acme. 454, 750 00 
HOREION in FENGOULEO cw, duesek oan sak thoavecerecarter stare access aeses om boaaat esse 1, 807, 285 00 
Militaryvesta lish Met ake cosaties crores shove vate tapecrs ccouocsdene ron neces. stews 25, 403, 148 86 
Naval establishment........ See asaala tune eesoeads seas aeaslenenereteitcc ascent cdescetc ns 24, 290, 498 79 
Indiamyaitairsy we cecue scoters Bonn: Hopicone Caan  ecHOnORtOLracosauuneeincacodboudansece 5, 804, 399 77 
Penslonsiavesencnetces ROBES SCAR ESS AEE HCC aL UN OIE OPAC Eo nonehy PE Ercan ict iota 98, 587, 252 00 
Public Works— 
sets] AULV Oka. cecetatees cnemekeos ese guadeatn eae seeee cs anes et 8, 900 00 
Preasury: Mepavumentie. sassy etnesseasseesseseeecseee ss 5, 453, 453 00 
VAG De Danbulenittecncsadsenacnssctv dacs cers anusagegaeate 12, 020, 184 74 
Nain Depantimentrsemrccarescstea sess cqaccomersewsesteaees 1, 308, 755 00 
Interior Deparynientteccrasesesses.cesececeock cena creAsos 212, 400 00 
Department onrmstleesse: ce. ccs centacechoccen cock Woaaaa 3, 800 00 
—_ 19, 007, 442 74 
IROSLBINGOTNIGE st oges ua stetrams poate hoot cost eacpaaes alte tear cocoeterar rn aaenemee : 7, 020, 361 65 
Miscelaneous— 
PARRIERISID DIVO ecderccvcceas car veete ar Settaats aut et caiiooeaee 3, 021, 531 12 
imesdeury Mepantmiendnc.s pvaccaes revauceneansebeecoweses 10, 542, 694 45 
Wis enanbi Ont arescccssesnecns ese denteen tee te oes: 5, 551, 040 35 
interior Departs ente.2:-0iertiaye.nsgnneeeenaeaeeet coe 6, 650, 575 00 
Department of MUSb dss cmves ne tetocs dees eeretere dete 3, 900 000 00 
Mistrictor Comm bia, coins yeks cateesenecsecuoesceusecest 5, 380, 114 27 


35, 045, 955 19 
Permanent annual appropriations— 


Interest on the public debt..........sseseeeseesseeees 31, 500, 000 00 
Refunding—customs, internal revenue, lands, ete..10, 393, 680 00 
Collecting revenue from customS............ceseceeeees 5, 500, 000 00 
IMiscellaneoust.rt wscccussen scster hemeer erat ereeeree ates 5, 075, 700 00 
-— 52, 469, 380 00 
Total estimated expenditures, excluding sinking-fund............ 292, 271, 404 '70 


——— 
a 


Or an estimated Smrplus'Of. <a. s;cvessenoasanesvemee akersen tenn cana 92, 728, 595 30 
Estimated amount, required for the sinking-fund..............06. 49, 159, 073 00 


Leaving a net surplus for the year Of.........ccse0eees GR Soctsa os 43, 569, 522 30 


ae 
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The net surplus for the fiscal year 1889, together with $5,940 received 
for four per cent. bonds issued for interest accrued on refunding certi- 
ficates converted during the year, and $33,503,357.76 taken from the 
cash balance in the Treasury at the beginning of the year, making alto- 
gether $90,979,427.35, was applied to the purchase and redemption of 
the debt, as follows: 


Redemption of— 
MosmlotlibyandrAncust. IL OGL.55..0. cvs eucesssciverssnceelenare coves cous $3, 600 00 
Loan of July and August, 1861, continued at 34 per cent........00 26,750 00 
ES ASANO gel OO rercaeg oreo aw taaits Shaws tease aa ieoaaegasavades Taneeeotenecee Eat 2,100 00 
Loan of 1863, continued at 34 per Cent..........csssccecssoeecesesceceece “1,100 00 
Five-twenties of 1862............ Ba aven doe sie ceeaunncs secon nev nast ashes vasa 1, 050 00 
RETNA Le OtpeE SUL erat gemma gh waceesatcasoss soeacscdetciinncyvertaressecneeroster 7, 600 00 
PON SOLO GLOOM rstnte eaoss sa ots sek aaa awa s+Setana gas ognaras cara reacany omeeeoe 22, 200 00 
WOUSOISKOLMU SOS E mrsc scsi areuscntressactevscsosacssaethocevey carter soecdeesoaee 5, 450 00 
Mem—fORnes Olea SO vara setsistenn saseeuos vas acaicehakeurreuisepvanranaeattene 4,000 00 
PECL OBI ON MOO lacs cag teh beatae sree sedas + Sete secucete teecedetune an comiuets 2,100 00 
Funded loan of 1881, continued at 3} per cent.......... 7, 350 00 
SUR NELIOE 1 ESISRD ESA aeons GRP Ser Se ea Ba eA 436, 200 00 
Old demand, compound-interest, and other notes 3,755 00 
Purchase of— 
HPO AOI OLMES OM crac as concaseasay scares vebenswepesvideestosnte ht esners 70, 414, 200 00 
PANT COMOAMIOLE LOOT cctrackesasrii ence soses ade dances te tgndiosesnn sees teaane sacs 11, 266, 750 00 
Peamiunr on tonded loan Of LEON oi sy erasnscdoestsenntncdacduncdwsedeubesss sess 5, 520, 686 86 
PROMIUMMON MANGO Lod OL LOOT. vcccostesasetcccurascaitacdacerouaundenavearevs 3, 254, 535 49 
IR eae easter c taeda nage Sactaw esi eaica ac omiaaien-o.elg here <naaanisenra teem ar auelcca te ans 90, 979, 427 35 


As compared with $103,220,464.71 at the close of the fiscal year 1888, 
the cash balance in the Treasury over and above all accrued liabilities 
at the close of 1889 was $71,484,042.39. If to this balance there be 
added the estimated surplus for the current fiscal year, the amount 
that may be applied to the purchase of bonds to June 30, 1890, will 
be $163,484,042.39. Bonds and other obligations of the United 
States have already been purchased and redeemed to the extent of 
$50,465,485.49, leaving the available cash on hand November 1, 1889, | 
$45,335, 762.40. . 

As shown by the foregoing statements the total revenues of the 
United States for the year ended June 30, 1889, amounted to 
$387, 050, 058. 84.. 

The increase over the fiscal year 1888 was $7,783,984,08. The in- 
crease for 1888 over the fiscal year 1887 was $7,862,797.10. 

The total amount received from customs, the last fiscal year, was 
$223, 832, 741.69, showing an increase over the year 1888 of $4,741,568.06, 
and being the largest amount ever received in any one year from that 


“ gource. 


The total net receipts from internal revenue for the fiscal year 1889, 
as shown by the books of the Treasury, were $180,881,518.92, being 
an increase over the year 1888 of $6,584,641.94. 
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There was a decrease of $3,163,365.44 from the sales of public lands, 
and of $378,860.48 from miscellaneous sources. 

The total receipts of the last fiscal year have been exceeded but six 
times in the history of the Government. The ordinary expenditures 
of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, exclusive of premium on bonds, 
were also greater than in any other year, except during the war period, 
and the years which bore its cost most heavily, being $22,342,656.93 
greater than for the fiscal year 1888. The expenditures for the last 
quarter of the fiscal year 1889 were $9,790,696.74 less than for the last 
quarter of the fiscal year 1888. 

The amount estimated for pensions for the year 1889 was $76,312,400, 
and the estimates for same purpose, herewith submitted, for the year 1891 
are $98,587,252, showing an apparent increase of $22,274,852. These 
figures, however, do not even approximately represent the actual 
increase of expenditure for pensions, because the estimate for the 
year 1889 was wholly inadequate to meet the demands of the service. 
The amount regularly appropriated for pensions for that year was 
$81,758,700. To this was added a deficiency appropriation by last 
Congress of $8,000,000, and about $8,000,000 more were necessarily 
drawn from the appropriations for the current year, to pay pensions 
due in the fiscal year 1889, but for which sufficient appropriations 
had not been made. The total amount, therefore, which was actu- 
ally required for pensions for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, was 
$95,624,779. 11. 

The amount appropriated for pensions for the current year was 
the same as last year ($81,758,700) ; but there is an estimated defici- 
ency of $24,000,000 for this year, making a total of $105,758,700; 
deducting from this the $3,000,000 drawn out, as above stated, to meet 
the deficiency for last year, will leave chargeable to the current year 
$97,758,700. The amounts actual and estimated for pensions will 
therefore stand as follows: 


Expended for the year ended June 30, 1889............sece0e0 $95,624,779 11 
Appropriated and estimated for year ending June 30, 1890.. 97,758,700 00 
Estimated for year ending June 30, 1891...........cscecseceeees 98,587,252 00 


A comparison of the expenditures of 1879 with those of 1889 will 
show that during the last ten years the increase of pensions has not 
differed very widely from the decrease of interest on the public debt: 


POCNSIONS AMET CO eases cacncaceewesetee ec atiesteceeeeseete eee cetaee $35, 121, 482 39 
Pensions SIO en mes. ss cneettatesnnecsnseaateeseasteeses rosetead 95, 624, 779 11 
Inberestionpublicidept, yl Seo rncsnsessetetestenereaaeoeceee tens 10° 327, 949 00 


Interest on public debt, 1889.......... Rgeun cesses Sactievesnses 41, 001, 484 29 
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No patriotic American has ever complained of the vast amounts of 
interest paid to the men who loaned their money to preserve the integrity 
of the nation; much less will they complain of any just and proper 
recognition of the claims of men who, in the nation’s hour of extreme 
peril, sacrificed their lives and health to save it. 


Sinking-fund. 


Under the requirements of the act of February 25, 1862 (Revised 
Statutes, $$ 3688, 3689), establishing a sinking-fund for the gradual ex- 
tinguishment of the public debt, estimated for the current fiscal year at 
$48,321 116.99, there have been redeemed during the months of J uly, 
August, September, and October fractional currency, Treasury notes, 
and bonds of the’ United States which had ceased to bear interest, 
amounting to $11,310, in addition to the purchase of $12,136,750 of 
the funded loan of 1891 and $27,695,600 cf the funded loan of 1907, 
at a cost to the fund for premium of $710,666.79 on the former and 
$7,536,058.37 on the latter loan. The requirements of the fund for the 
fiscal year 1890 have thus been practically provided for. 


Purchase of bonds. 


During the twelve months ended October 31, 1889, there were pur- 
chased under the circular of April 17, 1888, United States bonds to the 
amount of $99,233,950. Of these, $32,279,400 were obtained prior to 
March 4, 1889, and $66,954,550 after that date. 

Notwithstanding the diminished supply of bonds for sale in the 
markets the Government has been able to obtain at constantly decreas- 
ing prices a sufficient amount of bonds to meet the requirements of the 
sinking-fund for the current fiscal year and carry out the provisions of 
law respecting the investment of the surplus revenue. While it was 
necessary to pay 108 for 43 per cent. bonds of 1891 purchased March 5, 
1889, with a net premium of 7.97, they were offered and accepted Octo- 
ber 31 at 1053, the net premium being 4.99, a decrease inactual premium 
of nearly 3 percent. During thesame period, or from April 6 to Octo- 
ber 31, 1889, the price of 4 per cent. bonds was reduced from 129 to 
127 and the net premium from 28.93 to 26.66, a reduction in actual 
premium of over 27 per cent. 


SURPLUS REVENUE. 


It appears, from the foregoing estimates, that after due provision shall 
have been made for meeting the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
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including the requirements of the sinking-fund, there will remain, 
under the operation of existing laws, an annual surplus of revenue of 
about $44,000, 000. 

An accumulation of money in the Treasury beyond the necessities 
of the Government endangers legitimate business, tends to excessive” 
and wasteful public expenditure, and ‘to encourage extravagance in 
private affairs. 

In the presence of such conditions, it is a manifest duty to wisely 
guard against a fature needless accumulation with its fruitful train of 
evils. 

Means of reduction. 

If a portion of the surplus revenue can be used to enlarge our foreign 
markets, and thereby advance our commercial and productive interests, 
it is the part of wisdom to so apply it. The strengthening of our coast 
defenses, and the building up of our Navy, subjects of national con- 
cern, offer further opportunity for wise expenditures that would return 
the money directly to the people. 

But after making provision for such expenditures as may be proper 
and reasonable for these purposes, a large annual surplus will still re- 
main under the operation of existing laws. 

Reduction of the interest-bearing debt of the Government, by the 
purchase of bonds, is the expedient resorted to for returning a part of 
this surplus to the channels of trade, and is the only means now open 
to the Secretary of the Tréasury for the use of this money. To re- 
quire from him this measure of responsibility and discretion is of 
doubtful wisdom. 

A possible successful appeal to this discretion tempts individuals to 
rash business undertakings, in the belief that the money in the Treas- 
ury will be used to avert threatened disaster. In the absence of such 
discretion in the Secretary, the possible use of this money would cease 
to enter into the calculations of the business world. 

it is manifestly ‘wrong to take money from the people for the can- 
cellation of bonds, to the saving of only about 2 per cent of interest, 
when it is worth to them, perhaps, three times as much in their busi- 
ness. Itis rather through a reduction of customs receipts and internal 
taxes, that an unnecessary accumulation of money in the Treasury 
should be avoided. 

Tobacco tax. 


There was received during the last fiscal year, from all sources of 
internal revenue, the sum of $130, 881,513.92. This, it is estimated, 


would be increased, under existing laws, to $135,000, 000 for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 
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The tax collected on tobacco was as follows: 


From cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots.......ccccseveccsseesenees $12, 677, 987 60 
IBPOM RSME Req cases cnn Conga fase seas s reacts coakapeeaoanaeen ube 645, 089 57 
Erpmemanutactres Of ODACCOss..-5.cscese ccs ceseresereneeececas 17, 076, 899 94 
RCH IS OCIA FAKES <a waecoseiigs ctor eesseesatbccaaeede Aino cetieae 1, 466, 883 31 

RIROBHULTetdustea crea estou ates OCG eee Rares eee 31, 866, 860 42 


Whatever may be said of the moral or physical effects and influence 
of tobacco, it has come to be regarded as a necessity by the poor as 
well as the rich. It is now the only product of agriculture that is 
directly taxed by the Government. . 

The repeal of this tax would reduce the surplus about $32,000,000. 


Alcohol for use in the arts. ‘4 


The subject of exempting alcoho] used in the arts from internal- 
revenue tax deserves attention. It is estimated upon careful inquiry 
that about 6,000,000 gallons of alcohol are annually used in this coun- 
try in a vast number of chemical and medicinal preparations of com- 
mon and needful use, as well as in many of the important mechan- 
ical and industrial arts, from which a tax of $5,400,000 is collected. 
Its use for these purposes would doubtless be largely increased were it 
not for this tax, which is equivalent to about 250 per cent. of its value. 
This is a direct and onerous burden upon our industrial interests and 
upon the consumers of the articles produced, for which there now seems 
to be no necessity or excuse. 

As alcohol may be exported without the payment of this tax, a 
direct discrimination is thus made in favor of foreign manufacturers, 
to the serious detriment of our own industries. 

The proposition to remove this tax should commend itself to the ad- 
vocates of free raw material for use in domestic manufactures, and 
should certainly meet with favor from those who demand the free ad- 
mission of wool, on which there was collected in the last fiscal year 
the sum of $5,982,211.76, and the production of which has been stimu- 
lated to the notable benefit of our agricultural interests, by a rate of 
duty equal to about 34 per cent., while the tax upon alcohol is more 
- than seven times greater. 

The proposition to exempt alcohol for use in the arts has met with 
the objection that it would increase the difficulty of collecting the taxes 
on other distilled spirits, but the Senate amendment to House bill 9051 
of the last Congress seems to provide the necessary safeguards. 

Tn case the tax should be removed from tobacco, and from alcohol used 
in the arts, the reduction thus effected would be about $37,500,000, 
leaving a balance from internal revenue of about $97,500,000. 
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Oustoms revenue. 


Reduction in receipts from customs presents the only other advisable 
means for diminishing the revenue. ‘This can be accomplished : 

First. By reduction in rates of duty upon those articles which, by 
reason of inconsiderate legislation, or changes which have oceurred in 
the development of our industries, are found to be excessive. — 


Second. By increase in rates upon articles which have not been suc- 
cessfully produced here, because not adequately protected ; the obvious 
effect of which increase would be to stimulate domestic production and 
diminish importations and revenue. It is plain that such articles 
should either be fairly protected or placed upon the free-list. 


Third. By transferring to the free list articles which, from climatic 
or other causes, are not and can not be successfully produced here, 
also articles which, under existing conditions, we can not economically 
produce in sufficient quantities to meet the needs of our people, or to 
serve the purpose of competition with foreign productions, and articles 
the production of which is of inconsiderable importance. 


Horizonial reduction. 


The cases are exceptional under our tariff in which a moderate or 
reasonable reduction of rates would result in a decrease of the revenue. 
Asa generalrule, a reduction in the rates of duty would increase im- 
portations in greater proportion than the rates are reduced, and so 
increase rather than diminish receipts. This would be the result of 
any plan of horizontal reduction yet proposed ; thus, a horizontal re- 
duction of 10 or 20 per cent. in rates might result in 20 or 50 per cent. 
or even greater increase in the volume of imports. The tendency of 
this would be to largely increase the surplus, and, to the extent of the 
increased importations, to deprive American workmen of the employ- 
ment which belongs to them, and correspondingly to reduce the price of 
labor. The disastrous effects of such a policy upon the country would 
be threefold— 

First. It would diminish the demand for American labor and capital 
by the amount of labor and capital expended in foreign countries upon 
the production of such increased importations. 


Second. It would withdraw from active circulation here the money 
required to pay the duties on these inereased importations, and thus 
add to the evils of our present surplus. 


Third. It would largely increase the adverse balance of trade with 
foreign countries, and contract our circulation by the amount of money 
necessarily exported to meet our increased indebtedness abroad. 
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Tariff for revenue only. 


‘A tariff for revenue only contemplates such an adjustment of duty, as 
will yield the largest amount of revenue at the lowest rates. It means 
the largest possible quantity of importations consistent with the amount 
of customs revenue required to defray the expenses of the Government. 

If, under a protective tariff, $300,000,000 of importations would pay 
an annual revenue of $100,000,000, to produce the same amount at half 
the rates, under a tariff for revenue only, would require $600,000, 000 of 
importations. The result of this policy, in the case supposed, would 
be to take from American producers their home market for 390,000,000 
of products and transfer it to their foreign competitors. While it 
would thus deprive our workmen of employment, it would also deplete 
the country of gold to pay for foreign labor and material, which should 
be supplied at home. 


Practices of trade affecting tariff. 


A tariff based upon the difference in the cost of labor and materials, 
in this and foreign countries, will fail of its purpose in times of over- 
production and depression in competing countries. Foreign manu- 
facturers are compelled to maintain their extensive establishments in 
order to manufacture at the minimum cost, and as this is the only 
country that will buy more than is needed for present demand, it be- 
comes, at such times, the dumping-ground for all manufacturing Kurope. 
For a long time past a considerable proportion, at least of articles of 
certain lines of importations, has been of this class. They have been 
sold here below, in fact without regard to, the cost of production, the 
manufacturers looking to their own and faveik gn markets, which they 
control, for their profit. 

All these conditions and practices of trade should i carefully con- 
sidered in framing a tariff either for the purposes of protection or 
revenue. : 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 

Whatever differences of opinion there may be with regard to the best 
method of disposing of the surplus revenue, and preventing the accumu- 
lation of money in the Treasury beyond the proper needs of the Gov- 
ernment, and however diverse may be opinions as to the abstract 
question of taxation for revenue purposes, customs and internal, there 
is general agreement that a revision of the tariff and customs laws is 
urgently needed. 

I believe it to be the dominant sentiment of the country that, in the 
adjustment of duties on imports, protection to home industry should be 
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a governing consideration. While there is a wide divergence of judg- 
ment on this proposition, it can not well be denied that it is the settled 
policy of this Government that such duties shall be so levied as to result 
in the protection of labor, employed in domestic industries, from de- 
structive foreign competition. 

One of the fundamental objects in the levying of duties on imports, de- 
clared inthe preamble of the first tariff act passed by Congress in 1789, 
was the encouragement and protection of manufactures. The doctrine 
thus proclaimed has broadened with our advancing civilization and 
growth, and its wisdom has been demonstrated by the marvelous de- 
velopment of those industries, protected by the high duties, demanded 
by the necessities of the Government incident to civil war. 

It should, however, be remembered that the prime object in the im- 
position of these high duties was the raising of revenue, and rates were 
adjusted to that end, rather than to the protection and development of 
domestic industries. It came about, therefore, that the measure of pro- 
tection was capricious and unequal, and some industries were greatly 
prospered, while others, equally favored by natural resources and con- 
ditions, either languished or failed of development. 


Inequalities. 


The tariff act of 1883 was hastily considered and passed. While in- 
tended as a protective measure, it was based on former tariffs, and per- 
petuated many of the inequalities and other defects with which those 
acts abounded, and which have not only been directly hurtful to certain 
domestic interests, but have afforded opportunities for evasion, and 
provoked constant dispute and litigation. 

Certain of these inequalities and defects in the present law, arise also 
from the changed Spatas of trade and manufacture since its enact- 
ment. 

Appeals and suits. 


Uniformity of assessment at the several ports, and often as between 
importers of like merchandise at the same ports, has not been secured. 
Doubts as to the meaning of many of the separate provisions of the 
tariff schedules have led to constant appeals to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which are often stimulated by speculative importers and cus- 
toms attorneys, who seek to profit by the payment of the higher rates 
of duty, upon the basis of which the merchandise is sold to the con- 
sumer, and the chance of obtaining a refund through the action of the 
Treasury Department or the courts. Thus domestic producers and 
importing merchants are deprived of a stable basis for their business 
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calculations, and trade and commerce, as affected by the tariff, is 
thereby disturbed and unsettled. There were 25,349 appeals by im- 
ports ters from the decisions of collectors of customs, chiefly from the port 
of New York, during the last fiscal year, and there are now pending in 
the United States circuit court for the southern district of New York 
4,497 suits, which relate to more than two hundred and fifty different 
articles concerning which the classification is disputed. Of these suits 
1,735 were brought during the last fiseal year, and in that time only 
653 were disposed of, showing an increase in the number in the fiscal 
year of 1,082. It will be seen that under this state of things there is 
no prospect that the courts will be able to dispose of this accumulated 
litigation, in which the amount is estimated at not less than $25, 000,000.* 

As aresult of this increasing practice of making protest and appeal, 
in all cases where the meaning of the statutes is in any sense obscure, 
the public has come to look rather to the Secretary of the Treasury 
than to Congress for relief from real or imaginary hardships attributed 
to the tariff. Indeed, the Secretary is constantly importuned to make 
rulings equivalent to tariff legislation. 

All this is subversive of commercial and official morality, is de- 
structive of legitimate trade, and appeals to the judgment of all fair- 
minded men for correction. 


Conflicting provisions and ambiguities. 


It is therefore urged that in revising the tariff schedules care be 
taken to avoid conflicting provisions and ambiguities, which have been 
productive of the evils mentioned ; also that rates be so adjusted as to 
avoid the inequalities of the existing law so hurtful to domestic in- 
dustries. 

The law which imposes a duty of 13 cents per pound on lead ore, 
and also exempts from duty ores of silver and gold, illustrates these 
conflicting provisions. Gold and silver are often combined with lead 
in ore. Ore of this character is claimed to be commercially silver or 
gold ore if the value of either exceeds that of the lead, and such has 
been the decision and ruling of this Department for the past ten years. 
Tt is submitted that the law as to lead ore should provide a duty upon 
the lead contained therein. As the law now stands, if the silver or 
gold is the component of chief value the lead escapes duty. On the 
other hand, if the lead is the component of chief value, the gold or 
silver is subjected to duty at the rate provided for lead. Thus the 
purpose of the law may be defeated in both cases. : 


* See report of the chief of the division of customs, in Appendix, 
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Duty dependent upon use. 


In many provisions of the present tariff the rate of duty is made 
dependent upon the use to which the article is to be applied. Whether, 
for example, 50 per cent., 20 per cent., or 10 per cent. shall be collected, 
or whether the article shall be admitted free of duty, is made to depend 
upon the individual opinion of the customs officer, or upon the state- 
ment of the importer. This has led to inharmonious action at different 
ports, and has caused disputes and litigation. Conspicuous examples 
of this character are found in the provisions relating to hat materials, 
to animals imported for breeding purposes; fresh fish, for immediate 
consumption; soap stocks, paving-tiles, various materials used for the 
manufacture of fertilizers; acids used for medicinal, chemical, or man- 
ufacturing purposes; articles used for dyeing or tanning; glass plates 
or disks for use in manufacture of optical instruments; various vege- 
table substances used for beds and mattresses; vases, retorts, and 
apparatus for chemical uses. 


Special exenvptions. 


I feel constrained to invite attention also to numerous provisions 
which exempt from duty merchandise otherwise dutiable, when im- 
ported by certain persons, societies, or associations. Notable in- 
stances are found in the exemption of the personal effects and tools 
of trade of persons coming from abroad, and of household effects, 
without limit as to quantity or value; also, so-called works of art, and 
various other manufactured articles. Such discriminations are harm- 
ful, not only to the importing trade, but to established domestic interests. 
They are in many cases without justification upon any reasonable 
theory, and have led to serious abuses. 


Extension of trade. 


Furthermore, in the construction of a tariff law in its broader 
sense, reference should be had not only to the changed conditions of 
our domestic commerce and manufactures since the enactment of pre- 
vious tariffs, but also to the cultivation and extension of our trade re- 
lations with those countries whose geographical situation and resources 
are such as to make intimate commercial intercourse with them particu- 
larly desirable. 


Undervaluations—systems of daty. 


In order that Congress might have the intelligent opinion of expert 
officers charged with the enforcement of the tariff laws at the prin- 
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cipal ports, I caused to be submitted to them, for examination and 
criticism, three important tariff bills which were considered by the 
last Congress, viz: House bills 8383 and 9051, and the Senate substi- 
tute for the latter. The reports of these officers are contained in the 
appendix to this report, and are commended to the attention of Congress. 
Particular attention is invited to the statements therein, showing the 
alarming prevalence of undervaluations. As a remedy for this evil the 
substitution of specific for ad valorem duties, wherever feasible under 
our tariff system, is generally advocated. In this I concur; and this 
view is sustained not only by the fact that the commercial countries 
of Europe have discarded fhe ad valorem and adopted the specific 
system, but also by the opinions of a long line of my predecessors. 
Under high ad valorem rates pure and simple, or the more objectionable 
system of specific rates based on value, not only do. discriminations 
occur between individual importers at the same port, always in favor 
of the unscrupulous, but different amounts of duty are collected at 
different ports upon merchandise of the same value. The inevitable 
result, as experience shows, is, that the honest trader is driven out of 
business, and domestic producers are insidiously deprived of the pro- 
tection which the law intends to give them, and upon the faith of which 
their business ventures are based. 

The opportunity for undervaluing afforded by this system has been 
generally taken advantage of, chiefly by shippers on foreign account. 
The tendency of this has been to concentrate the importing trade in 
goods subject to the higher ad valorem rates at one great port, thus 
depriving other ports of the business of importing merchandise of the 
class which they sell or distribute. This was forcibly stated by Mr. 
Fairchild, then Acting Secretary of the Treasury, in a communication 
dated June 14, 1886, to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, as follows: 


During the last year the proportion of the importations for the wholo country which 
are free of duty, or which pay purely specific rates, the latter including such articles 
of common use as salt, soda, tin-plates, and glass, entered at New York, ranged vari- 
ously from 34 to 63 per cent. While of articles subject to high ad valorem rates, such 
as silks, embroideries, laces, leather gloves, linens, cutlery, ornamental feathers, but- 
tons, trimmings, hats, bonuets, ete., the proportion imported at that port ranged from 
76 to 99 per cent., averaging over 85 per cent. of the entire importations of such goods 
into the United States. About 98 per cent. of all the silks imported into the country 
during the past year were entered at New York, and the average of such importations 
at that port for the past six years has been above 96 per cent. Fully 90 per cent. of 
these importations represented consignments on foreign account, and were as a rule un- 
dervalued. 


Ab 89-——4 
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Adjustment of tariff to changed conditions. 


It is obvious that as the conditions of production and trade change, 
particular provisions of a tariff law may become inapplicable and even 
harmful. While legislative interference should not beso frequent as to 
unnecessarily disturb the commercial and industrial interests of the 
country, it is suggested that reports at stated periods, by expert officers 
specially designated for that purpose, upon the operations of the tariff 
laws, and indicating needed changes, would prove valuable. 


CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION. 


The difficulties so embarrassing to the customs officers and the De- 
partment, growing out of the infirmities of the tariff schedules, are in- 
tensified by the inadequacy and faulty character of the laws relating to 
customs administration, which also needlessly and seriously annoy and 
hamper our citizens engaged in foreign commerce, and in many 
ways operate to neutralize or nullify the purposes of the tariff. These 
laws are derived from two hundred and sixty-three acts of Con- 
gress passed during a period of ninety years. The act of 17 99, the nu- 
cleus of the customs system, was at the time of its enactment, and has 
since been found to be, as has been well stated, ‘‘a marvel of clearness, 
conciseness, and accuracy.’’? It was admirably adapted to the conditions 
of the period of its passage, and these did not materially change within 
the succeeding half century. But since then the course of commerce, 
the usages of trade, and the conditions of commercial transactions 
generally, have so changed, and the volume of business has so ex- 
panded, that many of its provisions are ill-suited to the present time. 
The introduction of steam-navigation, its conduct by great companies 
with large fleets and regular service, conimunication by ocean cables, 
and other changes in the commercial world wrought by these and 
other agencies, render desirable a revision of the statutes governing 
customs administration so as to adapt them to existing needs, 

Itis true that the statutes relating to this subject were included in Title 
XXXIV of the Revised Statutes of 1873, but this was rather a eodifica- 
tion than a revision, as the commissioners of that revision were debarred 
from materially changing the phraseology of the laws, or introducing new 
matter. By the segregation under one title of sections derived from so 
many distinct laws, the revisers were unavoidably led into many errors 
respecting the relative arrangement of these sections, so that the im- 
perfect character of the existing statutes is in some cases magnified by 
this dislocation of their parts. Since the enactment of the Revised Stat- 
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utes, numerous amendments and much new and fragmentary legislation 
have added still further to the difficulties of construction. 

_ No matter upon what lines the tariff schedules may be revised, or 
whether revised at all, it is hoped that Congress will recognize the 
urgent need for such a revision of these statutes as will remedy the 
evils mentioned. The reports of the customs officers, contained in the 
appendix to this report, afford much information concerning these 
difficulties and indicate remedial legislation thought to be advisable, 


Invoices—consular authentication. 


There is urgent need for radical reform in the system of appraisements. 
Under the present law it is practically impossible to secure uniform and 
just valuations. The provisions relating to the form of invoices and their 
consular authentication should be amended so as to give appraising 
officers in all cases more definite information of the actual transaction 
which the invoice is claimed to represent than is at present required. 
The invoice should contain an accurate description of the goods; it 
should be made out in the currency of the country of export, or the 
currency actually paid; and where goods are obtained otherwise than 
by purchase, the declaration should state that the invoice represents the 
actual market value of the merchandise in the principal markets of the 
country whence exported, instead of the time and place when and where 
procured or manufactured, as now required by the statute; so that the 
declaration may conform to the legal basis of appraisement. 

Penalties for undervaluation should be made applicable to informal 
or pro forma invoices, as well as to those authenticated by consular 
officers. | 

Coverings, packing charges, ete. 

Tt is necessary, in order to enable appraising officers to make uniform 
and satisfactory appraisements, that they be relieved from the embar- 
rassments imposed upon them by the law which exempts the coverings, 
charges, etc., from duty, and which has been productive of constant 
trouble, fraud, and litigation.- In very many cases merchandise has no 
market value apart from its coverings and incidental packing, and the 
arbitrary rule that a part of this value shall be deducted in the assess- 
ment of duty is illogical, and, in fact, requires the appraising officers 
to do an impossible thing—to work an incongruity. 


Reappraisements. 


The system of appointing merchants to act as members of reapprais- 
ing boards, although it may have worked satisfactorily in former years 
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when the volume of importations was comparatively small, and im. 
porters owned the goods imported, and when disputes as to value were 
rare, has become, under present conditions, not only ineffective but 
productive of serious abuses, scandal, and contention, and is injurious 
alike to the revenue and legitimate trade. The remedy generally sug- 
gested, and which appears to have met the approval of reputable 
merchants throughout the country, is an increase in the number and 
an enlargement of the functions of general appraisers so as to devolve 
upon those officers the sole duty of hearing and disposing of appeals 
from original appraisements. J am of the opinion that such legislation 
is imperatively needed. 


Punishment of frauds. 


There is now no adequate means afforded by the laws for the punish- 
ment of fraud in the entry of merchandise. This is attested by the 
reports of the Secretaries of the Treasury during the past ten years. 
T concur in their repeated recommendations that the statutes should 
be so amended as to enable the Government to obtain the forfeiture 
of merchandise, or its value, upon proof of false entry, placing upon 
the claimant the burden of proof to show innocence of fraud in the 
transaction. The Government is now required to prove affirmatively 
not only that the goods were falsely entered, but that such entry was 
made with fraudulent intent, and to obtain such proof is, as a rule, 
impossible. 


Damage allowanees. 


The law under which rebate of duties is allowed on imported mer- 
chandise for damage on the voyage of importation, was passed in 1799, 
when water transportation was confined to sailing-vessels. Owing to 
long voyages and incidental exposure to weather and water, merchandise 
was liable to damage and deterioration, from which the owner could 
not then, as now, protect himself by marine insurance. 

Within recent years almost all merchandise subject to damage is 
transported in steamers making quick transit, and there is but little 
liability to actual damage ; so that the causes which led to the enact- 
ment of the original law have largely disappeared. ‘The law has now 
become a convenient means for the perpetration of frauds of the most 
scandalous character, is demoralizing to customs officials, and operates 
so uniformly and largely to the advantage of the unscrupulous, that its 
repeal is generally demanded by honest merchants throughout the 
country. 
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Drawbacks. 


The manifest purpose of the law enacted in 1861, which authorizes 
the payment of a drawback on the exportation of articles manufact- 
ured from imported material on which duties have been paid, was to 
foster home manufactures. In practice, however, it has been found in 
some cases to operate to the disadvantage of domestic production. It 
often occurs that the materials, thus relieved from duty, are such as are 
the completed products of our own factories. 

Was not the law intended to cover crude materials only? Congress 
should define more clearly the character of the materials to be ex- 
empted, as well as the extent to which such materials shall be ad- 
vanced to constitute a manufacture. Applications are frequently 
made, and in many cases have been allowed for drawbacks where the 
essential work of manufacture has been done abroad, and only an in- 
Significant amount of labor expended upon the article here in order to 
chahge its form. ‘This results practically in a discrimination in favor 
of foreign labor. 

The administration of the drawback laws has been attended with 
much difficulty, and it has been found impossible to guard against 
the allowance of fraudulent claims. In many cases the chief benefi- 
ciaries of these laws are foreign manufacturers, and custom-house 
brokers. 


Refund of duties—sutts. 


Allusion has already been made to the great number of protests and 
appeals, and also to the continued accumulation of suits in customs 
cases, and to the impracticability of a satisfactory disposition of them 
with the legal machinery at present provided. The existing system 
of refunding duties, exacted in excess, results in intolerable delay and 
loss to those who have legitimate claims, and, as before shown, fosters 
raids on the Treasury. This system also works to the serious disad- 
vantage of the Government in various ways, among which may be 
cited—- 

1. In thetime which usuaily elapses between the original classification 
of the merchandise alleged by the importer to be illegal, the proofs 
upon which the action was taken by the classifying officers is often 
lost or has passed beyond control of the Government, by change of offi- 
cers, death of witnesses, and the like. 

2. When judgment goes against the Government it carries large 
amounts of interest and costs, to be paid in addition to the duties 
erroneously exacted. 
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3. The inducements to private gain in these cases are so great that the 
“persons interested employ all possible means to success. They are 
aided by sagacious attorneys who generally make this business a 
specialty, and who are stimulated by large fees, usually one-half of the 
amount of the judgment obtained. In instances, improper and unpro- 
fessional methods have been resorted to to control juries, and secure the 
active or passive aid of the very officers relied upon by the Gov- 
ernment to sustain its interests. 

4. However earnest and vigilant the district attorney may be he 
is often overmatched by the opposing counsel and the means at their 
command for advancing their cases. Then, too, the interests of the 
Government obviously suffer from the frequent changes in the office of 
district attorney during the pendency of suits. 

It is plain to be seen that suits thus inspired and managed are liable 


to result in a miscarriage of justice, and that judgments thus obtained 


are not a safe basis for the construction of the tariff laws. 


Oustoms tribunal. 


There is certainly imperative need for a remedy for this condition of . 


things. Some system should be devised whereby these questions could 
be finally settled as they arise, and, in as many cases as possible, before 
the importer has made sale of his goods. The establishment of a 
special tribunal for the exclusive disposition of appeals in customs 
cases, would not only relieve the Department and the courts, but would 
prove of incalculable benefit to honest merchants and manufacturers, 
as well as to the public at large. 


Oaths. f 


Complaint is justly made by importers in the matter of custom-house 
oaths. They are compelled to take these oaths before the collector at 
much personal inconvenience. <A declaration, sanctioned by penalties, 


attested by any officer duly authorized to administer oaths, ‘would 


afford relief, and such change is recommended. 

Officers and employés of the revenue service are required to verify 
their accounts for official services under oath in the manner provided 
by sections 1790 and 2693, Revised Statutes. It is held by the Attor- 
ney-General that the fee for this oath is not a charge against the Gov- 
ernment, but must be paid by the individual. There are more than 
six thousand such employés, who are compelled to pay this fee once 
each month or oftener. It is suggested that these statutes be repealed, 
and that their essential requirements be embodied in the oath taken on 
original appointment to office, 


—— 
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Bonds. 


It is believed that the bond required on entry of merchandise for 
warehouse ‘may safely be dispensed with, These bonds involve great 
inconvenience to merchants and large expense, with no corresponding 
benefit. The Government is protected by actual possession of the 
merchandise, and may be further ,protected by the bond of the ware- 
houseman, and such further legislation as may be necessary to secure 
payment of the duties. 

The bond required by section 2899 of the Revised Statutes for the 
return of delivered packages fails of full protection to the revenue. Tis 
conditions should be so enlarged as to secure the payment of any bal- 
ance of duty fouhd,due on liquidation, or poner damages sustained by 
the Government. 

Fees. 


In the organization of the customs service, in 1799, it was contem- 
plated that its expense should be principally defrayed from fees, a 
schedule of which was then fixed. These collections long since proved 
inadequate to the needs of the service, and appropriations for its sup- 


-port have been made by Congress. 


These fees are now an insignificant factor in considering the expense 


of collecting the revenue—the total amount collected during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1888, was only $454,590.75. 


They are gathered from various sources for various services, and in 
amounts ranging from 10 cents to several dollars, the major portion 
being in sums of 50 cents and less. These collections impose a labor on 
the customs officers, and constitute an annoyance to individuals in 
excess of any public benefit. 

Fees for like services vary by statute in different sections of the coun- 
try, and the public are often led to believe that they are petty exactions, 
resulting from the greed of the officer who demands them for his personal 
benefit. As matter of fact there is seldom any foundation for such 
belief. But in some cases, when the total of fees collected fail to carry 
the collector’s compensation to the maximum, it is known that the 
collector has resorted to strained and unusual construction of the law 
and exacted illegal and excessive fees to increase his income. These 
exceptional demands are made possible by the existence of the fee- 
bill, and the persons on whom they are made are constrained to pay 
them, rather than risk delays and hostile acts that would work them 
greater loss. No satisfactory reason appears for the continuance of the 


system. 
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It does not comport with the dignity of the Government to exact 
a 10-cent fee for an official service. It has outgrown the necessity 
of sitting at the doors of its custom-houses and collecting admission 
fees from those it compels to come there to do business. 


Compensation of ‘collectors. 


Tn the interest of a better servicea change is demanded in the matter 
of the compensation of collectors, who should be paid fixed salaries 
adjusted to the duties and responsibilities of their respective offices. 
Some of these officers are now paid fixed salaries in full of all services, 
others are compensated by salaries supplemented by certain fees, com- 
missions, and allowances. An additional allowance is made for stor- 
age in the sum of $2,000, if so much be paid at the port. This 
allowance, under the decisions of the courts and of the accounting 
officers, is worked out in a way not readily comprehended, and opens 
the door to questionable, if not fraudulent methods. No equivalent 
service is rendered for it. The maximum compensation of collectors 
on the northern frontier, paid in this way, is $4,500, while collectors 
on the sea-board and surveyors at interior ports may thus receive 
$5,000. But certain collectors on the northern, northeastern, and north- 
western frontier have received in addition large sums from certain rail- 
road companies from the sale of blanks, under the provision of section 
2648, Revised Statutes. In some instances the annual income of the col- 
lector from the sale of these blanks has exceeded his official salary by 
$10,000 or $15,000. It has been an open secret, for years, that the sale 
of blanks by the collectors to railroad companies rather than the offi- 
cial salary has been the pecuniary significance of certain offices. It 
may be that thus far the Government has been fortunate in the selec- 
tion of these officers, and notwithstanding the financial obligation to 
the railroad companies, they have held an even hand between them and 
the Government. But it requires only a statement of the case to dis- 
close a temptation and motive, in the case of two masters, to serve the 
one paying the most money. The conditions are vicious and can be 
supported by no honest or administrative argument. 

It is earnestly recommended that collectors be compensated by fixed 
salaries, and that they shall not, directly or indirectly, because of their 
office, receive any other pecuniary fee or compensation whatever. 


Consolidation of customs districts and readjustment of salaries. 


The consolidation of customs collection districts has been the subject 
of frequent recommendation to Congress. Legislation in this regard is 
\ 
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again recommended in the interest of an economical and efficient 
Service. In the early organization of collection districts regard was 
had to the then existing conditions of our commerce and foreign 
trade confined to the sea-ports. The laws for their organization made 
them to comprise ‘‘all the waters and shores,” or ‘‘all the waters, 
shores, and rivers connected therewith.’’ No interior lines were de- 
Seribed, nor was it then found necessary to divide the entire country 
into collection districts. Foreign merchandise arrived by sailing-ves- 
sels and was entered at various sea-ports of first arrival. But the 
changed conditions wrought.by steam carriage and other agencies 
have destroyed the commercial importance of many of the old-time 
Sea-ports, and carried trade inland, building up great commercial 
centers removed from the former lines of water transportation. It 
has resulted that a considerable number of collection districts exist 
now only in name and in their demands on the Government for money 
to defray the expense of needless equipment. In the interest of good 
administration they should be abolished, and their territory included 
in other districts, care being taken to provide for requisite preventive 
service and the convenience of the merchant marine. 

Comparatively recent legislation has authorized the carriage of foreign 
dutiable merchandise inland for the payment of duty, and interior ports 
are rivaling those of the sea-coast in the revenue they return to the 
Treasury. Some of these are ports of entry in collection districts that 
have well-defined boundaries, others are mere ports of delivery, with no 
jurisdiction beyond municipal limits. It results that while the entire 
country is open to trade, and dutiable goods are transported to all parts 
of it, certain portions are not included in any well-defined customs dis- 
trict. It is uncertain what collector, if any, may exercise jurisdiction 
in case of fraud committed therein on the customs revenue. The use- 
less collection districts should be abolished, and new ones established 
wherever demanded in the interest of a safe and economical service. It 
is deemed of vital importance that there be an early reconstruction of 
collection districts, with well-defined boundaries, to include the entire 
territory of the United States. 

In doing this, unnecessary offices should be abolished, the salaries 
in some cases reduced, and, at certain ports of growing importance, 
new offices should be established to meet the needs of the service. 
The salaries of the appraisers at the principal ports, now inadequate, 
should be increased so as to be made commensurate with the important 
and responsible duties devolving upon them. 
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Revision of customs laws. 


Many of the reformatory changes in the customs laws above suggested 
have been embodied in one form or another in bills introduced in the 
last Congress. These were doubtless the result of careful investigation 
and consideration by the appropriate committees, and their general 
features are understood to have had the approval of my immediate pre- 
decessor. It is not improbable that these or similar measures will be 
again introduced, with better promise of enactment. Believing the 
changes thus proposed would greatly benefit customs administration, I 
urgently recommend them to the early and favorable consideration of 
Congress. 

While recommending this legislation, I earnestly invite attention to 
the necessity for a complete codification and revision of the customs 
laws, to include such modifications and new provisions as practice and 
experience have demonstrated are required for the efficiency of the 
system. 

Materials for such a codification and revision have been collected and 
partially formulated, under my direction, by competent officers of this 
Department. These materials are intended for, and will be at the dis- 
posal of, Congress. 


Conferences of local appraisers. 


Quarterly conferences of local appraisers, under special appropria- 
tion for that purpose, have been held regularly at New York during 
the year. 

The anticipated benefits of these conferences have been realized in 
more unitorm appraisements and classification at the several ports, and 
generally in more intelligent and satisfactory administration of this 
important branch of the customs service. 

These officers, at their conferences, have also materially aided the 
Department by their advice upon important questions of classification, 
which from time to time have been submitted to them for their opinion. 

It is recommended that the appropriation for these conferences be 


continued. 
t 


iapenses of collecting the revenue from customs. 


Should the fund for the expenses of collecting the revenue from cus- 
toms continue to be derived from a permanent appropriation, with 
the addition of the contingent receipts from certain sources now avail! 
able, it should be materially increased to meet the changed conditions 
since it was last fixed by enactment. 
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a Serious Re ececreistts have occurred several timesthrough deficiency 
in this appropriation, which has proved insufficient to defray the nec- 
. “essary expenses of collection, the average annual cost of which exceeds 
~ $7,000,000. 
_ The fund at disposal is derived from the permanent annual appro- 
priation of $5,500,000 made by the act of March 3, 1871, ‘‘and in 
_ addition thereto such sums as may be received from fines, penalties, 
& and forfeitures connected with the customs and from fees paid into 
_ the Treasury by customs officers, and from storage, cartage, drayage, 
labor, and services,’’ which, on the date of the passage of the ach, 
amounted to nearly $2 000,000. 
_ Sincethat time the sant receipts from thesesources have diminished 
about $1,000,000, in consequence of legislation affecting fines, penalties, 
and forfeitures, and the abolition of many of the official fees. 
_ Since 1871 the volume of customs business has largely increased, 
‘i ‘The entire system of transportation of goods without appraisement at 
__the ports of first arrival has been established, involving additional ex- 
2 pense through the creation of new ports. 
. Three times during this period there has been a deficiency in the 
~ means available for the expenses of collecting the customs, causing 


pe 
So 
£ 


much embarrassment in the conduct of the service, and hardship to 
_ employés, who were obliged to wait for their pay until appr ope 
_ for deficiencies were made. 

There has also been a lack of means to increase the efficiency of the 
service, and to detect and prevent frauds npon the revenue. 

The maintenance of this important branch of the Government should 
not be dependent upon contingent receipts, always fluctuating in 
amount and impossible of accurate estimate. It is suggested that all 
Official receipts under the statute relative to the collection of duties, 
2 and amounting to about $1,000,000 per annum, be covered into the 
_ Treasury as a part of the general receipts, and that the permanent an- 
nual appropriation for the expenses of collecting the revenue from cus- 
_toms be increased to $7,500,000. 


# 
Ne FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


& The total value of our imports and exports of merchandise and specie 
e ‘during the last fiscal year was $1,613,137,633, an increase over the 
& ~ preceding year of $87,473,843, aa was greater than for any year 
_ since 1881. 
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The value of the imports and exports of merchandise and specie 
during the last three fiscal years has been as follows: 


Merchandise. 
1887. 1888. 1889. 
Exports— x 
WPONIESEIO siuccscesvocess eset sedevssensslvsousccecaeciedicasiencsetinvaveedsensnan $703, 022, 923 | $683, 862,104 | $730, 282, 609. 
FOTCTO IM: sccucsecscesocseesnecssoejegrsestescneesnsssusnesscarsassacaasassgens 13, 160, 288 12, 092, 403 12, 118, 766 
DOULA cc cs cavesecenevsoseatvassensésusesendessagnonsaeedsnenanaeascet a 716, 183, 211 695, 954, 507 742,401, 375 
PEW OTUG) cas sane ss sesbescessissavccdchussesweanemveuesey wose| 692,319,768 723, 957, Lid 745, 131, 652 
Excess of exports........0. 23, 863,443 |... cseeeeseeeeseeees seesereaccsetercusane 
Excess of imports. tes 28, 002, 607 2, 730, 277 
Specie 
1887. 1388. 1889, 
Exports—— 
ROL omatnscrcecsencdecoutesSatvusmanes saurlcasseneseetasnptorteansenneecsnns $9,701,187 | $18, 376, 184 $59, 952, 285 
STV Cecceee Sos en eee ener anh comer ened ana ae ete 26,296,504 | 28, 087, 949 36, 689, 248 
ROEO re ccecsusesccdssacstrascscsvatecseransreuescuentessssaen qacosies reas 35, 997, 691 46, 414, 183 96, 641, 533 
Imports— = 
(EVCIVS ak Retiree | Sc ep enn a Ga Rants hans iad hai: 42,910,601 | 48,934,317 10, 284, 858 
17, 260, 191 15, 408, 669 18, 678, 215 
—— ee ee eee 
60,170,792 | 59,337,986 28, 963, 073 
elise cep ON A bts Soa 67, 678, 460 
24 173 100 © S12 GOS 9BOB ul erresceet teers : 


The exports of gold, exclusive of ores, during the last fiscal year were 
$59,952, 285, the largest since 1875 ; the imports were $10, 284,858. This 
excess of exports over imports of gold occurred mainly in May and 
June last, amounting during those months to $30,000,000. This excess 
was largely due to the increase of foreign travel on the part of our 
people and the consequent increased demand for foreign exchange. 


Exports. 


The total value of exports of domestic merchandise was $730,282, 609 
for the fiscal year 1889, an increase of $46,420,505 over the preceding 
year, and was greater than that of any year except 1880, 1881, 1882, 
and 1883. 

The following articles of domestic merchandise exported have ma- 
terially increased or decreased during the fiscal year : 


Inerease. 


Corner rccnm era ivesnaietanvdes seuatees nines oe et san ree cepsdAdabasastore so» PLO, 626, 327 
Cotton, unmanufactured........5.cesssecsorssceeees Spacer toserssecsenee 14, 758, 510 
IZLOVASLONS a astewn eerncpstavneseseesuues ee en ee eee Ne taredecessessesecs lil, OG4a aad: 
RAGIN UTIN GH States cere Nessa strane Aiea ante ast cubicemee ROUEN IER eR ene 5, 489, 715 


Woodland manutacturesoficesw iat cance mentee ae Cnet ereee 3, 349, 362 
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ie Mineral ous, refined ’......0.--case-sesca0 ppbdoobnc stesteeeeesesessserses G3, 570, 144 
Tron and steel, and manufactures Of............cccceosccsvsseseanee’ 3, 393, 043 
Copper ore..... lateeseeesececssceesescseeenessrevcsenssecsssessesseersessers 2,453, 571 
F Bee eA R Aethe ts anv educa prataquapes bod sesnaews cask orsclvivsvedoabnge abbeeesn 2, 357, 814 
| HOPS oi..sssescsesseceeessveresescstevessnsssesssesssecessesessccssscseseesees 1, 620,772 
Pruits and) nUts..22.5o.cc..s.eses. seeesccecssecrcesccssesccssseecessesseee 1, 561, 376 
Leather, and manufactures Of .....ceseecsevessuevdssesevsnesssens 1, 164, 295 
Decrease. 
Wihcaiticercor.tscsacrecsssesssaespiecnsts Sect eee seeeecereceseraccnsesscsveoe GL4, 588, 767 
Wheat HOUT yo. .c cscs sce A iedoostide ceo aRGSrrSEBaBAon. sth ncaa sesoveee 9, 481, 225 
Pohacvo; UNMANUACtUred «05.00.66... .cceisenewersersonwecrosassevseep 8, 035, O16 
; Cotton, manufactures of .......... sae saseuestteasesteons sentterssccesey a op COU D4: 
COpPeANPOtS4 DASA CCl: ccreseese dover sccdtodeciocsathossaces jeer aeeee tn FOOT COU) 
SU CAT eTOMMEC cs cat oasincte serie one ACCS OE SGOpRON SOO: Seasetrsssesresersce sgl td Looe 
There was an increase in the value of domestic exports, as follows: 
To The United Kingdom....... Graudndcionsdnanob alse Soicaosgasosusnecn, (ale Zany az il 
To Germany.......... ecposcace LUD Ee ei 
EL OMESCAM CConapeasewesoae8 paar ttie Sat sree a dass ten nstucneandeme see Sats ep NbEOeONOSO 
Mo BritisheNorth American “PrOViNCeS....c0.5065cecscocssssrtevees | Oy SUA NOR 
ALON OMA MA CIICA na a asleseneneelsnsieceseahsneaasMsscenneosesovecsseseeel 2 Os OAOLCO 
To West Indies........... Boctinhnoroonsndhcs aausoccnascaacacSo6LoUenGELBCOE 2, 972, 889 
And a decrease in the value of domestic exports, as follows: 
LNORRMISSIA ANY EULLO PCs csasee sasecavesiorss saswavesieras selese svennotertssnensnep eaten ad 
POU S Palle em-eseae De ctcracescnanserese ines seaneoceer sees pica ienapree opse raced SOU AOAG 
kg) ST ENG 168 Seba scucesoroanc aetbscboouesHebodcaniondoobt cogarsscodonsbenncnorec = sey Abs eek 
PETC HTT age ER oe ICR RE BN Ha POMC UNE UE 
The imports during the last fiscal year was the largest in the history 
of our commerce, amounting to $745,131,652, an increase of $21,174,538 
over the fiscal year 1888. 
The value of the principal articles of domestic exports during the 
three years ending June 30, 1889, was as follows: 
Articles. 1887. 1888, 1889, 
FAME AIS ios: seccececensee Praia et ase eassenceacahine Geese sasokt anon: $10, 598, 862 | $12,885,090 | $18,374, 805 
.| 165,768, 662 | 127,191,687 | 128, 876, 661 
fj 4, 526, 325 6, 295, 380 6, 680, 479 
Copper, and 3,727, 447 3, 812, 798 2, 348, 954 
’ Cotton, and manufactures of 221,151,399 | 236, 029, 949 247, 987, 914 
Furs and fur-sking.........ccc0 4, 807, 277 4 177, 246 5, 034, 4385 
Tron and steel, and manufactm 8 of. 15, 963, 756 ik 763, 0384 21, 156, 077 
Leather, and manufactures Of... ' 10, 436, 138 9, 583, 41 10, 747, 706 
se | 7,309, 691 6, 423, 930 6, 927, 912 


Oil- cake and oil-cake meal......... 
Oil, mineral.. Wipcaasnvse ti centhe <ee 


Provisions: 
Meat products.........ccccscccsssccossecscscececsnscetosesccanccssccscoosce 82, 945, 994 82, 142, 687 93, 403, 418 


9, 837,302 | 10,916, 018 10,719, 026 


46,824,915 | 47, 042, 409 49, 913, 677 


Dairy products. Ae 
Sng ee Se oe Beate Sie ane By 2,192, 290 1, 076, 410 
Tohaceo, and manufactures of .. ee ae 29, 230, 672 25,514,541 22, 609, 668 
Wood, and MANULACtUres Of... -ss.eccesssssesesesceesoesaresees aeaee 19, 654, 934 23, 063, 108 26, 910, 672 

BOER Uneaten wes eaipe cares cen sauwasstecuscesacssoneascaxasy tseeoekadecrias O44, 225, 211 | 615, 633, 578 647,777, 814 
Value of all domestic CXPOrts....-2.2...:ccseseaccssvesonaserevsevenesers 703, 022,923 | 683, 862, 104 730, 282, 609 
Bee eof ena e 91.6 2 88.7 


Per cent. of enumerated articies to total .....ccccccccerssceneceeees 
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The value of domestic exports during the two years ending June 
30, 1889, classified by groups according to character of production, was 
as follows: 


1888. 1889, 
Values. Per cent. Values. Per cent. 
Products Of agriculture......sccccccresscarccecscasceeseesses $500, 840, 086 78.23 | $532,141, 490 72. 87 
Products Of MANULACKULE .0...ccccecsesecees eoeen sen eeseys 130, 300, 087 19.05 | 138,675, 507 18.99 
Products of mining i at mineral oils)... 17, 993, 895 2.63 19, 947,518 2.73 
Products of the forest. Ape te ie sacha sneer eeaes, 23, 991, 092 3.51 26, 997, 127 3.70 
Products of the fisheri ies. 5, 518, 552 ~82 7, 106, 388 97 
OPH! PLOAU CES <c-urcccenctscsvevessccenctsareshtandanaereassrs 5, 218, 392 . 76 5, 414, 579 -74 
ERD AL ies sdesadrarcaadecehatahes antes satwesopesvaens'esares 683, 862, 104 100.00 | 730,282, 609 100. 00 
Ing ports. 


The total value of the corn tor the fiscal year 1889 was 
$745,131,652, an increase of $21,174,538 over the preceding year, of 
which the sum of $12,415,463 represents the increase in the value of 
free merchandise, and $8,759,075 the increase in the value of dutiable 
merchandise. 

The following classes of importations have materially increased or 
decreased in value during the fiscal year : 


; Increase. 
Free of duty : 
Cole iiicssssccsstescasncsees ens ebcajobnHosanICCENOESON she cessvad GssvesVeccncedescentened Lato lgaane 
Ore, silver-bearing ......... saaaedseasciesaethccnaaarete noses cruerce pe naeecetecee cee 1, 836, 156 
Sugar, brown, (from Hawaiian Islands) .........sscs.000 ie evectavees wees, 1, 8185470 
Goat skins ......... RitmoonsuG celdactudbSaoose ofusrBoosdatne pdnpensoges Reaeigee vente as 1, 299, 061 
Dutiable : 
ULC Alta aseues ena denncantena cain scaas mPascuiceasutueccgoseetreimeemieees sicenmncecenenes 12, 480, 295 
NVOOL eMAMUTACHUTES Obs, seachstat Konoadesaahrematece: acnakeseewctsereaee seen eeeeE 4, 845, 549 
Hemp, and substitutes for, including sisal grass, etc.............. Wecleseen) me wel Toho 
Seeds, not medicinal, not elsewhere specified............... Sertn! Sossnoesos 2, 325, 199 
Tin plates, terne plates, or taggers tim..........c.cessesseees ststesernecesesees 2) 240, BOD 
VO Olan asnsteOr esd ans iseese daviebe ties cadce sete came ee prey MoNOeCS Rriacecnee sesveeeee 2, O87, 298 
Plax, hemp, jute, etc., manufactures of... ......sscssecacesse Euaaldeesteeeine \ 1, 963, 382 
SU MVAMUAC TOTES Ol 5 day saat sapepaoes Sees telsesen na cee scar cecan shee eon eeettee eee I Ear Ag BS ec S74 
Coal, bituminous .......... Rea poeastepagay deabaeenees te decennial ceed hoeees eee 1, 082, 504 
Decrease. 
Free of duty : 
India rubber and gutta-percha, crude............ce.. Vass ocaMilet esos svoce Rees $3, 680, 131 
Articles, the growth, etc., of the United States brought back............ 2, 603, 809 
Tin; bars, blocks, ete............ Qusecaentsateesanestascastaes abaowan Visceseeceesesey he (44,067 
Dutiable : 
Vegetables ...... 00.08 ENGR reba heat cea ae sonee ae acos Ridled ala duialn canines ereas acenecaa 5, 095, 625 
Bars, railway, of ivon or steel........ seecaeecescccesrisorereasseseeeserecessesseae 2, O42, OOF 
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; Decrease—Continued. 
Dutiable : 
fee) Pigtirori...s......i. sereeveesevaveseseseseseneeeenens Bhaniscanie sete Uasgeaarseverarscavets. Poy 102, 404 
RG Hats, bonnets, and hoods, and materials for ..........cscsseeee Ep ok seen JRO 2, 138, 476 
Cotton, manufactures Of ...........00- BS Totanven entre asers mene sesssssseases 2, 111, 857 
Ingots, blooms, ete., Of steel ...........sccccccccseccarreensecesscsserscerseesesss 1, 982, 257 
Fruits, including nuts........ pale senatincdwaistrs dens ccuaeestancdecee saat anennds isheeseee (1) OLO, SOUL 
Scrap—iron and steel, fit only to be remanufactured ...........ssseseeeeee 1, 667, 813 
‘ SWING RODS Sas oe seadeseddeas ss Shragole ses asicestnawegensescvinupape seara caine: oey temetae ee . 1,148, 086 
There was an increase in the value of our imports as follows: 
@ From Brazil......... Sessies 5 CARGO Nn Ceres ERT eave $6, 693, 570 
From West Indies.......... ee bersaumatitee nsec mew eecngenced a erAT Rea wone 6, 381, 667 
From Mexico......... Reman easion MrameWepen manna ann tacinsnaaenasescnas sneee 3, 923, 712 
MENOUNAGOT Mass cc anod acess maneew es ine acwuaresa th veae ats reenetas hers Urober 3, 320, 714 


And a decrease in the value of our imports as follows: 


From Japan..........ssccecere maa Wen vaueeacosuag walcesincajengeiee-eeeaee see $1, 933, 584 
% ronnie H RANCOsssa. ashe, sctieds o> - eahcte sodesseseue cine suee ar eta ecseentine . 1,798, 648 
PPOM aN SUNEMANGS!s-4.nsescdacatcseipesees Reivhacenstulcy Huangledasars 1, 405, 531 

From Austria-Hungary.......cscccocseeee raise Gates ne sacsoeaea tea hs woo 1, 041, 231 


Inworts entered for consumption. 


‘The value of imported merchandise entered for consumption in the 
United States, and the duty collected thereon, during the last five fis- 
cal years, has been as follows: 


at Value of merchandise. Average rate collected on— 
c Duty a 
Year ending June 30— Sollectad? aoa 
Free of duty. Dutiable. Dutiable, Akeni Se 
Per cent. Per cent. 
" oe $192, 912, 234 $386, 667, 820 $177, 319, 550 45, 86 30.59 
‘ we 211, 530, 759 413, 778, 055 188, 379, 397 45, 55 80.18 
2338, 093, 659 450, 325, 822 212, 032, 424 47.10 31.02 
: .| 244,104, 852 468, 143, 774 218, 509, 802 45, 63 29, 99 
A 256, 574, 630 484, 856, 768 _ 218,701, 774 45.13 29.50 
G en nnn ee EEE EE IaI IIE IIIS USIESSE SUS nS 


The principal changes in duties collected were an increase on sugar 

and molasses, wool and manufactures of wool, manufactures of silk, 

— manufactures of flax, hemp, and jute, and tobacco, and a decrease on 
manufactures of iron and steel and manufactures of cotton. 
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The following table shows the value of the principal articles of im- 
ported merchandise entered for- consumption during the two years 


ending June 30, 1889: 


Free of duty. 


mH 
< Articles. 
° 
MEN Goreme icreceriectiiaes ech cocescnsscuen«soccantodsrassncanPecsaesiaderes 
2 | Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines.. 
3 | Hides and. skins, other than fur skins .. 
4 | Silks unmanufactured, cocoons, eggs, et 
EPR ck bee Haina aes auc ea chanuo Vesa cewanSabesaspesacaiercaxe 
6 | India-rubber and gutta-percha... 
7 | Vin bars, blocks, or pigs, grain or granulated 
8 | Ores (emery, gold, AINCUSULVOY, snaiecnerscacrtsisndoan tan 
9 | Fruits, including nuts............. 
10 | Paper stock, crude ........ 
11 | Wood, unmanufactured, 
J2 | Animals w...escsscossessessess 
ABHSPICES UMS LOUD Ceccccssencecestassctossteeeacenars 
14 Eppscnold eteoe, etc., of immigrants. 
15 | Hair.. Racieuenetessevearecer en eas tee 
16 | Eggs 


7 | Cocoa, or cocao, cr 


18 | Furs and fur skins, undressed. ....c.....eeeeeeeeeee eee 

11 | Oils, fixed or expressed and volatile or essential.. 
DOF MUCECUIEACISinircocseeeccultersenecetalececcicans ts calse se caneanseaesee 
ZR ESLAr oy ac ntieesseseinupdeonersaqeacisnnsshasauaiistonen seedestensa 

23 | Cork wood or cork bark, unmanufactured.. 


All other free articles..,...... 


e, leaves and shells of 


Total free of duty ........seee0e 


OOOO ee ee ert t Serer reer eran ae eeeeeeneeereees 


$60, 509, 522 


1888, 


. Values. 


25, 679, 981 
93" 972; G16 & 


13, 473, 919 38 
16, 077, 262 00 
8,758, 562 00 
5, 238, 647 00 
5,774, 847 97 
5, 462, 255 88 


2, 989) 496 
2129; 938 
2} 312, 476 56 
9} 259 031 00 
1,952) 805 87 
2, 029.7 783 
1/003, 829 
1, 885, 514 
1) 030, 695 


244, 104, 852 46 


381, 317, 481 79 


1889, 


Values. 
$74, 723, 208 73 
26, 615, 446 11 
95,137,511 30 
19, 333, 229 00 
12) 648, 987 91 
12) 387, 497 00 


5, 927, 099 46 
4, 437, 782 03 
3, 286, 660 55 


al 620" 137 v6) 
1,573, $83 73 

902) 047 00 
31, 631,736 17 


258, 574, 630 46 


The following are the principal articles of imported merchandise 
from which the customs revenue was derived during the two years 


ending June 30, 1889: 


Dutiable. 
1888. 1889, 
Articles, 
Value. Duty collected. Value. Duty collected, 
Sugar, MOLASSES, CC ....orreeseresseseeevers $68, 978, 214 36 | $52,007,879 89 | $83, 419, 276 89 | $55,995,187 10 
coh and manufactures of— 
OOUMPSIW, atowasessussneesocesbashecuseerss 14, 062, 100 10 4,729, 486 50 | 17,432,758 71 5, 982, 21 
Manufactures of........ Naa a: 47, 158/048 16 | 327 213,190 74 | Bo’ esi’ 4e2 56| 35 = 3, 627 97 08 
——————E ee | eee 
TOLD asssestsvesavsn Gassuhseuesusaaedees 61, 220,148 26 | 36,942,607 24 | 70,114,241 27 355, 838 81 
iee and steel and manufactures 
Wee 
Tron ore and pig ir0n,.,....000..--..| 6, 869, 228 18 2, 882, 886 34 4, 395, 452 07 1,7 
¢ , 869, 22 2, 882, 88 395, 452 , 700, 427 & 
Manufactures of, ......., eee 44,210,741 53 | 18, 400/946 11 | 89,114,681 59 | 15° 208° aig 
LOU nasccleerervscresnesesenseressnceet 51,079, 969 71 | 21, 283, 832 45 | 43,510,183 66 16, $09, 340 15 
Silk, manufactures Of......eeee-| 82,942,629 03 | 16,851,685 48 | 34,956,728 77 17, 342,571 54 
Flax, hemp, jute, etc., and manu- 
factures of— 
Raw... rane 16, 597, 150 00 2, 388,002 33 | 18, 467, 822 30 2, 48 
Manufactures 23, 015,588 10} 7,914,092 99 | 25,955 909 73 | 8 08 02 2 
PROG cavenc rekese ceeseacievsenessseseouce 


Tobacco and manufactures of......... 
Cotton manufactures........0.sccrsseeveers 


39, 612, 738 10 
|. 


10, 302, 095 32 


44, 423,045 08 


11, 409, 548 42 


12, 314, 428 66 


| 28,706,702 67 


9,734, 987 35 


=} 


11, 491, 897 37 


13,733, 912 60 
27, 105,519 85 


11, 194, 486 68 


40, 841, 969 54 


————— 


ee ae 


I a a SS 
1888, Y 889: 
Articles. 
a Value. Duty collected. Value. Duty collected. 
Liquors—malt, spirituous, and 
wines— 
Malt liquors...........0 saeeoesaveresseos}) PU, GOL SOo) OO $666, 666 39 | $1,822, 258 43 $663, 387 08 ~ 
Spirits, distilled... : 1, 972/287 27} 2, 981/772 22 | “1” 902' 879 68 2, 943, 248 08 
SVUATUG Siac ccacecescss stavescoucvetest easounete 7, 310, 190 09 4, 014, 805 58 7, 718, 651 77 4,179, 814 71 
. ERO talecascenserichesactucodssoccsesacsen 10, 636, 366 86 7, 663, 244 19 | 10,988,789 88 7, 786, 399 87 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medi- 
QUOR Favise cape ssbatisse -| 12, 814, 525-85 4,622,441 94 | 13,186,289 31 5, 017, 033 42 
Glass and glassware.. 7, 721, 453 31 4,799, 251 52 7, 780, 577 12 4, 526, 581 52 
| Fruits, including nuts...........006 15, 106,551 08 | 4) 477,595 21 | 12) 902, 895 39 4,007, 942 75 
Earthen, stone, and china ware...... 6, , 262,387. 59 8, 568, 276 56 6, 473, 357 73 38, 694, 401 94 
Leather and manufactures of........... iit 671, 497 a 8, 479, 248 89 | 11,202,906 85 3, 417, 682 58 
Fancy articles............. Gaanteaccaceat pesteceal ut 937, 822 4 8, 022, 742 22 6, 659, 966 58 2; "81, O10 12 
Wood and manufactures of+ 
Unmanufactured............sccsescerees 18,188 39 3,426 39 19, 845 05 3, 914 98 
Manufactures Wie manscrerastecdearseaten 9, 363, 092 22 1, 681, 633 78 9,'748, 799 11 1,772, 696 00 
ye ROSIN seats ccescaeercessangshecpere stars: 9, 381, 280 61 1, 685, 060 17 9, 768, 644 16 1,776,610 98 
Jewelry and precious stones...,.......| 11, 032, 810 74 1,182,334 24] 11,389,179 81 1, 232, 350 69 
| Breadstuffs.. A | 8,215,337 07 | 1115,811 28} 7, 858, 962 23 1, 161, 026 89 
Furs and manufactures Pa ee 4, 811, 412 44 971,195 86 5, 224, 481 48 1, 054, 802 18 
Hats, bonnets, and hoods, and ma- 
Fi terials for 5, 748, 751 83 1, 241,915 45 4, 247,000 46 942, 781 40 
Animals... 4, 661, 849 06 932,369 81 | 3,917,081 84 788, 406 37 
All other articles Beene aaicuhanathicas sah aavicas 57, 992,447 08 | 16, 633, 389 08 | 56,073, 896 94 15, 470, 900 81 
5 ROLE serait ppcacssveba ves assaces aioe 468, 148, 773 98 | 208,509, 811 57 | 484, 856,767 90 | 218,701,773 76 
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NAVIGATION. 


The Bureau of Navigation reports the entire tonnage of the United 


States to be as follows: 


1889, 
| , Documented vessels. 
g No. | Tons. 
| Registered ............0cs0 1,681 | 1,021,594. 84 
| Wnrolled and licensed .| 21,942 | 3,285, 880. 40 
23,623 | 4,807, 475.24 


‘‘Registered’’ vessels only can engage in foreign trade, but they may 


Our total foreign tonnage, not including 


also carry on coasting trade. 
~ those engaged in the whale fisheries, is 999,618, of which 190,196 tons 
~ are steam, and 809,422 tons sailing vessels. ‘‘Hnrolled and licensed’ 
vessels may carry on coasting trade, including trade with Canada, on 
‘the lakes. The coasting trade includes trade along the sea-coast, and 
~ on the navigable rivers and lakes of the United States. 

Of our total tonnage, 1,765,551 tons are steam, and 2,541,924 tons are 
other than steam. 
Ss Ab 89-—5 


a . 
\ a el a 


ANP < y \ ee 
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The registered tonnage of the United States has increased 6,032 tons 
‘in the last two'years, while the enrolled and licensed tonnage has in 
the same period increased 195,598 tons. 
Our sailing tonnage has decreased 25,172 tons, and our steam tonnage 
has increased 117,482 tons during the last year. 
Our domestic tonnage is thirteen times greater than our registered 
in number of vessels, and three times greater in tonnage. 


The vessels built during the last fiscal year were as follows: 


1889. 
Class. 
No. Tons. 
Sailing vessels...... A Se hen Scec en CeRCASEK LY obaub A eae: BigrbEDacuss a suoisek wapeS Raeeiedceerspeenccasmesteee screen dl 489 50, 569.77 


Steam vessels 440 | 159,318.31 
Canal DOAatS,...ccssesescsesseeveres a Soetaee dataneseeece 88 9, 452. 61 
Barges...ci.cc.cicessvesnes hay Gedeasesavtestvecseionres Ub aerecenceteatssten ise rsa doaebsnaseatcnsesesss GAiwcbaneses 60 11, 793. 64 


MBotinlcetcemesritcrn terme TE Re AO AT ee PARR AREA 1,077 | 231,134.33 


The following table shows the tonnage built, apportioned in respect 
to the several grand divisions of the country : 


4 
Grand divisions. 1886, 1887. 1888. 1889. 
No. Tons. Vo. Tons. No. Tons. IN 

Atlanticand Gulf coasts..| 496 | 58,544.00 | 540] 73,921.17 604 | 83, 168. 43 637 ie Oi. 24 
Pacific COASt......ccccessseeeee 58 5, 918. 92 73 9,189.61 | .104 | 21,956.48 112 17,939. 43 
Northern lakes.. 85 | 20,400.54 | 152 | 56,488.32 222 | 101,102. 87 225 | 107) 080.30 
Western rivers .........see 76 | 10,594.93 7 10, 900. 93 84] 11,859.15 83 12 202. 36 

Total sccssesseresevoveeee| 715 | 95,453.39 | 844 | 150, 450.03 | 1,014 | 218,086.88 | 1,077 281, 134, 33 


The tonnage of iron vessels built in 1889 was 53,518 tons. During 
the last fiscal year there were built at the lake ports 14 iron vessels, with 
a tonnage of 29,415 tons, making the documented iron tonnage on the 
lakes 96,774 tons. The tonnage on the Northern lakes June 30, 1889, 
was 972,271 tons, numbering 3,412 vessels. . On the Western rivers, for 
the year ending June 30, 1889, the tonnage was 299,427.47 tons, and on 
the Pacific coast, the same date, it was 436,272.72 tons. 

’ The following table shows the rapid encroachments of foreign vessels 
upon our foreign carrying trade during the last thirty-two years. 


. <i> a4 ~ 7 hd 
be i 14 Ln ‘ 
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Values of the imports and exports of merchandise of the United States carried, respectively, 
um cars and other land vehicles, in American vessels, and in foreign vessels, during each 

; Fiscal year from 1857 to 1889, inclusive, with the percentage carried in American vessels 

(coin and bullion included from 1857 to 1879, inclusive, as method of transportation can 
not be stated). j 


eee 


Imports and exports— 
~ e - Se ee ee nee SS iPercentace 
ear ending June 80— Taceee ay carried in 
ane a) InvAvaérionn In foreign Total eee re 
land vehicles. vessels. vessels. ce ‘eons 
LSSTorseespereeceeseersrsetseseesess|sesssennsseeesstneesees| — BOLO, 331, 027 $218, 519,796 $723, 850, 823 70.5 
TERR meee tariveececannn} 447, 191 30d 160, 066, 267 607, 257, 571 737 
1859.. 465, 741, 381 229, 816, 211 695, 557, 592 66.9 
1860.. 507, 247, 757 255, 040, 793 762, 288, 550 66.5 
1861. wees] 881,516, 788 203, 478, 278 584, 995, 066 65.2 
1862... at es ; 217, 695, 418 218, 015, 296 435,710, 714 50.0 
1863... el eae 241,872,471 | 343,056,631 | 584) 998,502 | 41.4 
184, 061, 486 485, 793, 548 669, 855, O34 iets) 
1865, 167, 402, 872 437, 010, 124 604, 412, 996 PA 
1866 325, 711, 861 685, 226,691 | 1,010,938, 552 32.2 
a 1867 297, 834, 904 581, 330, 403 879, 165, 307 53.9 
i, . 1868, spatial | 297,981,573 | 550,546,074 | 848,597,647} 35.1 
a 1869. SS |. 289,956,772 586, 492, 012 876, 448, 784 Sui 
me 187 nl ecereee eatees csp te BOE, GO AOL 638, 927, 488 991, 896, 889 35.6 
‘el 22,985,510 | 353,664,172 | 755,822,576 | 1, 192) 479) 258 31.2 
ae 27, 650,770 345, 331, 101 839, 346, 362 | 1,212, 828, 933 98:5 
s 27, 869, 978 346, 306, 592 366,723, 651 | 1,340, 899, 291 25.8 
ay 23, 022, 540 850, 451, 994 939, 206,106 | 1, 312, 680, 640 26.7 
=" 20, 388, 235 814, 257, 792 884,788,517 | 1,219, 484, 54 25.8 
iS 18, 473, 154 311, 076, 171 818, 354,987 | 1,142, 904, 812 33.1 
i, 17, 464, 810 316, 660, 281 859, 920,536 | 1, 194, 045, 627 26.5 
e 20,477,364 | 313,050,906 | 876, 991,129 | 1} 210, 519, 399 25.9 
% 19, 423, 685 272, 015, 692 911, 269, 282 | 1, 202, 708, 609 22.6 
Ke 20, 981, 393 208, 346,577 | 1, 224,265,484 | 1,503,598, 404 17.18 
sy 25, 452, 521. 250,586,470 | 1, 269,002,983 | 1,545, 041,974 16. 22 
a 34,973,317 | 227,229,745 | 1, 212/978,769 | 1,475, 181, 831 15.40 
: 48, 092, 892 240, 420,500 | 1, 258,506,924 | 1,547, 020, 316 54 
. ae | 46,714,068 | 238, 699,035 | 1, 127,798,199 | 1,408, 211, 302 16.60 
Be 1885 os ese cadets BS 45, 382, 775 194, 865,743 | 1,079,518,566 | 1,319,717, 084 14,71 
a 43,700, 350 197, 349,503 | 1,073,911,118 | 1,314, 960, 966 15. 01 
‘d 48, 951, 725 194, 356,746 | 1,165,194,508 | 1, 408, 502, 979 12, 80 
ue 54, 356, 827 190, 857,473 | 1,174,597, 321 1, 419, 911, 621 13.44 
i 66,664,378 | 203,805,108 | 1, 217,063,541 | 1, 487,533, 027 18.7 
ay 
ay 
F The coasting, river, and lake trade of the United States during the 
a 
same period has been, and is likely to remain, in a flourishing condi- 
- tion so long as it is afforded its present protection. 
cg 


NY 


Persistent efforts have been made, from time to time, to break down 
the safeguards thrown around our domestic commerce and expose it 
to the system of free trade, which has wrought such sweeping destruc- 
tion in our foreign shipping interests. In the light of experience it is 
difficult to understand how any one, who is not more interested in 
foreign prosperity than in our own, can desire to see this protection 
withdrawn. 
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Bonds on documenting of vessels. 


- Investigation made by the Bureau of Navigation indicates that the 
‘annoyance and inconvenience occasioned by the present legislation, re 
quiring the execution of bonds as a basis for the issue of marine docu- 

ments to vessels, exceeds any compensating benefits derived there- 
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from. Experience shows that the bonds are seldom, if ever, put in 
suit, and rarely become forfeitable. I recommend their discontinuance 
and the substitution of such statutory penalties as may be deemed 
necessary. 

Amendment of laws regulating tonnage tax. 


The Bureau finds that the operation of the provisions of section 11 
of the act of June 19, 1886, entitled ‘‘An act to abolish certain fees,”’ 
etc., has not resulted in the action by foreign Governments contem- 
plated by Congress. The legislation alluded to provides that the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall suspend the collection of so much of 
the regular tonnage tax imposed on foreign vessels as may be in excess 
of the tonnage and light-house dues, or other equivalent tax or taxes, 
imposed on American vessels by the Government of any foreign coun- 
try, and that he shali indicate, by proclamation, the ports to which 
such suspension shall apply as often as it may become necessary by 
reason of changes in the laws of the foreign country. It isnot known 
that the privilege offered has led to the abolition of any tax on 
American vessels by any foreign Government. The advantage 
accrues mainly to foreign vessels, and as there seems to beno good 
reason why vessels from one foreign country, without recompense, 
should escape taxes levied under similar circumstances on vessels from 
other countries, the repeal of the proviso is recommended. 

The Government of Sweden contends that the distinction now made 
by law is in conflict with the treaty between that country and the 
United States. 

Signals for ships, ete. 


Some additional legislation may be found necessary regarding sig- 
nals for ships, pilotage, and like subjects, wpon the conclusion of the 
labors of the Maritime Conference now in session. 


Our merchant marine. 


It is but a few years since we stood first among the nations in ship- 
building, and were excelled only by Great Britain in the amount of 
our ocean tonnage. Now, so far as foreign trade is concerned, our 
ship-yards are comparatively silent, and our flag has almost disap- 
peared from the high seas. Once 75 per cent. of our tonnage was car- 
ried in our own ships; now 87 per cent. is carried in foreign bottoms. 
Once our ocean commerce enriched our own countrymen ; now our im- 
mense tonnage of exports and imports gives employment mainly to 
alien labor, and alien capital levies upon our people an annual tribute 
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estimated at $150,000,000 for freights and fares. Nor is this tribute 
the only, or even the worst, feature of the case, for our farmers and 
mechanics are practically excluded from the markets of the world, ex- 
cept as they may be reached by the circuitous routes prescribed for 
their own advantage and convenience, by our great competitors in these 
markets. An overwhelming public sentiment demands that this hu- 
miliation and loss shall cease. If our industrial interests are to pros- 
per, if our commerce is to be sustained, extended, and increased, we 
must cease to be dependent mpon any other nation or people for access 
to foreign markets, 3 

Doubtless there are serious obstacles in the way, and they are greates 
now than they were a few years ago, on account of the immense capital 
invested by foreign steamship companies, with which we shall have to 
compete. ‘These obstacles will constantly increase, for every year adds 
largely to the capital thus invested. Whatever is to be done must be 
done promptly. We have tried the do-nothing policy long enough. 
Its results are before us, and they are not satisfactory. Shall we ac- 
cept as inevitable our present humiliating and unprofitable position, 
or shall we use means at command to regain our lost power and pres- 
tige on the ocean? Shall we give that protection and encouragement 
to our shipping interests that other nations give to theirs, and which 
we freely give to all our other great interests? Or shall we, by con- 
tinued neglect, suffer them to be utterly destroyed? 

The lessons taught by the founders of the Government on this sub- 
ject may be read, just now, with great profit. The second act passed 
by the First Congress, July 4, 1789, was for the protection of American 
shipping by the imposition of a discriminating duty of more than 100 
per cent. on Asiatic trade, notably on teas brought in foreign vessels. 

The third act passed by that Congress, July 20, 1789, imposed dis- 
criminating tonnage duties on foreign vessels entering our ports, as 
follows: 


Cents. 
IANINELIGAMEV CSSCLS rccsssevateneaseecisaccassies oes eacessisds per ton... 06 
American built vessels belonging to foreigners.......d0...... 3 
AT) other Vessels. .......:scscsessnccrssesesccesscreres cersosees GC sc00 50 


The same Congress on the 1st of September, 1789, prohibited any but 
American vessels from wearing the American flag. 

The men who had achieved the independence of the Republic left no 
doubt of their purpose to protect its interests on the water, as well as 
on the land. So great was the development of our ship-building and 
shipping interests, under the fostering influence of those acts, that we 
sold ships amounting to hundreds of thousands of tons to foreigners, 
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and our merchant-marine soon became the pride of every citizen, and 


the envy of the world. ; ; 

Voicing the national sentiment in 1825, Daniel Webster said, ‘‘We 
have-a commerce which leaves no sea unexplored; navies which take 
no law from superior force.’”? How like bitter irony these words would 
sound in 1889. ‘The brillianey of our achievements on the ocean begat 
overconfidence, and, listening to the voice of free trade, Congress on the 
. 24th-of May, 1828, passed an act withdrawing all protection from our 
shipping interest, and opening our ports to the ships of all nations upon 
the same terms as to our own. Notwithstanding this, our merchant- 
marine continued to be prosperous so long as wooden vessels were the 
only vehicles of commerce and other nations refrained from paying 
heavy subsidies to their ships. But when iron steamers took the place 
of wooden sail-vessels, and European Governments began to pour their 
contributions into the treasuries of their steamship companies, the de- 
cadence of American shipping began and has continued ever since. 
No other result was possible under the circumstances. When we 
opened our ports to the vessels of the world, upon the broadest princi- 
ples of equality and free trade, other nations seized the advantages thus 
offered, and at onee began the system of liberal subsidies, while this 
nation left her citizens to compete unaided against foreign ship-owners 
backed by the power and financial aid of their Governments. The total 
amount which has thus been contributed to aid in sweeping our com- 
_ merce from the ocean, is not accurately known, but the following con- 
servative statement will give some idea of what our people have had 
to contend with, in their heroic but vain efforts to maintain a respecta- 
ble merchant-marine. 

From 1830 to 1885 Great Britain paid out of her treasury to steam- 
ship companies for mail contracts and subsidies over $250,000,000, and 
since 1885 she has paid annually an average of $3,750,000. 

The Italian Government pays an annual subsidy of $1,570,000. 

France pays a graduated bounty for construction of vessels, from $2 to 
$12 per ton, and also a bounty per milerun. The sums asked for-in the 
French budgets of 1888 and 1889 under these heads amounted to about 
$1,650,000; the annual outlay from 1881 to 1886 is stated at about 
$3,500, 000. 

Germany contributes largely to the support of her steamships, pay- 
ing, as has been stated, nearly $1,000,000 a year to a single line, which 
has supplanted an unsubsidized, American line, formerly running 
between New York and Bremen, 

Spain pays a bounty of #6 on the tonnage built in that country, in 
accordance with the established regulations, and provides for a rebate 
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_ of duties on articles imported for the construction of vessels. Her 
_ annual compensation for ocean mails is said to be over $1,000, 000. 

4 The United States alone, of the great commercial nations, while en- 
a couraging railroads by liberal grants and subsidies, and protecting her 
Ks coastwise and internal commerce and all her home industries, has 
a utterly neglected and abandoned her great foreign maritime interests, 
_ even declining to pay fair rates for services rendered by vessels of the 
_ United States, although Congress had appropriated money for the 
’ purpose. . 

American merchants, ship-builders, and ship-owners ask no special 
- advantages. Give them an equal chance and they will hold their own 
~ against all competitors. But they can not be expected long to maintain 
| the unequal contest, against foreign capital, backed by foreign treas- 
- uries. Some of our broad-minded and patriotic citizens are still strug- 
gling to maintain a few lines, by which direct communication is 
' kept open, notably with South America, the West Indies, and China 
‘ and Japan. The line to Brazil has to contend with the ships of Eng- 
land, Germany, Spain, and Italy, all of which are heavily subsidized 
for the purpose of extending the commerce of their respective coun- 
tries. The lines to the West Indies come in direct competition with 
Spanish ships running between Havana, New York, Boston, and Que- 
bec, and receiving governmental bounties amounting to $20,307 per 
round trip. 

American vessels running between San Francisco and Asiatie ports, 
and receiving mail compensation of only $14,446.32 a year, have to com- 
- pete with the subsidized ships of England and other countries, and 
especially with the new line recently established for the express purpose 
of preying upon our commerce, both on land and sea. This latest and 
+ poldest attack upon our transportation interests is backed by subsidies 
of $300,000 per annum, on the line between Port Moody, in British 
; Columbia, and China and Japan, and $500,000 per annum on the At- 
. lantic line between Liverpool and St. Johns, New Brunswick. The 
- railroad which forms the connecting link between these two steamer 
lines, and thus gives a through route from Liverpool to China, has 
been aided to the extent of $165,548,000, as stated in the annual report 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. During the last fiscal year 
we paid to foreign steamers for carrying our mails $396,583.81, and to 
our own steamers only $109, 828.04. 
= Can there be any doubt how these unequal contests will end if our 
~ Government maintains its position of supine indifference? 

The evil and its cause are both apparent. What isthe remedy? It 
can not be found in a re-enactment of the legislation of 1789, because 
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treaties stand in the way, and it would not now be expedient, even if we 
had no treaties on the subject. 

Granting American registers to foreign-built ships, for foreign trade, 
would have but little effect, and besides it would not be in harmony 
with the principle of protection to American industries. 

The difficulty is not so much in the cost of building ships as in 
running them in competition with cheap foreign labor supplemented 
by immense foreign bounties. So far as materials for ship-building are 
concerned, no nation has any natural advantages over us. Our iron, 
coal, and timber are as cheap, abundant, and accessible as in any other 
country. Our mechanics are unsurpassed in skill, and the matchless 
genius of our inventors is the admiration of the world. If it costs 
somewhat more to build a ship in this country than in Europe, because 
American labor is better paid, fed, housed, and clothed, it is a cause 
for rejoicing rather than regret. If ship-building will not command 
the labor of our people, as other industries do, it is because that industry, 
being wholly unprotected, has gone into foreign hands, while the bene- 
ficent American policy of protection has been thrown around our other 
industries. The same policy wisely applied to ship-building and ship- 
ping interests would produce like results as in our manufacturing in- 
dustries. This statement is illustrated and confirmed by our internal 
and coastwise trade, which is thoroughly protected, and hence in a 
most prosperous and satisfactory condition. "While the number of 
vessels engaged in this trade has rapidly increased, the cost of trans- 
portation has decreased, until our lake, river, and coastwise commerce 
is conducted as cheaply as is like commerce in any part of the world. 

The causes of prosperity in our domestic shipping interests, and 
the causes which have brought our foreign merchant marine to its 
present deplorable and humiliating condition, clearly ce the 
remedy necessary for the restoration of the latter. 

Firmly convinced that American steamship builders and owners can 
not unaided compete with the Governments of Europe; that without 
proper aid and encouragement from the United States, we shall not 
only fail to regain our lost foreign carrying trade, but even to retain 
much longer the small remnant that remains, and that the restoration | 
of our merchant marine is essential to the extension of our foreign 
trade, I do not hesitate to recommend that liberal and judicious aid 
and encouragement be given for the construction of steam merchant 
vessels, suitable for use as cruisers and transports in time of war; that 
fair and liberal rates be paid to American steamers for transportation 
of mails to foreisyn countries; and that special aid, either in the form 
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of mail pay, or for mileage run, be made for the establishment of direct 
connection by American steamer lines with Mexico, Central and South 
America, and with China and Japan. 


TRADE WITH CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


The records of the Bureau of Statistics contain certain particulars of 
the trade of the countries upon this continent southward of the United 
States, from which the following summaries are taken, it being first 
mentioned that in numerous instances it has not been practicable to 
obtain information of later date than the calendar year 1887: The total 
estimated imports into Central and South America, including Mexico, 
and the West Indies for 1887, including movements of specie, were 
$522,000,000, of which only $80,000,000, or about 15 per cent., came | 
from the United States. The total estimated exports, including specie, 
were $564,000,000, whereof $202,000,000, or 36 per cent., were taken 
by the United States. The duties collected upon these imports are 
estimated at $59,134,011, of which $42,117,694 were paid by sugar, 
$4,035,928 by tobacco, and $659,194 by raw wool. 

The dutiable imports from those countries consist mainly of sugar 
and molasses, tobacco, fruits, and wool, and the free importations are 
nearly all raw materials required by manufactures in the United 
States. 

The principal exports to those countries from the United States are 
breadstuffs, provisions, lumber, and mineral oils, but an appreciable 
export trade is maintained in iron and steel manufactures, cotton prints, 
leather goods, agricultural implements, carriages and railway cars, 
though the great bulk of manufactured articles are supplied by Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. 

Excluding specie, and estimating from the trade returns of the fiscal 
year 1888, Mexico imported $43,380,000, whereof $19,226,221 were 
from the United States; Central America $15,800,285, whereof $4,592,080 
were from the United States; South America $364,838, 005, whereof 
$29,579, 227 were from the United States, and the West Indies $97, 542,820, 
whereof $7,869,102 were from the United States. These figures show 
a most unsatisfactory condition of our export trade with the South 
American group of States. Particular mention might be made of such 
marts of commerce as Brazil, with $114,335,676 of imports, and only 
$7,137,008 from the United States; the Argentine Republic, with 
$113,244,801, whereof only $6,643,553 came from the United States, and 
Chili, with $62,677,831 of imports, and only $2,433,221 from the United 
States. Reference is made to the appendix for information in detail 
upon this very interesting subject. 
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EXPORTATIONS BY RAILWAY. 


Provision should be made by law giving authority to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to prescribe regulations for the collection of statistics 
of exports from the United States by railway. Section 337 of the Re- 
vised Statutes embodies a provision which has been in force since the 
year 1820, for the obtaining of the particulars of exportation by vessels, 
put while it is equally important that the statistics of land exportation 
should be collected, the mode of collection would necessarily be differ- 
ent, and could best be fixed by administrative regulation. ‘The gov- 
ernments of Canada and Mexico obtain and publish statistics of the ex- 
ports of those countries by railway, and appear to encounter no special 
difficulty in so doing. What is possible and desirable for them. is 
equally possible and desirable for us. Any statute passed upon the 
subject should contain a penalty for failure of the carrier to make a 
return of exportations in such form as may be prescribed by regula- 
tion. 


SILVER. 


The continued coinage of thé silver dollar, at a constantly increasing 
monthly quota, is a disturbing element in the otherwise excellent finan- 
cial condition of the country, and a positive hindrance to any interna- 
tional agreement looking to the free coinage of both metals at a fixed 
ratio. 

Mandatory purchases by the Government of stated quantities of sil- 
ver, and mandatory coinage of the same into full legal-tender dollars, — 
are an unprecedented anomaly, and have proved futile, not only in 
restoring the value of silver, but even in staying the downward price 
of that metal. 

Since the passage of the act of February 28, 1878, to November 
1, 1889, there have been purchased 299,889,416.11 standard ounces of 
Silver, at a cost of $286,930,633.64, from which there have been coined 
343,658,001 standard silver dollars. 

There were in circulation on November 1 of the present year 
60,098,480 silver dollars, less than $1 per capita, the remainder, 
283,539,521, being stored away in Government vaults, of which 
$277,319,944 were covered by outstanding certificates. 

The price of silver, on March 1, 1878, was 541% pence, equal to 
$1.20429 per ounce fine. At this price $2,000,000 would purchase 
1,660,729 ounces of fine silver, which would coin 2,147,205 standard 
silver dollars. At the average price of silver for the fiscal year ended 
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, June 30, 1889 (42.499 pence), equivalent to $0,93163 per ounce fine, 
E> $2, 000,000 would purchase 2,146,755 fine ounces, out of which 2,775,628 
standard silver dollars could be coined. 

The lower the price of silver, the greater the quantity that must be 
purchased, and the larger the number of silver dollars to be coined, to 
comply with the act of February 28, 1878. 

No proper effort has been spared by the Treasury Department to put 
in circulation the dollars coined under this law. They have been 


_ shipped, upon demand, from the mintsand sub-treasuries, free of charge, 


to the nearest and the most distant localities in the United States, 
only to find their way back into Treasury vaults in payment of Gov- 
ernment dues and taxes. Surely the stock of these dollars which can 
perform any useful function as a circulating medium must soon be 
reached, if it has not been already, and the further coinage and storage 
of them will then become a waste of public money and a burden upon 
the Treasury. 

It is freely admitted that the predictions of many of our wisest finan- 
ciers, as to when the safe limit of silver coinage would be reached, have 
not been fulfilled, but it is believed that the principles on which | 
their apprehensions were based are justified by the laws of trade and 
finance, and by the universal experience of mankind. While many 
favorable causes have co-operated to postpone the evil effects which 
are. sure to follow the excessive issue of an overvalued coin, the danger 
none the less exists. 

.The silver dollar has been maintained at par with gold, the monetary 
unit, mainly by the provisions of law which make it a full legal tender, | 


- and its representative, the silver certificate, receivable for customs and 


other dues; but the vacuum created by the retirement of national-bank 
circulation, and the policy of the Government in not forcibly paying 
out silver, but leaving its acceptance largely to the creditor, have ma- 
terially aided its free circulation. 

The extraordinary growth of this country in population and wealth, 
the unprecedented development in all kinds of business, and the un- 
swerving confidence of the people in the good faith and financial con- 


_ dition of our Government, have been powerful influences in enabling 


us to maintain a depreciated and constantly depreciating dollar at par 
with our gold coins, far beyond the limit which was believed possible 


a few years ago. 
But the fact must not be overlooked that it is only in domestic trade 


that this parity has been retained; in foreign irade the silver dollar 
possesses only a bullion value. 
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Causes of the depreciation of silver. 


From the year 1717 to 1878 the ratio between gold and silver was re- 
markably constant, being 15.13 to 1, in the former year, and 15.92 to 1 
in the latter year. During this long period of one hundred and fifty 
years there were slight fluctuations in the ratio, but not enough to 
cause any serious inconvenience. Even during the period of the im- 
mense production of gold, from 1848 to 1868, when $2,757,000,000 of 
gold was produced and only $813,000,000 of silver, the change in the 
ratio was only about 1.6 per cent. : 

The legislation of Germany in 187173, immediately following the 
Franco-German war, adopting the single gold standard for that Empire, 
withdrawing rapidly from circulation silver coins which prior to that 
time had formed almost exclusively the circulating medium, and throw- 
ing large quantities of silver at short and uncertain intervals upon the 
market, was the initial factor of the great monetary disturbance which 
destroyed the legal ratio between gold and silver that had existed for 
half a century. 

France and her aaa allies, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Greece, alarmed at the immense stock of German silver which was sure 
to flow into their open mints, immediately restricted, and soon after- 
ward closed their mints to the coinage of full legal-tender silver pieces. 

This action only hastened the catastrophe. 

The other nations of Europe were not slow to follow the example of 
Germany and France. In 1873~75 Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
adopted the single gold standard, making silver subsidiary. In 1875 
Holland closed her mints to the coinage of silver. In 1876 Russia sus- 
pended the coinage of silver, except for use in the Chinese trade. In 
1879 Austria-Hungary ceased to coin silver for individuals, except a 
trade coin known as the Levant thaler. 

The result has been, that while prior to 1871 England and Portugal 
were the only nations of Europe which excluded silver as full legal- 
tender money ; since the monetary disturbance of 1873-’78 not a mint 
of Europe has been open to the coinage of silver for individuals. 

It has been charged that the act of February 12, 1878, revising the 
coinage system of the United States, by failing to provide for the coinage, 
of the silver dollar, had much to do with the disturbance in the value of 
silver. Asa matter of fact the act of 1873 had little or no effect upon 
the price of silver. The United States was at that time on a paper 
basis. ‘The entire number of silver dollars coined in this country from 
the organization of the Mint in 1792, to that date, was only 8,045,838, 
and they had not been in circulation for over twenty-five years. 
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Moreover, immediately upon the passage of that act, the United 
States entered the market as a large purchaser of silver for subsidiary 
coinage, to take the place of fractional paper currency, and from 1873 
to 1876 purchased for that coinage 31,603,905.87 standard ounces of 
silver, at a cost of $37,571,148. 04. 

Starting in 1878 with no stock of silver dollars, this country, stand- 
ing alone of all important nations, in its efforts to restore the former 
equilibrium between gold and silver, has, in the brief period of eleven 
years, added to its stock of full legal-tender money 343,638,001 dol- 
_ lars of a depreciated and steadily depreciating metal. 

What has been the effect upon the price of silver? 

The value of an ounce of fine silver, which on March 1, 1878, was 
$1.20, was on November 1, 1889, $0.95, a decline in eleven years of 
over 20 per cent. 

In 1873, the date at which purchase of silver for subsidiary coinage 
commenced, the bullion value of the silver dollar, containing 371.25 
grains of pure silver, was about 14 cents more than the gold dollar ; on 
March 1, 1878, the date of the commencement of purchases for the 
silver dollar coinage, itwas $0.93, while to day its bullion value is 72 cents 
in gold. In other words, there has been a fall of over 28 per cent. in 
the value of silver as compared with gold in the last sixteen years, and 
of over 20 per cent. since we commenced purchases in 1878. The 
downward movement of silver has been continuous, and with uniformly 
accelerated velocity, as will appear from the following table: 


Average price of silver in London each fiscal year, 1873-1889, and value of an ounce of fin 
silver, at par of exchange, with decline expressed in percentages each year since 1873. 


Year. Price in London. Value of a fine ounce, | Decline from 1873, 
d. ‘ Dollars. Per cent. 

59. 2500 1, 28883 ators 
58. 38125 1.27827 1.6 
56, 8750 1. 24676 4. 
52. 7500 1.15684 11. 
54, 8125 1. 20156 7.5 

” 54. 8107 1. 19050 8.3 
50. 8125 1.11387 14,2 
52. 4375 1.14954 11.5 
51.9875 1.13852 12.3 
51, 8125 1. 13623 12.5 
51.0230 1.11826 13.9 
50. 7910 1.118389 14.3 
49, 8430 1.09262 15.9 
47.0380 1.03112 20.6 
44, 8430 . 98301 24.3 
43, 6750 - 957AL 26.3 
42, 4990 - 93163 28.3 


Indian council bills. 


In view of the almost unanimous concurrence of the leading commer- 
cial nations of the world in excluding silver from coinage as full legal- 
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tender money, it would seem unnecessary to look further for the causes 
of its depreciation, despite the large purchases upon the part of this 
Government. There has, however, been one cause, which probably 
more than any other, except hostile legislation, has depressed the market 
value of silver, namely, the sale of Indian council bills. 

About 1867 a diminution in the flow of silver to the east was clearly 
marked. This was due to the use of bills of exchange, called ‘* council 
pills,” sold by the India Council of the Government of India residing 
in London. These bills of exchange, which are claims for certain sums 
of silver, are bought by merchants wishing to make payments in India, 
silver being the standard and only legal tender in that empire ; so that 
just as the expenses of the Indian government rose, and, in consequence, | 
the number of council bills offered for sale in London increased, the ex- 
portation of silver to India was saved. : 

In 1868-69, the sale of these bills amounted to £3,705,741, in round 
numbers $18,000,000, whereas in 1888-’89 there was realized from the 
sale of these bills £14, 223,433, about $70,000,000. 

In some years their sale has risen as high as $90,000,000. 

The average amount realized annually from the sale of council bills, 
for the fifteen English official years, 1875-1889, has been £13,756, 882, 
or $67,000,000, while-the annual shipments of silver to India for the 
same period, have averaged £7,176,446, or $35,000,000. 

The following table exhibits the net imports of silver into India, and 
the amount realized from the sale of Indian council bills, each year, 
from 1875 to 1889: 


Table showing the net imports of silver into British India, and the amount of council bills 
sold, during the fifteen English official years (ending March 31 of each year) 1874~%5 to 
1888-’89. ' 


A Neti Amount of 
Years, ze - bese counel unis 
sold. 


£4, 640,000 | £10,841, 614 
1,550, 000 12, 389, 613 
7, 200, 000 12, 695, 799 

14, 680, 000 10, 134, 455 
3,970, 000 13, 948, 565 
7, 870, 000 15, 261, 810 
3, 890, 000 15, 239, 677 
5, 880, 000 18, 412) 429 
7, 480, 000 15, 120, 521 
6, 410, 000 17,599, 805 
7, 250, 000 13) 758, 909 

11, 610, 000 10, 523, 505 
7, 160, 000 11, 157) 213 
9, 310, 000 15, 045, 883 
9, 247, 000 14, 223) 433 


Welt an sbuaatdsbesasinnssausrcinentsavesscuysusbaniere-vaghsscuepedestsetiimnetert renters 107, 647, 000 206, 353, 281 
z PATINA LA VETAD Cl sexasvenssvsccvagy iectvnsessrsvasfucevivckastuersistoeremetenetecee rane 7,176, 466 13,756, 882 


a 
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These $50,000,000 to $90,000,000 of council bills, payable in silver, 
annually thrown upon the market affect the price of silver as would 
the sale of so much bullion. That these council bills hang like an 
incubus upon the price of silver can not be doubted, and they must 
enter largely into any inquiry as to the causes of depreciation, and into 
any estimate of the probable advance of that metal. 


Increased product. 


- While the demand for silver has been cut off by the closing of the 
mints of Hurope to its coinage, and the usual demand upon the part 
of India reduced by thesale of council bills, the annual product of silver 
has largely increased. 

The world’s product of silver in 1878 was estimated at $95,000,000 
(coining value), of which $45,200,000 was the product of the United 
States. In 1888 the world’s product of silver was estimated at 
$142,000,000 (coining value), of which the United States contributed 
$59,195,000. These figures show an increase during the last decade in 
the world’s product of silver of about 50 per cent., and an increase in 
the silver product of the United States of over 30 per cent. 

In view of these facts, while it is evident that the primary cause of 
the decline in the price of silver was adverse legislation by the prin- 
cipal countries of Hurope, virtually ostracising silver, it is also true 


1 


that the fali has been hastened by an increased supply falling upon a 


market for which there was a reduced demand. 
Royal Commission. 


The Royal Commission, appointed by the British Government in 
1886 to inquire into the recent changes in the relative value of the 
precious metals, adopted the following statement, without division: 


We are of opinion that the true explanation of the phenomena which we are directed 
to investigate is to be found in a combination of causes, and can not be attributed to 
any one cause alone. The action of the Latin Union in 1873 broke the link between 
silver and gold, which had kept the price of the former, as measured by the latter, con- 
stant at about the legal ratio, and when this link was broken the silver market was 


“open to the influence of all the factors which go to affect the price of a commodity. 


These factors happen, since 1873, to have operated in the direction of a fall in the gold 
price of that metal, and the frequent fluctuations in its value, are accounted for by the 


' fact that the market has become fully sensitive to the other influences to which we 


have called attention above. 
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Joint use of gold and silver as money. 


It is unquestionably true that, in this country, public sentiment and 
commercial and industrial necessity demand the joint use of both 
metals as money. It is not proposed to abandon the use of either gold 
or silver money; the utilization of both metals as a circulating medium 
and as a basis for paper currency, is believed to be essential to our 
national prosperity. We can not discard either if we would without 
invoking the most serious consequences. But the unprecedented change 
in the market value of the two metals within the last sixteen years, 
and the steady depreciation of silver in the face of the large purchases 
on the part of this Government, arouse grave apprehensions and cause 
great difficulties. 

With a stock of 343,638,001 silver dollars, sharing equally with our 
gold coins the function of full legal-tender money, as well as $76,600,000 
silver coins of limited tender, and an annual product of silver from our 
mines, approximating $60,000,000 (coining value), it would not be for 
the interests of this‘growing country, nor would it be wise public policy, 
to discontinue the use of either metal as money. Yet it is equally 
true that two widely different and constantly varying standards, for the 
measurement of values, are impossible in any permanent, well ordered, 
financial system. 

While our circulation now embraces gold and silver coin and four 
kinds of paper money, there is in reality, since 1873, but one standard. 
Section 3511, Revised Statutes, provides that ‘‘the gold coins of the 
United States shall be a one dollar piece, which at the standard 
weight of 25.8 grains shall be the wnit of value”? * * * Our 
legal-tender notes have behind them, in the vaults of the Treasury, 
a reserve of $100,000,000 in gold provided as a guarantee for their re- 
demption. Our bank currency is based upon United States bonds, the 
principal and interest of which are payable in gold. Our gold certifi- 
cates are expressly made redeemable in gold coin. 

It may be said that our standard silver dollars, and the certificates 
based upon them, constitute an exception. They are an anomaly, the 
standard is nominally silver, but in reality it is gold. The bullion 
from which these dollars are coined is purchased at its market pricein 
gold. ‘They are made a legal tender, and are receivable for customs and 
other dues. The faith and power of the Government are, therefore, 
pledged to make them equal to their face value; and so long as their num- 
ber is kept within safe and proper limits they will, in this country, at 
least, be maintained at par with gold. The honor, as well as the in- 
terests of the country, are involved in the preservation of this parity. 
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Equivalence between our gold and silver dollar in foreign trade is 
impossible at the present price of silver, but equivalence in domestic 
trade is practicable so long as the coinage of the silver dollar is kept 
within proper limits. 

Up to this time they have been maintained at par by force of 
governmental authority, and by the confidence of the people in the good 
faith and financial power of the United States. Gold is thereal standard 
for the measurement of values, and will remain so until supplanted by 
its great rival, silver; or until some international agreement shall be 
entered into between Governments strong enough to establish and main- 
tain a fair ratio of value between the two metals. 

Force applied through legislative action may for a time control the 
laws of trade, but eventually, those laws, stronger than legislators, will 
assert their power. ° 

There are doubtless persons who would banish silver from. circula- 
tion and rely wholly upon gold, while others would make silver the 
only standard and by adopting the cheaper metal drive the dearer out 
of circulation, if not out of the country ; but an overwhelming prepon- 
derance of public sentiment démands that both metals be utilized. 

The problem, therefore, presented for our consideration, and which 
demands the action of Congress, is not which metal shall we use, but, 
“* How shall we use both??? F 


Solutions which have been proposed. 


Various solutions of this problem have been proposed, among which 
the following may be mentioned: 

First. An international agreement fixing a ratio between silver and gold, 
and opening the mints of the leading nations of the world to the free coinage 
of both metals, at the ratio so established. 

In such concert of action, if it could be secured, is the final and sat- 
isfactory solution of the silver problem. The policy of promoting it 
was instituted“ by the United States in 1878. The proposition was 
made to the European nations, and was fully set forth and justified in 
two International Conferences. Unfortunately, some of the most pow- 
erful nations are not yet ready to act. Public sentiment, even in those 
countries, seems to be steadily moving in that direction, but thus far 
no substantial results have been achieved. 

It is believed by many persons, well informed on the subject, that 
eventually the evils and embarrassments of the present condition of 
affairs will become so intolerable, as to force the most reluctant nations 
into an agreement for the remonetization of silver upon some fair 
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ratio. It has been proposed, by persons of the highest financial 
standing, to hasten this result, by stopping the purchase ofsilver by the 
United States, and by throwing an additional 30,000, 000 ounces annually 
upon the market, to precipitate so sudden and great a fall in its price as 
to ereate serious financial disturbance throughout the world, and thus 
compel a speedy international adjustment of the silver question. This 
poliey might prove the shortest way of reaching the desired result, but 
it would probably be attended by commercial and industrial disasters 
in this country as well as abroad, which conservative statesmanship 
should seek to avoid. Some other less dangerous solution should be 
found if possible. The modification of this proposal, fixing a date in 
the future for suspension in case no co-operation in the maintenance of 
silver on the part of other nations should be forthcoming, reduces the 
danger, but does not entirely remove it. 


Second. The present policy of purchasing and coining $2,000,000 worth 
of silver per month. 

This is now approved by nobody. 

The so-called silver men oppose it, because it does not go far enough 
to meet their wishes; opponents of silver coinage denounce it, because 
they deem it unwise and dangerous to increase the issue of a coin whose 
nominal value is far in excess of its bullion value. 


Third. Inereased purchases and coinage of silver to the maximum of 
$4,000,000 worth per month, now authorized by law. 

This policy is proposed by many as a means of increasing our circu- 
lation, which they assert is deficient by reason of the retirement of 
national-bank notes; and also as a means of enhancing the value of 
silver by absorbing the world’s surplus product. Both of these objects 
may be far better secured, as will be shown hereafter, by another 
method which possesses all the advantages of increased coinage, and 
involves none of its dangers. 

The argument has been strongly urged that by reason of the rapid 
retirement of natioual-bank notes, a severe contraction of our currency 
has been effected, which is paralyzing our industries, crippling our 
commerce, and depressing the price of all kinds of property. The 
facts, however, do not sustain this argument. 

Since March 1, 1878, there has been no contraction, but on the con- 
trary a very large expansion of our currency, as will appear from the 
following statement taken from the books of the Treasury : 
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Comparison between March 1, 1878, and October 1, 1889. 
Sess 3 os as © oh es 
In circulation | In circulation 5 
| March 1, 1878. |October 1, 1889.|. Decrease. Tnereage. 
Gold coin.. Rashemane ceases ae $82, 530, 163 $375, 947,715 |.... $298, 417, 552 
Standard silver ‘dollars... al eanteGste\caccscescauny 57, 554, 100 i ; 57, 554, 100 
Subsidiary silver............ Es 58, 578, 833 52, 931, 352 $642, 481 Sewanee 
Gold certificates.. 44, 364, 100 116, 675, 349 |. ccesccsceoee 72, 30, “249 
Silver certificates. A Peeet “A 276, 619, 715 |. Nokes 276, 619, 715 
_ United States not Sh Vices 3u, “436, ‘O71 325, 510, 758 |... 14, 073, 787 
National-bank notes, Se ee Se 3i3, 888, 740 199, 779, O11 eanve ‘109, 729 terested a eer, 
PROGRES ect cs ocdaas cure isis cudsvannanes ecvene 805, 793, 807 | 1,405, 018, 000 114, 752, 210 718, 976, 403 
UNOO TRORGASOs.5c ai ceccscnnsvasés cattscahescvsnneeevegisthtscarcelscveuesva Sessavassectans fees eenase mbes cakes 599, 224, 193 
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From the above statement it will be seen that the— 


Total increase of circulation of all kinds has been ..... $713,976,403 
PROUAICHOCTUARO I sasa Aone ieck sduks cece sscchsalsstkevacevaepeciestieee. - Ada eos LO 


ENG DICH CASO sess cess re cickehs tavete sensu tccsesdtetoverecd sacceoets 599,224,193 

The net expansion since March 1, 1878, has, therefore, been 
$599, 224,193. The average net increase per month has been $4,342,204, 
$52,106,451 per annum. The total net increase has been a little over 
74 per cent., while the increase in population has been about 33 per cent. 
In 1878 the circulation was about $16.50 per capita, and in 1889 it was 
about $21.75 per capita. 

The increase each year, in the different kinds of money, is exhibited 
in the following table: 


The amount and kinds of tnoney in actual circulation on certain dates from 1878 to 1889. 


Total circula- * Standard sil-| Subsidiary 
Year. Date. tion. Gold coin, ver dollars.| _ silver. 


Wanchile treacaadse $805, 793, 807 | $82,580, 168 |........e.esceceneees $58, 573, 833 
October 1... ..| 862,579,754 | 123,698,157 | $11, 074, 230 54, 088, 747 
| October 1... 1, 022) 033,685 | 261,320,920 | 22, 914, 075 48, 368, 543 
October 1... 1, 147, 892, 435 | 328,118 146 | 32, 280, 038 47, 859, 327 
.| October 1 1, 188, 752,363 | 358,351,956 | 33, 801, 231 47, 153, 750 
.| October 1. 1, 236, 650, 032 | 346,077,784 | 39,783,527 48, 170, 268 
October 1... 1) 261,569, 924 | 341,485,840 | 40, 822, 042 45, 844, 717 
October 1... 1, 286, 680, 871 | -348/268,740 | 45, 275, 710 51, 328, 206 
w...| October 1... 1) 264, 889,561 | 364,894,599 | 60; 170,793 48, 176; 838 

..| October 1... "353, 485,690 | 391,090,890 | 60, 614, 524 50, 414 706 
i ..| October 1... 1, 384, 340, 280 | 377,329,865 | 57, 959, 356 52, 020, 975 
1889.....000000--| October 1 1, 405, 018, 000 | 375,947,715 | 57,554, 100 52, 931, 852 


~| Gold certifi- | Silver cer- /United States} National 


Year. Date. | cates. tificates. notes.* bank notes. 


$44,364,100 |..cececseeceereeceeee $311, 436,971 | $313, 888, 740 
14) 843200 | $1,176,720 | 327,747,762 | 329, 950, 938 

7, 480,100 | 12,203,191 | 329,417,403 | 340, 329, 453 

5,239,320 | 52/590,180 | 327,655,884 | 354, 199, 540 

4,907,440 | 63,204,780 | 325,272,858 | 356, 060, 348 
55,014,940 | 78,921,961 | 321,856,596 | 347, 324, 961 
87,389,660 | 96,491,251 | 325,786,143 | $24, 750, 271 
118, 137,790 | 98,656,716 | 318,736,684] 311, 227, 025 
84.691, 807 | 95,387,112 | 810,161,935 | 301, 406, 477 
97,984, 683 | 154,354; 826 | 329,070,804 | 269, 955, 257 
134 838,190 | 218/561; 601 | 306,052,053 | 237,578, 240 
116,675,349 | 276,619,715 | 825,510,758 | 199, 779, OL 


..| October 1... 
.-| October 1... 
.-| October 1... 
«| October 1..... 

.| Oetober 1.... 

October 1... 

1888.....0006 October 1... Ks 
1889... Piel pevaves ‘| October 1..... RecesvedWattcrsecss 


ee a Ve ee ee Oe 
* Includes outstanding clearing-house certificates of the act of June 8, 1872. 
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The statement, therefore, that this country is suffering a paralysis 
from severe contraction, does not seem to be sound, nor do the facts 
appear to justify a largely increased coinage of silver dollars for the 
purpose of expanding the currency. 

As to the other proposition, that increased coinage would enhance 
the value of silver by absorbing the world’s surplus product, it isa 
matter of grave doubt whether the purchase of an additional $2,000,000 
worth of silver per month would have the effect of materially and per- 
manently increasing the price of silver. That an increase of price 
would temporarily occur, if this Government should adopt such a policy 
seems probable, but whether it would be maintained is a matter of 
conjecture—dependent upon conditions which no one can foresee. 

If the purchase of 299,889,416 ounces of silver, in the brief period of 
eleven years, did not even stay the downward tendency in price, but in 
the face of this immense quantity purchased, silver declined over 20 
per cent. in value, what assurance have we that doubling the amount 
to be purchased and coined would materially and permanently enhance 
the price of silver, much less restore the former equilibrium ? 

Such a policy would on the other hand be attended by great dan- 
gers, and would widen the gap between the legal ratio in coinage of 
this country and European countries, and thus increase the difficulties 
in the way of an international settlement. Every silver dollar coined 
at the ratio of 16 to 1 (actually 15.98 to 1) is an additional obstacle in 
the way of the adoption of any practical ratio by international agree- 
ment, which is the only final solution of the silver question. For this 
reason, if for no other, future accumulations of silver should be only 
in the form of bullion. 

The purchase of $4,000,000 worth of silver a month, at the present 
price of silver, would mean the coinage of 5,600,000 silver dollars 
monthly, to be stored away in Treasury vaults. It may be said that 
certificates would be issued on these dollars, and that they would be a 
popular form of currency, but the fact is, that at no time since the coin- 
age of the silver dollar was commenced, has the full amount of silver 
dollars held by the Treasury been covered by outstanding certificates. 
The substitution of the silver certificate for the cumbersome and in- 
convenient silver dollar, while it has tended to popularize it, and give 
it a circulation otherwise impossible, and to extend its usefulness, and 
postpone the evil day so often prophesied, has added nothing to its 
value, and has relieved the dollar from none of the dangers inherent 
in the effort to keep an overvalued coin at par with gold. These cer- 
tificates rather add to the perils of such a financiad policy by temporarily 
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popularizing it, and by increasing and intensifying, through postpone- 


ment, the evil results which inevitably await upon its enlargement and) 


continuance. , 

The coinage of 5,600,000 silver dollars a month would tax the present 
mint organization to its utmost capacity, and would practically sus- 
pend the coinage of gold. True, this might be obviated by enlarged 
facilities, but as the coinage of $2,000,000 worth a month has more than 
met the demand for certificates, the argument that this additional coinage 
would soon be owned by the people in the shape of certificates, is not 
sustained by the history of the past nor by the demands of the present. 

If the issue of silver dollars, or the certificates which represent them, 
should become so numerous as to endanger the free circulation of gold, 
and its representatives, gold certificates and legal-tender notes, the dues 
of the Government would soon be paid in silver; and as heretofore the 
interest and principal of the obligations of the Government have been 
paid in gold, it would only be a question of time when the specie reserve 
in the Treasury would change from gold to silver to such an extent as 
to foree the Secretary to pay out silver. Just so long as the Govern- 
ment does not forcibly pay out silver, but leaves its acceptance to the 
option of the creditor, no oneis forced to receive it unless he thinks he 
can dispose of it at its face value$ and in this way the number of silver 
dollars in circulation is limited to actual requirements. But if more 
than sufficient to satisfy business needs are issued, they accumulate in 
the hands of merchants and in banks, and, unless the Government 
- redeems them, they must depreciate. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in whom is lodged the discretionary 
power to purchase and coin $4,000,000 worth of silver per month, con- 
curs in the opinion of all his predecessors since 1878, of both political 
parties, that there isa limit beyond which it is not safe to go in the 
coinage of full legal-tender dollars, the nominal value of which is far in 
excess of the bullion value, and he has therefore confined his purchases 
to the amount required by law. 


Fourth. Free coinage of standard silver dollars. 

This may be called the ‘‘heroic’”’? remedy. ‘To open our mints to free 
coinage for depositors, when 4123 grains of standard silver are worth in 
the markets of the world only 72 cents, would be to say to everybody at 
home and abroad, bring us 72 cents worth of silver, and by the magic 
of our stamps and dies we will transmute it into 100 cents. 

Free coinage of silver, while it is an indispensable condition of per- 
manent restoration, were it bestowed by this country at a time when 


{ 
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the metal value of the silver in the full legal-tender dollar is 28 cents 
less than its nominal value, would’ simply have the effect, by opening 
the mints to the free coinage of silver into legal dollars, to close them 
for the free coinage of gold. No doubt our mints would find ample 
employment. If they were now open to the free coinage of silver, we 
should not need them for the coinage of gold, because gold would com- 
mand a premium and become a commodity to be hoarded or shipped 
abroad, and not a coin for circulation at home. It would stop the simul- 
taneous circulation of gold and silver. Our customs dues would be paid 
only in silver, our legal-tender notes would be used to draw the gold 
from the Treasury, and would then represent only a debt in silver, and 
we should be compelled to go into the market and purchase gold to meet 
our obligations, or pay them in silver dollars. Rich and powerful as 
the United States is, we are not strong enough, nor rich enough, to 
absorb the silver of the world, without placing our country wholly upon 
the Asiatic silver basis. This policy would in no wise tend to restore 
the desired equilibrium between gold and silver nor to promote their 
joint use as money. ) 

Nor would it meet the hopes and expectations of those who desire an 
increase of our circulating medium. 

The amount of gold and gold certifi¢ates owned by the people and in 
actual circulation, exclusive of $187,572,386 owned by the Treasury on 
November 1, 1889, was $496,622,300. Free coinage of silver dollars 
would, as already stated, very soon put this large amount of gold at a 
premium, and cause it to be hoarded or exported, and thus retire it 
from circulation. 

Even if we should coin 100,000,000 standard silver dollars a year, it 
would be five years before enough of them could be put in circulation 
to equal the gold thus banished, and by the time 500,000,000 silver 
dollars, in addition to our present stock, could be circulated, their de- 
preciation from the gold standard might require one or two hundred 
millions more to do the same amount of work now done by gold. 

It is difficult to conceive of a method by which a more swift and dis- 
astrous contraction of our currency could be produced. 

It is within the memory of all that for several years prior to 1879 
gold was not in circulation as money, but, when resumption took place, 
the hidden treasures, which had so long been banished from actual 
use, at once flowed into the channels of business and produced the 
most substantial and satisfactory conditions of prosperity. 

The free coinage of silver dollars, under existing circumstances, 
would be to reverse the results achieved by resumption, 
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_ Fifth. The coinage of silver dollars containing a dollar’ s worth of bullion. 
This has been with many a favorite solution of the problem under 

discussion. They say “‘ We have no objection to the coinage of silver 

if you will only make an honest dollar, by putting into it enough silver 

to make it equal in value to a gold dollar.’’ 

___- This proposition, while apparently ‘*honest,’? is thoronghly i impracti- 
cable and impolitie, 

As the price of silver varies almost daily, the amount of silver to 
be put into the silver dollar, to make it of equal value to the gold 
dollar, would have to be alana constantly. While the divergence 

_ between the dollar of gold and the dollar of silver would not be 
_ great, the relative value of the two dollars would, in reality, se as 
fluctuating and uncertain as itis now. The present silver dollar is 
inconveniently large and heavy for actual use as money, and to increase 
- its weight from 4123 to 556 grains (which at the present price of silver 
would be the equivalent of the gold dollar), that is, to inerease its bulk 
385 per cent., would make it simply intolerable. 
Another Shisaticn is that the coinage of a heavier dollar would bea 
new obstruction to any international ratio. F ; 
The paramount objection to this plan, however, is that it would 
have a decided tendency to prevent any rise in the value of silver. 
Seizing it at its present low price, the law would in effect declare 
that it must remain there forever, so far as its uses for coinage are 
concerned. 


= e 
Siath. Issue certificates to depositors of silver bullion at the rate of one 
dollar for 4123 grains of standard silver. 
_ ‘This proposition is a recognition of the inexpediency of coining sil- 
_ ver dollars to pile away in Treasury vaults, while their paper repre- 
sentatives are doing the work of circulation. To this extent it is an 
- improvement on the last four propositions, inasmuch as it would save 
the useless expense of coinage, and be more convenient for storage. 
It would also be a step in the way of an international agreement, by 
stopping further silver coinage at a ratio different from that almost 
© universal in Buropean countries. 
This proposition practically amounts to free coinage of silver for de- 
* positors, and is open to all the serious objections and dangers which 
have been urged against that heroic remedy. 
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Measure vecommended. 


Issue Treasury notes against deposits of silver bullion at the 
market price of silver when deposited, payable on demand in such 
quantities of silver bullion as will equal in value, at the date of 
presentation, the number of dollars expressed on the face of the 
notes at the market price of silver, or in gold, at the option of the 
Government; or in silver dollars at the option of the holder. Repeal 
the compulsory feature of the present coinage act. 


The Secretary desires to call special attention to this proposition, 
believing that in the application of its principles will be found the 
safest, surest, and most satisfactory solution of the silver problem as it 
is now presented for the action of this country. 

In explaining the proposed measure, at this time, it is intended to — 
deal only with its general features, but, if desired, a bill embracing 
the details believed to be necessary to its satisfactory operation will be 
prepared and submitted for the consideration of Congress. 

The proposition is briefly this: To open the mints of the United 
States to the free deposit of silver, the market value of the same (not 
to exceed $1 for 412.5 grains of standard silver) at the time of deposit, 
to be paid in Treasury notes; said notes to be redeemable in the quan- 
tity of silver which could be purchased by the number of dollars ex- 
pressed on the face of the notes at the time presented for payment, or 
in gold, at the option of the Government, and to be receivable for 
customs, taxes, and all public dues; and when so received they may be 
reissued ; and such notes, when held by any national-banking associa- 
tion, shall be counted as part of its lawful reserve. 

The Secretary of the Treasury should have discretionary power to 
suspend, temporarily, the receipt of silver bullion for payment in notes, 
when necessary to protect the Government against combinations formed 
for the purpose of giving an arbitrary and fictitious price to silver. 


If the price of silver should advance between the date of the issue 
of a note and its payment, the holder of the note would receive a less 
quantity of silver than he deposited, but he would receive the exact 
quantity of silver which could be bought in the market with the num- 
ber of gold dollars called for by his note, at the date of payment. If 
the price should decline, he would receive more silver than he de- 
posited, but he would receive the quantity of silver which could be 
purchased with the number of gold dollars called for by his note at the 
time he presented it for payment. 
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The advantages of retaining the option to redeem in gold are three- 
fold: 


First. It would give additional credit to the notes. 


Second. It would prevent the withdrawal and redeposit of silver for 
speculative purposes. . 


Third. It would afford a convenient method of making change when 

the weight of silver bars does not correspond with the amount of the 
notes. . 
So far as the issue of the notes is concerned, the plan is very simple. 
If a depositor brings a hundred ounces of silver to the mint, and the 
market price of silver at that date, as determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, is 95 cents an ounce, he would receive in payment Treas- 
ury notes calling for $95. 

Various methods of redeeming the proposed notes have been con- 
sidered, but the plan recommended seems preferable. 

They might be redeemed wholly in silver bullion of the same weight 
as that deposited; that is to say, if an owner of silver had deposited 
a hundred ounces, he might receive back a hundred ounces. 

The objection to this plan of redemption is that it would subject the 
notes to ail the fluctuations which might occur in the price of silver, 
and, from lack of steadiness and certainty of value they might not cir- 
culate freely as money. 

Another plan which has been suggested is to redeem them in lawful 
money of the United States, dollar for dollar. This is practically a 
purchase of the ‘bullion at its market price, the Government becoming 
the owner of it on the issue of the notes. This method has some feat- 
ures which commend it, but on the whole it does not seem logical or 
desirable that the notes should be redeemed in a currency which 
is certainly no better, if as good, as themselves. Moreover, it does 
not seem expedient to pile up in the vaults of the Government a large 
quantity of silver bullion which can not be made available for the 
redemption of the very notes which are based upon it. ‘True, the 
Government might coin the bullion into standard silver dollars and 
use the resulting coin for the redemption of the notes, which would 
be quite satisfactory when the silver dollar becomes equal in value 
to the gold dollar, but at present it would not appear to be either 
just or desirable to issue a note on a deposit of a hundred cents worth 
of silver, and redeem it with a dollar containing only 72 cents worth 
of silver. 
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Advantages of the proposed measure, 


Among the obvious advantages of the measure proposed, the follow- 
ing may be briefly stated : 

First. It would establish and maintain through the operations of 
trade a convenient and economical use of all the money-metal in the 
country. 


Second. It would give us a paper currency not subject to undue or 
arbitrary inflation or contraction, nor to fluctuating values, but based, 
dollar for dollar, on bullion at its market price, and having behind it 
the pledge of the Government to maintain its value at par, it would be 
as good as gold, and would remain in circulation, as there could be no 
motive for demanding redemption for the purposes of ordinary business 
transactions. 


Third. By the utilization of silver in this way a market would be 
provided for the surplus product. This would tend to the rapid en- 
hancement of its value, until a point be reached where we can with 
safety open our minis to the free coinage of silver. 


Fourth, The volume of absolutely sound and perfectly convenient 
currency thus introduced into the channels of trade would also relieve 
gold of a part of the work which it would otherwise be required to 
perform. Both of the causes last mentioned, it is confidently believed, 
would tend to reduce the difference in value between the two metals 
and to restore the equilibrium so much desired. It would furnish a 
perfectly sound currency to take the place of retired national-bank 
notes, and thus prevent the contraction feared from that source. 


Fifth. It would meet the wants of those who desire a larger volume 
of circulation, by the introduction of a currency, which, being at all 
times the equivalent of gold, would freely circulate with it, and thus 
avoid the danger of contraction, which lurks in the policy of increased 
or free coinage of silver, by reason of the hoarding or exportation of gold. 


Sixth, It should not encounter the opposition of those who depre- 
cate inflation, for, though the yolume of currency may be somewhat 
increased, the notes would be limited to the surplus product of silver, 
and each dollar thus issued would be absolutely sound, and would 
represent an amount of bullion worth a dollar in gold. 


Seventh. It would be far more advantageous to silver producers than 
increased coinage under existing law, for in both cases bullion would 
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be paid for at its market value, and under the plan proposed a much 
larger amount could be used with safety; and while increased coinage 
would arouse the fears and encounter the opposition of avery large and 
- powerful class of people, it is believed that this measure would meet 
With their acquiescence. 


Eighth. There would be no possibility of loss to the holders of these 
notes, because in addition to their full face value in bullion they would 
have behind them the pledged faith of the Government to redeem them 
in gold, or its equivalent in silver bullion. 


Ninth. The adoption of this policy, and the repeal of the compulsory 
coinage act, would quiet public apprehension in regard to the over- 
issue of standard silver dollars, and the present stock could therefore 
be safely maintained at par. 


Tenth. This plan could be tried with perfect safety, and it is believed, 
with advantage to all our interests. Should it prove a successful and 
_ Satisfactory plan for utilizing silver as money, other nations might find it 
to their interest to adopt it, without waiting for an international agree- 
ment, and should concerted action be deemed desirable, it could then be 
more readily secured. 


By this method it is believed that the way would be paved for the 
opening of the mints of the world to the free coinage of silver and the 
restoration of the former equilibrium of the money-metals. 


Possible objections and eriticisms. 


I may here conveniently note and answer in brief some of the ob- 
jections which may be made to this proposition : 

First. Possibility of loss to the Government by a further depreciation 
in the value of silver bullion. 

This danger is exceedingly remote. On the other hand there is every 
reason to believe that a profit to the Government would be realized by 
the adoption of this measure. First, from the almost certain rise in the 
value of the silver on deposit, which would inure to its advantage ; and 
second, from the destruction and permanent loss of notes, which would 
never be presented for redemption, the bullion represented by them 
then becoming the property of the Government. 

But even if a loss arise by reason of a further decline in the value 
of silver, this would not be a valid objection to the measure pro- 
posed, for the reason that the Government, having assumed control of 
the currency of the country, is bound, at whatever cost, to supply a 
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circulating medium which is absolutely sound. This duty has been 
fully recognized in the case of our legal-tender notes, by the sale of 
four and four-and-a-half per cent. bonds, amounting to $95,500,000, in 
order to provide that amount of gold, which now lies in the Treasury, 
as a reserve for their redemption. We have already paid out over 
$40,000,000 interest on these bonds, asa portion of the cost of main- 
taining the outstanding $346,000,000 of United States notes, and we are 
still paying over $4,000,000 a year for that purpose. 


Second. It might be suggested that to issue Treasury notes on un- 
limited deposits of bullion would place the Government at the mercy 
of combinations organized to arbitrarily put up the price of silver for 
the purpose of unloading on the Treasury at a fictitious value. 

This danger may be averted by giving the Secretary of the 
Treasury discretion to suspend temporarily the receipt of silver and 
issue of notes in the event of such a combination, and he might be au- 
thorized, under proper restrictions, to sell silver, if necessary, retaining 
the gold proceeds for the redemption of the notes. 

The existence of such authority, even if never exercised, would pre- 
vent the formation of any effectual combination of this kind, for the 
reason that a combination to control the silver product of the world 
would be very expensive, requiring immense capital, and could not be 
successfully undertaken in the face of the power lodged with the Sec- 
retary to defeat it. 

This method of guarding ag ana combinations and corners would be 
far better than the proposition to fix the price at which notes should 
be issued, at the average price of silver during any considerable ante- 
cedent period of time, as the latter would tend to prevent the normal 
rise in value, which is desired and anticipated from the adoption of 
this method. 


Third. If it be objected to on the ground that it would degrade sil- 
ver from its position as money, and reduce it to the level of a mere 
commodity, the reply is that silver bullion -is now a mere commodity. 

This policy would at once give to silver, through its paper representa- 
tive, the rank and dignity of money in the most convenient and least 
expensive way in which it can possibly be utilized. The issue of 
notes based on bullion, as proposed, would have the effect of crowning 
it with the dignity of money as effectually as could the dies and stamps 
of a United States mint. Instead of degrading silver, this plan would 
tend to restore it to its former ratio with gold. 


Fourth. It might be urged against this plan that it would open a 
tempting field for speculation by offering to speculators an opportunity, 
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when silver had temporarily fallen but was likely to advance, to with- 
_ draw from the Treasury and hold for a rise the silver bullion covered 
by notes; or, when there might be a possibility of a depression, to 
deposit it, wait for a fallin price, and then haye their notes redeemed 
in an increased quantity of silver. 

The answer to this objection is that the danger is by no means great, 
but should it prove so, the judicious exercise by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of his option to redeem in gold (either coin, bullion, or cer- 
tificates), would effectually prevent the successful culmination of such 
speculative operations. 


Fifth. Unless the amount of silver bullion be limited, may not this 
policy result in an undue and dangerous increase in the volume of our 
currency? May we not be flooded with the world’s excess of silver? 

Fears of too large a volume of absolutely sound curreney are not 
entertained to any considerable extent by our people. The dangers 
from such an expansion are not apparent, nor are they serious. It is 
only inflation from overissue of doubtful or depreciated dollars that 
affords substantial grounds for apprehension. 

As to the objection that we may be flooded with the world’s silver, 
the proposed law itseif, and the statistics in regard to the present prod- 
uct and the uses of silver, furnishacomplete reply. Treasury notes would 
only be issued at the average price of silver in the leading financial cen- 
ters of Europe and the United States, so that there could be no possible 
motive for shipping itfrom abroad. Whyshould any one pay the cost of 
transporting silver from Europe to exchange for our Treasury notes 
at the same price it would command in gold at home? Probably 
we should receive some of the surplus product of Mexico; but, as will 
be presently shown, the amount would not be dangerously large. It 
would not come from South America, because it would command the 
same price in gold in London that it would in notes in New York, 
and nearly all the product of South America goes, in the shape of 
miscellaneous ores and base bars, to Europe for economical refining. 

As the last objection raised is of vital importance, if may properly 
be considered somewhat in detail. 

The silver product of the world, for the calendar year 1888, was es- 
timated to have been approximately 110,000,000 ounces, divided among 
producing countries as follows: 


Countries— Fine ounces. 
TV TTAHE CUS EALOShetee mace ceinioas dees ci osacins colonia ves ccwasiscals scleceepende nce acsieaneme dase - 800, 000 
RIC Cee emery eee eaten tec Aet acca wiaiektina stout corns tursorerees 000, 000 
Sep OATL TCE ae aben ccavacasctcccon Cake aee acids sos dns thetrb te denctssnnnns ccelesleinesanete 17, 000, 000 
FLULOPe ......02c-eecvncccceesceteceeccaserrecseesnsenccesecenecssresaasesseasaseasanaeees 10, 000, 000 
reeeare ANG JAPAN........eesevecenecnsccesccasccnseeneesesescsscesessassanessoaasees 5, 200, 000 


A RR es 8 La TR NOTE rhs Utne und ogee Fasano fecal lo 110, 000, 000 
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The commercial value of the above product, based upon the average 
price of silver for the same year (94 cents an ounce), was $103, 400,000, 
and the coining value $142,000, 000. 

It is necessary to use the coining value in this connection, because it 
is proposed to deal with coinages Ser are usually reported at their 
nominal value. 

The silver Coinages of the world, officially reported to the Director 
of the Mint, through our foreign representatives, for the year 1888, 
aggregated $149, 737,442. 

Included in this ss iracnte are 26,658,964 Mexican dollars, and the 
sum of $28,000,000 officially reported as recoinages, that is, domestic or 
foreign coins remelted during the year. What amount of old jewelry, 
plate, etce., was used for coinage purposes is not known, aside from the 
United States. | 

Deducting the coinage of Mexican dollars and the amount of the re- 
coinages, say $54,000,000, leaves the amount of new silver employed 
in coinage about $95,000,000. 

The new silver used in coinage in 1888 was approximately distrib- 
uted as follows: 

Coinage (less recoinage) 1888. 


Countries— Coining value. 
Byapior WN bicd Staves cecdecesrecdesncoss ates doese casaeseacatasecercaivacsacnuscanace $32, 300, 000 

IDy Al diaiemresswcstersesss cee cceenssts eet secs in sevoreercteeseretinecesecat es penemecsete 35, 000, 000 

By pales cccatveasvescsesetas Sigghivon upsoc conic: © oar e eo aco ote caogticus te 10, 000, 000 

By other countries (principally colonial and subsidiary coinages)...... 17, '700, 000 

MP Oba GisAc cco tesees vescbadeas tesacscescctousacssuicecncanesteresoscertees Sateen 95, 000, 000 


The product of new silver for the same year was, approximately, 
$142,000,000 (coining value), leaving about $47,000,000 of new silver 
for use in the arts and industries, for Mexican coinage not remelted, and 
unaccounted for. , 

Deducting for recoinages—that is, for domestic and foreign coins used 
over, say $4,000,000—the value of the new silver used annually in coin- 
age by the United States and India may be placed at $67,000,000. 

Since the suspension of silver coinage by the states of the Latin 
Union in 1875, the only nations which have executed full legal-tender 
Silver coinages of any considerable value have been-the United States 
and India. While it is true that the mints of Mexico have been open 
to the coinage of full legal-tender silver dollars, and that the number 
of Mexican dollars coined annually from new bullion amounts to about 
$25,000,000, this coinage can not be considered as adding materially 
to the world’s stock of coin; for the reason that the bulk of the 
Mexican dollars coined are soon melted down and used in other coinages, 
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or absorbed in Asiatic trade. The conversion of bullion into Mexican 
dollars is only a convenient way of utilizing it for eastern trade. 

The mints of Japan are still open to the coinage of full legal-tender 
Silver yens, or dollars, and they coined during the year 1888 over 
$8,000,000, and in the year 1887 over $9,000,000 in silver yens. Some 
full legal-tender coinage is executed annually by Austria-Hungary, 
both in silver trade coins (Maria Theresa thalers), for circulation in the 
Levant, and silver florin and two-florin pieces for domestic trade, the 
value of the former being for the year 1887 about $3,175,000 and for 
1888 about $1,100,000, and of the latter about $8,000,000 in 1887 and 
$4,000,000 in 1888. 

Some full legal-tender silver coinage is executed annually by France 
for its possessions in Cochin China and in Africa, and some by Holland 


for its foreign possessions. With these exceptions, the silver coinages 
of the world consist almost exclusively of subsidiary pieces, struck 


for change purposes by European and South American countries. 
Of the silver coinage of Mexico it would be safe to say that from 


~ $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 remains annually in existence as coin either 


in Mexico or China. 

It would be a low estimate to say that at least $10,000,000 worth of 
Silver is exported annually to China, Asia and Africa, exclusive of | 
any portion which goes into the coinage of British India. 

Soetbeer, the eminent German statistician, in an unpublished article 
recently received from him by the Director of the Mint, places the ex- 
portation of new silver annually to Asia and Africa, exclusive of what 
goes into Indian coinage, at from 400,000 to 500,000 kilograms, or from 
$16,000,000 to $20,000,000. He estimates the amount used annually in 
the subsidiary coinages of Hurope and American States at from 300,000 


— to 400,000 kilograms of new silver, or from $12,000,000 to $16,000,000. 


The amount of new silver used annually in the arts and industries is 
not known evenapproximately. In this country the consumptionis very 


; _ large, approximating $5,000,000 annually. An estimate of $10,000,000 


for the rest of the world is not considered excessive, when the amount 
of silver plate, watch cases and jewelry manufactured in France, Great 


~ Britain, Germany, and Switzerland, and the enormous use of silver for 


ornaments in India, as reported by writers and travelers, is considered. 
In a table prepared by the Director of the Mint, from reports of for- 
eign Governments, as to the value of the precious metals employed 


annually in the industrial arts, eleven leading countries, including the 
United States, reported a use of $21,000,000 in silver. This, of course, 
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includes coin melted down and old material re-used, as well as new 
bullion. 
Soetbeer places the annual consumption of new silver in the indus- 
trial arts at 500,000 kilograms, say $20,000,000. 
From the above figures the annual product and consumption of silver 
may be stated approximately as follows: 


Annual product (coining value)........cssee Bact opocoodo. esaeucepeuatatsacas ss $142, 000, 000 
Disposition : 
Required by India .......00-.ssessssecees SaLdobOpsp ancora HEBEL OO tOOOCOG 35, 000, 000 


Coinage of full legal-tender silver by Austria and J apan (average)... 10, 000, 000 
Required for subsidiary coinages of Europe and South America and 


COLONIAL COMMAGESC A. vee sesoussencsvessessieesecmoeetccsesedtcecosteercapestenstaee 16, 000, 000 
Amount annually exported to China, Asia and Africa (other than 
Used in Mian COimMALE)......c.00-.sesccesesevonaceoe ses se takaasars aleaapiee ena 10, 000, 000 
Annual coinage of Mexican dollars, not inelted., imitate npeteceneee 5, 000, 000 
Amount used in the arts and manufactures (estimate) ...........00e006+ 15, 000, 000 
SUMOLIS LOC Chess nccpseseaecerseeseretines steceneeececeneeseserseconenevecnnenreee 51, 000, 000 
EL Otol eahnoseuese soon eseasetsentcencegctessaenpeceaaheusanieersostesta eens sneer $142, 000, 000 


From the above it will be seen that the annual surplus product of 
silver, which would probably be deposited at the mints of the United 
States, approximates $51,000,000 (coining) value, corresponding to 

_ 89,445,312 fine ounces, worth, at the present market price of silver, 
($0.96) $37,867,500. 

At the present price of silver $4,000,000 will purchase 4,166,666 fine 
ounces, or for the year 50,000,000 fine ounces, an excess of 10,554,688 
fine ounces above the estimated surplus. 

There is in fact no known accumulation of silver bullion anywhere 
in the world. Germany long since disposed of her stock of melted 
silver coins, partly by sale, partly by recoinage into her own new sub- 
sidiary coins, and partly by use in coining for Egypt. Only recently it 
became necessary to purchase silver for the Egyptian coinage executed 
at the mint at Berlin. 

It is plain, then, that there is no danger that the silver product of 
past years will be poured into our mints, unless new steps be taken for 
demonetization, and for this improbable contingency ample safeguards 
can be provided. 

Nor need there be any serious apprehension that any considerable 
*part of the stock of silver coin of Europe would be shipped to the 
United States for deposit for Treasury notes. 

There is much less reason for shipping coin to this country than bull- 
ion, for while the leading nations of Hurope have discontinued the 
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coinage of full legal-tender silver pieces, they have provided by law for 
maintaining their existing stock of silver coins at par. 

In England, Portugal, and the states of the Scandinavian Union, 
there is no stock of silver coin except subsidiary coins, required for 
change purposes, the nominal value of which is far in excess of the bull- 
ion value. Germany has in circulation about $100,000,000 in old silver 
thalers, but ten years have passed since the sales of bullion arising 
under the anti-silver legislation of 1873 were discontinued. It is safe 
to say there is no stock of silver coin in Europe which is not needed 
for business purposes. 

- The states of the Latin Union, and Spain which has a similar mone- 
tary system, are the only countries in Europe which have any large 
stock of silver coins, and the commercial necessities of these countries 
are such that they could not afford, without serious financial distress, 
to withdraw from circulation silver coins which are at par with their 
gold coins, to deposit them at our mints for payment of the bullion 
value in notes. 

The following table exhibits the stock of gold and silver in European 
banks at a late date, and the notes issued against them: 


Stock of precious metals in European banks and bank-notes outstanding. 


[Compiled from the London Economist.] 


Banks. Gold. Silver. Nope oat 

TED Woke epee a I Me Sn en £195 5195659.) | eorcteasedecee ete: £25, 204, 740 

Bank of Peeves 2 i aay SA or Mie Oren A Ie Al 51, 930, 000 £50, 247, 000 119, 837, 000 

Imperial Bank of Germany%.......cccccccsccsseseceesseseesess 26, 746, 000 11, 000, 000 55, 665, 000 

Austro-Hungarian Bank............. na 5, 442, 000 16, 005, 000 43, 642,000 

Netherlands Bank.......... a 5, 808, 000 5, 984, 000 17, 725, 000 

Bank of Spain%.........-....000 4, 000, 000 5, a an 26, o> ae 
i 1 Bank of Belgium 2, 600, 000 , 306, i 

Dank of alan cam ig 30, 049, 000 2, 919, 000 95) 142; 000 

Total...... ResUnsstnatars dessusturcaierensivecasousecooseness fOnore 145, 594, 659 93, 094, 000 400, 349, 740 


Bree wen tes Ooeumersiil aad Wisenslal Obronide andthe Misono aya Biting 
Record. 

In view of these facts, there would seem to be no sufficient reason for 
limiting the amount of silver bullion, which may be deposited for 
Treasury notes, and there are strong reasons against such limitation. 

If deposits were limited to $4,000,000 worth per month, the amount 
of silver received might be somewhat smaller than under the proposed 
- measure, which fixes no limit, but the difference in the quantity de- 
posited would hardly compensate, in my judgment, for the effect which 
the restriction would have on the silver market, 
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Such a restriction would have a decided tendency to prevent the 
normal rise in price, because it might leave a surplus even of our own 
product, counting that which comes from Mexico to this country, and 
the mere fact of there being a limit to the amount that the United 
States would receive and issue notes upon, would be a constant men- 
ace to the price of silver. Moreover, the limitation to $4,000,000 
worth a month would necessitate a distribution of the amount which 
would be received at the different mints of the United States each 
month, so that when the full amount of the: quota fixed for any one 
institution was full, no further deposits could be received that month, 
and the result might be to throw a large stock on the market in such 
localities, which, of itself, would have a tendency to depress the price. 


If, however, any limitation be thought necessary, it would seem pref-. 


erable to restrict deposits to the product of our own mines, or the 
mines of this continent, or to deposits of new bullion, as distinguished 
from foreign coin and foreign melted coin, rather than to limit the 
amount to be received to a specific quantity or value. 

He is a dull observer of the condition and trend of public sentiment, 
in this country, who does not realize that the continued use of silver 
aS money, in some form, is certain. No measure can be presented to 
which it may not be possible to find objections. This one is suggested 
with a view to, promoting the joint use of silver and gold as money, 
and with the full confidence that it will secure all the advantages 
hoped for, from any of the plans proposed, without incurring their real 
or apprehended dangers. 


PRECIOUS METALS. 
Deposits. 


The value of the gold deposited at the mints and assay offices, during 
the fiscal year 1889, was $48,900,712.04, of which $6,764,276.28 repre- 
sents redeposits. 

Of the gold deposited, $31,440,778.93 was the product of our own 
mines; $6,583,992.65, foreign coin and bullion; $585,066.87, light 
weight domestic coin; and $3,526,597.31, old material. 

The deposits and purchases of silver aggregated 35,627,273.69 
standard ounces, of the coining value of $41,457,190.97. Included 
in the above, are 188,237.24 standard ounces, of the coining value of 
$219,039.68, redeposits. 

Of the silver received, 32,895,985.50 standard ounces, of the coining 
value of $38, 278,964.79, was classified as domestic product, 
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Foreign silver bullion was deposited to the amount of 1,182,110.97 
standard ounces, of the coining value of $1,375,547.30, and foreign 
Silver coin, containing 864,750.71 standard ounces, of the value of 
$424,437.18. 

Uncurrent subsidiary coins of the United States were melted, con- 
taining 431,449.01 standard ounces, of the value of $502,049.75. 

Trade dollars were melted, containing 6,714.25 standard ounces, of 
the coining value of $7,812.94, and old silver plate, etc., containing 
558,026.01 standard ounces, of the coining value of $649,339.33. 


. Coinage. 


The coinage of the mints was as follows: 


Groldieeracaseceearese Rstas etna ens Mani nsete wee secnan sees sar aassansdueumstian ee shores $25, 543, 910 00 
‘Shiner: GIGI BN ESS sc sSogoacogaduosnd odes spat easussgd Gate coOnb oT UnEaE OneCare coneOnct: 33, 793, 860 00 
eSIO AAEM EH LVCII ects st nccoene Soiragdant ett oactasocachitsas “chaddareses cndeosasenote 721, 686 40 . 
BV EIIOPIC OLD Soares Praca earauubestacacetawdtes sundidesst feaaeae eases coop econ erete 906, 473. 21 
LOGAN cosescanestcdcecaceencetsetevent sacrasecces sasestestecevactiva cesses 60, 965, 929 61 
Gold bars. 


In addition to the coinage, gold bars were manufactured of the value 
of $22,241,121.42, and silver bars of the value of $6,709,246.13, a total 
of $28,950,367.55. 

Fine gold bars were exchanged for gold coin, free of charge, princi- 
pally at the assay office at New York, of the value of $57,507,812.42. 


Purchases of silver. 


The purchases of silver by the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
coinage of the silver dollar, aggregated 28,557,109.79 standard ounces, 
costing $23,998,763.47, an average cost of $0.93375 per ounce fine. 

Purchases were also made by superintendents of mints, in lots of less 
than 10,000 ounces, aggregating 748,017.72 standard ounces, costing 
$630,013.31, while silver, contained in gold deposits and remnants of 
bars, was purchased to the amount of 104,718.08 standard ounces, 
costing $89,077.33. 

The total purchases for the silver-dollar coinage during the year ag- 
gregat@d 29,409,845.59 standard ounces, costing $24,717,853.81, an 
average cost of $0.9338 per ounce fine. 

The total amount of silver purchased for the coinage of the silver 
dollar, from February 28, 1878, to November 1, 1889, was 299,889,416. 11 
standard ounces, costing $286,930,633.64, an average cost of $1.0631 
per ounce fine. The bullion value of the silver dollar, at the average 
cost for the whole period, is $0.822, 
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The profit on the coinage of silver to the close of the fiscal year 1889 
aggregated $57,378,254.18, of which $781,898.88 have been paid for 
expenses of distributing the coin and $246,617.73 for reimbursement of 
operative wastage and loss on silver sold in sweeps, leaving a net profit 
of $56,349, 737.57. 

The price of silver fluctuated during the fiscal year 1889, from 
42%d., the opening price on July 1, 1888, to 441d., the highest price on 
September 22, 1888, closing at 42d. on June 30, 1889. 

The average price of silver in London during the fiscal year was 
424d., equivalent at the average rate of sight sterling exchange to $0.935 
per ounce fine. At this price, the bullion value of the standard silver 
dollar is 72 cents. 


Harnings and expenditures. 


The earnings of the mints from all sources during the fiscal year 
aggregated $10,351,701.47, while the expenditures and losses of all 
kinds amounted to $1,502,665.60, leaving a net profit of $8,849,035.87. 


Imports and exports. 


The loss of the precious metals by net export during the year was: 


(EXO Lan. dccancoosagr codachonaninocinsnecnonoadacooaco ec cops odSoaccTongrcoocadadeaosonsdes ones $49, 661, 101 
llveivunvesesensessscceccsstaserasenteesusscetoerss Secceastencessseessceneuscntarsodscencesseade 12, 034, 403 
Total......0 ea Te ra see enue ereccasateayesenetes Taanes oeuns censevseseosceacerce 61, 695, 504 


The export of gold, as well as the net loss of gold, was materially 
larger during the last fiscal year than any year since 1875. 

The heavy movement of gold from the United States, which com- 
menced in May, 1888, continued with some interruptions until the end 
of July, 1889. 

The value of the fine gold bars exported, principally to France, 
England and Germany, since May, 1888, aggregated $61,435,989. 
This large loss of gold is attributed to various causes, among which may 
be mentioned, first, the unfavorable balance of trade; second, the 
high price of exchange on London; third, the high rate of interest by 
the Bank of England; anc, fourth, the expenditures by Americans in 
Europe, principally on account of the Paris Exposition. 

In the report of the Director of the Mint, will be found an article 
treating in detail of this movement, 
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The mines of the United States yielded, during the calendar year 1888, 
precious metals, as follows: 


Gold: 
EID CNG UME ES ewe ces cae tesaeeoscanaunassiecasl rib seseot seb eebe cee Gesdsteuvecedestoceres 1, 604, 841 
SV AUTLGs aaa au al eve cesesecckesscuctacse deceased pce cc esse ceeessoredadeeteticeae cteseeeceeieee $33, 175, 000 
Silver ‘ 
IEITOROUN COS cinaconihanssteacale cna ccechtin tose Setecasesseccdtssncnonessaceretononiontes 45, 783, 632 
Commmvencialavalursters ccossnsva: cece nstcshitack foc cesrisesacescechiatemreetrecccssnone $43, 020, 000 
OTANI EVAN Cuceccnercccca sas tecvescasessevnsesnsterecvs iocrowsedsakeceesersescesctee $59, 195, 000 


The product of gold and silver in the world is estimated by the 
Director of the Mint to have been, for the same year : 


(GROG sc Gate ce sae RR te pinnae ria i ENP ts age Ee hs Pie RE EWA $105, 994, 150 
A WOMMeLcialevalienw arctica soacves catencoe Sew seat ear eens 103, 556, 260 
Silver......+..+0+. Giintaatrnaner cnet ah fre aie ee eee 142, 437, 150 


World’s coinage. 


The coinage of the world, for the calendar year 1888, so far as re- 
ported, was: 


GKOUDE o ssantias aasebhabasigassodadeed’ Bhgocboad ano hose sononooaneu aos Eaadoorebandadsacscendso $134, 720, 639 
SRV OUstatacer--eciteniaashesieetne ov deatescssuocccesscus sees scoseccrsscosomsscessasrocteasseee 149, 737, 442 


Deducting recoinages reported, and the coinage of Mexican silver 
dollars, the addition to the world’s stock of coin during the year was: 


Pete te rte ec 888 oa cib eck cho Sroreectin eeeath occ Mod asked eeu $109, 161, 426 
Gilver....cscceseeee Meee Secs ye ccc ak cS ass as axel se Se 94, 666, 108 


Metallic stock. 


The stock of gold and silver in the United States is estimated to 
have been on November 1, 1889, $1,115,379,639, of which $684,194,686 
consisted of gold coin and bullion ; $343,638,001, of standard silver dol- 
lars; $76,628,781, of subsidiary silver coins ; and $10,918,171, of sil- 
ver bullion in the mints. 


Industrial consumption. 


The consumption of gold and silver in the industrial arts in the 
United States is reported to have been for the last year, approximately, 
gold $16,500,000, silver $8,000,000. Of the gold, about $3,500,000 
represents domestic coin melted; about $2:,000,000, old and foreign 
material ; and $10,000,000, new gold, the product of our mines. 

Of the silver used in the arts, not less than $6,000,000 consisted of 
new silver. 
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Legislation. 


Legislation is recommended looking towards the discontinuance of 
the coinage of the three-dollar and one-dollar gold pieces and the three- 
cent nickel piece. These denominations of coin serve no useful pur- 
pose, and there is no demand for them by the business public. The 
three-cent nickel piece is so nearly the size and so much resembles the 
ten-cent silver piece that it is frequently mistaken for it. 

The report of the Director of the Mint exhibits in detail the opera- 
tions of the mints and assay offices for the fiscal year, and, in addition 
to the precious-metal statistics of the United States, contains valuable 
information received through the representatives of this Government 
abroad, in regard to the production, coinage, and movement of the 
precious metals, in the different countries of the world. 


DEPOSITS OF PUBLIC MONEY. 


The monetary transactions of the Government have been conducted 
through the Treasurer of the United States, nine sub-treasurers, and 
’ two hundred and ninety-six national-bank depositaries. 

The amount of public moneys deposited with national banks on the 
Ist of January, 1887, was about $20,000,000. Prior to that date, for a 
number of years, the average was considerably less. During the year 
1887 the amount so deposited increased until, in October, it was 
$31,767,478, and, in December, it had swollen to $52,199,917. The 
highest point reached was in April, 1888, when the amount so deposited 
was $61,921,294, since which time it has decreased until, on the 31st 
of October, 1889, it was $47,495,479. There should be a further reduc- 
tion, at the earliest day practicable, of at least $30,000,000, leaving only 
such amounts as are necessary for the business transactions of the Gov- 
ernment. 


The national-bank depositaries have been, and are, useful auxiliaries 


to the sub-treasury system, but the deposit of public funds therewith 
to an amount largely in excess of the needs of the public service is 
wholly unjustifiable. Such a policy is contrary to the spirit of the act 
of August 6, 1846, which contemplates a sub-treasury independent of 
the banks. 

It necessarily involves temptation to favoritism of the most objec- 
tionable character. 

It makes the Treasury more or less dependent upon the banks, on 
account of the difficult and delicate task of withdrawing the deposits, 


when wanted, without creating serious disturbance of financial condi- 
tions. 
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It involves the exercise of a most dangerous ‘power by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, whereby he may, if so disposed, expand or contract 
the currency at will, and, in the interest of certain favorites whom he 
may Select. 

It is grossly unjust to the Government to grant the free use of its 
money, while it pays to the very parties thus favored, 4 and 44 per 
cent interest on its own bonds, which are pledged as security for the 
money thus received. 

There seems to be no excuse for this policy, when the Treasury could 
use the same money in the purchase of bonds, and thereby return it to 
circulation and save a large part of the interest. 

It is manifestly unfair to the people to give the banks the use of their 
money for nothing, while they are required, by the banks, to pay from 
6 to 8 per cent. interest for it. 

Bad as these features of such a policy are, a more serious objection 
is found in the difficulty and danger encountered in the withdrawal of 
such excessive deposits. Money thus deposited goes at once into the 
channels of trade, and business is adjusted to the increased supply. 

A sudden or injudicious withdrawal would be felt far more severely by 
the large class of business borrowers than by the banks. The latter are 
money lenders, and a stringency may only increase their rates and add 
to their profits; whilethe former, having based their business ventures 


upon the accommodations afforded by the banks, may be utterly ruined 


when such accommodations are suddenly withdrawn. 

Another instance of such excessive deposits occurred in the adminis- 
tration of Jackson. On the ist of November, 1836, the amount of 
Government funds deposited in banks was $49,377,986.30. To dispose 
of this large sum the act of June 23, 1836, was passed, providing for the 
distribution of $37,468,859.97 among the States. This of course made 
necessary a withdrawal from the banks, and in order to make such 
withdrawal as easy and safe as possible, it was provided that the money 
should be distributed in quarterly installments, commencing January 1, 
1837. Three of the installments were paid, amounting to $28,101, 644.91, 
but just after payment of the third, the depositary banks suspended, 
and the terrible financial crisis of 1837 followed. 

Had the warnings of history been heeded, the present administration 
might have been saved from one of its gravest inherited embarrassments, 
for which it is in no sense responsible. 

Of course there is no danger of any such results at this time as oc- 
curred in 1837. The amount on deposit then was many times greater, 
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in proportion to the wealth and population of the country than it 
would be now, while the actual excess at present is only about half as 
great as it was then. 

What would, under the conditions of 1837, produce wide-spread dis- 
aster and ruin, might, in 1889, De only temporary disturbance, 
stringency, and possible loss. 

A careful and conservative administration of our national finances 
should, however, seek to avoid such disturbance if possible. 

Finding myself confronted with this inherited difficulty, and though 
thoroughly disapproving the policy which created it, I have, neverthe- 
less, felt compelled to move with great caution, lest the cure of the evil © 
might prove more detrimental to the public interests than the evil itself. 
It is my purpose, however, at the earliest moment deemed practicable, to 
commence the withdrawal of these funds in such limited amounts, and 
under such conditions, as will be least likely to injuriously affect the 
business interests of the country, and, unless Congress shall otherwise 
direct, to invest the money in the purchase of bonds, in case they can be 
obtained at a fair price. 

If the banks which have bonds deposited to secure this money, are in- 
clined to reciprocate the favors they. have received from the Govern- 
ment, by selling them to the Treasury at the liberal rates offered, the 
withdrawal will considerably increase rather than diminish the money 
in circulation, and relieve their borrowers from all danger and incon- 


venience. 
NATIONAL BANKS. 


The report of the Comptroller of the Currency exhibits the opera- 
tions of the Bureau for the year ending October 31, 1889. During this 
period 211 new associations entered the system, an increase of 79 banks 
over the preceding year. The average yearly increase for the past eleven 
years has been 159. Forty-one banks went into voluntary liquidation, 
and two failed and were placed in the hands of receivers. There were 
in existence, October 31, 1889, 3,319 national banks, the greatest num- 
ber since the inauguration of the system, with an aggregate capital of 
$620,174,365. On the 30th day of September, 1889, the date of the 
last reports, the number reporting was 3,290, the remaining twenty- 
nine not then having opened for business. A summary of these re- 
ports shows a total capital of $612,584,095, a surplus of $197,394,761 ; 
undivided profits, $84,866,869; gross deposits, including amounts due 
banks, $1,950,935,161 ; loans and discounts, $1,805,729, 739 ; an increase 
in each of these particulars over any previous report. 

The amount of circulation outstanding was $203,662,732, of which 
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$131,383,334 was secured by pledge of United States bonds, and the 
remainder, $72,279,398, was represented by deposit of lawful money in 
the Treasury. The banks held $194,972,900 in United States bonds, of 
which $146,471,700 were to secure circulating notes ; also $164,326,449 
in specie, $86,752,093 in legal tender notes, and United States certifi- 
cates of deposit amounting to $12,945,000. The gross decrease in cir- 
culation, including the notes of gold banks, during the year was 
$37,486,139, and the decrease in circulation secured by United States 
bonds was $22,159,043. 

The large number of new banks organized in the western and south- 
western sections of the country affords evidence of the facility with 
which the system adapts itself to the requirements of communities 
widely separated, with varied social conditions, and transacting busi- 
ness in accordance with the dissimilar customs that result from our 
climatic and race differences. Texas ranks first in the number of new 
banks organized during the year, Pennsylvania first in number of active 
banks, New York in deposits, and Massachusetts in capital. 

The banks now derive no profit from their circulation, and an actual 
loss.is inflicted upon the smaller banks, and upon those located in the 
newer sections of the country, by reason of being obliged to purchase 
bonds at a high and steadily advancing premium, as a basis for circula- 
tion. A change in existing laws is necessary to prevent serious con- 
traction of the currency, by withdrawals from the system. 

The remedies proposed by the Comptroller are (1) a reduction in the 
minimum of bonds deposited to secure circulation ; (2) an increase in the 
percentage issued thereon in circulating notes; and (3) a reduction of 
the tax now levied on circulation. These recommendations are ap- 
proved. : 
_ It is believed that any probable withdrawal of bonds by exist- 

ing banks will be about equaled by the bonds deposited by new 
banks, which would organize more rapidly under the new and more 
favorable conditions proposed, and that an increased percentage of 
note issues may be depended upon to neutralize the tendencies to 
contraction. 

Some additional legislation is necessary to enable the Comptroller to 
supervise the affairs of banks in voluntary liquidation until all claims 
are fully paid, or the assets exhausted. It is recommended that the 
office of assistant examiner be created. Aso that the detailed reports 
of the several bank associations be published semi-annually. 

It is worthy of remark that the loss to creditors from failure of na- 
tional banks appears to be less than by the failure of other banking 
institutions. 
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The comparative statements, published in the report of the Comp- 
troller, show the operations of the clearing houses of the United States 
for October, 1888, and October, 1889, and a gratifying increase during 
the year in total exchanges. It is estimated that the gain accruing to 
the Government by reason of national-bank notes lost and unredeemed 
is from one-half to 1 per cent. of the total issue. 

The transactions of the year indicate that a fair degree of prosperity 
has attended the operations of the associations belonging to the sys- 
tem, and in every department, except that of circulation. In a gen- 
eral way it may be said that, considered as banks of discount and de- 
posit, the associations have successfully met the requirements of the 
communities where they are located, and have contributed their 
proper share to the general prosperity which has resulted from the 
activities of the year. 

IMMIGRATION. 


By act of August 3, 1882, the Secretary of ‘the Treasury is charged 
with the supervision of immigration into the United States, and is em- 
powered to contract for that purpose with State commissions, boards, 
or officers charged with the local affairs of immigration at any port. 

Contracts were accordingly made and are now in force with the State 
immigrant commission at Portland, Me., Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Key West, New Orleans, Galveston, and San Fran- 
cisco. At other points where immigrants arrive there were no State 
immigrant officials, and the enforcement of the law was committed to 
collectors of customs, aided in some cases by immigrant inspectors ap- 
pointed under the alien contract-labor law. Experience has disclosed 
grave difficulties in the execution of the law through State agencies, as 
they are not subject to the exclusive official control of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Disputes have arisen as to the respective jurisdictions of national and 
State authorities, as have also serious differences in the settlement of 
of the accounts of certain State commissions, which were extraordinary 
and in excess of accounts for like service and expenses at other ports. 

These difficulties would be obviated if the entire business relating to 
immigration were assumed by the General Government, and such action 
is recommended. 

It has been found difficult to make the examination so thorough as 
to detect all who are included in the prohibited classes, especially at 
the larger ports, where vessels arrive crowded with immigrants all 
eager to land. 

But amore serious difficulty, in the satisfactory administration of 
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the law, is found in the facility with which prohibited persons may 
enter the United States from the British provinces and Mexico. 
From November, 1888, to April, 1889, inclusive, twenty-eight British 
steamships landed 1,304 immigrants at Portland, Me., but they previ- 
ously touched at Halifax, and landed more than three times that num- 
ber, most of whom, it is reported, came by rail through Canada into 
the United States without examination or restriction, and the steam- 
ships thereby escaped the payment of the passenger tax. Such un- 
restricted influx of immigrants has, it is believed, resulted in a large 
addition to the number of those who require public aid, and thus in- 
creased the financial burden of the States and municipalities where 
they chance to fall into distress. 

The law now prohibits the landing of any convict, lunatic, idiot, or 
any person unable to take care of himself or herself without becoming 
a public charge. To these prohibitions should be added all persons 
afflicted with leprosy, or similar destructive and contagious diseases, 
and all persons inimical to our social and political institutions. 

It would seem that one of the effective means of preventing the immi- 
gration of the prohibited classes would be to require all immigrants 
before embarkation to obtain certificates of character and fitness from 
our consular officers abroad, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of State. Such a provision would doubtless prove of value 
in securing the objects of the law, and would probably tend to simplify 
and lessen the labors of the local officers charged with its execution. 


Receipts of capitation tax and the expenditures on account of immigration at the different 
ports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889. 


Ports. : Receipts. | Expenditures, 


BATH OTO, BV cisnescc <vcus e+e ssapervassososnasa t-svactencestesouvvsiasnsth donarnsusevercebpecsanes $14, 917 00 
Boston, Mass......00ss SSRN Ts ooer ects rien ocearersdavareaave a) 17, 818 50 
Barnstable, Mass............cccccsesecccccrssssccescesescseesronssectne ae eee 
Charleston, S. C...........-0r.csereeeee Saepests 
Galveston, Tex.......... 
Jacksonville, Fla... 
Key West, Fla....... 
New Bedford, Mass 
New Berne, N. C.... 
New Haven, Conn ......:,.cccccsccssecgecctescensceseesceacsacsssssscccesensersvones 


eee ta haa by 2,050 50 1, 673 58 
Rew wore i ae TARGA WR TAL ae At SMe MOI os Oalueatd Beles ERR. 176,763 50 168,544 04 
Philadelphia, Pa...........cccsscsssssscssssssescccvsssssesersssssrcetanssssenensessacceeeanonnness 14, ay 00 9, By) e 
Portland, Me.........ccccesescenscccsevsccssvscceececsenccesnasesseesesceasanseeseraccasesesees sx anes 65 ee 2, 
Portland, Oreg.....cseecesccescccscecsessessccsessesseccessenssscsarssccscsssenaeesseasassassevans 30 50 |... aA 
PTOVIACTICE, Ui. Urs cessveccocansvs veseosecs seoteconceosvedeanssnssnese te. ‘ 


IRENSACO) As El Discecseccesaasep snerers ose 
Port Townsend. Wash 
San Francisco, Cal... 
Shieldsborough, Miss 
St. Johns, Fla........... 
Wilmington, Del.... 


236, 242 00 214, 875 51 


Net balance to the credit of the fund.........sesscccsesrseccssesteeceverreseressseees BAL, 366 49 
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Number of immigrants examined by the commissioners of immigration at the several ports 
named, and the number returned to the countries whence they came, during the year ending 


June 30, 1889. 


Number examined, Number returned, 
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THE ALIEN CONTRACT-LABOR LAW. 


The chief purpose of this law was the protection of our own laborers 
by restricting the importation and immigration of foreigners under con- 
tracts to labor. To aid in its execution, immigrant inspectors have 
been stationed at the principal ports, and at important points on our 
Canadian and Mexican frontiers. They have rendered effective serv- 
ice, and a considerable number of this prohibited class of laborers have 
been returned to the country from whence they came. 

The law undoubtedly is often evaded by the landing of European 
contract laborers in foreign territory contiguous to our own, whence 
they, as well as contract laborers whose homes are in such contiguous 
country, find ready access to the United States by railroads and other 
means of transportation. 

The execution of the law is also impeded by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing legal proof of the contract under which these people seek admission 
into the country. Itisbelieved that, as it stands, it has partially failed of 
its purpose, because of certain inherent defects, and the impracticability 
of its administration in some of its features that call for amendment. 

It is doubtful if the amendment of October 19, 1888, provides due pro- 
cess of law for the taking into custody, and the returning to the country 
from whence he came, of a prohibited person who has been permitted to 
land, or for the recovery of the expense of his return. Neither is it ob- 
vious what good reason applies to the admission into the country of pro- 
fessional actors, artists, lecturers, and singers under contract, that does 
not apply with equal force to ministers of the Gospel, scientific men, 
and professors in colleges, whose right to like admission is questioned 
or denied. 

By the terms of the law people living in the same hamlet or com- 
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munity are forbidden the ordinary contract relations of daily life and 
necessary business transactions, because they happen to live on opposite 
sides of the national boundary-line. The wisdom or necessity of the 
law in this regard is not apparent, and its enforcement is manifestly im- 
practicable. : 

Complaint is made of the hardships of the law in case of citizens 
of Canada and Mexico, who are employed on foreign railroads entering 
the United States. Their employment as civil engineers, superin- 
tendents, conductors, and brakemen, locomotive engineers and fire- 
men, traveling auditors, and in other capacities, calls them, more or 
less frequently; sometimes daily, into the United States, and it is 
claimed they thus become amenable to the law. 

The attention of Congress is invited to the subject as worthy of con- 
sideration. 

CHINESE EXCLUSION ACT. 

The existing laws for the exclusion of Chinese laborers from the 
United States have been vigorously enforced by the officers of the cus- 
toms to the extent of their ability, but the extensive frontiers of the 
Union facilitate the clandestine introduction of such persons from the 
contiguous territory of British America and Mexico. 

It is alleged that evasions of the law in this regard are of a serious 
character. The Department is employing the limited means at com- 
mand to prevent such evasions, but to police these frontiers in such a 
manner as to completely suppress the influx of prohibited immigration 
will require a much greater force than has been provided for. The 
attention of Congress is invited to this subject. 

The results of the practice of landing Chinese immigrants at the 
Pacific coast ports under bond, and by means of the process of habeas 
corpus, have been such as to attract the attention of the local officers 
of the customs at those ports, and to awaken their solicitude for the 
integrity of the law. Itis scarcely an exaggeration to say that a lucra- 
tive though illicit industry has sprung up in those ports, based upon 
an abuse of the machinery of justice, whereby, and by means of bribery, 
perjury, the stimulant of exorbitant fees, and other forms of deception 
and fraud, Chinese laborers are given the character of lawful immi- 
grants, and are thus illegally added to the population of the country. 

Conformably to an opinion of the Attorney-General, that the transit 
of Chinese laborers from one foreign place to another, through the terri- 
tory of the United States, is permitted under the statute, the regulations 
heretofore governing such transit have been continued, but have been 
strengthened in various particulars to prevent their conversion to un- 
lawful purposes, 
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INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, herewith trans- 
mitted, presents in detail the condition of this branch of the public 
service. 

The receipts from the several subjects of taxation under the internal- 
revenue laws during the fiscal years ended June 30, 1888 and 1889, are 
as follows: 


Fiscal year ended June 30— 


Objects of taxation. ———_—————__ |} SC &Incerease. Decrease. ~ 
1888. 1889. 
DDISHILEC SPILItSs.<cccssesscceeceeeconssssesnesseres $69, 306,166 41 | $74,312,206 33 | $5,006,039 92 
Manufactured tobacco. .--| 80,662,431 52 | 31,866,860 42 1, 204, 428 90 
Fermented liquors... 23,324,218 48 | 28,723, 835 26 399, 616 78 
Oleomargarine 864, 139 88 894, 247 91 30,108 08 |.... 
Bank circulation... 4,202 55 6,213 91 2,011 36 
POM AMES saccessvotssscdeeskescosenseeedasmeteareneess 155, 547 61 | Bb SONS ccaceaserescusqnaceucev 
Collections under repealed laws......... 9, 768 87 607348 Wasccnevstepsecticasnone 
e MN OUAL So scads ovvsdeseovescastas Carnet cxeax tees 124, 326, 475 32 | 130,894, 434 20 6; 567,958: 88 |..cc.s.stsocvascecate 


These figures show that the increase of revenue during the last fiscal 
year from distilled spirits was $5, 006,039.92; from manufactured tobacco, 
including snuff, cigars, cigarettes, etc., $1,204,428.90; from fermented 
liquors, $399,616.78; from oleomargarine, $30,108.03, and from unau- 
thorized circulation of notes of towns, cities, or municipal corporations 
paid out, $2,011.36; while there was a decrease in the amount of penal- 
ties collected of $70,555.72, and of collections of back taxes under re- 
pealed laws of $3,690.39. 

Taxes are not always deposited during the years in which they are 
collected. This fact accounts for the slight discrepancy between the 
aggregate collections for the two years, as reported in the foregoing 
table, and the amounts covered into the Treasury by warrants during 
the same years. 

The Commissioner renews the recommendation made in previous re- 
ports for the taxation of fractions of gallons of distilled spirits. The 
experience of his office has demonstrated conclusively that distillers 
are disposed to draw off spirits at such strength of proof as to make 
their packages contain constantly a large and often the largest possible 
untaxed fraction, a taxable fraction of a gallon occurring only by some 
mischance. In the ascertainment of the contents of a package of dis- 
tilled spirits which are either exactly at proof, as defined in section 
3249, Revised Statutes, or below proof, no fraction occurs other than one- 
half of a gallon, but when the spirits are above proof the calculation of 
the proof gallons may result in a final fraction of any size. In the 
computation and collection of the tax the law provides only for the 
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taxing of even gallons, the fraction either being dropped or treated as 
a whole gallon, as it falls below or increases beyond a halfgallon, doubt- 
less upon the consideration that the sum of the fractions thus dropped 
and added would be, on an average, about the same. But the advan- 
tages thus derived by distillers has not been sufficient to satisfy many 
of them, and it is sought to be increased by warehousing spirits in 
_ packages smaller than barrels, so as to double and even quadruple the 
untaxed fraction of less than a half of a proof gallon. 

The loss to the revenue by this adroit manipulation of packages 
amounts each year to a large sum, and gives rise to much discontent 
on the part of those distillers of fine whisky whose product lies three 
years in bonded warehouses, and who are therefore unable to utilize this 
expedient for evading the payment of a portion of the tax. In yiew 
of all the facts the recommendation of the Commissioner is approved. 

The Commissioner reports that the number of revenue agents he is 
now authorized to employ is inadequate to the needs of the service, and 
I recommend that five additional agents be authorized. 


ALASKA. 


The rapid development of the Territory of Alaska in population and 
trade appears not to have been foreseen by those in authority, and in 
consequence the customs legislation applicable to that collection district 
is found to be inadequate and unsuited to present needs. This condi- 
tion is a misfortune to the public interest and a hardship to the enter- 
prising people who, amid difficulty and discouragement, are adding 
the resources of a vast and promising domain to the aggregate wealth 
of the nation. 

The present volume of trade is not less than $10,000,000 per annum, 
and is constantly growing. This Territory, still in its infancy, has 
begun to attract attention as a promising field for the investment of 
capital, skill, and energy. It has also become a popular resort for 
tourists, many of whom become interested in its industries. In 1884, 
when the Territory was organized into a civil and judicial district, one 
steamer a month ran to the principal port of Sitka; now there are four 
and sometimes five per month during the summer, and a considerable 
number of sail-vessels. In southeastern Alaska there is a large coast- 
wise trade, consisting principally in the products of the salmon in- 
dustry, fish-oils, furs, mineral ores, and the precious metals. 

Sitka, the only legal port, is nearly 500 miles distant from Dixon 
_ Entrance, the exterior boundary channel through which the trade of 
the southeastern peninsula is conducted. It does not appear practica- 
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ble to protect the revenue or reasonably accommodate public interests 
without a port of delivery near the boundary channel. Mary Island 
has been favorably mentioned as a site for such a port by navigators, 
traders, and officers of the revenue. Appropriations are needed for 
the construction of the necessary custom-house buildings to answer 
immediate needs, and also for a light-house and fog-signal on the island, 
as the only present aids to navigation are the topographical features of 
the country, which have not proved available to prevent serious loss to 
shipping. This accommodation is needed on public grounds, in order 
that vessels may receive permission to land passengers and cargo at 
the several shipping-stations on their way to Sitka. J am also ad- 
vised that Wrangel,' Juneau, Sand Point, Kodiak, and Ounalaska, 
should be constituted ports of delivery with deputy collectors clothed 
with appropriate powers. In 1869 the Secretary of the Treasury 
authorized deputy collectors to be stationed at some of these places 
with instructions to enter and clear vessels and receive duties and fees. 
This action was without authority of law, and the trade of the Territory 
has become too important to rest upon a doubtful footing as to legality. 

It is desirable that early steps be taken for laying off and reserving 
sites in Alaska, for light-houses and other public structures, to prevent 
future trouble and expense by reason of the occupation of the necessary 
sites by settlers. 

It has been found impracticable to give any appreciative effect to the 
laws and regulations forbidding the introduction of spirituous liquors 
into the Territory. Such public sentiment as exists there is adverse to 
prohibition, and the Executive is without means to enforce the law 
over so large and difficult an area. The traffic in spirits is free and 
open, and the consequences to the natives most deplorable. The subject 
is one of such notoriety that it is only necessary to remind Congress 
that there has been no amelioration of the particularly grievous condi- 
tion of the natives in the Aleutian Islands. The wisdom of extending 
the laws and administrative agencies relating to the Indian service 
over Alaska is worthy of attention. 


Seal islands. 


The lease now held by the Alaska Commercial Company, of the ex- 
clusive right to take fur-seals on the islands of St. Paul and St. George, 
in Behring Sea, expires on the Ist day of May next. By the provis- 
ions of sections 1963 to 1967, Revised Statutes, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is required to lease to proper and responsible parties, for 
the best advantage of the United States, having due regard for the 
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_ interests of the Government, the native inhabitants, their comfort, 


maintenance, and education, the right of taking fur-seals on the 
islands named, and of sending vessels thereto for the skins so taken, 
for the term of twenty years, at an annual rental of not less than 
$50,000, and a revenue-tax of $2 upon each for-seal skin taken dur- 
ing the continuance of the lease. These provisions impose a large 
measure of responsibility upon the Secretary, and the official record 
of legislative proceedings in the last preceding session of Congress 
indicates that it is the will of that body that such discretion should 
remain. as originally provided in the statute. 

The present lessees of the seal islands pay an annual rental of 
$55,000 and a combined revenue tax and royalty of $2.62} per skin, 
and an experience of twenty years has shown the capability of the 
leasing system, when faithfully administered, to respond to the various 
public interests concerned. 

The Pribylov Islands are now the only important sources of supply 
for merchantable seal-skins. The herd which makes those islands its 
home is variously estimated to number from four to six millions of 
seals, but the Treasury agents on duty at the islands have begun to note 
an apparent decrease in the number of seals resorting to the islands in 
the breeding season. It is much to be desired that any such decrease 
is but temporary, for should the Pribylov herd disappear, there is none 
to replace it. It is estimated that upwards of 200,000 seals were killed 
by unauthorized sealing vessels during the breeding seasons of 1888 
and 1889, and as the great majority of these were cows, there was an 
almost equal loss of pup-seals. It is obvious that the herd must soon 
disappear under such a decimation of its productive members, even if 
the habitual use of fire-arms did not tend to drive the seals away from 
their haunts in advance of their extermination. 

The act of March 2, 1889, confers all the needed authority upon the 
Executive to protect the seals within the waters of the United States, 
but an appropriation is necessary to provide effective means for exer- 
cising that authority. There are not enough revenue cutters at the 
disposal of the Department to properly police the sealing-grounds 
during the dense fogs that prevail throughout the breeding season, and 
the great number of petty vessels engaged in marauding would render 
it impossible for their captors to furnish prize crews to take them all to 
Sitka for condemnation. The present state and prospects of the in- 
dustry seem to call for prompt and energetic measures to preserve 
the valuable Pribylov herd from destruction or dispersion. It is 
suggested that a sufficient force of cruising vessels should be chart- 
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ered, equipped, and manned, as auxiliary to such revenue vessels as 
could be spared from stations, and a depot for prisoners established at 
Ounalaska, whence they could be transferred to Sitka, and dealt with 
according to law. It is believed that two or three seasons of ener- 
getic effort would break up the present destructive and threatening 
operations. 

REVENUE MARINE. 


The expenses of the revenue-cutter service were $965,500 during the 
fiscal year, of which $67,000 were spent in repairs to six of the vessels, 
and $10,500 for anchorage duty. Thirty-seven vessels were in com- 
mission during the year. The cruising record shows a decrease in the 
aggregate number of miles traveled, which is due to the necessity of 
totally withdrawing some worn-out vessels and laying up others for 
repairs. Two new vessels are under construction, and six others are 
much needed for service at. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Galveston, 
San Francisco, and Astoria; such vessels to be of moderate size and 
cost. 

During the summer the revenue steamer Bear, aided by the 
naval steamer Thetis, established the prescribed refuge for seamen at 
Point Barrow, on the northern extremity of Alaska. The house is a 
strong and warm structure, with a comfortable accommodation and 
equipment for seventy-two persons, including an ample supply of 
provisions, fuel, and medical stores. The cost of this refuge and 
equipment has been $12,201.38, leaving a balance of $2,898.62, ap- 
plicable to the pay of the keeper and his two assistants. 

Conformably to the act of May 16, 1888, anchorage-grounds were 
established and regulations prescribed for the bay and harbor of New 
York. The revenue steamer Manhatian was assigned to the duty of 
enforcing the anchorage regulations. Within the six months ending 
with the fiscal year 1,328 vessels were found improperly anchored, 
whereof 948 were towed to a proper anchorage, and the others removed 
upon notice. . 

Pursuant to the purpose of the proclamation of the President, warn- 
ing all persons against the violation of existing laws for the protection 
of seal-life in the waters of Behring Sea, the revenue steamer Rush 
was directed to aid their enforcement, and began her cruise in those 
waters on June 24, which lasted until the 25th of the following August. 

During the cruise seventeen suspected vessels were boarded and 
searched. The British schooners Black Diamond, Minnie, Pathjfinder, 
Juanita, and Lillie, and the American schooner James G. Swan, were found 
to have violated the law against sealing in the waters of Alaska, and, with 
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the arms on board and 2,472 seal-skins, were seized, and the arms and 
skins being removed, the vessels were ordered to repair to Sitka for 
judicial proceedings. These orders were disregarded by the masters 
of the several vessels, who took them to their home ports. 

During her visit to the Arctic the steamer Bear rendered material as- 
Sistance to sundry whaling vessels, and on her return cruise brought 
to Sitka four seamen and five miners found dangerously sick. The 
customary aid was rendered during the year by the revenue cutters to 
the Life-Saving Service, a distance of 7,713 miles having been cruised 
in the performance of this special duty. In the month of September 


_ the revenue cutter Rush, on her voyage from Behring Sea, coasted in 


search of the disabled schooner Alpha, and finding her at Yakutat Bay, 
took off her crew and passengers, numbering twenty-three persons, 
whom she landed at Sitka. ; 

The thirty-seven vessels, heretofore mentioned asin commission dur- 
ing the year, cruised 274,287 nautical miles ; boarded 22,893 vessels, of 
which 1,127 found violating the law incurred penalties aggregating 
$445,196.70. A total of 122 distressed vessels were assisted, their 
value with that of thei cargoes amounting upwards of $2,500,000. 
Twenty-six persons were rescued from drowning, and 1,021 persons 
were on the distressed vessels assisted. 

The personnel of the service consists in 220 commissioned officers, 27 
pilots, and 815 seamen. 


LIGHT-HOUSE SERVICE. 


During the past fiscal year one hundred and fifty-one new lights were 
established and two discontinued. There has also been a material in- 
crease in the number and distribution of other aids to navigation. The 
estimates call for a considerable increase upon current appropriations, 


% and if Congress should not deem it advisable to grant the full amount, 


it is hoped that the reduction will fall upon contemplated new works 
rather than that the maintenance of existing works should be impaired. 


_ The great storms prevalent during the year have fallen heavily upon 


the Light-House Establishment, and the call for new light-ships and 
light-house tenders is an imperative one. 
Legislation is needed to prescribe penalties for violation of the reg- 


ulations for lighting bridges over navigable waters, and to authorize 


a the establishment of inexpensive lighted, in addition to the provision 


for unlighted, beacons. 
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MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


This service, originally established for the care of sick and disabled 
seamen and the hygiene of merchant vessels, has become additionally 
charged with important duties relative to the public health. During 
the fiscal year nearly 50,000 sick and: disabled seamen were relieved 
at eighteen marine hospitals and two hundred and ten relief stations. 
Physical examinations were held of merchant seamen prior to ship- 
ment, of pilots, inclusive of tests for color-blindness, of surfmen for 
the Life-Saving Service, and of officers for the Revenue Marine. 

For the safe guarding of the public health, seven national quaran- 
tine stations are in operation, besides hygienic laboratories for investi- 
gation of the causes and treatment of epidemic diseases, and a period- 
iea} bulletin is published, circulating information relative to the 
appearance and movement of epidemics. There has likewise been 
much inland administration of a sanitary character, particularly in 
connection with the recent epidemic of yellow fever in Florida. 

The expenditures during the fiscal year for the Marine-Hospital 
Service were $540,134.53, and $246,995 were expended for preventing 
the spread of epidemic disease. 

In his accompanying report, the Supervising Surgeon-General asks 
for a small addition to the clerical force of his office, and for the repeal 
of the statutory restriction upon the assignment of officers to duty at 
Washington, and these recommendations are approved. 


STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SERVICE. 


The cost of this service was $256,994.36 for the fiscal year, a slight 

decrease from the expense of the previous year. During the past 
fifteen years there has been a gain of 73 per cent. in the number of 
comestic steam-vessels, and an increase of 27 per cent. in the cost of 
inspection. The loss of life on steam-vessels has been reduced 54 per 
cent. 
_ Jt is recommended that all laws be repealed which provide a separate 
establishment for the inspection of foreign steam-vessels, and that the 
inspectors of domestic steam-vessels be authorized and required to per- 
form all necessary services in connection with the inspection of foreign 
stcamships. 

The offices proposed for abolition are virtually sinecures, and much 
sought after in consequence, and until they are abolished the Executive 
will remain subjected to importunity to fill them. The services of 
three of these officers have been dispensed with. 
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Existing statutes fix different rates of pay for the inspecting officers 
at the several ports, and the present result is great inequality and in- 
justice. It is advised that the Department be authorized to newly rate 
the salaries within the limits of the appropriation for the service. 


LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


The statistics of the Life-Saving Service continue to show, as they 
have long done, the admirable character of an institution that Congress 
created and has maintained on a liberal scale. The humane work of 
the service during the past fiscal year embraces the rescue from peril 
of 3,106 lives. 

In addition to this, property exceeding in value the sum of $5,000,000 
was saved from destruction. Among the additions of the year to the 
facilities of the service have been three new stations, with seven others 
still under construction, making in all two hundred and thirty-two 
stations. 

The compensation to surfmen of $50 per month when employed upon 
such perilous duty is inadequate at some of the stations, and it is ad- 
vised that the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to adjust the pay 
of these employés at their several stations according to the equities of 
the case. The particulars of the operations of this branch of the serv- 
ice are contained in the report of the General Superintendent. 


COAST AND GEODETIO SURVEY: 


The Superintendent of this service being required by law to report 
annually and directly to Congress, reference is to be had to his report 
for a statement of the size, distribution, employment, and cost of the 
staff, and of the expense of the service at large. 

An increase of expedition, issue, and demand is to be noted in the 
publication work of the bureau, which has embraced 49 new charts, 22 
revised editions of old charts, 13 notices to mariners, 7 miscellaneous 
bulletins, a collection of tide tables, and sundry editions of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coast Pilots. Field-work in triangulation for determining 
the topography of the country has been done in thirty-three of the 
States and Territories, and hydrographic work in seventeen States and 
Territories. 

The Navy Department has been assisted in selecting navy-yard sites 
in the Gulf of Mexico and on the South Atlantic coast and North 
Pacific coast of the United States. Progress has been made in the 
triangulations to connect with the work of the Northeastern Boundary 
Survey and that of the Dominion of Canada. The work for a pro- 
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visional determination of the Alaskan and British Columbian boundary 
has been entered upon. A survey, with examination of the oyster- 
grounds of North Carolina, has been made at the request of the gov- 
ernor of that State, and there has been co-operation with sundry State 
geographical and geological surveys. 

The report will show the operations and appliances for securing 
greater accuracy in the standards of weight and measure, and in the 
establishment of a true ratio between the statutory and metrical 
standards of length. 

The United States, upon the invitation of the German Government, 
has become a member of the International Geodetic Associatiop, and 
will be represented at its approaching meeting. The growing work of 
the service calls for more office accommodation at the seat of Govern- 
ment. - 

ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


Congress having by successive acts prohibited an increase in the 
number of steam plate-printing machines, or the repair or reconstruc- 
tion of the same, or the payment of a higher or further royalty than 
one cent per thousand impressions, it was deemed best to discontinue 
the use of such machines in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
after the clese of the fiscal year. The press-work is now all done by 
hand-presses, in a satisfactory manner, and the estimates for the ap- 
proaching fiscal year have béen made upon the assumption that steam- 
presses are not again to be used. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


There are under the control of the office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect of this Department 229 completed and occupied buildings to be 
cared for from the annual appropriations for ‘‘ Repairs and Preserva- 
tion,’”’ ‘“‘Vaults, Safes, and Locks,’’ and repairs to ‘‘Heating Appa- 
ratus.’’ 

During the past year, work of construction and repairs, specially 
appropriated for, have been prosecuted upon 81 buildings, of which 
number 25 have been completed. 


The total expenditure during the year for sites, construction of new 


buildings, and repairs, specially appropriated for aggregates..........+. $4, 773, 322 88 
For repairs and preservation of completed buildings...........sseseseessesees 182, 058. 02 
For heating apparatus for new public buildings...........cs0cssesssssssceessee 16,106 54 
For repairs, heating apparatus in completed buildings............cesesese oo 67, 035 01 
Mou: vetilns: contes, and OCs; accises atecsphasacdsseeetinetme teaeeceee me Meme rece ee 55, 449 37 
For photographic duplication of plans for public buildings.. ............... 4, 433 91 
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Thus making a total expenditure during the year of..... vacaseer, 0,090, 40D, 4G 
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I invite attention to the recommendations of the Supervising 
- Architect as to the method of selecting sites for public buildings. 
- There seems to be no good reason why this duty should be devolved 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury. Its execution causes much inter- 
ruption to the business of the Department in the prolonged hearings 


: of parties interested, and it is quite impossible for the Secretary to make 
as satisfactory selections as could be made by a commission. I there- 


_ fore concur in his recommendations that in future appropriations for 


the purchase of sites Congress authorize the appointment of commis- 


_ sions to examine all matters connected with proposals received, and 
- to report their decisions, which shall be final, to the Secretary of the 
_ ‘Treasury. I also concur in his recommendations that increased accom- 


modations be provided for the engineering and draughting division 
of his office. The present accommodations are entirely inadequate. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The net expenditures on account of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year 1889 were $5,248,669.92. The revenues deposited in the 
Treasury on this account for the same period were $2,523,950.69. 

There have been issued during the fiscal year 1889 $24,000 of the 3.65 
per cent. bonds in payment of judgments of the Court of Claims against 
the District. There have been retired by the operations of the sinking- 
fund during the same period $463,400 of the bonded indebtedness of the 
District, making a net reduction of $439,400, and reducing the annual 
interest charge $27,641. 

When the duties of the late commissioners of the sinking-fund were 


3 assumed by the Treasurer of the United States on July 1, 1878, the 


-- bonded debt amounted to $22,106,650, which has since been increased 
> - $917,500 by the issue of 3.65 per cent. bonds in exchange for certificates 


of the board of audit and in payment for judgments of the Court of 


-. Claims. There have also been issued $1,092,300 twenty-year 5-per-cent. 


funding bonds to replace maturing bonded indebtedness. ‘The bonds 


_ retired during the same period amounted to $3,974,400. 


The bonded debt July 1, 1889, was $20,142,050, showing a net reduc- 
tion of $1,964,600, and a reduction in the annual interest charge of 
_ $137, 157.72 since July 1, 1878. 

The total issue of the 3.65 per cent. bonds to the close of the fiscal 


"year 1889 was $14,660, 750. 


Of the bonded indebtedness of the District, $3,830,550 will be pay- 


able in 1891, and $949,300 in 1892. As all of these maturing bonds 


bear 6 or 7 per cent. interest, provision should be made to refund them 
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ab a lower rate, and attention is invited to the plan submitted in the 
Treasurer’s annual report on the sinking-fund. 

The amount realized from the sale of bonds in which the retentions 
from contractors with the District of Columbia were invested, exceeds 
the sum necessary to pay the amounts originally withheld. 

The net surplus at the close of the fiscal year 1889 was $29,551.23, 
which has been deposited in the Treasury as a miscellaneous receipt to 
the credit of the United States and District of Columbia in equal parts, 
as required by the act of February 25, 1885. 

Detailed information in regard to the affairs of the District of Co- 
lumbia will be found in the reports to be submitted by the District Com- 
missioners, and by the Treasurer of the United States, ex officio Com- 
missioner of the sinking-fund of the District. 


CIVIL SERVICE. 


It is my belief that the personnel and efficiency of the service have 
been in no way lowered by the present method of appointments to 
clerical positions in the Department. The beneficial influences of the 
civil-service law in its practical workings are clearly apparent. Hav- 
ing been at the head of the Department both before and after its adop- 
tion, I am able to judge by comparison of the two systems, and have 
no hesitation in pronouncing the present condition of affairs as pref- 
erable in all respects. Under the old plan appointments were usually 
made to please some one under political or other obligations to the ap- 
pointee, and the question of fitness was not always the controlling one. 
The temptation to make removals, only to provide places for others, 
was always present and constantly being urged by strong influences, 
and this restless and feverish condition of departmental life did much 
to distract and disturb the even current of routine work. Under in- 
strumentalities which are now used to secure selections for clerical 
places, the Department has some assurance of mental capacity, and also 
of moral worth, as the character of the candidates is ascertained before 
examination. 

The manifold duties of the Department require the closest applica- 
tion on the part of the Secretary and his assistants, and the freedom 
from importunity now enjoyed for appointments to places that are 
within the classified service, and the saving of valuable time hereto- 
fore devoted to the distribution of minor patronage, are of very great 
advantage, and enables these officers to devote more thought to the im- 
portant questions of administration constantly arising. The clerks 
received from the Civil-Service Commission usually adapt themselves 
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readily to the duties they are called upon to perform, and rank among 
the most efficient in the Department. 

This Department has for the past twenty years conducted exami- 
nations, under its own regulations, for promotions in its service, and 
employés have been advanced from one grade to the next highest 
only after having passed a standard examination intended to demon- 
Strate their capability as compared with those who have already reached 
the higher grades, and to test their familiarity with, and proficiency in, 
the special work upon which they have been engaged. This system of 
promotion has worked satisfactorily, and reaches beyond the ascertain- 
ment of individual excellence. Clerks have the fact constantly before 
them that to gratify a laudable ambition for advancement they must 
always be prepared, as the opportunity for promotion may come at 
any time, to submit to tests which will disclose their aptitude, their — 
diligence, and their knowledge of the class of work they have been 
performing. It keeps the service in better form and relieves the ap- 
pointing power of much persistent persuasion from outside sources to 
elevate clerks who are illy prepared to fill the higher grades. I take 
pleasure in referring in this connection to a detailed statement of the 
examiner, which will be found in the appendix to this report. Among 
the few positions in the Department excepted from the operation of 
the civil-service law are the special agents, whose duties are very 
important and require abilities of a superior order. It has therefore 
been thought best before appointment to subject the selected applicant 


to a test of his fitness for the place, and this has been done during the 


past few months with excellent results. The advisability of pursuing 
the same course with chiefs of divisions is having serious consideration 
at this time. 


The several reports of the heads of offices and bureaus are herewith 
transmitted. 
WILLIAM WINDOM, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The Honorable 
THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, November 1, 1889. 


Sir: 1 nave the honor to submit the annual report on the operations 
of the Treasury and the condition of the public business intrusted to 
my charge. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


The fiscal year which closed on June 30, 1889, a few weeks before the 
end of the first century from the organization of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, while not distinguished by any conspicuous events, was a re- 
markable one in the history of the public finances. The net revenues, 
amounting to $387,050,058.84, have been exceeded but five times since 
the foundation of the Government, the receipts from customs having 
reached the highest point ever attained, The increase of revenues over 
the twelve months immediately preceding was $7,783,984.08. The ordi- 
nary expenditures, also, were greater than those of any other year, 
except the period which bore the cost of the war, having been, exclu- 
sively of payments on account of the reduction of the public debt, 
$22,342,656.93 greater than those for the fiscal year 1888. The surplus 
revenues, including the amount expended in premium on bonds pur- 
chased, were $105,053,443.24, a decrease of $14,558,672.85 as compared 
with the preceding year. 

The receipts from issues of the public debt were $245,111,350, mak- 
ing with the surplus revenues a total of $350,164,793.24. The disburse- 
ments on account of the debt were $318 923,419.35 for principal, and 
$17,292,362.65 for premium, in all $336,214,7 75, leaving $13,950,018.24 
as an increase in the balance charged to the Treasurer. 

As shown by the warrants issued, the revenues of the Post-office De- 
partment were $55,694,231.53, and the expenditures $61,111,748.61. 
To cover the deficit, $3, 870, 639. 12 was drawn from the appropriation 
made by Congress and $1, 546 877.96 from the balance on deposit in the 
yee ee oF the receipts, $3, 681,442.45 was paid into the Treasury 
and $32,012,789.08 was disbursed by postmasters directly, the war- 

‘Tants eh ee the money passing through the Treasurer’s accounts. 
The disbursements made through the Treasury amounted to $29,098,- 
959.53. As compared with the preceding year there was an increase of 
$3,464,846.56 in the total revenues and of $5,217,450.55 in the total ex- 
penditures on account of the postal service. 
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” 
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_fabular statements in the appendix exhibit in detail all the operations 
of the year. The following is a summary of the ordinary receipts and 


1889, 


Revenue from— 
WESOMSe ea weno bea ele ewsies ae 
Internal revenue ............---. 
Sale of public lands 
Miscellaneous sources ~.....-..-- 


Otel tek oaks tee aneanccaseks-< 5 
BROUINUIMARG MILO NN oo cro sa scosec ase.) 
Expenditures on account of— 

Civil and miscellaneous: 
Customs, light-houses, public 
buildings, ete 
Internal revenue 
Interior civil (lands, patents, 
etc.) c 
Treasury proper (legislative, 
executive, and other civil). 
Diplomatic (foreign relations) 
Judiciary 
War Department 
Navy Department 
Interior Department (Indians 
and pensions) 
Tnterest on public debt 
Premium on public debt 


Net increase.....-. 


Surplus available for reduction of 
debt 


$ 


219, 091, 173, 63 
124, 296, 871. 98 
11, 202, 017. 23 
24, 676, 011. 92 


379, 266, 074. 76 


$223, 832, 741. 69 
180, 881, 513, 93 
8, 038, 651.79 
24,297, 151. 44 


387, 050, 058. 84 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


4, 741, 568. 06 
6, 584, 641. 94 


1], 326, 210. 00 


eee rt 


$8, 163, 865, 44 
378, 860. 48 


| 3, 642, 225, 92 


ois Weep Se ath Beer het cad 783, 064 UO omen see 
—— === = aoe 
20, 359,455.15 | 20,154, 142.08 |............-.. 205, 313. 07 
3, 809, 557. 94 3, 941, 466. 30 181,008.96 }o..e sets, : 
7, 859, 468. 41 7, 859, 790.25 |. -.-0ocseqenns 499, 078. 16 
34,575, 466,33 | 42, 847, 717. 40 | 8, 272, 251. 


1, 593, 461. 40 

4, 754, 851, 57 
38, 522, 436. 11 
16, 926, 437. 65 


86, 537, 816. 64 


44, 715, 007. 47 | 


8, 270, 842. 46 


267, 924, 801.13 


1, 897, 625. 72 
4, 463, 322. 51 
44, 435, 270. 85 
21, 378, 809. 81 


94, 516, 986. 89 
41, 001, 484. 29 
17, 292, 362. 65 


299, 288, 978, 25. 


304, 164. 
"5, 912, 834, 74 
4, 452, 871. 


7, 979, 170. 25 
"9, 021, 520.19 


36, 074, 220, 59 


111, 341, 273. 63 


87, 761, 080. 59 


31, 364, 177. 12 


THE STATE OF THE TREASURY. 


28, 580, 193. 04 


The balance charged to the Treasurer on the books of the Department, 
June 30, 18388, was $659,449,099.94. In addition there had been paid 
into his hands, in advance of the issue of warrants, sums aggregating 
$606,086.32, with which he had not yet been charged. On the other 
hand, the amount of $28,101,644.91 on deposit with the States under the 
~ law of 1836 is not borne on his books. 
~ tions the balance in the Treasurer’s general account, shown by his books 
to have been $631,953,541.35, is verified. A year later the balance on 
the books of the Department stood at $673,399,118.18, having increased 

- $13,950,018.24, as already explained. On the first date there was in- 
- eluded $1,429,450.34, and on the latter, $1,415,433.91, described as un- 
available, for which there were no funds. - 


, 
ios 
<< 


ik 


By applying these two correc- 


The statement of assets and liabilities in the Treasurer’s last report 
shows that on June 30, 1888, there was in his custody, in cash and 
_ effective credits, $764,729,535.51, or, excluding the amount unavailable, 


ss $134,811,530,82 more than was charged to him on the books of the De- 


_ partment. 


This difference was made up of the national bank-note re- 


-demption funds, aggregating at that time $98,929,571.27, and of other de- 
\ positaccounts, making $35,275,8 73.23 more, together with the $606,086.32 


/ 


‘already mentioned, which had been received but not yet formally cov- 
ered in. On June 30, 1889, the cash and credits amounted to $760,643,- 


- 871.26, or $116,761,831.90 more than appears in the general account, the 
difference being explainable in the same manner. 
The following is a summary of the condition of the Treasury at the 


\ ‘ 
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end of the fiscal year in comparison with June 30, 1885, the reserve of 
$100,000,000 held for United States notes being included in the balance: 


June 30, 1888. 


ASSETS. 
Goldeeas. Vee w ae ceemunccnace serenccuccane Womans emenenone wenaennceces 
Silverand Minor COIN. oss esha nce ssc estes ae ese idea weseienstweiel lata 


$314, 704, 822, 46 
280, 796, 046. 42 


June 30, 1889. 


$303, 387, 719. 79 
315, 160, 779. 58 


60, 402, 874. 89 
49, 910, 615, 00 
58,712, 514.11 

202, 665. 62 


51, 448, 508 05 
42; 645, 504. 00 
47, ¥59, 714. 39 

741, 645. 45 


United States notes, national-bank notes, and fractional currency. - 
Certificates of deposit 
Deposits in banks...........-... 
Public debt and interest paid... 


WROGE tastes cach weiaalse ws seccneaevon niu ale eataie lee aictatarcialalalmace a eave ars 764, 729, 535. 51 760, 643, 871. 26 
LIABILITIES. 

Certificates of deposit .----- 2-22. cecanesnnccoccenee RCRCCEADSO A 386, 429, 922. 00 433, 873, 298, 00 

(PTD CASH viaNd IN LOLestscusakiewe canon caste ctr cn cuveescsbccctaasaceme 14, 288, 568. 40 12, 640, 036, 59 

National-bank note redemption funds......-220ccesseenes reccennces 98, 929, 571. 27 83, 681, 269.16 

Deposits and disbursing accounts 35, 275, 873. 23 32, 352, 220. 34 


Balance eee we cicn cn chbcane Geen shire ras ccoccs ascekeetemanaeseouement 229, 805, 600. 61 198, 097, 047.17 


760, 643, 871. 26 


764, 729, 535. 51 


In connection with the foregoing it may be not amiss to point out a 
little more particularly that the business of this office, so far as it re- 
lates to the custody of the public moneys, deals with three kinds of 
funds. First of these are the revenues, which upon their collection are 
covered into the Treasury by warrant and held for disbursement upon 
appropriations. Second are the gold and silver coin and United States 
notes received in exchange for certificates of deposit. These moneys 
also are covered by warrant, and charged to the Treasurer in general 
account, the certificates issued being treated as part of the public debt. 
Lastly come the deposit accounts, consisting of the bank-note redemp- 
tion funds and moneys set apart from the public funds or received from 
other sources for specific purposes. These are not covered by warrant, 
and their amount is an addition to the cash in the Treasury of which the 
Treasurer alone takes account. The moneys received from these several 
sources are thrown together, but gold coin, standard silver dollars, and 
United States notes equivalent to the respective amounts of certificates 
outstanding must always be on hand. This method of handling the 
several funds in the Treasury makes it necessary in the statements of 
assets and liabilities to include as resources all the items of cash and 
credit, there being no way of setting apart particular kinds of money 
against the several classes of liabilities, except in the case of outstand- 
ing certificates of deposit, as has already been noticed. 

The balance of the Treasurer’s general account, which is commonly 
spoken of as the cash in the Treasury, consists therefore of the amount 
remaining from the revenues and from deposits for certificates, in ex- 
cess of the disbursements on account. of expenditures and redemp- 
tion of the public debt. The general account itself, as it appears on 
the books of the Register of the Treasury, is strictly a cash account, a 
record of sums received and disbursed by warrant of the Department, 
showing the balance on hand, which is the result of past operations, 
and is independent of prospective revenues or matured obligations. If 
the amount of the public debt and of this balance be correctly stated, 
a simple subtraction will show the debt less cash in the Treasury. 

On the Treasurer’s books, however, there are written against this bal- 
ance those demand liabilities of the Treasury proper which arise from 
the public debt, consisting of the certificates of deposit outstanding, 
with matured and unpaid principal and interest, and interest accrued 
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but not yetdue. The balance of the account so stated, exclusive of the 
$100,000,000 for some time treated as a liability on account of reserve 
against the United States notes, is identical with that shown by the 


Treasurer’s statement of assets and liabilities. 


In the latter statement, 


however, there are added to the moneys in the Treasury received by 
warrant on general account the funds on deposit for disbursement, and 
also, on the other side, to the liabilities above noted those arising from 


these deposits. 


That statement therefore shows not only the kinds and 


amounts of all the moneys and other resources in the Treasurer’s 
charge, but also all the outstanding obligations of the Government on 
whatever account, excepting only the principal of the interest-bearing 
debt and the United States notes and fractional currency in circulation. 

The following is such a statement for the beginning and end of the 
fiscal year, in a form exhibiting the total available assets, the specific 
purpose, so far as any is recognized, for which they are held, the de- 
mand liabilities on the several accounts, the balance in excess of those 
liabilities, and the available total balance of moneys in the Treasurer’s 


general account: 


June 30, 1888. 


ASSETS. 
On deposit for certificates. 
Gold coin 


Standard silver dollars. 
United States notes.-.. 


Public and special funds. 


Silver: Standard dollars ........ ese: 
Fractional coin 
DORs cae uses selene a aime 
Certificates 


United States notes 
Certificates 


Minor coin 
National-bank notes 
Fractional currency 
Deposits in national banks 
Bonds and interest paid 
Interest on District of Columbia bonds 


paid 


LIABILITI"S. 
Treasurer's general account. 


Cortificates outstanding 
Matured debt .....--.- 
Interest due and unpaid 
Accrued interest 
Balance 


Treasurer's agency account. 


ee ew eer ccenans 
see este coe reson 
bene eee ewe wee ccen ae 


Se eee ee ee rs 


National-bank note redemption funds. 
Disbursing officers’ balances... - 
Redemption and deposit accounts 


$142, 023, 150. 00 
229, 491, 772. 00 


62, 426, 600. 75 
110, 255, 071. 71 
20, 928, 500. 00 
14, 689, 622. 00 
26, 044, 062. 35 
10, 457, 669. 35 
28, 732, 115. 00 


38, 480, 975. 89 
250, 000. 00 


see e ree een wre men 


14, 915, 000. 00 


$386, 429, 922. 00 


193, 610, 172. 46 


79, 923, 468. 70 


38, 680, 975. 89 
112, 920. 73 

7, 055, 541. 08 
1, 357. 92 

58, 712, 511.11 
200, 789, 32 


1, 876. 30 


764, 729, 535. 51 


June 30, 1889. 


$154, 048, 552. 00 
262, 629, 746, 00 
17, 195, 000. 00 


83, 538, 240. 40 
65, 800, 927, 39 
36, 918, 323, 00 
“YG, 458, 004. 00 
25,140,172. 27 
10, 707, 229, 25 
5, 487, 181.00 
30, 101, 875. 54 
240, 000. 00 


sew vee cen acceee 


$433, 873, 298. 00 


186, 257, 490. 79 


57, 792 586. 52 


30, 341, 875. § 
225, 628 


740, 209.7 
1, 435. 70 


760, 648, 871. 26 


386, 429, 922. 00 
2, 496, 095. 26 
J, 667, 336. 85 

10, 125, 136, 29 
61 


98, 929, 571. 27 
21, 999, 399, 21 
13, 276, 474. 02 


229, 805, 600. 


630, 524, 091. 01 


184, 205, 444. 50 


433, 873, 298. 00 
J, 911, 485. 26 
1, 294, 049. 82 
9, 434, 501.51 

108, 097, 047, 17 


83, 681, 269, 16 
93, 921, 599. 93 
8 430, 620. 41 


—— 


764, 729, 535. 61 


644, 610, 881. 76 


116, 038, 489. 50 
760, 643, 871.26 
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If the business of the Treasury be regarded as consisting of two 
branches, namely, the issue and redemption of certificates of deposit, 
and the receipt and disbursement of the revenues and special funds, 
and if the coin and notes necessary for the security of outstanding cer- 
tificates be set aside, so that there will be left the moneys available to 
meet current liabilities on all other accounts, the true state of the 
Treasury with reference to the obligations to be met by the revenues 
will be exhibited in the most concise form. The showing from this point 
of view is as follows: 


June 380, 1888, June 30, 1889. 
eae he Lee nee ak SRE A OREE ESO Prey Bee sree popediat i aeey eae ees 7 $193, 610, 172.46 | $186, 257, 490. 79 
Silver and Minor COIN... 2.0. 20...cscccescwnmacccvensenscesssenecsss 80, 036, 389. 43 58, 018, 214. 58 
NOR S ee Ras Sa ne eee UE Pcie or ane Se ee 45, 737, 874.89 | 34, 493, 508. 05 
DasGsiis Mut banks 220.0528) be Se acne Soe vedemualee iasecceee 58,712, 511.11 | 47,259, 714.39 
SOP NED SEA ERE Dir eat Oe VS Oa A Pe AE ERE caer eats 378, 096, 947.89 | 326, 028, 927. 81 
RAT WTOR OD Othe he ah Po CR oh a eee 148, 291, 347.28 | 127, 931, 820. 64 
TSEC se ie Beli ay eaten RAN ee Uren a ee Si 229, 805, 600.61 | 198, 097, 047.17 
*Sobalest core ates tases veh ame aaa ae een ees ee ae 378, 096, 947.89 | 326, 028, 927. 81 


From the preceding statements it appears that while gold was lost 
both in the aggregate and in the amount not covered by ontstanding 
certificates, the position of the Treasury was stronger at the end than 
at the beginning of the year in every respect but the amount of re- 
serves, and in this had nearly double the strength that has been con- 
sidered ample. The gold on hand fell off nearly 4 per cent., but at the 
same time the total assets, the liabilities, and the reserve all fell off 
about 14 per cent. At the beginning of the year the free gold was 
$45,000,000 in excess of the demand liabilities, and formed 84 per cent, 
of the reserve; at the close it was $58,000,000 more than the liabilities 
and 94 per cent. of the reserve. 


UNAVAILABLE FUNDS. 


By a direction in the act of Congress making deficiency appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year, the sum of $24,016.43, representing losses in 
the office of the assistant treasurer in New York, was credited in the 
accounts of the Treasurer, diminishing by that amount the unavailable 
funds carried on the books. A loss of $10,000, reported in 1886, by the 
assistant treasurer in San Francisco, and subsequently ascertained by 
an official examination to have occurred, is in the present report stated 
for the first time as unavailable. This sum, together with the deficit 
of $20,959.81 in the sub-treasury at New Orleans, and the defaleation 
of $11,611.03 in the assay office at Boisé City, making in all $42,570.84, 
is counted in the monthly statements of the public debt and of the as- 
sets and liabilities of the Treasury as cash, there being no authority 
from the Secretary to treat these items otherwise. In former annual 
reports the amount of the two older of these losses was stated as una- 
vailable, and to it is herein added the other, on the ground that such a 
document should set forth in the fullest manner the true state of the 
public funds. Exclusive of the amount on deposit with the States, 
the total deficiency in the cash as compared with the amount charged 
to the Treasurer is $1,415,433.91. : 

The established method of carrying these deficits, by which they are 
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ignored in some of the Treasury statements, and wholly or partly 
_ allowed for in others, is unsatisfactory and confusing, if not apt to en- 
_ courage abuses. The Treasury ought not, by appearing to cover up 
losses, to practice and by its example seem to sanction what is ordina- 
_ tily held to be imprudent, dishonest, or criminal. The public accounts 
_ should beso kept as at all times to show the actual state of affairs with- 
out real or apparent discrepancies. The Treasurer should not stand 
charged with sums which have passed out of the control of the Depart- 
ment, or for which he individually has never become responsible in any 
_ Sense or capacity. When moneys disappear from the Treasury, unless 
they are at once restored, the cash accounts should be cleared of them, 
_and the duty of keeping trace of them be transferred elsewhere, along 
_ with that of recovering losses and punishing negligence or crime. If 
alone to avoid confusion the statements issued trom the Treasury should 
_ all be based upon the same understanding of the facts, and that the one 
requiring least explanation. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


It will aid toward a clear understanding of the position of the Treas- 
ury with reference to existing obligations, and of the changes that took 
_ place therein during the fiscal year, to note the elements of which the 
_ public debtis composed, and their several relations to the public finances. 
_ As officially stated, the debt consists of the interest-bearing loans 
_ not yet due or payable; the legal-tender notes, redeemable on demand, 
and receivable on all accounts, but required by law to be reissued; the 
~ old demand notes and fractional currency, payable for retirement; and 
- all other matured bonds, notes, and securities, together with all interest 
due and payable, or accrued but not yet due. Of these obligations, the 
_ principal represents borrowings on the public credit for past expendi- 
tures, and constitutes the debt, properly so called. The interest is taken 
account of on the Treasurer’s books as a current liability, and when 
_ paid is reckoned an ordinary expenditure. To consider it as a part of 
the debt itself may be convenient if the total obligations of the Govern- 
ment are to be shown, but at the same time is confusing by bringing 
into prominence an item of running expense for which ample provision 
_ is made out of current revenues, while all other items of the same char- 
acter are neglected. Lastly there are included as part of the debt the 
- outstanding certificates of deposit, which do not represent borrowings, 
‘and do not bring any benefit to the Treasury, nor impose upon it any 
obligation save that of trusteeship. 

_ The public debt, as understood by the Department, therefore includes 
all the liabilities of the Treasury, whether deferred, accrued, or matured, 
excepting only current expenses and the obligations arising from de- 
~ posits with the Treasurer for the redemption of national-bank notes and 
for other purposes. These obligations, though no account of the receipt 
and disbursement of the funds from which they arise is kept elsewhere 
than in this office, and though the funds themselves are not considered 

part of the public moneys, are yet as valid against the assets in the 
_ Treasurer’s hands as any Hability on account of the debt. To make a 
full statement of the condition of the Treasury with reference to gross 
assets and liabilities on all accounts, and one which bears the simplest 
relation to the statements of cash and current obligations, it is neces- 
- sary, therefore, to add to the items included in the debt those standing 

‘in the Treasurer’s agency account. Such a statement, in summary, for 
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June 30, 1889, and the corresponding date in the year before, is as 
follows: ; 


June 30, 1888. June 30, 1889. 


Interest-bearing debt ....------ee-eecemnececcecnaccee enanccescons $1, 015, 146, 012. 00 $894, 477, 502. 00 
Old demand notes....-- Sse cetna tatne cma eia pistaen ciate atae ot onan eeeen ee 56, 807. 50 56, 442. 50 
United States notes ...--..-------- eee eeenee cere ee ecen eaaseses ona 346, 681, 016. 00 346, 681, 016. 00 
Fractional currency, estimated ..--..-..000 -cscecsnenveanacssn=- 6, 922, 643. 82 6, 916, 690.47 
Certiticates of deposit....-----..-cceenceneneusecenn cena ssenenen- 386, 429, 922. 00 433, 873, 298. 00 
Matured debt .-.- 22.122 20 cen ee denne cower eee ene cence enenesnen: 2, 496, 695, 26 1, 911, 485. 26 
Interest due and unpaid ...--...-.2. seen ee cone ee cnn nencwenen eens 1, 667, 336. 85 1, 294, 049, 82 
ACCIUCH iINtOLest ...2 ees ane sree eee cet ne cone nn ceneceseeeace aue-- 10, 125, 136. 29 9, 434, 501. 51 

Total debt - 2.2.00. 2 0 nec en enn c nena creme ne enna sacenseanans 1, 769, 524, 969.72 | 1, 694, 644, 985. 56 
Treasurer's AZCDCY ACCOUNL... +--+ --- ene enncen connec cecenneceennne 134, 205, 444, 50 116, 033, 489. 50 

A CEPOGAte . -nnc eco ccecne ne ceenewcccoesseasascenc-nsseens 1, $03, 730, 414.22 | 1, 810, 678, 475. 06 
Assets of Treasury .-----.----0se-e0«- Salna Seek emencdinms'e=s sites =e 764, 729, 535. 51 760, 643, 871, 26 
Debt, less cash in Treasury .....0.--00002-- 22-22 c eee n ee n= -ennse- 1, 189, 000, 878.71 | 1, 050, 034, 603. 80 


To show succinctly the state of the debt proper and the position of 
the Treasury with reference thereto, all items of current liability car- 
ried in the Treasurer’s accounts, together with the equivalent amount 
of assets held against them, must be eliminated, and the principal of 
the various classes of obligations placed in comparison with the cash 
balance. It must be observed, however, that as the principal of the 
matured debt is taken up in the cash statement as a liability, the amount 
of it, if added to the other debt, where it properly belongs, must be 
added also to the balance of cash. With these changes the above state- 
ment is reduced to the following form: 


June 30, 1888. June 30, 1889. 

En torasueD Carin Lido bbe sesc ed sieasineemcsneuncs s<aenaels se cemeeses $1, 015, 146, 012. 00 $894, 477, 502.00 
PUMited States MOLOS: cee me ae sernleacees ce ercece tesanacsicsiae ae eaasae 346, 681, 016. 00 346, 681, 016. 00 
Old demand notes and fractional currency .....-...eccceacen---- 6, 979, 451. 32 6, 973, 182. 97 
Dia bUreGsde Dun menc cepa tan «mea melincninecice ma eunelewae ante aGeieeae 2, 496, 095. 26 1, 911, 485. 26 

otal prineipaliondept essacsewaessseeos dsc etansesceacceee 1, 371, 302, 574.58 | 1, 250, 043, 136, 23 
FAVellable Cash AlanCOerc cami siccicwcie vows aciaeainpecitaaiemmniaine 232, 301, 695. 87 200, 008, 582. 43 
Principal, less cash in Treasury.........+seeeeseseessesneeceeces 1, 139, 000, 878.71 | 1, 050, 034, 603. 80 


From the foregoing it appears that the reduction of the principal of 
the debt proper was $121,259,438.35. There were two items of increase, 
one of $5,940, arising from the conversion of interest on refunding cer- 
tificates into 4 per cent. bonds, and another of $5,000, apparent only, 
resulting from the correction of an error, which had been carried along 
in the debt statement for a number of years, in the amount of 7-30 
notes outstanding. The total application of moneys to the extinction 
of principal was therefore $121,270,378.35. There was paid, in addi- 
tion, $17,292,362.65 as premium on bonds purchased, making a total ex- 
penditure of $138,562,741. Of this sum, $105,053,443.24 was derived 
from surplus revenues for the year, and $33,509,297.76 was taken from 
cash in the Treasury. The purchases of bonds aggregated $82,568,050 
of 43 per cents and $38,106,400 of 4 per cents. The effect of the opera- 


tions of the year upon the annual interest charge was a reduction of 
$5,239,580.65. 


We 
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THE CURRENCY. 


The causes which for some time past have gradually been i 
the composition of the circulating medium, Fee tucca thets Lae 
ing the past fiscal year. Under the operation of the laws relating to 
silver about $34,000,000 was added to the stock of that metal. The 
contraction of the national-bank circulation, brought about by the re- 


_ duction of the bonded debt, amounted to $41,000,000. But along with 


these changes, which have come to be ordinary, another m: itsel 
felt, for the first time recently, to a degree that lett an fue et 
the year’s record. For the first time since gold began to be accumu- 
lated preparatory to the resumption of specie payments, the end of 
a fiscal year found the stock in the country less than it had been a 
twelvemonth before. The loss was $25,750,000. This, though a con- 
siderable sum, is yet less than 4 per cent. of the amount in the country ; 
and the fact of a loss itself lacks the signiticance which might attach to 
it under different circumstances. In searching for a cause it is per- 
haps unnecessary to look beyond the unusual crowds of Americans that 
have visited Europe the past season. Still, without these, it would not 
have been strange if a loss of gold had occurred, since the influx of 
that metal for some time had been greater than could be expected to 
be maintained, having amounted to $115,000,000 in the two years pre- 
ceding the last. 

The metallic stock of the country, as estimated by the Director of 
the Mint, and the outstanding issues of paper, as shown by the records 
of this office, on June 30, 1888 and 1889, were as follows: 


June 30, 1888. June 30, 1889. 

Gold coin and bullion .--..... $705, 818, 855. 00 $680, 063, 505 00 
Silver dollars and bnilion -... 310, 166, 459. 35 343, 947, 093. 00 
Fractional silver coin........ 76, 406, 376. 00 76, 601, 836. 00 
rEntelaormrantabnliion stcscecsasuccce tas oeeeee ens ce ees ae 1, 092, 391, 690.35 | 1, 100, 612, 434. 00 

“Sy yia0 STURT SAVY Sees GO Sop ee 230, 806. 00 201, 170. 00 
Old demand notes...--------0-eseee nnn ee nnn ee eee ene ence nee ee 56, 807. 50 56, 442. 00 
One and two year NOTES .----- -- n-ne eee ne pene ne eee ener eee ne ene nes 638, 835, 00 62, 955. 00 
Compound interest notes .----..---0-.ee- 20 eee eee een ne een eee eee 189, 530. 00 185, 750. 00 
Fractional currency, estimated ......-.-- 0.0. ne ee eee e een eenes 6, 922, 643, 82 6, 916, 690. 47 
EN atiONAl-DAMIS NOLES 22. 5 <a nce sw cecwedecace cucces conesesenanscun> 252, 368, 321. 00 211, 378, 963. 00 
United States notes..---.-.~---.--- ++ -- sees eee ne eee enews 346, 681, 016, 00 346, 681, 016. 00 
Certificates of deposit, act of June 8, 1872 .......-..----.--------- 14, 915, 000. 00 17, 195, 000. 00 

Ma COLI CAbOS sae sete suse ee menis seas a's ocbene faa aic teainc sens sn 142, 023, 15. 00 154, 048, 552. 00 
SIIVOT COLUINCALES. cmos ss ccc cence bueccosaccoevetorsevennnesencaes 229, 491, 772. 00 262, 629, 746, 00 
Motalipaper CUITCNCY =cs-Cnecctecces aecuccoves<cseecasassyl 992, 942, 881.32 | 999, 356, 284. 47 
VETS, ce Ta ee teed a 2, 085, 834, 571.67 | 2, 099, 968, 718. 47 


ee eg On ee 


The followin g table shows the amounts of the several kinds of currency 


in the Treasury and in circulation : 


June 30, 1888. June 30, 1889. 
In Treasury. | In circulation. | In Treasury. | In circulation. 

Gold... ....-.- see e ee ene n ee temane ceneee $314, 704, 822. 46 |$391, 114, 032. 54 |$303, 387, 719.79 | $376, 675, 785, 21 
Silver. ......-------neeeeeewenccee---- 280, 683, 125.70 | 105, 889, 709. 65 | 814, 935, 151.52 | 105, 613,777. 48 
Old paper issues. --.-----2+----+----+ 1, 357, 92 7, 462, 264, 40 1, 094. 76 7, 421, 912, 71 
-National-bank notes..-.....---..----- 7, 055, 541. 08 | 245, 312, 779. 92 4,150, 587.75 | 207, 228, 425, 25 
United States notes ......-.-------.. 58, 345, 975. 89 | 293,335, 040.11] 47, 296, 875.54 | 299, 384, 140, 46 
Certiticates of deposit, act of 1872. -- 250, 000.00 | 14, 665, 000, 00 240, 000. 00 16, 955, 000. v0 
Gold certificates......--.....-------- 20, 928, 500. 00 | 121, 094, 650,00 | 236, 918, 3823.00 | 117, 130, 229. 00 
Silver certificates.....----+----s0-0-- 28, 732, 115. 00 | 200, 759, 657. 00 5, 487,181.00 | 257, 142, 565. 00 
Total ...-.cccccccccnccwnccscse- 705, 701, 438, 05 | 1,879,633,133.62 | 712, 416, 883. 36 1, 387, 551, 835. 11 
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From the face of the preceding statements it would appear that there 
was an increase both in the aggregate monetary supply and in the 
amount held by the people. The certificates of deposit are, however, 
merely representative of moneys in the Treasury, and to count them 
with the coin and notes to which they give title would be a duplica- 
tion. If these be eliminated, and the actual moneys disposed according 
to ownership, the result will be as shown below: 
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Ontstanding. In Treasury. In circulation. 


June 30, 1888. 


WIGIG ie oo wae ee ce dncctwaketen-webotecteeraawen7|) 700,818,000. 00)| O10s, O20, una. 40 $512, 208, 682. 54 
Silver .------ ese cece ee ce ne ee weneanennenccnnrenes 886, 572, 835. 35 79, 923, 468. 70 306, 649, 366. 65 
Notes .----- enn nn cnn cn ene c ences ere enseeennr cere 606, 512, 959. 32 45, 787, 874. 89 560, 775, 084. 43 

Total. .c0cneewersncwcsenncennscenerccssnn: 1, 698, 904, 649. 67 819, 271, 516.05 | 1, 379, 633, 133, 62 


680, 063, 505. 00 
420, 548, 929. 00 
565, 482, 986, 47 


Ota cen ss se swdwewace Re ck Peery ysncens 1, 666, 095, 420. 47 


186, 257, 490. 79 
57, 792, 586. 52 
34, 493, 508, 05 


278, 543, 585. 36 


493, 806, 014, 21 
362, 756, 342. 48 
530, 989, 478. 42 


1, 387, 551, 835, 11 


These figures make apparent a contraction of about $33,000,000 in the 
currency, resulting from the changes already pointed out in the stock 
of gold, silver, and national-bank notes. In combination with this the 
$41,000,000 paid out of the Treasury produced an increase of $38,000,000 
in the circulation. Of the losses, $15,000,000 in gold and $30,000,000 in 
potes were taken from the public, whose ownership of silver increased 
by $56,000,000. The ratio of gold to the total stock of money was 41.5 
per cent. at the beginning of the year and. 40.8 at the close. In the active 
circulation the proportion of gold fell off from 37.1 to 35.6 per cent, 

To show the significance of these facts, the supply of precious metals 
and of circulating notes other than certificates of deposit and the pro- 
portion of gold to the aggregate are given below for the same date in 
each of the past five years: 


1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 
eet Dai aeiteee ope ae | $588, 697,036 | $590,774, 461 | $654, 520,335 | $705,818, 855 | $68 
Biivan ei we epadiee cons 283, 478, 787 | 312, 252, 843 | 352, 993, 566 aig 572, 835 MoD Bae! Oa 
Ri oR ba See ect dard ith oe 672, 793, 236 | 665, 891,618 | 633, 489,036 | 606, 512,959 | 565, 482" 986 
tats ieee = —— aS ee eee aan 
Ay a eae 1, 544, 969, 059 | 1, 568, 918, 922 | 1, 641, 002,937 | 1, 698, 904, 649 | 1, 666, 095, 420 
Per cent. of gold .........- 38.1 37.7. 39.9 41.5 40.8 > 
The figures for the actual circulation are as follows: 
1885. 1886. 1887, 1888, 1889, 
rR ea, ee a ev $468, 398,141 | $434, 263,950 | $467,766,118 } $512, 208,683 | 949 
Silver Semin avec ausnestone 184, 323, 836 | 186, 958, 838 | "246, 250, 603 ee 649, 367 ar ey a 
Waleweterss ls Mnnsanc bas G47, 385,147 | 638, 988,885 | 611,112,655 | 560,775,084 | 530, 989, 478 
Metall eid. seed nays. 1, 800, 107, 124 | 1, 260, 211, 673 | 1, 325, 129, 876 | 1, 379, 633, 134 | J, 887, 561, 834 
Per cent, of gold ........-- 36.0 34,5 35.3 87.1. 35.6 
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In becoming practically the sole issuer of currency, the Government 
has assumed the duty of supplying the needs of the public for a cireu- 


_ lating medium. Those needs are not the same from year to year or 


from season to season. The yearly changes depend upon the growth 
of the population and the development of business. ‘Their effects are 
Seen in the almost uninterrupted expansion of the currency since 1873, 
which has been the net result of the accumulation of gold, the pur- 
chase of silver, and the variations that have occurred from time to 
time in the volume of circulating notes. The means of responding to 
future changes of this character must be provided by legislation; and 
since the amount of the direct paper issues of the Government is fixed 
by law, while the national-bank circulation is affected by other consid- 
erations than the need for currency, and is at present threatened with 
absolute retirement, the monetary situation must before long claim the 
serious attention of Congress. 

With the variations in the wants of the country produced by the 
demands of business in different seasons it falls largely upon the 
Treasury to deal. The movements produced each year by these causes 
are considerable, and it has been shown by experience that unless they 
are allowed free flow the business public or the Treasury, or both, will 
suffer embarrassment. Various ways-have been tried in the past for 
aiding in the distribution of currency, particularly the smaller denom- 
inations, which takes place several times a year, being largest in the 
autumn months. , Among the expedients adopted have been the sale 
of bills of exchange, effected at a profit over the cost of the transfer of 
funds necessary to meet them; the shipment of silver coin or certifi- 
cates free of charge in return for gold deposited in New York; the 
shipment of paper currency, at the cost of the consignee, in exchange 
for other denominations sent to the Treasury, and the sale of circulat- 
ing notes or certificates at a premium. e 

During the past season, which was unusually active, the plan was 
adopted of forwarding currency from Washington at the expense of the 
consignees, under the Government contract with the United States 
Express Company for the transportation of public moneys, in return 
for deposits with the Assistant Treasurer in New York. As com- 
paratively little discrimination on account of distance is made in the 
rates fixed by the contract, this arrangement proved very satisfactory 


to the public as well as to the Treasury. The currency needed for the 


movement of the crops was amply and promptly supplied, with only 
some little embarrassment to the Treasury in providing the denomina- 


_ tions asked for. This arrangement, however, has recently been termi- 


nated by the express company on the ground that such transportation 
does not come within the provisions of the contract. 
It is important that the relations between the Treasury and the busi- 


ness public, particularly with regard to the facilities that ought to be 


provided for the delivery of currency at distant places and the return 
of worn notes for redemption, should be more definitely settled. Hspec- 
ially incumbent upon the Department is it to foresee the wants of the 
people in the way of circulating medium and to be always ready to 
meet any demand that may properly be made. The Treasurer should 
be kept well supplied with the various denominations of paper, to ayoid 
the unnecessary difficulties which have often arisen from neglect of this 
obvious precaution. Perhaps the least defensible plea that could be 


‘opposed to his requisitions is that the notes can not be printed fast 


enough. Asa means of keeping the circulation in good condition, of 
aiding in the prevention of losses by wear, of making the work of coun- 
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terfeiters more difficult and their detection more certain, it would doubt- 
less be a wise and popular measure to provide for the return of mutilated 
paper currency to the Treasury at the expense of the Government. 


UNITED STATES NOTES. 


In pursuance of the policy of limiting the smaller denominations of 
the paper currency to silver certificates and the larger to gold certifi- 
cates, the volume of the legal tenders has been rapidly concentrated 
into notes of the medium sizes. None were issued the past year below 
ten or above one thousand dollars. The largest increase was in twen- 
ties. 

The redemptions of worn and mutilated notes amounted to $59,450,- 
000, a degree of renovation not more than sufficient, according to the cal- 
culated average life of these notes, to keep the circulation in good condi- 
tion. The redemptions at New York in gold were $730,143, The table 
below shows the amounts of each denomination outstanding at the close 
of each of the last four fiscal years. 


Denomination. 1886. 1887. 1888, 1889. 

One dollar ...-.. Sose sesleecssesaciccos $17, 603, 922.40 | $8,797, 376.50 | $5, 180, 232. 50 $3, 714, 527. 90 
Pwo dOMARS cobedescenwewentass aes s'n> 18, 204, 369. 60 9, 908, 572. 00 4, 976, 936. 00 8, 351, 293. 60 
MEVOMOLBLS. ccadevecdadeuesmavcsc a cia = 85, 629, 219.00 | 95, 064, 850. 50 81, 054, 872. 50 58, 334, 960. 50 
Pen AOUATS conc n<dusecioaws <acle¥eauamtey 66, 658, 661.00 | 80,371, 471.00 86, 264, 401. 00 86, 584, 253. C0 
Pwenty Collars .coccuausncavcence => 55, 078, 379.00 | 63, 929, 361. 00 84, 813, 924. 00 93, 418, 246. 00 
Wifty dollars: .-. 25. . cece ceccenacecces 23, 291, 265.00 | 21, 908,985.00 | 21, 870, 550. 00 24, 242, 415. 00 
One hundred dollars...........6-.--- 31, 359, 700.00 | 29, 643, 400.00 | 31, 104, 100. 00 34, 808, 820. 00 
Rive hundred dollars... .cscoacecs=ss 12, 424, 000. 00 7, 704, 500. 00 8, 068, 000. 00 14, 499, 500. 00 
One thousand dollars...........-.--- 37, 361, 500.00 | 31, 197, 500. 00 24, 303, 000. 00 28, 687, 000. 00 
Five thousand dollars....-......----- 60, 000. 00 45, 000. 00 35, 000. 00 35, 000. 00 
Ten thousand dollars............---- 10, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 
Motalces=sscexach ceonerwiecscet 347, 681, 016. 00 | 347, 681, 016. 00 | 347, 681,016.00 | 347, 681, 016. 00 

Less unknown denominations de- 

stroyed in sub-treasury in Chicago 
HLT O sein aaa ners Savistceieciain ae ctan neeiniet 1, 000, 000. 00 1, 000, 000. 00 1, 000, 000. 00 1, 000, 000. 00 
Ontstandings. <cawseriecsas ener 346, 681, 016.00 | 346, 681, 016.00 | 346, 681,016.00 | 346, 681, 016.00 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, ACT OF JUNE 8, 1872. 


There was a good deal of activity in the issue and return of certificates 
of deposit for United States notes, without resulting in much change in 


a amount outstanding. The total issues and redemptions have been as 
ollows: 


Outstand- Outstand- 
Total Total |ing at close P Total Total |i ; 
Fiscal ae issued. redeemed. | of fiscal Fiscal year. issued. rokewen se aes 
year. year. 
1g73 ass ese $57, 240, 000] $25, 430, 000) $31, 810, 000|) 1882...... ...}$629, 760, 00/3616 
18743 sh cckeas. 137, 905, 000) 78,915, 000| 58, 990, 000|| 1883..-...... ae 790; 000| 686” 610. 000 ria ae 
TeWie o 219, 000, 000} 159, 955, 000} 59, 045, 000|| 1884......... 676, 660, 000| 664, 430; 000! 12" 230; 000 
yt ea ae 301, 400, 009] 268, 260, 000] 33, 1/.0, 000|| 1885...... ..-| 733, 215, 000) 703; 930, 000] 29) 985) 000 
1ST7ocee os 378, 285, 000| 324, 305, 000| 53, 930,000] 1886......... 780 865, 000) 762, 755, 000/18, 110, 000 
forsee al: 464, 965, 069] 418, 720, 000) 46, 2.5, 000 1887......... 815, 765, 000, 806, 745, 000| 9. 020, 000 
TOTouMIN ES 554,720, 000) 525, 400,000, 29, 380, 000| 1888.......-- 839, 875, 000] 825, 210,000! 14. 665, 000 
1880: po ace-- 601, 785, 000] 588, 660, 000| 13,125,000] 1889......... 878, £15, 000] 861; 860, 000) 16, 955, 000 
1S Sse sce 612, 850, 000, 601, 235, 000) 11, 615, 000. aaa pas 
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GOLD CERTIFICATES. 


To meet an urgent demand, a new issue of gold certificates, of the de- 
nominations of five and. ten thousand dollars, payable to order, was 
begun in November, 1888, reaching $48,000,000 by the end of the year, 
with $45,000,000 outstanding. The greater favor with which this issue 
was received caused the return of $31,000,000 of the certificates payable 
to bearer, so that, with the redemption of $2,000,000 of*the series of 1863, 
there was a net increase of $12,000,000 in the total outstanding. The 
holdings of the Treasury, however, increased by $16,000,000; hence the 
net result of the year’s changes was a decrease of $4,000,00in th0 e actual 
circulation. The issues and redemptions during the year, by denomina- 
tions, are given in the following statement: 


Acuataaa Issued. Redeemed. 
utstand- 
Denomination. ing June Duri : eran: 
< 30, 1888. uring | To June 30, | P2™™Z | To. Tune 30, | 30, 1889. 
fiscal 1889. fiscal 1889.” U 
year. i year. Es 
Twent POUarS se teeta. $12, 962, 000 |.......--.| $21, 040, 000. 00)$i, 982, 898) $10, 060, 898. 00'$10, 979, 102 
Fifty dollars...........-. 10,245 1500 eee 17, 800, 000. 00] 1, 801,809} 9, 356, 650.00) 8 443, 350 
One hundred dollars..... 13669;,000 teen... os 2 40, 234, 300. 00) 2,021,900) 28, 587, 200. 00) 11, 647, 100 
Five hundred dollars. -...| 12,311, 000 |$2, 000, 000 56, 844, 000. 00) 3, 235, 500 45, 768, 500. 00) 11, 075, 500 
One thousand dollars....| 25, 501, 000 | 6,000,000; 167, 881, 000. 00/10, 287, 500] 146, 667, 500. v0) 21, 213, 500 
Five thousand dollars -..| 23, 865,000 |30, 155,000} 530, 540, 000. 00/17, 020, 000} 493, 540, (00. 00) 37, 000, G00 
Ten thousand dollars. ...| 43, 470, 000 |41, 120, 000! 470, 450, 000. 06)30, 900, 000| 416, 760, 000. 00) 53, 690, 000 
Account Geneva award .|............/----.--.--. 33, 000, 580. 46].-...---.. 33,000, 580. 46)-.-..0--- =. 
OLA. cide ccuncnen 142, 023, 150 |79, 275, 000)1, 337, 789, 880. 46,67, 249, 598/1, 183, 741, 328. 46/154, 048, 552 


The aggregate transactions of the Treasury in these certificates, 
year by year, are shown below: 


: Issned during : Redeemed dur- Outstanding at 
Fiscal year. Totalissued. |; Total redeemed. close of 
fiscal year. ing fiscal year. fiscal year. 

UG ee Asoroa $98, 493, 660. 00 $98, 493, 660. 00 | $87, 545, 800. 00 $87, Sas, 800.00 | $10, 947, 860.00 
EC e cae caecaces 109, 121, 620. 00 207, 615, 280.00 | 101, 295, 900. 00 188, 841, 700. 00 18, 773, 580. 00 
NeeSeeeee st 77, 960,400.00 | 285,575, 680.00 | 79, 055,340.00 | 267, 897,040.00 | 17, 678, 640. 00 
USGS nemisctale sales = 80, 663, 160. 00 366, 238, 840 00 | 65, 255, 620. 00 333, 152, 660. 00 33, 086, 180. 00 
ES Orcas = pocccase 76, 731, 060. 00 442, 969, 900. 00 75, 270, 120. 00 408, 422, 780. 00 34, 547, 120. 00 
NS ns cbessna 56, 577, 000. 00 499, 546, 900. 00 71, 237, 820. 00 “479, 660, 600. 00 19, 886, 300. 00 
TY Re Soe pcninenpee 63, 229, 500. 00 562, 776, 400.00 | 51, 029, 500, 00 530, 690, 100. 00 32, 086, 300, 00 
ISTO tice ema‘ eeones 55, 570, 500. 00 618, 346, 900.00 | 48, 196, 800. 00 578, 886, 900. 00 39, 460, 000. 00 
DO IE ee ea ne. cciasies 81, 117, 780. 46 699, 464, 680.46 | 97, 752, 680. 46 676, 639, 580. 46 22, 825, 100. 00 
OOM emicae eit oi 70, 250, 100. 00 769, 714, 780.46 | 71, 278, 900. 00 747, 918, 480.46 | ° 21, 796, 300. 00 
eS ees Asap 90, 619. 100. 00 860, 333, 880.46 | 83, 734, 000, 00 831, 652, 480.46 28, 681, 400. 00 
IC Re ae een 58, 141, 200.00 | 918, 475,080.46 | 45, 250,000.00 | 876, 902, 480.46 | 41, 572, 600. 00 
ROTO etic ute wisi se as a 50, 342, 400. 00 968, 817, 480.46 | 47, 548, 000. 00 924, 450, 480. 46 44, 367, 000. 00 
Pe Oicesiaesccis sae 12, 317, 400. 00 981, 134, 880.46 | 41, 270, 700. 00 965, 721, 180. 46 15, 413, 700. 00 
Lee) 2 CA SERBS oe SAB SOmepecace 981, 134, 880. 46 7, 409, 100. 00 973, 130, 280, 46 8, 004, 600. CO 
Resin eedeasee tole seals apices ea 981, 134, 880, 46 2, 221, 680. 00 975, 351, 960. 46 5, 782, 920. 00 
ROS perenne sie cine e sees service ms 981, 134, 880. 46 745, 800. 00 976, 097, 760. 46 5, 087, 120. 00 
BEET S83" vec denanccn 86, 710, 000. 00 | 1, 067, 844, 880, 46 9, 868, 480. 00 985, 466, 240. 46 82, 378, 640, 00 
LOSdeeucwes se tan' 41, 470, 000. 00 | 1, 109, 314, 880.46 | 25, 455, 980. 00 | 1, 010, 922, 220. 46 98, 392, 660. 00 
TERS scerka ies 63, 000, 000. 00 | 1,172, 314, 880.46 | 21, 069, 520. 00 | 1, 031, 991, 740.46 | 140, 323, 140. 00 
RECO tab ass = <= 1, 040, 000. 00 | 1, 173, 354, 880.46 | 10, 188, 895.00 | 1, 042, 180, 635.46 | 131,174, 245, 00 
ORT) 6. as (AACE Ae Rane GSe Bron gets 1, 1738, 354, 880. 46 9, 687, 428.00 | 1,051, 868, 063.46 | 121, 486, 817. 00 
ECSiek palsies oes 85, 160, 000. 00 | 1, 258, 514, 880.46 | 64, 623, 667. 00 | 1,116, 491,730.46 | 142, 023, 150. 00 
BOSOM tas a aie) aniere, = 79, 275, 000. 00 | 1, 337, 789, 880.46 | 67, 249, 598, 00 | 1, 183, 741, 328.46 | 154, 048, 552. 00 


SILVER CERTIFICATES. 


The increase in the circulation of’ silver certificates has kept pace 
with the rate for the two previous years, being about $56,000,000. Of 
this sum $33,000,000 was in new issues and $23,000,000 was taken 
from the cash in the Treasury. The total increase of $169,000,000 in 
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three years, against a coinage of $100,000,000, has practically taken up 
the margin of free coin in the Treasury, so that in future, unless there is a 
cousiderable return of certificates, the supply will practically be limited 
by the purchases of silver. 

It appears that the new issues of the denomination of twenty dollars 
and under have fully met the needs of the country, so long an embar- 
rassment to the Treasury, for small bills. No further difficulty is ap- 
prehended in furnishing any denominations of certificates that may be 
wanted, within the limit, of course, of the total issue authorized by law. 

The following table shows the course of the issues and redemptions 
during the year: 
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Issued. Redeemed. 

te Oy Outstand- Outstanding 
Denomination. ing June Tune 30, 1889, 
30, 1888. During /|To June 30, During To June 30, 2 ? 

| fiscal year. 1889. fiscal year. 1889. 
One dollar .2=7...-.-- $26, 731, 604 | $8, 772, 000 |$37, 100, 000 |$7, 595, 632.20 | $9, 192, 028. 20 |$27, 907, 971. 80 
Two dollars .s..2022.. 18, 597, 238 | 5, 800, 000 | 25, 200, 000 | 4,159, 572.80 | 4, 962, 334. 80 | 20, 237, 665. 20 
Five dollars .......-.| 51, 609, 860 | 38, 540, 000 | 91, 000, 000 | 4, 570,120.00 | 5, 420, 260.00 | 85, 579, 740. 00 
Ten dollars .... -| 80, 465, 510 | 20, 480, 000 149, 274, 000 |13, 508, 887. 00 | 61, 837,377.00 | 87, 436, 623. 00 
Twenty dollars 43, 840, 160 160, 000 | 83, 746, 000 | 8, 890, 544. 00 | 48, 636, 384. 00 | 35, 109, 616. 00 
Fifty dollars .... 4,391, 600 bes. 00 ---| 12, 050, 000 932, 790.00 | 8, 591,190.00 | 3, 458, 810. 00 
One hundred dollars 8, 053, 300 |... -| 14,140,000 | 727,480.00 | 11, 814,180.00 | 2,325, 820.00 
Five hundred dollars. 480, 500 |... | 18, 650, 000 134, 000, 00 | 13, 303,500, 00 346, 500. 00 
One thousand dollars. Be AUOU egemnee untae 23, 490, 000 95, 000. 00 | 23, 263, 000. 00 227, 000. 00 
PROG s wrewt ena 229, 491, 772 | 73, 752, 000 |449, 650, 000 |40, 614, 026. 00 |187, 020, 254. 00 |262, 629, 746. 00 


Both in aggregate volume and in actual circulation these certificates 
now exceed évery other kind of paper money except United States notes. 
The following table shows the total issues and redemptions, with the 
amounts outstanding, for each year since 1878: 


: Issued dur- Redeemed Total re: | Outstanding 

Fiscal year. img fiscal | Total issued.| during fiscal popes at close of 

year. year. : fiscal year, 
SLO RO erates eteraiolc Wveinpiarers she arate a $1, 850, 410 $1, 850, 410 |osaeec. <5 Sag cuifesaeene ke Reaes $1, 850, 410 
OGY rece chip warns ore desanisae wires 9, 149, 590 11, 000, 000 $8, 460,050 | $8, 460, 050 2, 539, 950 
PESO cms twainc <emais aes aca aakye 10,018, 000 21, 018, 000 183, 680 8, 643, 730 12, 374, 270 
HO 6 SSeS CROCE Beira se eecse 40, 912, 000 61, 930, 000 2, 119, 740 10, 763, 470 51, 166, 530 
MeL Cr eel rane icles PETE Cte 24, 300, 000 865, 230, 000 9, 369, 820 20, 133, 290 66, 096, 710 
BROS retire etonic dens he ceidn sume 35, 040,000 | 121, 270, 000 12, 519, 879 32, 653, 169 88, 616, 831 
1884 dokeanabaxtdna sane sia epee 52, 280, 000 | 173, 550, 000 20, 005, 140 52, 658, 309 120, 891, 691 
1885 See an cca Seg kara Doe w ate 40, 000, 000 | 213, 550, 000 20, 990, 045 73, 648, 354 139, 901, 646 
1886 epheta notaries bas sant eacnas 4,600, 000 | 218, 150, 000 28, 523, 971 | 10%, 172, 325 115, 977, 675 
LEST eee cad esecaee sumed oe 51, 852, 000 | 270, 002, 000 22, 286, 525 | 124, 458, 850 145, 548, 150 
ESES) eee ve ce cadesadcaedsce eee 105, 896,000 | 375, 828, 000 21, 947, 378 | 146, 406, 228 229, 491, 772 
EBON Nee teet ine ieeiezcgea nels aka 73, 752,000 | 449, 650, 000 40, 614, 026 | 187, 020, 254 262, 629, 746 


STANDARD SILVER DOLLARS. 


There bas been no incident worthy of special note in connection with 
the coinage of the standard silver dollars. The futility of all efforts 
to force the coins into circulation having been demonstrated by former 
experience, no extraordinary inducements to take them have recently 
been held out to the public. The changes in the amounts outstanding 
have been unimportant, but the tendency has been toward a falling off 
in the actual circulation. The amounts issued and returned and the 
expenses of distribution have been about as usual, but in consequence 
of the shipments necessary for storage, the total cost of handling has 


} 
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recently been heavy. Since the expenditure borne by the Treasury in 
distributing the dollars to the public has ceased to increase the cireula- 
tion, and consequently has become a needless outlay, it might be worth 
while to consider whether it would not be as well to stop this expense, 
and place these coins, together with the fractional silver, on the same 
basis as the other currency with reference to the mode of issue. To 
require consignees of silver to bear the cost of transportation might 
result in a decrease of the circulation, but the change could not be 
great. On the other hand, the coins would have the advantage of be- 
ing held by the Government strictly on a par with the other currency. 
If to obtain them from the Treasury involved cost, they would perhaps 
not be so readily parted with. Hence the effect upon the circulation 
might be exactly the opposite to the one apparently regarded as certain. 
At all events, the Treasury-would effect an important saving, and the 
anomalous discrimination against the credit of the silver coinage would 
be removed, without giving the public any cause for complaint. 
The aggregate coinage and movement of standard silver dollars are 
shown in the following table: 


‘ 
Percentage | Percentage 


On hand at | Net distribu- | Outstand- & s 
. Annual Total : 5 : ‘ Ss of annual of total 
Biscal year. coinage. coinage. pins Bas coeee ge ee coinage dis-|coinage out 
Cate ORY years tributed. | standing. 


$8,573, 500 | $8,573,500 | $7, 718, 357 $855,143 | $855, 143 9.9 9.9 

27, 227,500} 35,801,000 | 28, 147, 351 6, 798, 506 | 7, 653, 649 24,9 21.3 
27,933,750 | 63,734,750 | 44,425,315 | 11, 655, 786 | 19, 309, 435 41.7 30.2 

27, 637,955 | 91,372,705 | 62, 544, 722 9, 518, 548 | 28, 827, 983 34.4 31.5 

.| 27, 772, 075 | 119, 144,780 | 87, 153, 816 3, 162, 981 | 31, 990, 964 i) 26.8 

-«-..| 28,111,119 | 147, 255, 899 | 111, 914, 019 3, 850, 916 | 35, 341, 880 11.9 24.0 
Meer ot 3 28, 099, 930 | 175, 355, 829 | 135, 560, 916 4, 453, 033 | 39, 794, 913 15.8 22.6 
a ant a 28, 528, 552 | 203, 884, 381 | 165,413, 112 | —1, 323, 644 | 38, 471, 269 |.......-...- 18,8 
SIP EME 29, 838, 905 | 233, 723, 286 | 181,253,566 | 13, 998, 451 | 52, 469, 720 46.9 22. 4 
oars 32, 266, 831 | 266, 990, 117 | 211, 483, 970 3, 036, 427 | 55, 506, 147 9.1 20.7 
Sa aia a 32, 434, 673 | 299, 424, 790 | 243, 879, 487 39, 156 | 55, 545, 303 0.1 18,5 
Bees: 33, 997, 860 | 333, 422, 650 | 279, 084,683 | —1, 207, 336 | 54,337,967 |......--..+. 16.3 


FRACTIONAL SILVER COIN. 


The existing redundancy of subsidiary silver coin, shown by the large 
amounts the Treasury has had to carry, was produced by the re-ap- 
pearance of the old pieces in the circulation after the resumption of 
specie payments, along with the coinage substituted in the place of frac- 
tional currency under the law of 1875. The excess of the present 
stock over actual needs is considerable, but it is confined to the larger 
denominations, the supply of dimes having had to be maintained by 
new coinage. ; 

Since the accumulation of these coins in the Treasury reached the 
highest point, in 1885, there has been a constant outflow, interrupted 
only by the fluctuations common to the whole currency at different sea- 
sons of the year. Taking into account the new coinage of dimes, which 
since the redemption of the trade-dollars has been supplied at a large 
profit from the metal so obtained, there have ‘been absorbed perma- 
nently into the circulation during the past four years on an average 
about $2,000,000 of fractional silver per annum. As this seems to have 
been a natural consequence of the growth of the country and the de- 
velopment of business, there are good reasons for believing that with 
judicious management the whole of the present stock of metal in these 
coins may in a few years be put into active circulation. With a view 
to such an end, desirable as it would be for various reasons, the Treas- 
ury should be always prepared to take advantage of applications for 


a 
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new coins, which are much better liked than those showing evidences 
of wear, and the demands which spring up from time to time for a par- 
ticular denomination, as an opportunity for working off the old and 
uncurrent stock on hand. With the aid of the recent appropriations 
for recoinage a considerable advance has been made, both in the in- 
crease of the circulation and in the way of ridding the vaults of obse- 
lete and unpopular pieces. As the subsidiary coins have been a source 
of profit to the Government, and as they are not useful for purposes of 
export, nor for any other as money when much worn, there is every 
reason why they should be kept in good condition and not allowed to 
accumulate beyond practical needs. 

The amounts of the different denominations in the Treasury on June 
30, 1889, are shown in the following table:. 


A b 2 ; Three Unas- 
Office. Fifty cents. peene ery bel Ten cents.| Fivecents.| conts.| sorted. 
Treasurer U. S., 
Washington. ...| $1, 448,140.00 | $634, 640. 00 $5. 20 | $11, 085. 00 $92. 15 $8.10 |$39, 141. 16 
Assistant treas- 
urer U.S.: 
Baltimore .... 3871, 950. 00 88, 450. 00 50. 00 54, 950. 00 700. 00 90.00 | 13, 741. 85 
‘Boston... s+ 447, 147.00 172, 736. 00 200. 00 31, 574. 60 1, 200. 00 120. 00 | 64, 732. 00 
' Chicago ...... 937, 000. 00 S41, OOOL00 |e cine ee a3 2 D00 00 Ne. Saco e mena | siete 84, 596. 00 
Cincinnati. -.. 185, 436. 00 181, 250. 00 1490. 00 18, 200. 00 924. 00 BO} OO sa scvantetaa 
New Orleans - 305, 000. 00 271, 650. 00 65. 60 11, 555. 00 647.15 8. 25 698. 71 
New York..-.| 8,151, 000. 00 | 1,416, 000.00 |.......--- 56.000 00h oeeteen [eee cee 75, 049,49 
Philadelphia - 662, 000. 00 289, 000. 00 100.00 | 13, 000. 00 500, 005) 22h epee 201, 175. &9 
San Francisco.| 6, 553, 955. 00 154, 392. 25 337.60 | 20, 718.30 2, 418. 10 OOD POO Ne ate ieter eters 
St. Louis -.... 1, 068, 900. 00 265, 350. 00 125.00 | 29, 000.00 620. 00 18,00 | 45, 796.41 
U.S. Mint: 
Carson City-.. 511. 00 G8520) | =wciecietc emi SG fe ee EE ea ee bora no: 
Philadelphia - 4, 534. 00 1207008 Re seeeeee TOSS? | cone dae soodal ieee sted teen 
San Francisco.|.4...-....----- D8, GL0550' || teaccet acs 45100550) feowan he ewes] aceasta ae aeemene 
U.S. Assay Ofiice: 
INOW NOrkcaeen | seem mel teats rae 1525 \Gece ne ewes 680) | cccan cw couul tas span clecasaiemae 
St aVOUIS a etl Jac tiee ceases can yea emit micalois eee merce Rials= aio eminence ienete stoic tall ee eee 
AINA bees el Pewee eke ose ee meee otic one| ana crnsenh senmerics as eel meme eee oamel etter eee as . 80 
Lotal-.-- 5. 20, 130, 573.00 | 4, 097, 266. 00 | 1, 023.40 | 878, 081. 81 7, 101,40 |1, 194.35 |524, 932. 31 


MINOR COIN. 


The minor-coin circulation continues in good condition and convenient 


supp’y: The Treasury stock at the close of the fiscal year was as fol- 
OWS: 


: Three 1 Unas- r 
Office. Five cents. aie Two cents.} One cent. Ramtiay Total. 
Tree ures United States, 
ashing tons. Sassen es hn $8, 225.00 PEO OOM cacoaedoes 2, 865. 00 862. 
Assistant treasurer United : : oe ‘ "2 Sees 
States: 
Bal timMOLe.ccsnug ce sees 2, 300. 00 60. 00 $29. 00 8, 560. 00 87. 63 11, 027. 63 
Boston Seema Minne aie ete Mee 6, 335. 00 90. 00 25. 00 38, 005. 53 1, 593. 01 11, 598, 54 
Chicago. wren ee eeeeen ene BE eo 000s acess ns oe | eta t miee 9, 600. 00 350.91 | 34, 800. 91 
Cincinnati Eee canstaen als ao 5, 472. 00 33. 00 39. 00 380. 00 Seat 6, 024, 11 
New Orleans........0.-+ 150. 00 54.27 49. 82 QascOs eee eee ” 347. 39 
New York rote e een cee 31,170.00 300. 00 50. 00 29, 760. 00 373. 25 61, 653. 25 
Philadelphia Wee oe cigars DHOOLOOM wren de een es 80. 00 2, 520. 00 1, 931. 75 7, 0381. 75 
San Fran CISCO coe oaewar 6, 241. 95 223, 23 125. 50 SOLD. Qa acat ee eeeete 8, 102. 90 
a st Louis. cies inaeeece 7 Q00KO0M se scant dio risa S Sees Ol ene tn 164.22 | 7, 364,92 
OMAN GE OAC el pha nas clveements seielireb emule e eee ool eae ace aeoeia eet rane : J 
v. een Philadelp 65,681.54 | 65, 681. 54 
DUO Dar erie weaiaicia se Uthat idee aie ta elaranet epee aera me oetea es eee ORE CRRA Wee eR ; 
IN GW: MOTI SS cons socceel  eabb ee wate cel ane we cere ati] eee ene a | ena eoue : oe 
Sy ae Drs ee pL aaa eee ERS OOM int eS SAS Ns ae cepa lG8 Is. cry | Th 174 
Totalicwevs soeaeeee: 94, 443. 95 902. 50 889.32 | 58,846.05 | 71, 046.24 | 225, 628. 06 
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RECOINAGE OF UNCURRENT COINS. 


Worn and mutilated silver coins of the nominal value of $542,937.32 
were transferred to the Mint for recoinage, at a net loss of $19,884.62, 
which was covered by the appropriation of $20,000. The product was 
put into dimes, for which there has been a constant demand. There 
were also transferred $80,602.94 of minor coins to be recoined or cieaned. 

The silver recoined was as follows: 


Denomination. Amount. 
PHDIGY? CONUS sn = te bea wane nedasvccisecusen’s --| $285, 682. 00 
Twenty-five cents .... -| 222,920. 00 
Twenty cents........ s 1, 332. 60 
RenCONtS=. fa eoes etc bate § 34, 755. 00 


PENVOLC OM ERIE aaa ee td Ste PT eI! MO TO i Bik ae 3 11, 731. 30 
fe 889, 42 


NG bal Mere LLOM Al sl VO COMmens re aL oc hece Betas He Seatac.» treaie id che oahotereiomeentooe ae 507, 310. 32 
One dollars... uedoses<</ se Pe i ea Mie eee ORR ON LO, 5 SE EE TOUS Ate tae ie» 35, 627. 00 
ENGIETIOEIIUG A SER USMS ESE CEES GEESE EP ICEE ES yO CAE MER see rracee 542, 937. 32 


MUTILATED, STOLEN, AND COUNTERFEIT CURRENCY. 


The condition of the currency, as observed at the offices of the Treas- 
ury, Shows a continuation of the improvement noted last year. With 
aggregate handlings of paper money but slightly less,and of silver coin 
considerably greater, the. number of spurious pieces found was propor- 
tionately smaller than in the preceding twelve months. The following 
- is the record of counterfeit paper currency for the year: 


United Silver | National-/Compound- 

Denomination. States | certifi- bank interest Total. 
notes. cates. notes. notes. 

ORGAO STE ceompeue toma navck calsecs ts aces fe mclscices $8 $434) tee See ees wcmsiee $51 
POE Ol aise onc ceases accu cekoe cele wh ciacccnion te SO ule ee tee BoA SSB) Se oa wnisicaata 94 
EVGA OLALS Mea she x eee ne nonc. Sook sect ese c eee uune 375 100 BAU ecomnegasecs 1, 035 
MOMMA OUATS ye. vemcch ee sce cn onda ste seh enneceavenen 780) \eemeet cia DAG ii ee sans aaiate 1, 320 
enived Oats sen cue ee seas ae acco cee es scaiessseae 12060M taceee cso G20} oso saree ene 1, 680 
TENRiny COE yes Mace asec eRe ee eee mere eee A BOOT ewe Sixt 50 $50 1, 300 
@nerbundred dollars. oicccccccincuet css canes cren cle LOOM crmtete eae _ 500 200 800 
Motalacet een ce caer ole. Sane So Oe kee 38, 579 143 2, 308 250 6, 280 


The receipts of silver coin and the number of counterfeits are shown 
below : 


ats Amount re- Number of 

Denomination. ceived. counterfeits. 
Spand adidollanseesstasece teense: «cccancceres cceoeeeoe Shearer o- Sab $59, 667, 456. 00 2, 867 
TSI, GIO MENTE) aE ASS SEG RRS Sar ae eae en Bee aoe see Coc 7, 361, 934. 50 | ree 
ECOMOOl ALS mee ants Raeeteey cee Sics ster res decade cosiulc clac se watson « 6, 551, 806. 50 B) 
MNO ual prstemie salir as cinean sacte aids bcae vice saints male eiee cals wn vaca vse aixe'e wale 78, 581, 197. 00 3, 860 


The deductions from the face value of mutilated paper currency 
amounted to $6,848.66. By a regulation published in the circular of 
July 11, 1889, the methods of valuing fragmentary notes and certificates 
were changed, so as to allow full payment for all pieces consisting clearly 
of three-fifths of the original paper. Where less than this proportion 
is presented, provided however there be two-fifths or more of the 
whole, the owner is allowed one-half of the face value. This arrange- 
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ment, which puts all the paper circulation practically upon the same 
basis in this respect, and which appears to be accepted with satisfac- _ 
tion by the publie, is intended to insure the full payment of all notes 
and certificates issued, so far as is consistent with safe administration. 


FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


The redemptions of fractional currency during the year amounted to 
$5,953.35. The course of the redemptions since the issue ceased is shown 


in the following table: . 
Fiscal year. Amount. Fiscal year. Amount, 

LOM nakisle sad balck miemieers oe wa eine Ur aiatele $14, 048, 458.00 1) 1884... i Sooce ww ecn wae cdinnamacie= a= $20, 629. 50 
UNG ois t arose sani na nnwin6ae uae sm ane ei 3; 890) G08. OF 1) 1880 cs canoe wed sees es pusidewas ew s's 15, 885. 43 
ee awtese comene  mepas anaes Bose TOD 158, GOrl WesO 22 oc kad races eee aie ae 10, 088. 36 
OGG ccabia ns emcee wa coe eae DOG Tk AW 1) SESS Hem em amie ne cules s Oke eae ee tetera ee 7,123.15 
Lee Nee PISGOUr aA OADCE Geour mo 109; QOTO5 I TS88 = eee etree waco see arent 7, 400. 00 
1 Pi ee ae SCS: Ree eer rth BeST05; 08 il ESO. ans wade beac wate: wareeeteee er 5, 953. 35 
1 eee eh ce ere ee es 46, 556. 96 | 


In the appendix are given tables showing the amounts of each denom- 
ination and issue redeemed, beginning with the first year after the last 
notes were paid out. 


RECEIPTS FROM CUSTOMS AT NEW YORK. 


The record of the kinds of money received at the New York custom- 
house, begun some years since as a convenient means of noting the 
character of the active circulation, and, in particular, of observing the 
praportion of, gold and silver coming into the Treasury, has been con- 
tinued, and the usnal summary is given below. These receipts now 
consist substantially altogether of legal-tender notes and gold certifi- 
cates, the proportion of other moneys having been less the past year 
than in any previous one since the record has been kept. 


Period feaee Per Goldcoin Per| Gold cer- |Per|Silver cer-|Per| Silver as Total re- 
5 notes: ct. ‘| et. | tificates. | ct. | tificates. | ct. | coin. | ct. ceipts. 
| 

Fiscal year 
eae nik See an $11, 791, 000) 8. 8|$3, 556, 000; 2. 7|$88, 750, 000)66. 4)$29, 482, 000/22. 0} $134, 000) 0. 1/$133, 713, 000 

iscal year 
ined nee SER 36, 161, 000/29. 9} 1, 544, 000; 1. 2) 42, 779, 000/34. 1) 44, 660, 000/35. 6} 158,000} 0. 1) 125, 302, 000 

‘iscal year g 
Bisa werajhae. ate 59, 549, 000/44. 9 941, 000) 0.7) 54, 843, 000/41. 0| 17, 404, 000/13. 1] 390, 500] 0.3) 182, 627, 500 

‘iscal year . \ 
=e eee ne 39, 939, 500|27, 31 1, 256, 750) 0. 9) 86, 887, 000159. 5) 17, 564, 000/12.0] 468,750] 0. 3) 146, 116, 000 

‘iscal year | | 

Mk oe inana 16, 768, 000/11. 6) 1, 318, 200) 0, 9/110, 227, 484/76. 41 15, 628, 000/10. 8) 470, 800) 0.3) 144, 407, 484 

1888. 
ii helene ee 1, 152, 300] 8. 1) 61, 100] 0.4} 11, 754, 48683. 0} 1, 171, 500) 8.3 24,100} 0.2) 14, 163, 486 
August....... 870, 100) 6.3, 78, 500) 0. 5} 12, 136, 923 87. 6 764, 537| 5.5 15, 900; 0.1} 18, 860, 960 
September. ... 714, 600] 5.9 47,700) 0.4} 10, 819, 022/89, 1 529, 406) 4,4 27, 950; 0.2! 12, 138, 688 
October .....- 745, 700| 6.3 50, 850) 0.4) 10, 724, 958/89. 5 433, 800} 3.6 23, 180; 0.2) 11, 978, 488 
November.... 667, 450) 6.9 25,780, 0.3) 8, 385, 807/87, 2 515, 800} 5. 4 16, 100) 0.2 9, 610, 437 
December ..-..| 1, 004, 900) 9.2 19, 585) 0.2) 9, 469, 710/86, 3 455, 300) 4.1 16, 950] 0.2) 10, 966, 445 
1889, 

January ...... 1, 487, 150/10. 6 14, 491) 0.1] 11, 655, 954/83. 0 865, 350) 6.2 13, 680) 0.1] 14, 037, 625 
February..... 1, 220, 000) 9.4 13, 133) 6,1) 11, 020, 694/85, 1 691, 400) 5.3) 9,403] 0.1) 12,954, 630 
Marchi sive gnu 1, 237, 900! 9, 2 14, 203) 0, 11 11, 740, 480/87. 5 412, 600) 3.1 17, 328) 0.1) 13,422, 511 
Aprile ocick: 988, 400) 8.3 17,198, 0.1) 10, 624, 281/88. 8, 315, 140} 2.7 17, 134] 0.1) 11, 962, 153 
Way Saree ee 1, 365, 200)12. 3 EE, 590) 0,2) 9, 047, 334/81. 5 655, 150) 5. 9 11, 517; 0.1] 11, 096, 79L 
OCH si ass 5)eere.c 2, 018, 510/18. 8 14, 880, 0.1) 7, 968, 814/74, 5 690, 690) 6. 5 9, 822] 0.1} 10, 697, 716 
Fiscal year iad it 

OBO shes oye ear 13, 467, 210) 9,2} 570,010) 0. 3,125, 348, 473/85. 3) 7,501,173) 5.1) 208, 014] 0.1) 146, 889, 880 


} 


i 
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— Owin g to the larger.operations of the Treasury, the transactions with 
the clearing-house in New York were unusually heavy, the total volume 
having exceeded that of any previous year. The following statement 


of receipts and payments through this channel is given in continuation 
of tables published in former reports: 


a LO tg that tte a Bat ep ce 


Period. 
Fiscal-year 1884 ......--.-.s-eesses 
Mus@aloyear US8b se... se ance canes 
Dusen) -vodr 1886. .shaseavens-= 0a 
WisGal year 1887 - -ssctsemwaseccscs 
Wis¢al year 1888 s225.25 s2edauss. ons 
1888. f 
ULV ee ite ce Se ecicecc as cnx c cxvebies 
DROS Y sip s'ov.fomian cosac<6a-s-eiKe 
September eto. vice ooec.cs- ete 
TONG? Ges acceants Seen kn c4ceee 
VOW OORDOR 72 ch cinkus cade res ockian 
December ...-...5. wikia shale ccs aaa 
1889. 
ARE AES ol toe cee saniees aus cnakas 
HOUCEME Vid. aad neared seme ck dese 
VIGUU CNG ds se tReials ola So sass = Cees 
APU ie a we aa Obes de ance so = iXo5e 
NERV tad taal s caiel Saad acesaenaaene 
a Ee Sc ee ONE Pe ae Pe 
Biseah Var 1889 voxs evucwense cases 


Checks sent to 
clearing-house. 


Checks received 


from clearing- 
house. 


$116 666, 000, 
109, 420, 072. 2 
125, 782, 520. 5 
116, 671, 928. 

99, 399, 535. 2 


$295, 541, 948, 
978, 830, 720 
276, 855, 487. 3 
353, 470, 901. 
337, 849,.743 


{ 
} 
| 


Balances due 
assistant 
treasurer, 


$1, 831, 880, 02 
694, 284. 08 
1, 643, 279, 86 
181, 409. 57 
382, 681. 63 


Balances duo 
elearing- 
house. 


$180, 207, 828. 08 
170, 104, 931. 94 
152, 716, 246. 63 
236, 980, 382. 60 
288, 832, 889. 52 


9, 830, 204. 
10, 273, 561. 
10, 485, 683 
12, 023, 930 

9, 918, 115. 7 
12, 342, 375. 


> 
So 


13, 893, 325. 24 
12, 591, 350.12 
2, 284, 610. 12 
9, 114, 725. 88 
10, 432, 587. 67 
8, 914, 584. 39 


132, 109, 004. 39 


NATIONAL 


30/192, 607. 59 
28, 614, 545 
58, 056, 953 
52, 272, S71. 
25, 707, 727 
32, 903, 230. 24. 


39 
‘80, 
33, 
87, 
28) 
31 


741, 346. 
592, 887. 
640, 692 
905, 418. ¢ 
577, 420. 
224, 279. 91 


424, 429, 651. 01 


BANKS. 


2, 268, 958. 36 


20, 362, 403, 29 
18, 340, 983.72 
49) 568, 270. 37 
40, 248, 641.18 
15, 789, 611,42 ~ 
21, 983, 748, 50 


25, 848, 021. 73 
18, $47, 571. 36 
21, 356, 082. 37 
28, 790, 692. 40 
18, 143, 833. 12 
22, 309, 745. 52 


294, 589, 604. 98 


There was a decrease of $41,097,200 in the amount of bonds held in 
trust for the national banks, resulting from the withdrawal of $66,340,- 
900 and the deposit of $25,243,700. Of the decrease, $30,191,200 was 
in those held as security for circulation, and $10,906,000 in those held 


as security for public moneys. 


There remained on deposit at the close 


of the year $148,121,450, belonging to 3,262 banks, for the former pur- 
pose, and $45,222,000, belonging to 270 banks, for the latter. Thenum- 
ber of active banks was increased by 134, and the number of deposita- 


ries was decreased by 20, during the year. 


The amountof each kind of 


bonds on deposit June 30, 1889, and the purpose for which they were 
held, are shown in the following table: 


Class of bonds. 


Rate} To secure 
per | circulation, 
cent. | face value. 


To secure public moneys. 


Total face 


Face value. 


Market Value. 


value, 


Bonds issued to Pacific railroads. . 


Funded loan of 1891.......- 


Funded loan of 1907.....-..------- 


148, 121, 450 


= 45, 222, 000 


tape $4, 324,000 | $1, 403, 000 $1, 795, 240 
43 | 42, 409,900 | 10, 849, 500 11, 581, 841 
-.| 4 | 101,387,550 | 32, 969, 500 42, 365, 807 


56, 743, 488 


$5, 727, 000 
53, 259, 400 
134; 357, 050 


193, 343, 450 


The popularity of the national banking system and the contraction of 
the bonded public debt have produced two antagonistic movements— 
. the growth of the number of banks, and the diminution of their aggre- 
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gate deposits of bonds as security for circulation. In the last ten years 
the number of active banks has increased nearly 60 per cent., while the 
amount of bonds held to secure circulation has decreased in about the 
same proportion. The two movements can not go on much longer, un- 
less the relations between the capital of banks and the deposit of bonds 
required are changed by legislation. The minimum limit of bonds fixed 
by existing laws for the present capital ofthe banks is only fifty or sixty 
millions below the amount now on deposit, and of course is raised year 
by year with the increase of the number of banks and the amount of 
their capital. The following table exhibits the number of-banks and 
of depositaries, together with the bonds held for them by the Treasury 
at the end of each fiscal year: 


j | 
Number} Bonds held | Bonds held 
Fiscal year. tae of deposi-| to secure cir-| to secure Relate 
SaaS | tarios! culation. | public funds. "i 
rai EROS SISIS5 700) |e eae a $1, 185, 750 
467 204. 44, 266,900 | $30, 009, 750 74, 276, 650 
1, 294 330 | 235. 989, 700 32, 707, 500 268, 697, 200 
1, 634 882 | 327,310, 350 38, 177, 500 365, 487, 850 
1, 636 385 | 340,607,500 | 39,177,950 | 379, 785, 450 
1, 640 370 | 341, 495, 900 38, 517, 950 380, 013, 850 
1,619 276 | 342,351,600 | 25, 493,350 | 368, 274, 950 
1, 612 148 | “342, 278, 550 16, 072, 500 358, 351, 050 
1, 723 159 | 359, 885, 550 15, 536, 500 375, 422, 050 
1, 853 163 | 380, 440, 700 15, 329, 000 395, 769, 700 
1, 968 158 | 390,410,550} 15,210,000 | 405, 620, 550 
1, 983 154 | 391,171,200 | 15,390,200 | 406, 561, 400 
2, 076 145 | 376, 314, 500 14, 547,200 | 390, 861, 700 
2 091 143 | 341,394,750 | 14,578,000 | 355, 972, 750 
2, 078 145 | 338,713,600 | 15,377,000 | 354, 090, G00 
Sr Rear orc eae seen ane em 2, 056 124 | 349,546,400 | 13,858,000 | 363, 404, 400 
DONO aan ncle a Sulbie visiea ess cme vciae's wine's bine 2, 048 127 | 354, 254, 600 14, 421, 400 368, 676, 000 
lhoUretasieecintencaectesssestcessceseue 2, 076 131 | 361, 652, 050 14, 777, 000 376, 429, 050 
TOS a Bane SOMA DORIC RHC TOMI aSER 2, 115 130 | 360, 505, 900 15, 295, 500 375, 801, 400 
AG COMER RE ieee ere nee CR ne 2, 239 134 | 360,722,700 | 15,925,000} 376,647, 700 
RSS Sieemainetaivin atlas enieaitia aie(elateknia staine male 2,417 140 | 356, 596, 500 17, 116, 000 373, 712, 500 
2, 625 135 | 334, 147, 850 17, 060, 000 351, 207, 850 
2, 689 132 | 312,145,200 | 17,607,000 |. 329, 752, 200 
2, 809 160 | 275, 974, 800 19, 659, 900 295, 634, 700 
3, O14 200 | 191,966,700 | 26,485,500 | 218, 452, 200 
3, 128 290 | 178,312, 650 56, 128, 000 234, 440, 650 
3, 262 270 | 148, 121, 450 45, 222, 000 193, 343, 450 


The amount of public moneys held by depositary banks ran down 
during the year from $58,712,511.11 to $47,259,714.39, the result mainly 
of the voluntary acts of the banks in surrendering the deposits and 
withdrawing the bonds held as security. The movement took place be- 
tween the months of September and March, a period during which also 
large amounts of bonds held as security for circulation were withdrawn. 
Of the deposits remaining at the close of the year, $43,203,323.97 stood 
to the credit of the Treasurer and $4,056,390.42 to the credit of disburs- 
ing officers. 

The following table exhibits, by fiscal years,the amount of thereceipts 
of public moneys by depositary banks, of the funds transterred to and 
from them, of the drafts drawn on them, and of the balances standing 
charged to them at the end of each year. The discrepancies between 
the balances given and those reported as assets of the Treasury arise 
from differences in methods of statement. The table shows the trans- 
actions between the banks and the Treasurer only, credit being given 
for drafts when they are drawn, and no allowance being made for una- 
vailable funds, of which $214,761.38 are carried in the accounts. In the 
statements of assets and liabilities the amount standing to the credit of 
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disbursing officers are included, the unpaid drafts are treated as a liabil- 
ity, and the unavailable items are thrown out. 
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” i 
Wiscall ; Funds transferred | Funds transferred | Drafts drawn on 
ame Receipts. to depositary to Treasury by depositary Balance. 
yor banks. depositary banks. banks. 

1864...) $153, 395, 108. 71 $816, 000. 00 $85, 507, 674. 08 $28, 726, 695.88 | $39, 976, 738, 75 
1865 ... 987, 564, 639. 14 8, 110, 294. 70 583, 697, 912. 72 415, 887, 767. 81 36, 065, 992. 06 
1866 ... 497, 566, 676. 42 13, 523, 972. 62 | 363, 085, 565. 65 149, 772, 756, 11 31, 298, 319, 34 
1867 ... 851, 737, 083, 83 8, 405, 903.63 | = 331, 039, 872.57 37, 218, 612. 76 26, 182, 821. 47 
1868 ... 295) 244) 144, 75 9, 404, 392.00 | 215, 311, 460. 69 22, 218, 187. 92 23, 301, 709. 61 
1869 ... 105, 160, 573. 67 10, 052, 199. 44 | 114, 748, 877. 24 14, 890, 463. 75 8, 875, 141. 73 
1870 ... 120, 084, 041. 79 2, 466, 521. 06 111, 123, 926. 18 11, 818, 228. 61 8, 483, 549, 79 
a ky a aes 99, 299, 840. 85 2, 633, 129. 45 89, 428, 544, 04 13, 790, 961. OL 7, 197, 015, 04 
1872... 106, 104, 855, 16 3. 050, 444, 05 94, 988, 603. 76 18, 635, 837. 49 7, 777, &73. 00 
1873: <.. 169, 602, 743. 98 9, 004,842. 49 108, 089, 786. 76 16, 110, 519. 07 62, 185, 153. 64 
1874... 91, 108, 846. 70 2, 729, 958. 81 134, 869, 112. 57 18, 364, 554, 52 7, 790, 292. 06 
1875 ... 98, 228, 249. 53 1, 737, 445. 60 82, 184, 304. 05 18, 657, 678. 25 11, 914, 004. 89 
1876... 97, 402, 227. 57 2, 445, 451. 49 89, 981, 146. 99 13, 909, 616. 83 7, 870, 920. 13 
LOTT S<- 106, 470, 261. 22 2, 353, 196. 29 94, 276, 400. 35 14, 862, 200. 88 7, 555, 776. 41 
1878... 99, 781, 053. 48 2, 385, 920. 38 90, 177, 963. 35 12, 606, 870. 60 6, 937, 916. 32 
NESTOR « 109, 397, 525. 67 6, 890, 489. 06 100, 498, 469. 29 15, 544, 058. 34 7, 183, 403. 42 
1880... 119, 493, 171. 94 6, 489, 634. 17 109, 641, 232. 64 15, 525, 023. 03 7,999, 953. 86 
1881... 131, 820, 002. 20 5, 646, 092. 46 418, 143) 724. 91 18) 388, 772. 82 8, 933, 550. 79 
1882 ... 148, 261, 541. 41 5, 256, 574. 29 129, 131, 305. 07 ig, 709, 928. 56 9, 610, 432. 86 
1883 ... 145, 974, 256. 86 5, 292, 840. 22 132, 075, 358. 80 18, 771, 472. 81 10, 030, 698. 33 
1884 ... 129, 100, 449. 35 5, 501, 161.18 116, 227, 722. 17 = Eye 688, 442, 52 10, 716, 144.17 
1885 ... 119, 056, 058. 94 4, 798, 782. 35 105, 952, 609. 09 17, 633, 235. 03 10, 985, 141. 34 
1886 ... 123, 592, 221. 68 8, 786, 546, 55 112, 862, 815. 24 16, 464, 462, 15 14, 036, 682. 18 
1887...| 128, 482, 769. 20 11, 476, 372. 92 118, 372, 954. 27 16, 432, 743.24 | 19, 190, 076.79 
1888 ... 132, 591, 946. 77 80, 082, 442. 39 ie 168, 708. 67 15, 782, 267, 54 54, 913, 489. 74 
1889 ... 139, 316, 214. 49 20, 728, 547. 15 152, 338, 700. 22 19, 309, 039, 25 43, 305, 511. 91. 
Total..| 4, 730, 836, 505. 31 240, 064, 154. 75 8, 944, 874, 751.37. 37 982;-7205.3960;.7. On lac uments ceca 


SEMI-ANNUAL DUTY. 


The sums paid into the Treasury by the national banks as semi-annual 


duty for the fiscal year aggregated $1,410,331.84, a falling off of 
$205,795.69 from the previous year, due to the contraction of the circu- 
lation on which this taxis levied. The total amount of the duty paid 
since the organization of the national banking system is $137,664,135.57, 

of which $68, 868,180.67 was assessed on circulation, $60,940, 067, 16 on de. 


posits, and $7 855, 887.74 on capital. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD SINKING FUNDS. 


First-mortgage Pacific railroad bonds of the face value of $823,000 
were added during the year to the sinking fund of the Union Pacific 


Railroad, and $314, 000 to that of the Central Pacific Railroad. 


The 


securities held tor these funds at the close of the year are described in 


the following table: 


Rate | For Union Pa- |For Central Pa- 
Class of bonds. per cific Rail- cific Rail- 

cent, | road Company. | road Company. 
Bonds issued to Pacific railroads .......-.---+-2---2-+--eeee eee 6 $1, 043, 000 $2, 548, 000 
United States funded loan of 1907..-..-----..-------- pee ene 4 4 a7 SuGoO)l cesman saeeeaees 

Union and Central Pacific Railroad first-mortgage thirty-year i ~ 
TROT SSR BSA olson OP Sire RE GOCE OE ICE RECS pao oe seer 6 2, 018, 000 666, 000 
ERG tal ereea Bolen SACICUCE, Hf Gi ONL SERRE e LAD ESIO =e OU PORE DOFE HeLa 7, 539, 650 3, 214, 000 


y 
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INDIAN TRUST FUNDS. 


In pursuance of instructions from the Secretary of the Interior in his 
letter of November 12, 1888, $37,000 of the bonds of the State of North 
Carolina and $3,000 of the bonds of the State of South Carolina were 
transferred from the Indian trust fund to the United States and de- 
posited for account of the Secretary of the Treasury, for whom they 
are now held. No other changes have been made in these funds. The 
securities held for them are described in the table below. All the States 


are in default for principal and interest, excepting Maryland. The 
interest on the bonds of that State is paid as it matures. 
Class of bonds. Registered. | Coupon. Total. 
STATE AND CANAL BONDS. 
Arkansas, funded debt ~ 22s. sae s2- sean te boosie moana nese ta lae wearers wens e= $168,000 | $168, 000. 00 
Florida, State stocks ...---- +--+ 02 20sec ceew ee cone ee ene cece es |eeee ee eens een n ee 132, 000 132, 000. 00 
Louisiana, State stocks ...-.0.---..0 22 eens sence ecee nee cece eee -| enone - +2 eee ee 37, 000 37, 000. 00 
Maryland, State stocks..... Selitns cade paw wees mat cw scores BBSS50) LT, Uyak haan 8, 350. 17 
North Carolina, State stocks ..-.- 12.000 -se--s cnemen see ened nels ree enn e ee seen ee 155, 000 155, 000. 00 
South Carolina, State stocks .....0.-s-aes2ece-ee-n--s2-05---]-- See jab UU 122, 000. 00 
Tennessee, State stocks. ..-0.....scseeres sae seen See eae sees 191, 666. 663 | 123, 000 314, 666. 662 
Wireimia, State Stockecscsec. saree ccues voce edaxecpnleeneconse 640; O00: 00% 45. ben alent 540, 000. 00 
Virginia, Chesapeake and Ohio Canal bonds -.......-.-.-..--|.----+--------+- 1, 000 1, 000. 00 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 

Bonds issued to Pacific railroads... -...csceseuseessenaseenns- 280, 000.00 |.-.-..---. 280, 000. 00 

MGs carat eo se ere ee 1, 020, 016. 83g | 738,000 | 1, 758, 016. 888 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TRUST FUNDS. 


Securities as described below are held for the District of Columbia: — 


Contract- | Metropol- 
# peas ors’ itan Firemen’s | Miscellane- 
Class of securities. guaranty police | relief fund. ous. Total. 
und fund. 
District of Coluinbia 3.65 per cents. - $27, 000 $28, 000 | ST G0O4e eee ge coe ee $56, 000. 00 
United States 4 per cents........-.. 188, 650 2, 550 SbOviEse eee cee 142, 150. 00 
United States 44 per cents -..--...-. BOOGIE swalcaucies eka cites el > eee eee 850. 00 
Unsigned District of Columbia 
3.65 per conts.---. .----.---- 22 =| nance teen | en eee ene n ne lene ne een $1, 580, 000. 00 | 1, 530, 060. 00 
eparcnomawals: COLvmiCalesae wes dees \ae>sealaeace | sere nennee| ees ateeenees 20, 184.72 | 20, 134. 72 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal bonds --|...-...--...|.-----..20--|,eeece------ 84, 285. 00 84, 285. 00 
otalteatese esau ee sc ve nce ts 166, 500 30, 550 1,950 | 1, 634,419.72 | 1, 838, 419. 72 


CAPTURED AND ABANDONED PROPERTY. 


In accordance with instructions from the Secretary of the Treasury 
pursuant to a judgment of the Court of Claims rendered May 13, 1889, 
and certified to him under the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 3, 1887, the three swords formerly belonging to General 
David kK. Twiggs, and held in this office as captured and abandoned 
property, were delivered, on May 24, 1889, to General A. C. Myers, ex- 
ecutor of the Twiggs estate. The bonds of the State of Louisiana held 


for the Secretary of the Treasury are now the only remaining property 
classed under this head. 


oe 
{ 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRUSTS. 


With the exception of the transfers noted in the preceding paragraph, 
there have been no changes in the condition of these trusts. United 
States bonds are held, under various provisions of law, for the follow- 
ing corporations in the sums set forth: 


American Printing House for the Blind, 4 per cents...c4.--ecoe sence Sesnine $250, 000 
Pennsylvania Company, 4% per cents....--...... sce ceceenee Haswiesepw cae « 200, 000 
Manhattan Savings Institution, 4 per cents....2. .ecces cocwoc cocace coccacse 75, 000 
Alaska Commercial Company, 4 per cents ... 0.0... oe eo. connec eenees caccee 55, 000 

otal kTAN sk Pa peace ee eI USS Sduiss casans vty ear ee Secteheaen 580, 000 


The securities held for the Secretary of the Treasury, and belonging 
to the United States, are as follows: ee 


PSEMONEH BUST AO NONOS seep exeae sean er celn veneer ex pu reese baa eee cota ee eeer $625, 000 
PROMISU A UAC ONS ae atameca-cad As a oka eew nicer stb waoee cee kee a eae 5A5, 480 
None drolinaa Stabe, NONGG cng en ssa eras Soe iabcles «duis cusp ce soba ceha Ue oue « 50, 000 
Pomme seO Dare: WOUdS Sys ccs erica oh cna saeowe Get e peck ac eeu tole neearene 21, 000 
RU AMIN ROUT ROD UES cs ee nee Cortada e oe Ses pean 7 ee eae 41.800 
Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad bonds --.. 22.2.2 see -nen cence eens 500, 000 
Chesapeake-and Ohie:Canal HONS. 2 od on on.ee digine nw cibs Coes aniuleree ohne 12, 000 
SOU APOE SAO SHOCK sec o¥nlvdic avwid da od anise as aay catgut Caney 3, 000 

Ova ees ssw oe ce ae eepeeic wees ate ee ce ae oe ace wcstche ae eeceae eer eeerd oS men 


REDEMPTION OF NATIONAL-BANK NOTES, 


The fiscal year witnessed a decrease of $41,000,000 in the national- 
bank cireulation—the largest that has taken place within any like pe- 
riod since this currency was first issued. The contraction now going 
on, which began in 1883 with the redemption of the 3 per cent. bonds, 
has amounted in round numbers to $150,000,000, $50,000,000 in the first 
half of the interval, and $100,000,000 in the last half. The volume of 
the circulation outstanding on June 30 was a little over $211,000,000, 
with $78,000,000 of lawful money on deposit in the Treasury for further 
reductions. — | 

In proportion to the circulation the redemptions during the year were 
unusually heavy. This is particularly true of the first seven months, 
through which the movements that began about December, 1887, oc- 
casioned by the scarcity of one and two dollar notes, were continued. 
Notes of the net value of $88,217,860.57 were presented, about 10 per 
cent. less than the previous year, while the average circulation was 13 
per cent. less. Since February there has been a distinct falling: off in 
the amounts received, which is sufficiently explained by the diminution 
of the volume outstanding and the absence of any active cause that 
would stimulate the movement of the notes to Washington. 

There has been no significant variation from the ordinary course into 
which the redemption of bank-notes has fallen. The only unusual inci- 
dents of the year were connected with the funds for the reduction and 
retirement of circulation. These funds, which in July, 1887, amounted 
to upwards of $100,000,000, and excited a good deal of concern, had 


accumulated mainly from the operation of two different causes; first, 


the redemption of the 3 and 34 per cent. bonds, which were largely held 
as security for circulation, and, secondly, the provisions of the act of 
July 12, 1882, under which banks extending their corporate existence 
were required to deposit lawful money for the retirement of the notes 
issued prior to the date of the extension. 
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The first of these causes ceased to exist in July, 1887, and the second 
became practically inactive a year later. Consequently during the last 
two fiseal years the aggregate of these funds has steadily run dewn 
from month to month, and in the ordinary course it will continue to do so 
until it is reduced to an unimportant figure. The deposits required by 
the law of 1882 will never again be large, having been only $1,785,615 last 
year as compared with $18,813,797 the year before. The purchase of 
bonds ‘held as security for circulation produces the same effect as their 
redemption at maturity, but by the same act of 1882 the deposits for the 
withdrawal of bondsso held shall not exceed $3,000,000in any one month, 
excepting in the case of bonds called for redemption. The limit of the 
additions to these funds from the withdrawal of bonds for the re- 
duction of circulation is therefore $36,000,000a year. Unless unfavorable 
_ financial conditions should arise, or unless, through legislation or other- 
wise, the national system should become unpopular, there are not likely 
to be any large deposits in consequence of failures and liquidations. 
The only event in immediate prospect that threatens to swell these 
funds is the maturity of the 44 per cents, and the probability now is 
that this can not draw more than $20,000,000 or $25,000,000 into the 
Treasury for the retirement of bank-notes. 

The net deposits on this account during the fiscal year were 
$32,484,415, of which $1,115,220 were for banks in liquidation or in the 
hands of receivers, $29,583,580 for active banks reducing their circula- 
tion, and $1,785,615 for the retirement of notes issued prior to the ex- 
tension of charters. The total reduction provided for by these deposits 


is made up of the first two classes, and amounts to $30,698,800. The © 


limit of $3,000,000 per month was reached by the tenders in September, 
18838, for the,first time after it was fixed, and again every successive 
month until May, when there was a sudden falling off in the amounts 
offered. The bonds released by these deposits were withdrawn for sale, 
and the whole movement appeared to be prompted by the desire to 
realize the high premiums that were paid. 

The table below gives by classes and in the aggregate the deposits 
and redemptions on these accounts for each month of the year, with the 
balances of the deposits remaining on hand. The tables in the appendix 
show, by years, the whole of the operations of the Treasury in the re- 
demption of national-bank notes. 


Deposits. 
Month. : i 
| A ie teal ater is canted str Redemptions.| Balances. 
heat qa ment and Total. 
re-issue. 
1988—July ..2-.c.s-- $107,010 | $979,100 | $810, 194. 00 |$1, 898, 304. 00 |$3, 819, 281. 0 2 
August ....... 38, 200 991,955 | 184, 341. 00 | 1, 214, 496. 00 424. 708.00 Kt 218 vet 
September....]. 45,000 | 2,848,565 | 66, 330.00 | 2) 959, 895. 00 | 3; 471/728. 00 | 87, 307, 731.65 
October....-.. 147,895 | 3,045,125 | 170, 820. 00 | 3, 363, 840. 00 | 3, 652, 712. 45 | 87,018, 859. 20 
November .-.. 44,350 | 2,999, 970 79, 400. 00 | 3, 123, 720.00 | 3,712) 558. 70 | 86) 430, 020. 50 
«December -...| 168,995 | 3, C#8,200 | 133, 270. 00 | 3, 890, 465. 00 | 3, 541, 014. 00 | 86,279, 471. 50 
1889—January ...... 72, 880 | 2,991,850 | 128 740. 00 | 3, 193, 470. 00 | 5, 492' 956. 00 | 83,979, 985. 50 
February. -...| — 124,070 | 2,927,205 | — 73,070.00 | 3,124, 345. 00 | 41527, 080.25 | 82,577’ 250. 95 
March .:...... 105, 640 | 2,943,805 | 47, 500. 00 | 3,096, 945, 00 | 3,188) 750.50 | 82, 485; 444. 75 
INTHE EO 139, 750 | 2,948,780} 15, 000.00 | 3, 103,530.00 | 3. 075,596.50 | 82.513, 378.95 
Monee tec cate 65,180 | 1,962,435 | 38, 684. 84 | 2) 066, 299. 84 | 4) 082) 254.50 | 80, 497, 423, 59 
aiunespnosvce ds 56,250 | 1, 856,590 38, 265.16 | 1,951, 105.16 | 4,397, 392.00 | 78, 051, 136, 75 
Motalaeess 1, 115, 220 | 29, 583, 580 | 1, 785, 615. 00 |32, 484, 415. 00 |46, 886, 121.90 |..... Wwe 
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With the exception of some temporary annoyances occasioned in 
parts of the country by the change in the contract for transportation, 
the redemption system has worked smoothly, and apparently to the 
satisfaction of the public as well as of the banks. The regulations now 
in force, which have been suggested by the experience of the past, are 
well understood and generally complied with. Many of the restrictions 
formerly enforced with regard to return remittances from the Treasury 
have been removed, so that the holder of bank-notes has now the great- 
est liberty of choice, consistent with the interests of the Treasury and 
the banks, as to how he shail be paid. The latest modification has 
been in the rates for express charges, by which the discrimination for- 
merly made against these notes has been removed, and they have been 
placed upon an equality in this regard with the other paper currency 
of the country. - 

The expenses of the redemption agency for the year were $131,190.67. 
This sum will be reimbursed to the 'reasury and assessed against the 
banks as provided by law, at the rate of $1.45,49, per $1,000 of notes 
redeemed. The additions to the fund arising under section 8 of the 
act of July 12, 1882, amounted to $3,131.09, and the charges against it 
to $4,552.59, leaving a balance of $14,506.11. ; 

There are in circulation unsigued or partly signed notes of banks 
amounting to $14,600, less some small sums known to have been retired, 
which were stolen from the custody of the banks after having been re- 
ceived from the Department, and which have been refused at this office 
under a ruling that they were not obligatory promises of the banks to 
pay. The question of the proper status of these notes having been 
raised by the demand of a holder for the redemption of certain of them 
out of money on deposit in the Treasury under the provisions of section 
6 of the act of July 12, 1882, and the Treasurer having been called upon 
for his views on the subject, which were submitted after mature delib- 
eration, this opportunity is taken to make public some of the main 
grounds on which he was forced to the conclusion that such notes ought 
to be redeemed. 

By the provisions of law referred to, the notes issued to banks extend- 
ing the period of their corporate existence are required to be redeemed 
at the Treasury. At the end of a specified period the banks must de- 
posit lawful money sufficient to redeem the remainder of the circulation 
which was outstanding at the date of their extension, and the gain that 
may arise from the failure to present the notes for redemption inures to 
the benefit of the United States. These provisions, considered partic- 
ularly in connection with the clauses of the statutes relating to the issue 
of circulating notes to the banks, and generally as part of the whole 
body of law on the subject of the national currency, seem to be con- 
sistent with the powers of Congress only upon the assumption that 
such notes, from the time they come into the possession of the bank in 
the manner prescribed by law, and before they receive the signatures 
of the bank’s officers, are obligations of the Government delivered to 
the bank for the bank’s benefit, on security pledged for their return to 
the Treasury, and as such are redeemable by the Government, at the 
hands of an innocent holder, and if the necessary funds are not fur- 
nished by the bank, then the security pledged becomes forfeit. 

The inference is necessary, if notes stolen from a bank are held to be 
irredeemable, that Congress intended the gain arising from their rejec- 
tion to go to the Treasury. Now, there can be no pretense that notes 
so stolen derive any validity from a fraudulent act. They doubtless have 
the same character yet that belonged to them while they were in the 
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custody of the bank. If they have no value to the holder who received 
them as money, they had none to the bank which voluntarily pledged 
security for their return to the Treasury. But if they are mere blank 
paper, can Congress, in the face of the constitutional prohibition that 
no person shall be deprived of property without due process of law, 
enact a statute requiring the bank to deposit money for them, and ap- 
propriating that money to the use of the United States? Can the De- 
partment be justified in assuming that Congress meant a statute to 
have this effect, unless the language used will bear no other meaning ? 
The wording of the section is careful and clear. The notes issued to 
the banks must be redeemed, and the gain from failure to present them 
shall inure to the United States. The inference that a gain is to arise 
from the theft of unsigned notes, and that this gain also is to be appro- 
riated, is purely gratuitous. 
: But if, i the Salis hand, these unsigned notes, as they were delivered 
to the bank and stolen by the thief, were to all intents money issued by — 
the Government, then the language of the law of 1852 can be taken at 
its plain import. Congress is not placed in the attitude of trying to 
violate the Constitution, but is seen to have acted in the exercise of an 
undoubted prerogative. The bank is deprived of no right, having the 
ordinary remedies of the laws relating to property and the punishment 
of crime. There is no question of imposing on a corporation an unsigned 
paper as a promissory note; the question is whether, to save that cor- 
poration harmless against loss of money by theft, the pieces of money 
so lost shall be deprived of all value, to the injury of the persons into’ 
whose hands they may afterwards come. ® 
These notes are a cause of grievance to the public, circulating as they 
do without question on the faith of their being genuine impressions of 
the plates regularly issued from the Treasury, and being discredited 
only when presented for redemption. The feeling is prevalent that 
they ought to be paid, and unless provision is made for taking them up 
they will inevitably become the basis of a claim against the Govern- 
ment. It is hoped that such steps will be taken by the Department as 
may be necessary to settle definitely the question of liability for them. 


WORK OF THE OFFICE. 


There were turned over to the present Treasurer, on his assuming 
the duties of the office, May 11, 1889, $237,208,402.39 in cash assets, 
together with $320,699,000 of unissued notes and certificates and 
$213,524,927.062 in bonds and coupons, making an aggregate of 
$771,432,329.45%. He was enabled to give to his predecessor a receipt. 
in full for all moneys and securities called for by the accounts. ° The 
labor of examining such an amount of coin and paper was heavy, and 
the greater part had to be done in close vaults, but it was prosecuted 
with unusual expedition. A saving of time, expense, and discomfort 
was effected by the use of electrical fans for regulating temperature and 
ventilation. 

The Treasurer feels it his duty to call attention to several matters 
which he deems of sufficient importance to command the early attention 
of Congress. The vaults, excepting the large one for silver, are such 
a8 have been in use for many years, and consequently they can not be 
regarded as equally secure with those of more modern design. It is 
recommended that they be strengthened and supplied with the recent 
improvements. The old safes should be replaced with new ones. The 
cash room when it was fitted up some years ago was doubtless supplied 
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_ with all the conveniences and appliances for the safe transaction of 


__ business then known, but improvements have since been introduced by 


the public generally which would add greatly to the present facilities 
and render more secure the property of the Government. In fact the 
banking-house of the Government should be made fully equal to the 
modern banking-house of the first-class cities. The Treasurer is required 


- to give a large bond, and is held responsible for the safe-keeping of all 


things of value placed in his hands; hence he feels that he should be 
supplied with all the safeguards that modern invention has produced. 
_ Itsometimes becomes necessary to the proper conduct of business, or 
advantageous to the interests of the Department or of the public, for 
the Treasurer to make personal visits to a sub-treasury or to a distant 
city. The emergency is frequently so clear that there is no room for 


_ doubt or misunderstanding of duty. As there is no appropriation for 


such.purposes, the Treasurers have personally borne the expenses of 
these journeys. It is respectfully recommended that some provision be 
made to relieve them of this tax upon their private purses. There 
should also be a fund available for the recovery of moneys lost or stolen 
from the Treasury and for making such immediate investigations as 
may be necessary to fix the responsibility or detect the criminal. Such 
expenses, likewise, when they have been necessary in the past, have 
been defrayed by the Treasurers themselves. 

With the increase of its importance, the office is becoming more and 
more an object of interest to the public. Several hundred thousand 
visitors annually now apply for permission to see the vaults or to ac- 
quaint themselves with the methods of conducting public business, 
They are not all prompted by idle curiosity, but many of them evince a 
commendable desire for information on subjects into which they doubt- 
less have the right toinquire. This constant stream of strangers, even 
though it be confined to the corridors and public rooms of the building, 
is a menace and at times a perplexity to the officers and employés re- 
sponsible for the safe-keeping of the public funds. During business 
hours, however, the regular force of clerks and watchmen has proved 
an adequate guard, and the Treasurer has the satisfaction of relying 
upon the honesty and discretion of persons whom he can control and in 
whom he has confidence. But at night, when the building is left in the 
hands of a limited number of watchmen, the Treasurer is deprived of 


~ his custodianship, although he is not relieved of his responsibility. It 


is recommended that the force of the office be so increased as to allow 


~ him to employ six watchmen, who should be provided with proper arms, 


to act under the direction of the captain of the watch, but subject to 
the orders of the Treasurer, as a patrol and guard for the office. 

The Treasurer’s relations with the other bureaus of the Department 
require him habitually to intrust important papers and other articles of 


- value to messengers, who may not be known to him, and whose official 


character he has to accept on trust. It would be wise to require all 
persons employed in such a capacity to be provided with an official uni- 
form or other distinctive badge. 

The subordinate officers and employés of the bureau are commended 
for the faithfulness and ability with which they have discharged their 


- duties. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES N. HUSTON, 
Treasurer of the United States. 
Hon. WILLIAM WINDOM, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF THE MINT, 
Washington, D. O., November 1, 1889. 


Str: Although I did not enter upon duty as Director of the Mint 
until the 16th ultimo, my long service in the Bureau, extending from its 
organization in 1873, and the fact that for a number of years I have 
had special charge of the preparation of the reports of the Bureau, en- 
able me, at this early date, to lay before you a report of the operations 
of the mints and assay offices for the fiscal year ended June 30, 13889, 
as required by section 345 of the Revised Statutes. 

This report is the seventeenth annual report of the Director of the 
Mint. 

DEPOSITS AND PURCHASES OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The total value of all the gold and silver received at the mints and 
assay offices of the United States, during the fiscal year 1889, was 
$90,357,903.01, of which $83,374,587.05 consisted of original deposits, 
and $6,983,315.96 of re-deposits. 

The gold deposited, including the gold parted from silver deposits, 
amcunted to 2,628,413.276 standard ounces, of the value of $48,900,712.04. 

Of the above, 363,579.851 standard ounces, of the value of $6,764,276.28, 
consisted of re-deposits, that is, bars of gold which had previously been 
deposited at the mints or assay offices. Of the re-deposits, $3,276,501.61 
were fine bars manufactured at the United States assay office at New 
York, and the remainder consisted mainly of deposits, at the minor assay 
offices, melted into unparted bars, and shipped to the mint at Philadel- 
phia, for refining and coinage. 

The amount of gold deposited at the mints and assay offices, during 
the year, exclusive of re-deposits, was 2,264,833.425 standard ounces, of 
the coining value of $42,136,435.76, 

Of the gold deposited, during the year, $31,440,778.93 consisted of the 
product of mines of the United States, against $32,406,306.59 deposited, 
during the prior fiscal year, indicating a decline in the gold produc- 
tion of the country of about $1,000,000. 

Of the gold of domestic production deposited, $17,347,572.02 repre- 
sent refined bars manufactured by private refineries in the United 
States, and $14,093,206.91 unrefined gold. 

The distribution of the unrefined gold deposited, among the States 
and Territories producing the same, will be found in a table in the 
_ Appendix to this report. 

Foreign gold bullion of the value of $2,136,516.66 and foreign gold 
coin of the value of $4,447,475.99, were deposited, a total of foreign gold 
of $6,583,992.65, against $36,337,927.47 in the preceding year, showing 
a falling off of nearly $30,000,000 in the foreign gold which found its 
way to the mints and assay offices of this country. 

Light-weight domestic coin was melted of the value of $585,066.87, 
and old material, consisting of jewelry, plate, etc., of the value of 
$3,526,597.31. 

The deposits and purchases of silver, including silver contained in 
gold deposits, aggregated 35,627,273.69 standard ounces. of the value. 
of $41,457,190.97 at the coining rate ($1.164; per standard ounce). 

Of the silver received at the mints, 188,237.24 standard ounces, of the 
coining value of $219,039.68, consisted of re-deposits, principally deposits 
at the minor assay offices of the United States; so that the original de- 
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posits of silver—that is, all the silver received exclusive of re-deposits— 
. amounted to 35,439,036.45 standard ounces, of the coining value of 
~ $41,238,151.29, 

Of the silver received during the year, 32,895,985.50 standard ounces, 
“a Ee coining value of $38,278,964.79, were classified as domestic pro- 

uction. 

Of this, 31,261,353.84 standard ounces, of the coining value of 
$36,376,848.05, consisted of fine silver bars manufactured at private re- 
fineries in the United States... As these refineries handle the foreign 
silver which comes to this country in miscellaneous ores, which foreign 
product becomes so intermingled with the product of the mines of the 
United States that it is impossible to separate it, the classification, at the 
mints, of silver as of domestic production is not accurate. Of the domes- 
tic product deposited at the mints, 1,634,631.66 standard ounces, of the 
coining value of $1,902,116.74, were unrefined silver. The distribution 
of the unrefined silver deposited at the mints, among the producing 
States and Territories, is exhibited in a table in the Appendix. 

Foreign silver bullion, distinctively known as such, was deposited at 
the mints to the amount of 1,182,110.97 standard ounces, of the coining 
_ value of $1,375,547.30. 

Foreign silver coins, containing 364,750.71 standard ounces, of the 
coining value of $424,437.18, were also deposited and melted. 

Silver coins of the United States, consisting principally of worn and 
uncurrent subsidiary coins received by the Treasury and transferred to 
the mint at Philadelphia for recoinage, were melted during the year, 
and contained 431,449.01 standard ounces, of the coining value of 
$502,049.75. 

In addition, trade-dollars, containing 6,714.25 standard ounces, of 
the coining value of $7,812.94, were deposited as bullion and melted 
during the year. 

Old silver, in the shape of plate, etc., containing 558,026.01 standard 
ounces, of the coining value of $649,539.33, was received and melted. 

% * * * * % * 


COINAGE. { 


The coinage executed at the three coinage mints in operation during 
the year, viz, at Philadelphia, San Francisco, and New Orleans, con- 
sisted of 93,427,140 pieces, of the nominal value of $60,965,929.61. 

The bulk of the gold coinage was, as usual, executed at the mint at 
San Francisco. 

The gold coinage consisted of 1,639,285 pieces, of the value of $25,- 
548,910, of which $19,108,880 were double eagles; $6,248,800 eagles; 
$95,825 half-eagles; $165 three-dollar pieces; $384,165 quarter-eagles; 
and $6,075 gold dollars. 

The silver coinage comprised 33,793,860 standard silver dollars, of 
which $21,335,860 were struck at the mint at Philadelphia ; $12,300,000 
at the mint at New Orleans, and $108,000 at the mint at San Francisco. 

The subsidiary silver coinage consisted of 6,477,134 pieces, of the nom- 
inal value of $721,686.40, of which $6,430 were in half-dollars; $114,- 
715 in quarter-dollars ; and $600,541.40 in dimes. ‘ 

The minor coinage, executed by the mint at Philadelphia, consisted 
of 51,516,861 pieces, of the nominal valne of $906,473.21, of which $489,- 
020.50 were five-cent nickel pieces; $132.30 three-cent nickel pieces; 
and $417,320.41 one-cent bronze pieces. 

% # E * % @ x 
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The coinage of silver dollars exceeded that of the preceding fiscal 
year by 1,075,187 pieces. 4 
The coinage of subsidiary silver was $695,735.35 less than in the pre- 
ceding year. 
The minor coinage was $312,503.36 less than in the preceding fiscal 
ear. 
: In the Appendix will be found the usual tables, showing by mints 
and by denomination of pieees, the coinage of the fiscal year and of the 
calendar year 1888. : ' 
A table will also be found in the Appendix, exhibiting the coinage of 
the mints, each calendar year, since the organization of the mint in 1792, 
to the close of the fiscal year 1889. 


GOLD AND SILVER BARS MANUFACTURED. 


In addition to the coinage executed, gold and silver bars were man- 
ufactured by the mints and assay offices of the value of $28,950,367.55. 
% * * # * % * 


The bulk of the bars manufactured was, as heretofore, at the assay 
office of the United States at New York. : 

The usual table showing the character of the bars made at eaeh in- 
stitution will be found in the Appendix. 


MEDALS AND DIES MANUFACTURED. 


a 


Section 3510, Revised Statutes, provides that the engraver of the 

mint at Philadelphia shall prepare from the original dies all working 
*dies for use in the coinage of the several mints. 

Section 3551 provides that dies of a national character may be exe- 
cuted by the engraver, and national and other medals struck at the mint 
at Philadelphia. 

Under the above provisions of law, 1,020 dies were made in the en- 
graving department of the mint at Philadelphia, during the fiscal year, 
of which 1,018 were coinage dies. 

x ? % % * ae * 

The number of medals manufactured was as follows: 
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GOLD BARS EXCHANGED FOR GOLD GOIN. 


Under the provisions of the act of May 26, 1882, gold bars were ex- 
changed for gold coin, during the fiscal year, free of charge, of the value 
of $602,293.01, at the mint at Philadelphia, and $56,905,519.41, at the 
assay office at New York, a total of $57,507,812.42, against $15,846,- 
986.25 in the preceding year, indicating a largely increased demand of 
gold bars for export. 
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WORK OF THE REFINERIES. 


‘ The refineries of the mints and of the assay office at New York, dur- 
ing the fiscal year, operated on 5,127,648 ounces of the precious metals, 
containing gold and silver of the coining value of $25,169,704. 12. 

* cats * * * * 


% 
PURCHASE OF SILVER FOR THE COINAGE OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 


‘ During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, the purchase of silver 

_ for the silver dollar coinage, as well as the coinage of the same, was 

- confined to the mints at Philadelphia and New Orleans, with the excep- 
tion, that the superintendents of the mints at San Francisco and Carson, 
were allowed to purchase the.silver contained in gold deposits, and the 
silver obtained in bar fractions. 

- There were delivered during the year on purchases made for the silver- 
dollar coinage, through the Bureau of the Mint, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, 28,557,109. 79 ounces of standard silver, costing $23,998,763.47, 
me average cost of $0.840376 per ounce standard, or $0.93375 per ounce 

ne. 

Purchases were also made by the superintendents of the mints at 
Philadelphia and New Orleans, in lots of less than 10,000 ounces, at 
prices fixed from time to time by the Director of the Mint. The amount 
delivered on purchases of this character, was 748,017.72 ounces of stan- 
dard silver, costing $630,013.31. 

In addition, silver contained in gold deposits, and remnants of silver 
deposits for bars, were purchased, to the amount of 104,718.08 standard 
ounces, at a cost of $89,077.33. 

j The aggregate amount of silver delivered on purchases of all kinds, 
for the coinage of the silver dollar, during the year, was 29,409,845.59 
ounces, costing $24,717,853.81, an average cost per ounce standard of 
$0.840462, or $0.933847 per fine ounce. 
. * * * * 


& % Me 


-  TTheamount of silver bullion on hand, available for the coinage of 
the silver dollar, on July 1, 1888, was 4,033,470.24 standard ounces, the 
cost of which was $3,437,904.91, while the amount delivered on pur- 

chases during the year (as shown in the table given above), was 29,409,- 
845.59 ounces, costing $24,717,853.81, making the total amount of silver 

available for the dollar coinage, during the fiscal year, 33,493,315.83 
standard ounces, costing $28,155,758.72. _ 

* & * * 

_. There were manufactured during the year 33,793,860 silver dollars, 

containing 29,041,598.42 ounces of standard silver, costing $24,423,797.80. 

i The wastage of silver by the operative officers in this coinage was 

| 18,359.46 standard ounces, costing $11,168.84, while silver was sold in 

~ sweeps amounting to 24,934.13 standard ounces, costing $21,041.42, 

- making the gross consumption of silver incident to the dollar coinage, 

- _29,079,892.01 standard ounces, costing $24,456,008.06, 

_ The seigniorage on the silver dollars coined during the year was 

$9,370,062.20. : 
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: . CIRCULATION OF SILVER DOLLARS. 


_ The total number of silver dollars coined, the number held by the 
Treasury for the redemption of certificates, the number held in excess 
of outstanding certificates, and the number in circulation, on November 


ie 
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1 of each of the last four years, are eee in the accompanying compara- 
tive statement: 


CoINsGE, OWNERSHIP AND CIRCULATION OF SILVER DOLLARS. 


In the Treasury. 
¥ 

Date. Total, coinage. | Held for pay- | ejldin excess In circulation. 

ee ee of certificates 

standing. outstanding. 
November 1,1886 ...c...¢-.00+.--- $244, 433, 386 $100, 306, 800 $82, 624, 431 $61, 502, 155 
November 1, 1887 ..-.-. as vateivinca = a/e 277, 110, 157 160, 713, 957 53, 461, 575 62, 934, 625 
November 11888 .-.-.-) «oennes or 309, 750, 890 229, 783, 152 20, 196, 288 59, 771, 450 
November 1, 1889 ..........------ 343, 638, 001 277, 319, 944 6, 219, 577 60, 098, 480 


SUBSIDIARY SILVER COINAGE. 


The stock of silver bullion available for the subsidiary silver coin- 
age, at the mints at Philadelphia and San Francisco, July 1, 1888, was 
2,680,016.60 standard ounces, costing $3,081,9380.63. 

That at San Francisco was obtained from the melting of trade-dollars 
redeemed under the act of March 3, 1887. 

The amount at Philadelphia consisted in part of bullion purchased 
for the subsidiary coinage, in part of worn and uncurrent silver coins 
transferred from the Treasury, and in part of melted trade-dollars. 

During the fiscal year, worn and uncurrent silver coins of the follow- 
ing denominations and nominal value, were transferred to the mint at 
Philadelphia, tor recoinage into subsidiary silver coins, viz: 


Silver dollars of 1873 and prior years ...--..-.------ OS an Bdiciccas Soe Sey HAC OMUG 
Standard silver dollars (presumably coined since 1878) . siake 2 a, dtaiatasisiaiaieetes 31, 042. 00 
PETA sIIE- Ch oll beings icira pa Gi etrwctavs so Sayers ete fa erate Rte Sc enc ate Coss date sree tna te en rs ary 235, 682. 00 
Quarter-dollars ....... Sesto ese Hoe TN A ee ea ee ee ete 222, 920. 00 
LEWD LY. <CONUIDLCCES wae ks etic cisie aac eine e sieeein od fete a claeijec apalninetetlerneear 1, 332. 60 
DTG aLetSY es, 4 Sppybien es YE Sed NE pa a) eC RS el eter IAN TA ete Abe eR a kad 6 Yak 34, 755. 00 
Mivexcotib Sil Ven PLECOS mucwee wacaee tec oul ssc as PEAS ES 2d RE ONS ee ie TSS 330) 
hree-cemiireil Ver (PlECesi nas e~c ess Dace wesc eas Soe ada ee oe atte eee cise ee 839, 42 
Ota scouaatae scot Ber sie alaierehoia stn ieha Ace His aeaiatatere a wrclefere even ae cee ie 542, 937. 32 
When melted, these coins a 420,403.60 ounces of standard 


silver bullion, of the value of $523,052.70. 

The loss, 819, 884.62, on the recoin ae was reimbursed from the appro- 
priation for recoinage of worn and uncurrent gold and silver coin in the 
Treasury. 

The silver resulting from the melting of subsidiary coins sent to the 
Bureau of the Mint for special test, and to the mint at Philadelphia for 
the annual assay, amounting to 180.03 standard ounces, of the value, in 
subsidiary coin, of $223.99, was purchased for the subsidiary coinage. 

* * % % * ® *% 


TRADE-DOLLAR RECOINAGE. 


The balance of silver bullion derived from trade-dollars melted, at 
the mints at San Francisco and Philadelphia, available for the subsid- 
lary coinage, at the commencement of the fiscal year, was as follows: 
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Mint. Standard ounces. Cost. 
AMEE DANG) SCO Rsaae ttc seca Hewat atwati Oe cet Sa nbaneb bong aleeecits | 214, 984, 25 $247, 065. 57 
hilsadel phiata. see sasics esbexsbacseseolscescce Rafa oadists eo Race eee 2, 488, 848. 40 2, 802, 955. 80 
PNOPALis ee Seas swan athinnccekettunsacaeeceeec te jac nbe docdceoss 2, 653, 832. 65 3, 050, 021.37 


The balance at San Francisco was coined into quarter-dollars and 
dimes, with the exception of 16.97 ounces, costing $19.51, which were 
transferred to the silver dollar bullion account. 

*® * * * * % % 


COURSE OF SILVER. 


The priceof silver in London at the commencement of the fiscal year, 
was 424 pence per ounce, British standard (.925 fine). 

During the month of July, 1888, the price ranged, with slight varia- 
tions, from 42 to 42,5; pence. 

The limited demand for silver and the low rate of Indian exchange, 
caused the price to decline, early in August, to 414% pence. 

In September a demand for silver for coinage purposes, and an im- 
provement in the rate ot Indian exchange, caused the price to rise rap- 
idly from 42;, the opening rate in September, to 444 pence on Septem- 
ber 22, which was the highest point reached during the fiscal year, in- 
deed since January, 188%. Three days later, the price declined to 43 
pence, closing in September at 434 pence. 

During the month of October, the price ranged from 42¢ to 434 
pence. 

From the 1st to the 27th of November, the price was almost constant, 
ranging only from 43 to 434 pence, declining, however, towards the close 
_of the month to 42% pence. 

In December, the fluctuations were very slight, and the price of silver 
at the close of the calender year was 42,9; pence. 

From January 1 to June 30, 1889 the variations in price were slight, 
ranging between 42 and 42? pence, closing for the fiscal year at 42 
pence. : 

The shipments of silver to India during the calender year 1885 
amounted to about $26,000,000, being about the average of the last 
ten years, while the council bills sold during the same year realized 
£13,915,000, or about $69,000,000. 

The average price of silver in London during the fiscal year 1889 was 
42.5 pence, equivalent at the average rate for sight sterling exchange, to 
$0.935, and at the par of exchange, to $0.9316 per fine ounce. 

At this price, the bullion value of the standard silver dollar was $0.72. 

% % ae * *% * * 


MINOR COINAGE. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the minor coinage executed, during the 
fiscal year 1888, was the largest in the history of the mint, the demand 
for minor coins, notably five and one cent pieces, continued during the 
last fiscal year, taxing to its utmost the minut at Philadelphia and requir- 
ing the coinage of 51,516,861 pieces, 

Experience has demonstrated that from about February 1 to the com- 
--mencement of the fall trade, minor coins are presented to the Treasury 
in considerable quantities, for redemption in lawful money, as provided 
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by section 3520, Revised Statutes, and that between these dates, they 
accumulate in the Treasury and. the subtreasuries throughout the 
country. The superintendent of the mint at Philadelphia has been in- 
structed, when this is found to be the case, to return all requests for 
minor coins coming from any city in which a sub-treasury is located. 

% * * } * % *% He 


APPROPRIATIONS AND: EXPENDITURES. 


The amount appropriated for the support of the mints and assay 
offices for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, was $1,095,650, of which 
there was expended $994,989.71, leaving in the Treasury $100,660.29. 

In addition to the amount expended from current appropriations, the 
sum of $116.60 was expended from an unexpended balance of the appro- 
priation for the renewal of the steam-power plant of the mint at Phila- 
delphia. 

There were also expended, at the coinage mints, from the general ap- 
propriation contained in the act of February 28, 1878, authorizing the 
coinage of the standard silver dollar, $223,225.05. 


The total amount expended at the mints and assay offices, during the ° 


year, was $1,218,331.36. 

There was paid at the Treasury Department, from the appropriation 
for the coinage of the standard silver dollar, the sum of $930, for daily 
cablegrams from Loudon giving the price of silver, making the total ex- 
penditures for the services of the mints and assay offices during ihe 
year $1,219,261.36. : 

* % x % * * * 

The expenses of the office of the Director of the Mint, including 
salaries of officers and clerks, examination of mints and assay offices, 
maintenance of laboratory, purchases of books and incidental expenses, 
and the collection of the statistics of the production of the precious 
metals, amounted to $32,723.36, out of $36,410 appropriated for these 
purpeses. 

* * +e ood * *% * 

The estimates of appropriations for the Mint service for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1891 (including “freight on bullion and coin”), which 
I had the honor to submit on the 7th ultimo, aggregated $1,139,260, 
against $1,141,140 appropriated for the same purposes for the current 
fiscal year, a reduction of $1,880. 

* ES ES * * * ca 


EARNINGS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE MINTS AND ASSAY OFFICES. 


The total earnings of the mints and assay offices, from all sources, dur- 
ing the year, amounted to $10,351,701.47. Of these, $9,370,062.20 eon- 
sisted of seigniorage on the coinage of silver dollars; $32,987.65 seig- 
niorage on the coinage of subsidiary silver, and $751,955.32 seignior- 
age on the manufacture of minor coins. The remainder of the earnings 
arose from charges collected from depositors, from surplus bullion re- 
covered, and miscellaneous gains. 

The total expenditures and losses of all kinds, including all the ex- 
penses for the support of the mints and assay offices and the acid re- 
fineries, the wastage of the operative departments, and the distribution 


of silver and minor coins, amounted to $1,502,665.60, leaving a net. 


profit of earnings over expenses during the year of- $8,849,035.87. 
_ In the Appendix will be found a table, exhibiting in detail, the earn- 
ings and expenditures at each of the institutions of the Mint service. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE PRECIOUS METALS, 


Gold.—The value of the gold bullion imported into the United States 

during the fiscal year was $1,705,450. 
_ Of this amount, $550,412 was imported from British ‘Columbia, 
$363,235 from the British possessions in Australasia, $445,426 from 
Mexico, $250,754 from Colombia, the remainder coming in small lots 
from various countries, principally South America. 

In addition to gold bullion, gold ores, of the invoiced value of 
$87,287, principally from Mexico and China, reached this country for 
refining. 

Foreign gold coins were imported of the value of $7,175,789. 

Of the foreign gold coin imported, $1,472,560 came from France and its 
colonies, $1,062,456 from Germany, $371,053 from England, $2,768,334 
from, Australia, $57,045 from the British West Indies, $579,982 from 
Mexico, $759,111 from Ouba, and the remainder from various other 
countries, principally South America. 

There were re-imported of our own gold coin, during the year, 
$1,403,619. 
* ; * ¥ * co *% a 

There was exported, during the fiscal year, gold bullion of the value of 
$50,786,393, of which $49,679,850 consisted of refined bars bearing the 
stamp of a United States mint or assay office, and $1,106,543 was classi- 
fied as ‘other bullion.” 

Of the gold bullion exported, $23,022,082 went to France, $19,049,409 
to England, $8,703,698 to Germany, and $11,2C4 to Hong-Kong. 

Foreign gold bars were re-exported to England of the value of $31,933. 

In addition to the export of gold bullion, United States gold coin was 
exported of the value of $4,143,939, more than half of it, $2,464,576, go- 
ing to Venezuela. 

There were re-exported of foreign gold coin $4,990,020, of which 
$3,812,155 went to Cuba, $887,544 to England, $167,320 to Venezuela, 
and the remainder in small lots to other countries. 

Domestic gold ores were exported of the invoiced value of $80,961. 

In addition to these ores, minute quantities of gold were exported, con- 
tained in copper matte and other furnace products, the value of which 
is not known. 

4 * a Eg # * * 

There was a net loss of gold to the United States during the year, 
by exports of bullion and coin over imports of the same, of $49,661,101. 

Silver.—The commercial value of the foreign silver bullion imported 
into the United States during the year, as registered at the custom- 
houses, was $5,713,049, of which $4,684,187 came from Mexico, $996,698 


- from Colombia, and the remainder in small lots from the British posses- 


sions in the Northwest Territory, from Honduras and San Domingo. 
In addition, silver ores of the invoiced value of $6,951,719 were im- 
ported. Most of these ores came from Mexico, and contained, besides 
silver, large quantities of lead and some copper, the value of all the 
metals being included in the above value. 
Deducting the value of the lead and copper contents, approximately 


~ $947,554, at custom-house valuation, the value of the silver was 


Mors aad «@ 


$6,004,165. 
* % * * a ae * 

The silver-lead ores imported into the United States contained silver 

of the commercial value of $4,871,116, and 58,679,609 pounds of metallic 


~ Jead, of the custom-house valuation of $931,229. 
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The imports of foreign silver coin into the United States during the 
year amounted to $12,687,823, of which $11,773,709 consisted of Mexi- 
can dollars. , , : ; 

United States silver coins, principally subsidiary silver, but including 
15 trade dollars, of the value of $277,343, were imported during the year. 

* * * * * * ¥ 

There was exported from the United.States, during the year, domes- 
tic silver bullion of the commercial value of $25,217,903, of which 
$15,057,519 went to London, $5,463,600 to Hong-Kong, $2,390,500 to 
Japan, $1,942,534 to India, $339,750 to France, and $19,000 to Guate- 
mala. 

Foreign silver bullion was re-exported of the value of $30,614. 

Foreign silver coin was re-exported of the value of $11,373,972, of 
which $8,143,248 went to Hong-Kong, $1,643,167 to England, and the 
remainder to other countries. 

Our own silver coins to the value of $66,759 were exported. 

Small lots of foreign silver ores were re-exported, of the invoiced 
value of $27,535. 

* * *& * * * * 

There was a net loss of silver during the year, to the United States, 
of $12,034,403. 

The total loss by net export of gold and silver, during the fiseal year 
1889, was as follows: 


Loss of GOLD AND SILVER TO THE UNITED SraTEs, 1889. 


Coldest acess fe Sac odd ncah Narre slaee's cons eee encom tices Seesieceotn cene mace nese eeeee _ $49, 661, 101 
Silver... cased SEES AR RSS IAC eel A Se te eh ey ai maa bog 12, 034, 403 
otal ernest scsee sou Sanus Rie saan See ticen oe henna Canoe atte eae renee 61, 695, 504 

% DS * * : * BS * 


MOVEMENT OF GOLD FROM THE UNITED STATRS. 


The heavy movement of gold from the United States which com- 
menced in May, 1388, and which has continued, with some interrup- 
tions, up to the present time, has created a profound stir in the Ameri- 
can commercial world and excited some apprehension of a serious drain 
upon the gold stock of the United States, as this is the first loss of 
gold of any magnitude, since the resumption of specie payments in this 
country. 

The exports of gold from the United States, as well as the net loss 
of gold, were materially larger last year than any year since 1875. 
The gain of gold by the United States by netimports, from Jaly 1, 1875, 
to June 30, 1333, amounted to $147,380,181. 

* % * * * * * 

The bulk of the gold exported since May, 1888, when shipments com- 
menced, consisted of United States gold bars shipped from the port of 
New York. The value of the fine gold barsexported from May 1, 1888— 
about the commencement of the movement—to September 30, 1889, was 
$61,435,989. 

* * * * * * * 

It is probable that the exportation of gold was somewhat facilitated 
by the readiness with which gold bars can be obtained for gold coin, 
free of charge, at the assay office at New York, the cost of shipping 
bars being less expensive than coin, principally trom the fact that the 
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_ loss of weight by abrasion is considerably less on bars than on coin in 
transitu. 


Me * * * * ¥* * 

The balance of trade for the period embraced between May, 1888, 
and September, 1889, was against the United States, the excess of 
the imports of merchandise into the United States over exports of the 
same, amounting to $47,825,359. The movement of merchandise was 
as follows: 


Imports of merchandise into the United States....2. 2... ee eee eww cee $1, 058, 997, 805 
Exports of merchandise from the United States..........2.--.e eee 1, 011, 172, 446 
Excess Of 1Mports OVer OXPOLis..caen/. Soe ese e desc ccues cacees Ne 47, 829, 359 


But there have been other influences bearing upon this movement of 
gold than an unfavorable balance of trade. 

From an examination of the table first presented it will be seen that 
the bulk of the shipments took place at dates when exchange was be- 
tween $4.883 and $4.89. 

The cost of transporting gold bars from New York to Europe is 
about one-eighth of 1 per cent., and the cost of insurance from nine 
one-hundredths to three-sixteenths of 1 per cent., so that it would not be 
profitable to ship bullion, rather than to buy exchange, if the price of 
exchange was below $4.88. 

As regards shipments to London, the well-known fact that the Bank 
of England pays for gold only 77s. 9d. per ounce, British standard 
(.9163 fine), while it sells gold at the rate of 77s. 103d., equivalent to a 
coining charge of 1$ pence per ounce, would not induce shipments of 
gold to London. 

The margin of 14 pence per ounce, at the Bank of England, between 
the purchase and selling prices of gold, rather encourages the shipment 
of gold from London, as owners of bullion in London will accept any 
price for shipment above 77s. 9d. per ounce. So that the price of ex- 
change in New York would have to be nearly $4.89, before it would be 
profitable to ship gold to London, for sale to the Bank of HKnogland, in 
preference to buying exchange. 

As a matter of fact, most of the gold which recently left this country 
went to France. 

In addition to the amount directly consigned to France ($27,692,855), 
itis well known that the Bank of France received, during this period, 
large sums of gold from the United States consigned to London. 

Exchange between London and Paris had been in favor of the latter, 
and as London was a creditor of New York, the specie for debts payable 
in London was, by agreement, sent to France. . 

*¥ * * ig * % ci 

The gold reserves of the Bank of France increased, in less than nine 
months, £13,108,000 or $63,790,000. 

The present stock of gold in the Bank of France is the largest it ever 
held. Atthe commencement of the year 1880, it had fallen to about 
£22,000,000, against £53,313,000 on September 19, 1889, an increase of 
over £31,000,000. 

* * % a * *e * 

It is well known that the Bank of France has, for nearly a year past, 
been increasing its gold reserve, and it is also a matter of general ac- 
ceptance, that both the Bank of France and the Bank of Germany credit 
banking-houses in Paris and Berlin, with the value of bullion shipped 
to them from New York, at the date of shipment, thus lessening the cost 
of the movement by the interest on the amount during the whole period 
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of transit, and encouraging the importation of gold, whenever those 
institutions desire to strengthen their gold reserves. 

Moreover, as the rate of interest in England has been higher than 
usual, that fact has had a tendency to check investment of British 
capital in the United States as well as in other countries (and in saying 
this we are not unmindful of the enormous amounts of such capital 
employed by English syndicates or trusts in the purchase of American 
breweries, for instance); and thus, owing to the lack of bills of ex- 
change which would have been drawn against the capital invested in 
the United States, if the rate of interest in England had been lower, 
gold, has been shipped to England which would otherwise have remained - 
here. 

Undoubtedly, a large demand for gold coin has been created in Paris 
on account of the Exposition. The number of Americans traveling 
abroad is yearly growing larger, and last year was especially large. 

It is estimated that some 120,000 people from the United States vis- 
ited Paris during the Exposition,* and nearly all of them have carried 
with them bills of credit which necessitated settlement by New York 
bankers with their London and Paris correspondents. 

Asthe gold reserve of the Bank of Kngland was such that any con- 
siderable movement of specie from that bank might involve serious 
consequences; the rate of exchange between New York and London was 
consequently high, and this induced shipments of gold to France both 
directly and by way of London, in order to pay the balances due on 
letters of credit issued by New York banks on their French and En- 
glish correspondents. 

The present downward tendency of the rate of exchange indicates a 
strong probability of the return of a large portion of these bars, es- 
pecially if the balance of trade should become more favorable to this 
country, as is indicated by the excess of exports of merchandise over 
imports, in the month of September, which was nearly $8,000,000 in 
favor of the United States. 


% 1 * x * ae * * 


The ownership, as distinguished from the location, of the precious 
metals, on the Ist of July, 1889, is exhibited in the following table: 


OWNERSHIP OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES, JULY 1, 1889, 


Silver coin and bullion. Total gold 
‘ Gold coin . — | evandisie 
Ownership. : : : 
and bullion.| giver dol. [Subsidiary| Silver | Total sil | and 
lars, silver coin.) bullion. ver. bullion. 


United States Treasury. - ./*$186,451,708 | 121,889,786 [$25,124,672 ($10,444,443 [$57,458,901 | $243,910,609 
National banks (July 12, 
TEED) Penvic csea aon vaste: #152,169,400] $19,238,787] 4,495,682 |........- --| 23,734,469 | 175,903,869 
Banks other than nation- 
al (values specifically re- : 
DOLE A) Ras eens neste oe 46,911,653 2; 218,51) Ve Pe Reel \ioe coerce 2,118,516] 49,030,169 


Banks other than nation- 
al (values not specifical- 46,981,482 
ly reported) and in pri- ¥ 
VabO DAN OSs so seknane 294,680; 744.|, -290;255;587 i ee 337,237,043 | 681,767,787 
Protaliike ceca thee 680,063,505 | 333,502, 650 | 76,601,836 | 10,444,443 /420, 548,929 [1,100,612, 434 


*Gold coin and bullion in the Treasury, exclusive of $117,130,229 gold certificato i 
t Silver dollars jn the Treasury, oxclusive of $257,155,565 silver certificates cechan on 
aoc Treasury and clearing-house gold certificates, $78,261,790. : 

Includes $12,452,057 silver certificates held by national banks. 


a 


( 
‘ 
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_ It is proper to state, that, in preparing this table, the amount of gold 


_ coin in banks other than national, from which reports have been re- 
ceived, viz: $46,911,653, is an estimate, based upon returns of certain 
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banks to the Comptroller of the Currency, about the close of the fiscal 
year, . 
¥ % * *® * * ci 


From the above table it will be seen, that the amount of gold owned 


_ by the Treasury of the United States on July 1, 1889, was $186,451,708, 


against $194,218,632 owned at the corresponding period of the prior year, 


Showing aloss of gold to the Treasury during the year of $7,766,924. 


The amount of silver owned by the Treasury on July 1, 1889, was 
$57,458,901, against $80,039,794 at the close of the preceding fiscal year, 
showing that the Treasury owned $22,580,893 less silver at the close of 
the fiscal year 1889 than at the close of the preceding year, the falling 
off being principally in silver dollars. 

* * * * * * * 

The amount of metallic and paper money in circulation in the United 
States (outside of the Treasury), on July 1, 1889, was $1,380,418,091, 
against $1,372,240,256 at the close of the preceding fiscal year, show- 


_ing an increase in the amount of money in circulation between those 


dates of $8,177,835. 
* * 


* * * * ea 


GOLD AND SILVER USED IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE UNITED 
3 STATES. 
* * * * # % * 


The value of the precious metals, reported by manufacturers, jewelers, 
and others as, used during that year, was: 


Co ene ees Be tee onic UAL aS ecm Balsa ae agip minnie nese mele Shere cine $11, 152, 120 
MMI GEE = cacieee omiceman coset ac acs snes mats oes sc anelbee eeecas ste ee haiss 5, 198, 413 
Mena ee tene ee ceots ce Sma tg entra Ay KG oon ama ae amelie win bane 16, 350, 533 

+ % * * % * % 


The value of United States gold coin melted for use in the manu- 
facture of bars for industrial purposes, during the calendar year 1888, 


--was only $309,183.97, against areported melting down of United States 


gold coin for industrial employment, reported by jewelers and manufact- 
urers for the year 1885, of $3,500,000. 
Unless there has been a decided falling off in the amount of coin 


- melted for industrial purposes by jewelers, the value of the gold used 
~ annually in the United States in the industrial arts may be placed at, 
- approximately, $16,500,000, and of silver, at about $8,000,000. 


Of the gold used for this object, about $3,500,000 represent our own 
coin melted down, $3,000,000 old and foreign material remelted, leaving 


$10,000,000 approximately representing the annual product of gold used 
_ for industrial purposes in this country. 


% * * ¥ * * * 


PRODUCT OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The product of the precious metals from the mines of the United 


- States during the calendar year 1888 was presented in the special re- 
port on that subject issued from this Bureau. 
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The product was estimated to have been as follows: 


Coining value. 


$33, 175, 000 
59, 195, 000 


92, 370, 000 


A Commercial 
Metal. Fine ounces. Sees 
Nef teas Sees 1, 604, 841 $33, 175, 000 
ee a ae cee 45; 783° 632 | 43" 020" 000 
NG talenee seer ee sbgocoskte cere ee eaees Serine ap un eeeee A 76, 195, 000 
* e * * * * Pid 


The product of gold and silver from the mines of the United States, 


since 1878, has been as follows: 


Goxip PropucT oF THE UNITED STATES. 


Years. 


Fine ounces. 


2, 476, £00 
1, 881, 787 
1, 741, 500 
1, 678, 612 
1, 572, 187 
J, 451, 250 
1, 489, $50 
1, 538, 325 
1, 693, 125 
1, 596, 375 
1, G04, S41 


Value. 


$51, 200, 000 
38, 900, 000 
36, 000, 000 
34, 700, 000 
32, 500, 00 
30, 020, 000 
30, 800. 000 
31, 800, 000 
35, 000, 000 
33, 000, 000 
32, 175, 000 


SILVER PRODUCT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


F Commercial. ate 

Fine ounces. Aes Coining value. 

34, 960, 000 $40, 270, 000 $45, 200, 000 

31, 550, 000 35, 430, 000 40, 800, 000 

30, 320, 000 34, 720, 000 39, 200. 000 

33, 260, 000 37, 850, 000 43, 000, 000 

36, 200, 000 41, 120, 000 46, 800, 000 
35, 730, 000 39, 660, 600 46, 200, 000 
37, 800, 000 42, 070, 000 48, 800, 000 
39, 910, 000 42, 500, 000 51, 600, 000 
39, 440, 000 39, 230, 000 51, 000, 000 
41, 260, 000 40, 410, 000 53, 350, 000 

45, 780, 000 43, 020, 000 59, 195, 000 

x * * * ° * * * 
PRODUCT OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE WORLD. 
Gold. Silver. 
Calendar years. Watsons 
9 P BN ease. Value (coin 
Kilograms. Value. Kilograms. } price of sil- an t ¥ 
ver for the g rate). 
year. 

163, 162 | $108, 435, 600 2, 849,995 | $97, 564,565 | $118, 445, 150 
159, 741 106, 163, 877 2, 902, 471 93, 297, 290 120, 626, 800 
160, 933 | 106, 954, 900 3,021,585 | 95,086,095 | 125, 576, 710 
159, 490 105, 994, 150 8, 427, 265 | 103, 556, 260 142, 437, 150 


For the purpose of comparison the following valuable tables, which 
have never before been published, kindly sent this Bureau by Dr. Adolf 
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Soetbeer, giving his latest estimates of the production of gold and 
e silver in the world, for the same years, are presented: 
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PRODUCT OF GOLD IN THE WORLD. 


Years. Kilograms, Value. 
RGSS cueumstantecemt eas cas sacleceveecceetectectacssccdck coos euucnee Bee 154, 500 $102, 578, 000 
WesGaseamaerstasurensasetscs cer csc stews J= scence cece car secesdeebonts 161, 450 107, 133, 000 
NES PER Cone setotne ono eon waducvatometiwbactctan esis steeedine duce cee 160, 000 106, 314, 000 
RESO meme eee et nn Soe ceecs coccassca ube ttatwoc tess ces Shue tiasbaaecastns 160, 000 106, 267, 000 

PRODUCT OF SILVER IN THE WORLD. 
Value at aver- er 
. age price of alue at coin- 
Years. Kilograms. silver for the ing rate. 
year, 
3, 176, 000 $108, 861, 000 $136, 000, 000 
3, 238, 000 103, 244, 000 188, 500, 000 
3, 414, 000 107, 242, 000 146, 000, 000 
38, 637, 000 109, 932, 000 155, 500, 000 
* * * * * Bs * 


WORLD’S COINAGE. 


The value of the gold and silver coinages executed during the calen- 
dar years 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888 by the nations of the world, so far 
as reported, is presented in a table in the Appendix. 

In compiling this table, the silver coinages of foreign countries have 
been converted into United States money at their coining value. 

This table is believed to include substantially the entire coinage of 
the world for the years named. 

The following summary is presented: 


WoRLD’s COINAGE. 


Calendar years. Gold. Silver. 


$95, 757, 582 
_ 94, 642, 070 
124, 992, 465 
134, 720, 639 


$126, 764, 574 
124, 854, 101 
163, 411, 397 
149, 787, 442 


The large increase, during the last. two years, in the amount of gold 
and silver employed in coinage is worthy of note. 

In regard to the silver coinage, it may be said that the only mints 
which are open to the coinage of silver for depositors are those of 
India, Mexico, and Japan. 

The silver coinage of Mexico is unimportant, as a comparatively small 
amount remains in the country. The conversion of silver bullion into 

_ Mexican dollars is simply a convenient means of putting it into some 
merchantable shape for oriental trade. 

The buik of the silver coinage of Mexico is either remelted and used 

-in other coinages or is absorbed by Asia. 
* bid * * *® * * 
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Of the coinage of gold by the mints of the world during the year 1888, 
namely, $134,720,639, at least $25,559,213 are known to have consisted 
of coins remelted, thus reducing the, supply of new coin daring that 
year, to $109,161,426. 

Deducting from the total silver coinage of the year, viz, $149,737,442, 
the recoinages reported, viz, $28,749,928, and the Mexican silver coin- 
age (less recoinage already deducted), viz, $26,321,406, a total of 
$55,071,334, the increase of the world’s stock of silver coin during the 
year was $94,666,108. 

Over 80 per cent. of this was full legal-tender coin issued from the 
mints of the United States, India, and Japan. : 

* % % % % & #% 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 


I have the honor to recommend that legislation looking towards the 
discontinuance of the coinage of the 3-dollar and 1-dollar gold pieces 
and the 3-cent nickel piece be requested of Congress. 

With regard to the 3-dollar gold piece, it may be said that that de- 
nomination of coin serves no useful purpose, and that its present coin- 
age is limited to a few proof ceins sold at a profit by the Mint, to meet 
the demands of numismatic societies and coin collectors. There is no 
demand for it by the business public. 

The same objections apply to the 1-dollar gold piece, with the addi- 
tional ones that it is too small for circulation, and that the few pieces 
issued annually from the Mint are used almost exclusively for the pur- 
pose of ornament, 

So long as statutory authority exists to coin this latter denomination, 
the suspension of its coinage by the Secretary of the Treasury is of 
doubtful legality. The most he has ever felt warranted in doing was 
to limit its coinage to pressing demands about the holiday season, and 
_to maintain, unbroken, the series of coin sets sold by the Mint. The 
very limitation of its coinage leads to favoritism in the distribution of 
the few pieces struck annually, and to speculation in them. 

The 3-cent nickel piece is open to the more important objection that 
it has so nearly the size and appearance of the 10-cent silver piece that 
it is frequently mistaken for it, much to the annoyance of the public, 
who receive it reluctantly. 

Itis further recommended that any act which may provide for the 
discontinuance of the coinage of these pieces, authorize their withdrawal 
from circulation as fast as received in the Treasury, and their recoinage 
into other denominations. 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS OF THE MINTS AND ASSAY OFFIOES. 


The bullion deposited in the mints and assay offices of the United 
States during the fiscal year 1889 contained 2,628,413 standard ounces 
of gold and 35,627,273 standard ounces of silver of the total coining - 
value for both metals of $90,357,903. 

% 
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SUMMARY OF THE WORK OF MINOR ASSAY OFFICES. 


_ The following table recapitulates the work of the minor assay offices, 
including the mint at Denver, for the fiscal year 1889: 


Deposits, HARNINGS, AND EXPENDITURES OF Minor Assay OrFicns, 1889. 


\ 


y : Poqyntees 
1 - state oy . of net 
institutions. Deposits. Earnings. Expenses. expenses to 
deposits. 
DPAVOR pect Rhee Se baste Ouy Soun were se ce ste $1, 335, 188. 79 $5, 548. 68 $26, 288. 17 36, 
ates Loire ve rcpt tO Lela des. REG). cbse eile. cate nets 1, 042, 060. 84 8, 802. 89 28, 262,95 18 
SONG OMY cay eckcwie wi ct ec ken cuca esceoa 827, 138. 81 1, 989. 46 *12, 187. 32 1.2 
MOR ULI REGO Mio hcehte ater ite desert G's veces ccs 167, 605. 29 945, 21 4, 747. 34 2.2 
HPO) 15 eae ia oat cane em nioye es SaaS 303, 692. 61 929, 31 t5, 768. 06 1.6 
f cree ec Nie ee ES ttc ag os 
ROTA edtues coecssisc gana cere ete ee 3, 675, 686. 34 18, 215. 55 72, 253, 84 


* Includes $1,500 for ‘‘repairs of building and renovation of grounds.” 
7 Includes $480 for rent, pending repair of building. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 


The first section of the act of February 12, 1873, revising and amend- 
ing the laws relative to the mints, assay offices, and coinagé of the 
United States (section 343, Revised Statutes), provides: 

There shall be established in the Treasury Department a Bureau of the Mint, em- 
bracing in its organization and under its control all mints for the manufacture of coin, 
and all assay offices for the stamping of bars which are now, or which may be here- 
after, authorized by law. The chief officer of said Bureau shall be devominated the 
Director of the Mint, and shall be under the general direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Soon afier the passage of this act, Dr. Henry BR. Linderman, who had 
been director of the mint at Philadelphia, and who was thoroughly con- 
versant with all matters relating to coinage, both theoretically and 
practically, and with mint administration, was appointed by the Presi- 
dent, Director of the Mint, in which capacity he served until his 
death January 27, 1879. 

On March 5, 1879, Horatio C. Burchard, who had represented the 
Sixth District of Ulinois in the National House of Representatives 
for a number of terms, was appointed Director of the Mint, and served 
until June 80, 1885. : 

Dr. James P. Kimball, who at the date of his appointment was pro- 


fessor of economic geology in Lehigh University, was appointed Director 


Say 


of the Mint July 1, 1885, and served until the date of his resignation, 
October 15, 1889. 

The duties of the office of the Director of the Mint, under the act 
which established it, embrace the supervision of the work of the mints 
and assay offices, the preparation of rules and regulations for the trans- 
action of business at those institutions, and the purchase of silver for 
subsidiary coinage and of minor coinage metal. 

The Director of the Mint fixes the monthly allotments of coinage, 
approves or disapproves appointments, other than Presidential, and 


- other changes in the force of the mints and assay offices, and the rate 


of compensation paid the employés. ; ee 
Advances of public money for the expenses of the various institu- 
tions comprising the mint service, the examination of the monthly 


expense accounts of disbursements, and of the quarterly accounts of 


/ 
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the operations in bullion and coin, and the estimation of the value of 
foreign coins, are also among the: duties of the office. 

Since the passage of the act of February 28, 1878, which requires the _ 
purchase and coinage into silver dollars of silver bullion, “ not less than 
two million dollars’ worth per month, nor more than four million dol- 
lars’ worth per month,” the purchases of bullion for the silver-dollar 
coinage are passed on and recommended by the Director, although 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

All records relating to the purchase and delivery of silver bullion for 
monthly coinage of standard silver dollars are kept in the Bureau of 
the Mint. 

The act making appropriation for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1881, provided a sum ‘for the collection of 
statistics relative to the annual production of the precious metals in the 
United States.” The task of gathering these statistics was assigned 
to the Director of. the Mint, and subsequent appropriation acts placed 
their collection under his direction. This task has added largely to the 
work of the Bureau and necessitates the compilation and publication of 
an annualreport. The first of the series of ‘* Production Reports” was 
for the calendar year 1880. 

More in consequence of information sought of this Bureau by pub- 
lic men and committees of Congress, than by force of statutory enact- 
ment, the compilation of the precious-metal statistics of this country as 
well as of the production, coinage, and movement of gold and silver in 
foreign countries, has become one of the most laborious as well as im- 
portant duties of the Bureau. The gathering of these statistics was 
commenced by Dr. Linderman, immediately after his appointment as 
Director. They were enlarged and improved upon by bis successor, Mr. 
Burchard, and still further perfected by my immediate predecessor, Dr. 
Kimball. As the compilation of these statistics has for many years 
been my special province, it will be my duty as well as pleasure, during 
my Official career, to bring them as near completeness as possible. 

The act of March 3, 1878, making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1878, allotted the sum of $500 “ for fitting up an assay 
laboratory in the office of the Director of the Mint.” Under the provi- 
visions of this and subsequent appropriation acts, a laboratory was es- 
tablished on the fourth floor of the Treasury building, and pieces of 
each denomination of coin taken from the first and two subsequent de- 
liveries each week of gold and silver coins delivered by the coiners to 
the superintendents of the coinage mints, are sent to this Bureau to be 
tested as to weight and fineness. The laboratory has proved a valua- 
ble adjunct to the Bureau, enabling the Director to know from day to- 
day whether the current coinage conforms to the requirements of law. 
Special examinations are also made in the laboratory, for the Treasury 
Departinent, of coins and other material, for the purpose of detecting 
and preventing counterfeiting, and for customs requirements. Work 
in the laboratory was temporarily suspended September, 1888, and 
phe coins received at the Bureau tested at the assay office in New York 

ity. 

_Mr. Cabell Whitchead, a graduate in metallurgy of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, and who occupied a position as assayer in the mint at Philadelphia 
and more recently in the assay office at Boisé City, was appointed as. 
sayer in the office of the Director of the Mint, and entered on duty Sep- 
tember 25, 1889. Since his appointment the coins reserved at the mints 
for monthly examination have been tested in the laboratory, and regular 
work in it has been resumed, 


oe 
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During the period that work in the laboratory was suspened several 
valuable improvements in apparatus were made, notably the introduc- 
_ tion of two modern gas cupelling and two melting furnaces, also a new 
“ Root” blower. The laboratory is now excellently equipped for effi- 
cient work. 

The position of computer of bullion, made vacant by my appointment 
as Director, has been filled by the appointment of Mr. B. F. Butler, a 
gentleman well trained in the technical business of the mints, having 
occupied successively the positions of weigher, assistant coinar, and 
cashier, in the mint of the United States at New Orleans, for a period 
from September 25, 1878, to June 30, 1886. 

It is with pleasure that I bear testimony to the zeal and fidelity with 
which the officers and employés, coustituting the present clerical force 
of this office, have performed the official duties entrusted to them, and 
the valuable and untiring assistance which they have rendered me in the 
preparation of this report. 

Iam, very respectfully, yours, 
EDWARD O. LEECH, 
Director of the Mint. 
Hon. WILLIAM WINDoM, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1889. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the foliowing report, covering the 
operations of the Bureau of Internal Revenue for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1889, together with certain additional information concerning 
the work performed during the first quarter of the current fiscal year. 
# * * * * * * 


COLLECTIONS FOR THE CURRENT FISCAL YEAR. 


ITestimate that the sum of $135,000,000 will be collected from the 
various sources of internal revenue during the current fiscal year, pro- 
vided, of course, that the existing laws and rates of taxation now im- 
posed are maintained. . 

In the last annual report from this Bureau it was estimated that the 
receipts for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, would reach the sum 
of $125,000,000. 

It affords me pleasure to state that this estimate was exceeded by 
$5,894,434.20, the actual receipts being $130,394,434.20. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE PAST EIGHT FISCAL YEARS. 


Fiscal year ended— 


iv YOO) BELO wha SS pha Nip COUP Re pena ee $130, 894, 434. 20 
NOI, ACS ©. Seno viwlit is nde evs «. 124, 326, 475. 32 
Sine GOA 1CST ho sone na fee 118, 837, 301. 06 
Bnsie130. AS06606 ah oc cia cocea 116, 902, 869. 44 
Eee 300 LRGs doe. eo eb nas 112, 421, 121. 07 
June 30, 1884-222... ..2-- 121, 590, 039. 83 


BRU RO USMC OO Meda sacri -laictertlssee siaeeis cal eines © . ap 144, 553, 344, 86 
RILIETC LOW MLSS ee a REE elaine ai tcisia'e Sele aly vinjsincs eevwincsnccne cnudisr ce 146, 523, 273. 72 
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COLLECTIONS FOR FISOAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1889. 


The following statements exhibit in detail the amount of internal rey- 
enue collected during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1839, the sources 
from which the revenue was derived, the total sum collected in each dis- 
trict and State, the cost of collection, ete. : 


» 


INTERNAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS DURING THE LAST TWO FISCAL YEARS. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING THE RECEIPTS FROM THE SEVERAL OBJECTS 
OF INTERNAL TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES DURING THE FISCAL YEARS 


ENDED JUNE 30, 1588 AND 1889. 


Objects of taxation. 


SPIRITS. 


Spirits distilled from apples, peaches, and 
grapes 
Spirits distilled from materials other than 


Retail liquor-dealers (special tax)........-. 
Wholesale liquor-dealers (special tax) . 
Manufacturers of stills (special tax) 
Stills and worms manufactured (special 


SCrDOLG Se cave seat cutee wae sinen baa siaaenis Se 


te eciennnencenscensewasnans eenees 


TOBACCO. 


Cigars and cheroots 
Cigarettes 
Snuff 


Manufacturers of tobacco (special tax).... 
Manufacturers of cigars (special tax) 
Peddlers of tobacco (special tax) 


FERMENTED LIQUORS, 


Ale, beer, lager-beer, porter, and other 
similar fermented liquors -..-......-....- 
Brewers (special tax) 
Retail dealers in malt liquors (special tax). 
eee dealers in malt liquors (special 
as ie rcckaty stkia cleo aaa Aipindelnip dina wala poe asa 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Oleomargarine, domestic and imported -.-. 
Mannfacturers of oleomargarine (special 
tax) 


Receipts during fiscal year, 
ended June 30— 


Increase. | Decrease. 

1888. 1889. 
$799, 296.19 | $1,165, 371.91 | $366, 075. 72 |...... ee 
63, 609, 641.18 | 68, 281, 803.93 | 4, 672, 162.75 |...........- 
168, 316. 70 166, G15 S77 emcee $1, 670. 93 
, 381, 040.99 | 4) 296, 780, 04. |.--------2---- 34, 260. 95 
392, 129. 08 BOL, 97:98) eee ware eed 153. 80 
1, 143.77 1, 216. 70 12.93/45. een 
2, 410. 00 3, 160. 00 750:00 eas otes dass 
2, 188. 50 5, 252. 70 3},064, 20) 2. Jee Ceres 


69, 306, 166, 41 


74, 312, 206. 


5, 006, 039. 92 


11, 534, 179. 95 
931, 363. 05 
594, 959.13 

16, 154, 049. 05 

44, 945. 83 


1, 268, 294. 89 
5, 125. 00 
116, 398, 09 
18, 116. 53 


30, 662, 431. 52 


11, 602, 156. 
1, 075, $30. 
645, 089. 
17, 076, 899. 
48, 841. 


92 
68 
57 
94 
72 


4 


. $3 


28. 25 


120, 195. 
12, 701. 


31, 866, 860. 


53 
88 


42 


67, 976. 
144, 467. 6: 
50, 130. 4 
922, 850. 
3, 895. 


1, 204, 428. 90 


22, 829, 202. 90 
175, 164. 66 
148, 295. 99 


171, 554. 93 


23, 235, 868. 
178, 593. 
139, 792. 


169, 584. 


23, 324, 218,48 | 23, 728, 835. 26 


——<———— 


94 
95 
38 


99 


406, 661. 04 
3, £29. 29 


399, 616. 78 


653, 355. 10 
17, 150. 00 
128, 258, 54 
70, 376. 24 
864, 139. 88 


ee ee 


677, 302. 


12, 400. 00 
130, 631, 51 
73, 914. 00 


894, 247. 91 


40 


23, 947, 30 
7, 872. 97 
3, 587, 76 


30, 108, 03 


4, 750. 00 


ss 


arvit */ . A 
we \ 
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-* COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING THE RECEIPTS FROM THE SEVERAL OBJECTS 
. or INTERNAL TAXATION IN THE UNITED SraTeEs, ETC.—Continued. 


‘eae 

2 

nf J Receipts during fiscal year 

ft . ended June 30— 

: Objects of taxation. ; Increase. | Decrease. 
sd 1988. 1889, 

; fy en > th ee 
le BANKS AND BANKERS, NOT NATIONAL. 

PPI ONE CING GIONS oe vas o> ag ec cas- dec cn $200050 |. ev wiemaber ee tloodvebrveceses $200. 50 


| Banks, bankers, and other parties liable 
on amount of notes of any person, State 
bank, or State banking association, or of 
any town, city, or municipal corporation 


; STOUR Dy. GOI er W/o av naaacieie>cwedae a> 4, 002. 05 $6, 213. 91 $2,210, C6 ceoncea cnet 
Oa orn af oe C—O 
4 Botalr ten valde ws os8 Ble daw we clas kewmvin 4, 202. 55 6, 213. 91 2) OLE, BG) eee ne ae vee 
te MISCELLANEOUS. 
) 
Collections not otherwise prévided for -... 9, 768, 87 6,018. AS UH Sosecmnwee feu 3, 690. 39 
BPP ONAMIGS fo -se5-nawar ans cosee secede Gopa ae 155, 547. 61 84; OOLKSD bc concent eek 70, 555. 72 
% Pctalowsnecan tt ar A seer a 165, 316. 48 91, 070.37 |......0..00--.) 74,246.11 
: Aggregate receipts ...... Soest eae 124, 326, 475. 32 | 180, 894, 484, 20 | 6, 567, 958.88: |) wewesn teares. 
hd 
® 3 ¥ #* * * * * 


RECHIPTS BY STATES AND TERRITORIES DURING THE LAST FISCAL 
YEAR. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE AGGREGATE COLLECTIONS OF INTERNAL REVENUE BY 
STATES AND TERRITORIES DURING THE FiscaL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1889. 


States and Territories as consti- States and Territories as consti- 
. tuted for the collection of inter- a gpregeie ok: tuted for the collection of inter- Baca eee 
' nal revenue. i nal revenue. s ‘ 
$92, 762. 386 || New Jersey..-...-.. Mehiwetwee steel) 94910) 018758 
120, 719. 22 || New Mexico (i) ‘ 59, 062, 67 
2, 097, 013.18 || New York. ......s00----- PERE. 15, 648, 675. 01 
294, 116.03 || North Carolina .... wecssccncea=: 2, 467, 150. 27 
FSD) V14. 88" || OLI0~ 2 enaledees sansatwaw cae ceanl| 7.22, 000 ulaTa on 
424, 082.75 || Oregon (1) .-...- Kiaeatisbeceseweke 226, 524. 99 
436, 119, 14 || Pennsylvania ....... Oo stanesumes 8, 520, 796, 56 
31, 007, 419. 79 || South Carolina... ....cccsoeanaess 81, 722. 51 
5, 788, 236. 34 || Tennessee .....-..~ 1, 066, 335. 77 
1D 392, 576.90 || Toxas.....-.ccos 228, 117. 52 
pee Kansus (d) -.---- .--6 15 482-928 eV ironies: coaene toes anacenemes 8, 303. 626. 48 
| Kentucky -.---- 16, 910, 814. 76 || West Virginia. . 781, 663, 47 
Louisiana (é) ... 632, 009. 26 || Wisconsin ......... 3, 096, 495, 92 
-. Maryland (f)..--..- oF 3, 986, 928, 18 ete Se ae 
_ Massachusetts .-..... 2, 424, 586, 26 Total by States and Terri- 
Mee MIChIGAN ;-.<-2---05- 1, 962, 397. 59 TONIOS ee eee ee ae 180, 894, 419. 70 
BE MINNCSOUG) -socec pene pe olen seo n0'e oe 1, 877, 796, 84 || Cash receipts from sale of adhe- 
BP STSSO UTI Oo. 5 ssca Guadaticw a eoonce 7, 730, 608, 20 SiVe stamps" .. -wasve sad aaimecica 14. 50 
Montana (g) 162, 642. 81 ——_— — ——— 
~ Nebraska (h) 2, 248, 624. 19 Aggregate receipts ........- 130, 894, 434. 20 
_ New Hampshire (i) ..-....- eres 469, 351, 54 
os * See note a, p. 7. 
°% @ Including the State of Nevada. 
e? b Including the Territory of Wyoming. 
7 ce Including the State of Rhode Island. 
* d Including the Indian Territory. 
oer é Including the State of Mississippi. ; ; wate 
oe f Including the Stato of Delaware, District of Columbia, and two counties of Virginia, 
vp g Including the Territories of Idaho and Utah. 
i Including Dakota. 
a %4 Including the States of Maine and Vermont. 


k Including the Territory of Arizona, R 
t Including Alaska and the Territory of Washington. 
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ToraL COLLECTIONS YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1889, IN STATES OR TERRITORIES 
CONSOLIDATED WITH OTHER DISTRICTS. 


Arizona (with New Mexico)..----..-.--2+----++ brs eg re 
Dakota (with Nebraska), estimated........ 5 tes Bat we 
District of Columbia (with Maryland) e ar Pipe re 
Delaware (with Maryland)-........-... 26. 569. 80 
Tdaho (with: Montana) 1.5... oss. ccnnw cance caccesansgnenenannas canccossiesemmecoasceceenasice= 53'"837. 84 
Mainerwith New kam pSbire)) 4) cess acmmcinelsiwaiestsnlsialestere sie el ance e nec e erence ewer ceeceees ie para 
Mississippi (with Louisiana) ---....2.---.----aenee cee e ne een eee ence ene cece ener ere nereenes 564.20 
INevadan(wiiie Onmin Oalitornia)isem ene tensa sae teelete setae hate tole mate seater <laralag Sieeiae\sieteieieiaia ieresianer 25, lea 
Rhodedslanducwith, Connecticut) wcuees sees cee anes sletaseneeceed-eaae seeenees . 286, rt a 
AUGER G INT OI TATIA) Wo fe cises cette ak site te tear dara ioe escent ce cee eae pian wes es 
Vermont (with New Hampshire) ........ oes, nae 
Washington and Alaska (with Oregon).........0+s0e---0-e : - 93, 450. a! 
Way OMMITEN( Wath OlOTACO) accme erect sachs aes Heomaniecee pamela hoot ane ns tea cae maar seanes 13, 049. 25 
* * * * * * *® 


COST OF COLLECTION. 


The cost of collection for the past fiscal year, distributed among the 
different items of appropriation, was approximately as follows: 


For salaries and expenses of collectors, including pay of deputy col- 
lectors, clerks, etc., and including expenses incident to enforcing the 


provisions of law taxing oleomargarine....-...---..------- eee $1, 747, 360.17 

For salaries and expenses of revenue agents, surveyors of distilleries, 
gaugers, storekeepers, and miscellaneous expenses...----.--------- 2, 107, 637. 00 
Kor paper, for internal-revenue.stamps.-..----2----<---20-55---2-s--5- 44, 563. 31 

For expenses of detecting and punishing violations of internal-reve- 
TADS shee ets Se cape i Re a Me he PORT R yl gr esl aE as A oes 29, 138. 03 

For salaries of officers, clerks, and employés in the office of Commis- 
HOUCLOf (nite al INE VenUOs «= one we onc che eee Sele ones a scenes a ominene 257, 030. 14 
FRODaLe Powe tees awe Sette ste oc See wale So cc ee eres ae ae ee epee 4, 185, 728. 65 


The percentage of the cost of collection is a fraction less than 3.2 per 
cent., which is exactly the same as the percentage of cost for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1888. Owing to the great number of distilleries in 
operation during the last fiscal year, and the increased quantity of 
spirits produced, resulting in an increase of the taxes collected from | 
that source, as compared with the receipts of the previous year, of more 
than $5,000,000, as shown in the accompanying statements, the expend- 
itures for the salaries of store-keepers, and the fees of gaugers were 
largely in excess of the amount estimated when the appropriation was 
made therefor. The result was, there were not funds enough to pay 
these officers in full for the month of June, 1889, and they have been 
paid up to the 8th of June only, leaving their accounts for the remain- 
der of the month of June unpaid until an appropriation is made to cover 
this deficiency. The amount of this deficiency, as shown by accounts 
now on file, is $107,637, and has been included in the cost of collection, 
as above stated, so that it appears that the’increase in the cost of col- 
lection,.as compared with the previous year, is in exact ratio with the 
increased collections. 

As the provisions of section 3154, Revised Statutes, require the assign- 
ment of a store-keeper to every distillery warehouse established by law, 
and of sections 3287, 3295, and 3320, Revised Statutes, require the pres- 
ence of a gauger at every distillery or rectifying establishment, when- 
ever spirits are to be gauged, the employment of these officers was not 
only compulsory, but absolutely necessary to enable the proper officers 
to collect the taxes on distilled spirits and protect the interests of the 
Government, even after it became evident that the appropriation for 
their payment was insufficient. 

The statement of the cost of collection does not include the cost of 
printing internal-revenue stamps, the appropriation for which is made 


directly to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and is not under the 
control of this office. 
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GENERAL CONDITION OF THE SERVICE. 


The offices of the several collectors of internal revenue have been 
subjected to rigid and careful examinations as often during the past 
fiscal year as was possible with the limited force of revenue agents at 
my command. Besides these examinations, during the past fiscal year 
and up to the date of this report, the offices of fifty-two collection dis- 
tricts have been transferred to new collectors, and at each of these 
transfers the accounts of the collectors have been checked up, and the 
condition of the district carefully examined. I regard the general con- 
dition of the service throughout the country as very satisfactory. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES. 


The act of Congress approved August 7, 1882, making provision for 
sundry civil expenses for the year ending June 30, 1883, required the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to make a detailed statement of all 
miscellaneous expenditures in the Bureau of Internal Revenue for which 
appropriation was made in that act. In accordance with this require- 
ment, I submit the following detailed statement of miscellaneous ex- 
penses incurred: 


Express charges on public money forwarded by collectors and deputy col- 


HSCUOTS MOL OMOSIBOL Vig. oestes eee nance ae ote ice ers cb cere tec cece cae bene sccm anUoomas 
MclesraphinocOn MUbILGLDUSINGSS ssonc...nsceciene enc cise- cs ececetes -a scene 570, 48 
MGC OM GOI GIS FIMMOLIOS heer ee eee ral os, Sue Boe Shae Soba babe Wosbee Seon AsO 
iivdrometers tor Use in CAUGING SPILits . ccc slees seas secac steens -eoeet eS 6, 294. 07 
SAU ALO USER eaten ames aon uk ck as eee erecas « casein ceases Ser 101. 00 
Stationery for internal-revenue officers ........-.-- ----0.------ ~~ scenes 12, 988. 52 
Internal-revenue record for internal-revenue officers .......-- Neg aea mina 2, 399. 96 
Federal reporter for office of the Commissioner....-..-..-.-..------------ 10. 00 
Compensation of United States attorneys in internal-revenue cases allowed 
‘ under sections 827 and 838, Revised Statutes..........---.------------- 1,551. 50 
Traveling expenses of clerks under special orders of the Department...---. 136. 53 
Expenses of seizures and sales by collectors ......--2. 200 .e-eee enenee ee 122. 05 

Ota nose csas Renee ete ead anes elaine o bisecia ca stine salsios olen eaneatn eS 31, 377. 33 


REVENUE AGENTS’ DIVISION. 


Twenty revenue agents have been employed during the last fiscal 
year—one as chief of division in this office, twelve in charge of territo- 
rial divisions, three in the examination of the offices and accounts of 
collectors, and four in assisting agents in charge of divisions, and on 
special duty. 


EXPENSES OF REVENUE AGENTS. 


There have been expended from the appropriation for salaries and 
expenses of revenue agents during the year the following amounts: 


MrAvsrecate salary of Agents... 2... on wowace sncnns ono nae cece cnnn ene eeee $44, 549. 00 
Aggregate amount for traveling expenses ..---..----------------- 02 ---+- 31, 517. 87 
Stationery furnished agents ...--.-.----. 0-202 22 ee oe eee nee eee eee 189. 26 
Transportation over Pacific railroads ...-...----- --- 2-2 ween ee ewer eeee- 627.72 

Total..... PHONO CHORE AI BOS ECCS OEC AE HEE EE IESE ME UOSe CASE EOD OSeE 76, 883, 85 


* * * *% * * % 
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ESTIMATED EXPENSES FOR NEXT FISCAL YEAR. “ 


I estimate the expenses of the Internal Revenue Service for the fiscal . 
year ending June 30, 1891, as follows: 


For salaries and expenses of collectors, including pay of deputy collectors 

and clerks, and expense of enforcing the act of August 2, 1886, taxing 

oleomargarine, and the act of August 4, 1886, imposing on the Govern- 

ment the expense of the inspection of tobatco exported..--..--------- #1, 800, 000 
For salaries and expenses of twenty revenue agents, for surveyors, for fees 

and expenses of gaugers, for salaries of store-keepers, and for miscella- 

MEOUSIOXPONSOS. <2 sos yeaa. eee resins eee one see e em aee ae nese atrial 2, 100, 000 
For paper for internal revenue stamps ..-....--.-----.---------+--------- 50, 000 
For detecting and bringing to trial and punishment persons guilty of vio- 

lating the internal revenue laws, including payment for information and 


WLOTOGELOM ee etn ce ote ee ole See oe ers Sieg elas See I ee tne are ota ee eter 50, 000 
For salaries of officers, clerks, and employés in the office of the Commis- 
SLOMET OL Lahert ay MOVGTUUG es ere res Je kk hic hee ete ean es ee mais es ieee 261, 590 


For expenses incident to the enforcement of the act of October 12, 1888, 
for the prevention of the manufacture and sale of adulterated foods and 
drugs in the District of Columbia, which provides for the analysis of 
such articles under the direction of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
TUG as ee ee eC oe ek ae nes ae Se ania URIS ects Do eee ore cee 5, 000 


Wotal Sees kee. Su PAR dae alitted Whenae aad cates Se cee eae tae ee ee 
* # & * % # % 


TOBACCO DIVISION. 


The aggregate amount of taxes collected from tobacco during the 
last fiscal year was $31,866,860.42. This amount includes internal- 
revenue taxes paid by stamps.on imported manufactured tobacco, snuff, 
cigars, and cigarettes. 

The increase of collections for the last fiscal year over those for the 
previous fiscal year, was from— 


se\ionutactired: tobaccor.. sence. ves weet ackcedee te cee eee nee eee $922, 850. 89 
Snuff SLSR eae Ee EO ECs EC ea a ee es Re eRe a 50, 130. 44 
Cigars. and. Cherooty 2c vice vhyks Senet wy ed ones eye see inepeneyeseake 67, 976. 97 
(TO ALO NEES TS Barve daira cient cet ele ieeitoraree fermen ace minela mere eee 144, 467. 63 

Mopalsmcerease; OL. COUMSCtONA. cece use skates te eae oe et te oer oe nee roar. 185, 425. 93 


The increase in the quantity of tobacco and snuff and in the number 
of cigars and cigarettes for the last fiscal year over those taxed during 
the previous fiscal year was: 


Mantiaeburedebokacoos scan. cack see ae doe ce sk epee ee ees pounds.. 11,535, 636 

MODEL ete ac seers 2 ee ee Ie Uae a NE Nene, Sel nee mains do.... 626, 631 
OUD 25 crave sieic wate een ee o Rime ae Meee eee ae eee sae «0O55.5 12716259671 

MISBIS semieaicr an ates te cso ptete eae vee says secs sis'sleleisainiee era ae number.. 22, 658, 990 

OP PAT POOR Use sHecue ae bees Coe ee eeL c bauigae Seah lee eee do.... 288,789, 260 
TUDE gre ee ao, Ae Reem, fe eee ce do.... 311,448,250 


The export account shows an increase in manufactured tobacco of 
118,383 pounds; anincrease in the number of cigars exported of 266,700 ; 
and an increase in the number of cigarettes exported of 65,909,950. 

The number of cigars imported during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1589, was 90,087,407, ‘The value of the manufactured tobacco imported 
was $70,353. ‘ 

% & * % * % * 
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PRODUCTION OF TOBACCO, SNUFF, CIGARS, AND CIGARETTES. 


The production of tobacco, snuff, cigars, and cigarettes for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1889, computed from the receipts from stamps sold 
or all such goods as were put on the market for consumption, together 
with those removed in bond for export, and including importations, 
was: 


TOBACCO AND SNUFF. 


Pounds, 

PRs ete CUR rere tints att coerce eee Si icaic Fins KBE Co ece b sees eae EEE 213, 461, 249 
SUND e = Sg SASS pl SEE rere eck SU Topi Wa saa A 8, 063, 620 
rsiopaccodnd: oniift teem ls 2. cadet 2 e.cd wondie swe ds davcoake caus 221, 524, 869 
iLobaceo ani siraie GxpoOrted .- bos scscewdacaat <: Siaisebiesuews cadebh vied 13, 622, 410 
Bova production for fiscal year (889... =. 62525 -- nc ~~ we tece veces 235, 147, 279 
Total: production for fiscal year 1888... 5 Js seece- ces sees ecsa ence 222, 866, 829 
Motalanerease over fiscal year 1888. seme sus shee ees ays aun o8 12, 280, 450 


The increase of taxed tobacco and snuff over fiscal year 1888 was 
12,162,267 pounds ; of tobacco exported, 118,183 pounds. 


CIGARS AND CIGARETTES. 


Number. 

Cigars and cheroots..-.--.- nhs Nalisictn a mia ce Ais eat Re oe mae oaks ovens 3, 867, 385, 640 
(ORGIES canes SEIS COSI ET RPT TO ote gee A STRSTR Pe 2, 151, 515, 360 
Po taletel <OChoas since sn cate sy setas Moe se se cale ss bons snes seas we 6, 018, 901, 000 
Oar OrpOL Ces, = Soe a rad «abla piste sho cies oe nicin se ciginiae is caw etal maple eee 1, 699, 325 
Cimaretiios exporved se... hes ae nina tepeoceaa at site nisoe sain ae eee ae oe y- 246, 679, 750 
otal producttordscalyear 1889" is. ose eax aig eee cone ee aeees 6, 267, 280, 075 

otal produchtor fiscal year $688). 22.2. Foon. < ace bern sn nee 5, 889, 655, 175 
Increase ....- Pincha acs Sea ea's mae elo oille emis wins eka a re 377, 624, 900 


The increase of taxed cigars was 22,658,990; of taxed cigarettes, 
288,789,260; of cigars exported, 266,700; and of cigarettes exported, 
65,909,950. 


SPECIAL-TAX PAYERS. 
t 


Special tax year ended April 30, 1889. 


Manufacturers of tobacco ..-. .----. scence neces ee been ae Oe aise aie ace et Rita water = 902 
_ Manufacturers of cigars and cigarettes...-.. ..--------2+ ee seee ce cee cn enee 20, 684 
SCO TATEnSOt UOUACCO Rut. actin c le cat cavctdo ce wa cate. co aces seems cueuscass aa i, 660 
ernie roinele ae ODACGO Ss. besa bese at on ccle tin wins oe aiclaine mene sicas aaininn = santa 3, 831 
Dealers in leaf tobacco, not exceeding 25,000 pounds-.....0..sence0+-------- 1,041 
ge Retail dealers im beaf tobacco... ... - 22... 12-2 eee neces cones raccen sees 2 1 
_ Dealers in manufactured tobacco..... CEES AAT CORE OE On Hoe Cee bere merce 590, 013 
a LES ig ML enh OPM RAS FASS T Le tt EB OB iy ae 618, 132 
_ Special-tax payers previous fiscal year, as computed..-...---.22---00¢ sees 554, 402 
Tnerease during special-tax WOABIUGSO MN. jacs coagalccmes ecat(o Sopher ats See ae 63, 730 

& % ® % & & & 
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DIVISION OF DISTILLED SPIRITS. 


The statements under the above heading relating to the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1889, exhibit the number of grain, molasses, and fruit 
distilleries which were registered and operated in each State and col- 
lection district; the number and capacity of the grain and molasses 
distilleries in operation atthe beginning of each month in the year andof 
the three following months; the number of grain distilleries, classified 
according to their different. capacities, registered and operated in each 
district and State; the quantities and several kinds of grain and other 
materials used in the production of distilled spirits in ‘each State and 
collection district; the different kinds of fruit brandy produced during 
the year in each State and collection district; the quantity of distilled 
spirits, in proof-gallons, rectified in the several districts and States; 
and the number of cattle and hogs fed at the registered grain distiller- 
ies, together with other items. 


DISTILLERIES REGISTERED AND OPERATED. 


The following statement shows the number of distilleries registered 
and operated during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889: 


Grain. Molasses. Fruit. re 

= 3 

i>) 

AS =) 

Fee 3 a 3g 2 5 

States and Territories. ® rd 2 re 2 < &0 S) 

a 3 5 & a = 2 3 

~» age, +2 ~ ~ a tl fo} 

sg z 5 lees g 5 = a 

ee eee een erotics ho 

ia) o a ie) Sj ° a aH 
PAJAW AIN GS Sannitic carotid npesscdsa'scsncne ss 1 Se were sale owe 63 63 64 64 
VANcAanSasiocenabe essa ce oueee con eanduns 33 3 ie Ae ees ee 54 54 87 85 
@alutoriiason lacie sae att onesies coc ew tas 2 BHilicwewoles aces 273 260 275 262 
Pontiecticuyerc.weaceuscessnecowcws ees 1 Tee ates bese 52 52 53 53 
SOTA ye Saco qmaGdenaene suca noo are 87 Sole sea coos 95 95 182 177 
MIN GIs Seer race ae ee acecck tote eas tees 21 IK eae Sears 23 20 44 38 
Am Guana fac. ce eee cute sale tins neue anes TY (Us | ESAS Sea ae 56 56 67 67 
TO Were ae ee Pem amen a he Wen Se aon oan of poate anl aes cibces talcum an 3 3 S 3 
SRSA G hceete cia eee ae eee ee re ed be ee aie ne eel see ere eel ee eeashccte ae 1 1 a 1 
AROUENCIGY ck ee buesteen tol beeaeees 348 297 1 - 299 286 648 584 
OUTS ATS ee eee Ro bee Til eS Mell eee ea: toe eee 12 12 12 12 
Marvilam dn etic. cats keke w Nose octet eam 26 PEW a See Beers 39 39 65 62 
MMassachusetts’s..:4;abose'secdaccesencs 1 1 8 8 6 6 15 15 
NI UNCSOUA Te aate siete saa cor eenaans cance eee 2 PAR Pet esl Bape RS ecin at aes ae 2 2 
NASSOUT == Sune owned cs cemceeseatensecess 34 BOM eS eeellees ee 55 49 89 79 
Ne Drag kamen apa eeasicee tee nutes emes ee. g g WR Shee See cea (Sst tenes rea 3 a 
NG WeMGRICO macy ceas oe pass ceomen cand oat sel oan | Reb ceria omen ecm 6 5 6 5 
NGM HAnIDSHITG. coat. vcece sae seta mee ec hee teat clccueueee i 1 1 1 2 2 
ENowaclemsOyie sense coeee eas tectes 4 al aL SS, iii ern te 71 Eph 72 72 
New York . aes i 2 Del eee ees 56 56 58 
North Carolina F 1, 333 
Obior texas: "68 
Oregon 1l 
Pennsylvania... 116 
South Carolina .. 29 
‘Tennessee 316 
Texas 25 
Virginia 769 
West Virginia 86 
Wisconsin 4 
Totalieecautnacauewetararas'scis'<3 1,440 | 1, 267 10 10 | 3,126} 3,072) 4,576 4, 849 
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GRAIN AND MOLASSES DISTILLERIES IN OPERATION SEPTEMBER Hf 


1880 TO issy. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING THE NuMBER AND CAPACITY oF GRAIN AND 
MOLASSES DISTILLERIES IN OPERATION ON THE IsT DAY OF SEPTEMBER IN EACH 
OF THE YEARS 1880 To 1889, INCLUSIVE. 


Date. - 


September 1, 1880 
September 1, 1881 
September 1, 1882 
September 1, 1883 
September i, 1884 
September 1, 1885 
September 1, 1886 
September 1, 1887 
September 1, 1888 
September 1, 1889 


* 


t 


Number of dis- | Capacity of grain | Capacity of molas-| Total 
tilleries. distilleries. ses distilleries. |spirit-pro- 
ducing 
capacity 
Grain. Molasses.| Grain. | Spirits. |Molasses.| Spirits, | Per day. 
Bushels. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 
Pemectiele cow sae 372 6 69,013 | 275, 364 8, 899 7, 564 282, 928 
mnie mint seal ieee 298 5 70, 193 272, 806 8, 573 7, 287 280, 093 
Steatara Setelcieen a: 198 il 57,755 | 227, 973 10, 426 8, 861 236, 834 
ania seiati aieetaiae 387 7 56,859 | 224, 107 8, 721 6, 818 230, 925 
Rae ae le 294 8| 47,855 | 189, 308 8, 814 7,424 ' 196,732 
pt snacetas sme 212 8 42,594 | 174,295 7, 122 6, 054 180, 349 
Rem eeeintstapias 305 9 46, 180 181, 223 8, 853 7, 524 188, 747 
peste salad Cote ea: 293 8 50, 355°] 199, 100 6, 460 5, 493 204, 593 
Sawa ass ste alae 399 5 33, 294 | 141, 963 4, 465 8, 798 145, 761 
abies s ciel ce nee 376 5 40,946 | 172, 526 3, 574 3, 0387 175, 563 \ 
{ ; 
* * * * * * 


The total number of grain, molasses, and fruit distilleries registered 
and operated during the year is 4,576 and 4,349, respectively. 


* 


* 


* * 


* 


* 


* 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF MATERIALS USED AND SPIRITS PRODUCED DURING 


THE LAST TEN (FISCAL) YEARS. 


“ Spirits Molasses Rum 
Grain used. produced. used. produced. 
Bushels. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
24, 006,359 | 87, 915, 969 8,110,190] 2, 489, 301 
81,291, 175 115, 609, 644 2, 710, 307 2, 118, 506 
27, 459, 095 | 104, 149, 077 2,121,804 | 1, 704, 084 
18, 644,787 | 72, 235, 175 2,373,106 | 1, 801, 960 
18, 927, 982 73, 724, 581 2, 259, 536 1, 711, 158 
17, 865, 203 72, 834, 198 2, 719, 416 2, 081, 165 
19,195, 832 | 78, 544, 428 2,308,130) 1, 799, 952 
17, 959, 565 15, 974, 376 2, 428, 783 1, 857, 223 
16, 122, 509 68, 388, 160 2. 519, 494 1, 891, 246 
20, 990, 924 87, 887, 456 1, 951, 104 1, 471, 054 
212, 462, 931 | 837, 263, 064 24, 501, 870 | 18, 875, 649 
21, 246,293 | 83, 726, 306 2,450,187 | 1, 887, 564 


The quantity of grain used in the production of spirits during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1889 (20,990,924 bushels), is an increase of 
4,868,415 bushels over the amount used in the preceding fiscal year 
(16,122,509 bushels), and is 255,369 bushels less than the average 
(21,246,293 bushels) for the last ten years. 

The number of gallons of spirits produced from grain during the year 


(87,887,456 gallons) 
duct (68,388,160 gallons) of the year end 


shows an increase of 19,499,296 gallons over the pro- 
ed June 30, 1888, and is 4,161,150 


gallons more than the average produced (83,726,306 gallons) for the last 


ten years. 


The yield of spirits from each bushel of grain is 4.18+ gallons. The 
yield for the two preceding years was 4.23-+- for 1887 and 4.24-+ for 1888, 
The quantity of molasses used for the production of rum during the 
fiscal year (1,951,104 gallons) shows a decrease of 568,390 gallons from 
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the quantity used in the previous year (2,519,494 gallons), and is 499,083 
gallons léss than the average (2,450,187 gallons) for the last ten years. 

The quantity of rum distilled from molasses during the fiscal year 
(1,471,054 gallons) shows a decrease of 420,192 gallons from the product 
of the previous year (1,891,246 gallons), and is 416,510 gallons less than 
the average product (1,887,564 gallons) for the last ten years. 

% * % ee # % % 
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STOCK FED AT DISTILLERIES. 
* = * % * Eo * 
The following statement shows the number of cattle and hogs fed at 
registered grain distilleries, arranged by States: 


3 4A eB A gies 
2 g fe| 4 2 fe | 28 
: 845 Sra} ae Sys oF go 
“Bs oa Be] Ss, oa |fm| fox 
States. 5 5 53 ) om. | 52 |] soe 
ont ae ae | Be Ao S&F | AoS 
a ck fq | 2 ma Sq] aes 
A g ere q § on Se g 
=| © Fe Ss ° b oF 
A H 4 A a <q A ; 
VATICANIGAG os a. asbeeus bie'en etuncesca aeiew 112 20, 300 | 181+] 1, 062 89,880 | 844 110, 180 
CalifOun Lane as seve ee owe peel Uae cee aw eS oer laceesee etek sieeaaen 1,433 | 308,160 | 211+ 303, 160 
YONMECHICUL nue ceca cs aeesecsis-eene 102 BY, O00 T OUUN Wemsee ce lecee nce nar] comes 30, 600 
Gacneiars caine erent ee oc see 412 61,800 | 150 | 2,700 | 243,000 | 90 304, 800 
SUNOS) ee eleclte ee ar eon eis wml ae sale mietel= = 20-1757)" 53037, O74 | 2404 | ecco oi ecteeelteecll etter 5, 037, 074 
Sega an deere ee sie sislsie'e cicieieeric- mle claiaiere’e 4,635 | 1,188, 350 | 245+ 20 2,000 | 100 | 1, 140, 350 
IQCHNC ka anes eiieene ee anise an ees cise 20,394 | 4,339, 890 | 212+) 15,237 | 648,363 | 424+] 4, 988, 253 
Wary ind ite ser crus ceuceevccccucsee 65 12,100 | 186+} 669] 63,632) 954] 75,732 
Massachusetts: .\ new <ncmeennsaupeeu aus 100 25, 000 | 250 30 9,000 | 300 34, 000 
Minnesota ..-2 25-2202 eee een e ne enna ns 142 00) B80) | PoOO yer occa eames a oer 55, 880 
Missouri...-... ReGtatc wana awucn ae cia 1, 471 75,410 | 51+] 1,488 85, 068 | 57+ 160, 478 
Nebraska ...--22---eeee es ee ee eune encase 2, 014 494, 000 | D45-b)icd. teal lowes ae sn cy laments 494, 000 
New Jersey. -------- eee eens cence ne wecens 317 BB 760 | 2800 chee SHth ea ele Som ate 88, 760 
New Worlis22:h--emer= SSeeueascreeeee 584 LOD, 'S00' | pLSS4-]2- Gea es bee ee | ee 169, 800 
DNOrtn COTOURA MecwcnadecaoeeaGarsecas= 389 42,675 | 109+| 4,044 | 246,038] 60+ 288, 713 
Se OSS ean he SRE ISOS aencemEee oa ae 1, 825 496, 572 | 272+ 394 28,628 | 72+ 525, 200 
Oregon ...--------0s---- oes cese ee eee eee|----- ~~] eee ----2---|------ 1 120 3,060 | 25+ 3, 060 
PeunSyly ania. s Sus ce anwes cee Stein sinte 1, 213 281, 552 | 232+-| 3,638 | 291,514 | 80+ 578, 066 
MeMNesS6G) 2. ease v wuss asvebas ee awUE iE 754 | 182, 700 | 242++) 4,196 | 351, 128 83-+ 533, 828 
ESS Sr renee any Seer am any winoee || eens, Bet 115 5, 750 | 50 5,750 
WIP AINA Vearest +a siasisices aviceGu salve: 79 10, 610 | 134+ 963 94,7385 | 984 105, 845 
WWGSo) VOMOIU coin dea eeeee elects als 109 13, 080 | 120 109 9,156 | 84 22, 236 
DWASGORSIN: - sca venwinecisumen dest tavenny 346 87, 000 | 251+ 007 1, 400 | 200 88, 400 
Wotal seule sede. swan esta eiaatns 55, 238 | 12, 602, 653 | 228+] 36,225 |2, 475.512 | 68-++| 15, 078, 165 
SUMMARY. 
Number of cattle fed at registered grain distilleries in the United States. .............2.. 55, 238 
Totawinerease in weirht, of Cattles< j..: secs ooceee pew ke eee e ee see ease en -pounds.. 12, 602) 653 


Average increase in weight of cattle 
Number of hogs fed at registered grain distille 
Lotalancerease in weight of hocs.. ..W 25 lscsccs ceahewaaaos cosmeesone sae 
Average increase in weight of hogs . Seek 
Total aumMmpor oF cubtle and hogs Ted! ...cchc 2. sced oa tipckveuee aon ebatudia nee. tpen deen oan 91, 463 

Total increase in weight of cattle and hogs -pounds.. 15 078, 165 

Average increase in weight of cattle and hogs... --.-sencerenee senses ce eeeee nse nae QO: <3 , i 1644 


* ® * * * 
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REPORT OF THE MICROSOCOPIST ON THE ANALYSES OF SUSPECTED 
WHISKY. 


During the past year many samples of whisky were sent in for analy- 
sis to ascertain whether they had been artificially colored by the addi- 
tion of caramel or other coloring matter. To establish a standard by 
which such samples could be judged, the collectors of internal revenue 
of the ninth district of Pennsylvania and of the seventh district of 
Kentucky were requested to obtain samples of one, two, three, and 
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_ four year old whiskies direct from distillers who were known as not em- 
ploying any artificial means to either color or age their goods. 

There appears to be a class of distillers who desire to market their 
product as soon as possible, and who, by heavily charring their barrels, 
adding a little caramel or prune-juice, or by some of the so-called aging 
processes, endeavor so to color their new and colorless whiskies as to 
deceive the consumer. 

FERMENTATION. 


In the manufacture of both malt and distilled liquors the object is to 
convert the starch of the grain employed, by suitable fermentation, into 
alcohol. In the one case a low percentage of alcohol is striven for, and 
in the other the maximum amount that is capable of being produced. 

Chemically speaking, fermentation takes place wherever an organic 
compound undergoes changes of composition under the influence of a 
nitrogenous substance called a ferment, which acts in small quantities 
and yields nothing appreciable to the fermented substance. These fer- 
ments are living minute vegetable cells, and different varieties are found 
in the various fermentations with which we are familiar, viz, alcoholic, 
acetic, lactic, butyric, etc. 

In normal alcobolic or spirituous fermentation we find the minute 
vegetable cells commonly called yeast growing and multiplying, assim- 


2 ilating the sugar or glucose found in the infusion or solution (whether 


the glucose is derived from the starch of the grain, by the action of an- 
other ferment-called diastase, or artificially prepared), and excreting a 
large proportion in the form of carbonic acid and alcohol. 

Theoretically 105.3 parts of glucose, corresponding to 100 parts of 
cane sugar, would produce about 51 parts of alcohol and 49 parts of 
carbonic acid, but as a matter of fact Pasteur and other investigators 
have found that there were smail quantities of other products present, 
so that the theoretical yield is not obtained. 

The materials from which alcohol can be produced by fermentation 
may be arravged in three groups: first, grapes and other sweet fruits 


_ which contain fermentable sugar or glucose, the expressed juice of 


which at once enters into fermentation on exposure to air; second, sub- 
stances which contain common or cane sugar; the first step in the 
_ process of fermentation being the formation of glucose by taking up the 
_ elements of water; and, third, the various kinds of grains, potatoes, and 
- other substances containing starch, which by the action of a peculiar 
ferment, diastase, naturally or by the action of dilute mineral acids 
artificially, is converted into glucose. 
Under the general name of ferment or yeast a large number of varie- 
- ties and species are included, which resemble each other in form but 
_ differ greatly in their properties and characters. The germs of these 
__ yeasts are everywhere floating in the air, especially in the hot summer 
~ months, aud when they encounter a favorable soil for their development 
_ they grow and multiply like other plants under similar conditions; for 
~ instance, when they attach themselves to the stems and skins of fruit 
_ they give rise to the “spontaneous” fermentation of grapes, apples, 
pears, etc. 

In addition to the yeast germs, the air of any locality contains numer- 
~ ous living organisms, the mold, bacteria, and other micro-fungi, for the 
- most part injurious to the making of the wort and forming the true 


- ferments of disease. 


Among all these ferments several species will set up alcoholic fermen- 
_ tation in the wort and transform it into alcohol and carbonic acid, but 
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all of them will not give a good product. On the contrary, the great 
majority of these spontaneous yeasts would have disastrous effects, for 
the brewer especially, decomposing the beer to such an extent as to 
render it unsalable. 

The species called Saccharomyces cerevisie constitutes the large class 
of beer yeast proper, and the one the best known and studied. Two 
varieties of Saccharomyces cerevisie are extensively cultivated, the high 
or upper (Obergiihrung, fermentation haute) and the inferior or lower 
(Untergiibrung, fermentation basse). The former is used with a high, 
15° to 18° ©. (59° to 65° Fahr.), temperature, the yeast and impurities 
rising to the top of the vat, whence they are removed by skimming; and 
the latter at a low temperature, between 4° and 10° C. (39° to 50° Fahr.), 
where the fermentation takes place slowly and the yeast settles at the 
bottom in a compact mass. Each variety will produce its own peculiar 
and characteristic fermentation. A mixture of either of these varieties 
with one or several other species of Saccharomyces as Sacch. ellipsoidens, 
mycoderma, etc., results in disaster to the wort. 

The wort naturally presents a proper soil for these harmful as well as 
for the proper or true ferments, and it is not surprising that the germs 
of the noxious flourish and develop to the detriment of the true yeast 
plant. 

These yeast plants and germs are so minute as to require the use of a 
microscope with high power objectives to discern and differentiate them. 
Like all other fungi they are capable of distinct cultivation, and with 
the exercise of some care, and the assistance of a trained observer, a 
brewer or distiller, after some experiments, could maintain a crop of 
such particular yeast plant as yields the best results and gives a uni- 
form product. 

This method of “ pure” cultivation has been extensively employed in 
breweries in Denmark, Germany, and elsewhere in Hurope, and there 
is no scientific reason why the same system should not be carried on in 
this country to the great improvement of our beers. 

At the old Carlsberg brewery near Copenhagen, Professor Hansen 
has cultivated two varieties of bottom Sacch. cerev., which give differ- 
ent results in practice. One gives a beer well adapted for bottling, and 
is chiefly employed for home use. The other gives a good draught beer, 
containing more carbonic acid than the former variety ; it is not adapted 
for bottling, but is much preferred by German brewers, and is there- 
fore chiefly cultivated for export. 

Experiments upon an industrial scale are being carried on at Burton- 
on-Trent, in England, with different species of pure yeast. Several 
varieties of Sacch. cerev, have been separated from the yeast generally 
employed and cultivated, which, when used on a practical scale, give 
entirely different results, both as to flavor, brightening, attenuation, 
and mode of separation of the yeast. Experiments have also shown 
that these characteristics can be maintained unimpaired throughout a 
very great many successive fermentations in the brewery. Cultivations 
have been started from a single yeast cell, and with proper care have 
been maintained for a long time. 

On a commercial scale the cultivation should be conducted in suffi- 
ciently large vessels to yield the necessary amount of yeast’ used for 
fermentation. Tor this purpose two vessels should be employed, one 
in which the wort used for cultivation is sterilized by being boiled, 
then stirred and aerated, excess of pressure being prevented by means 
of air filtered through sterilized cotton; into the other (the fermenting 
vessel, previously sterilized by steam) the sterilied zwort is forced, and 
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pure yeast from the laboratory added. When the fermentation is at 
an end the liquid is run off, the apparatus filled with wort, stirred, and 
very nearly emptied. The wort so obtained, and containing yeast, is 
then transferred to the brewing vessels; the residue in the apparatus, 
with the addition of sterilized wort, serves for the future production of 
yeast. Pure yeast can thus be continually obtained without fresh inoc- 
ulation, as the small amount remaining in the fermenting vessel serves 
this purpose. These vessels are jacketed and provided with the neces- 
sary safety-valves, ventilators for admitting filtered air, exit tubes for 
the escape of steam and carbonic acid, thermometers and manometers 
for regulating temperature and pressure, and inlets and outlets for 
wort, beer, and yeast. 
DISTILLATION. 


The object of the distiller is to separate the alcohol contained in the 
fermented wort from the foreign matter with which itis associated. For 
this purpose he has resort to a still. The alcohol thus produced is not, 
as has been well known for some time, a single substance, homogeneous, 
always the same inits nature, form, and effects; on the contrary, it is an 
extremely variable body, of diverse chemical composition and physical 
characteristics; it is not one alcohol but many, which chemists have 
divided into several series. 

The distiller commonly divides the product of his still into three 
classes: (1) Products with a bad taste, the heads; (2) alcohol, properly 
speaking; and (3) products with a bad taste, the tails. The first and 
third are kept separate from the middle, which is the most valuable 
portion. The following table, according to Dr. Rabuteau, gives the boil- 
ing points of these different products: 


= 


Boils at— 
Products of distillation. 
Degrees | Degrees 
Centi- | Fahren- 
grade. heit. 

- Products with a bad taste, the heads: " 
Aldehyde. ..-.------ <2 ---- ee eee ee eee renee cere eee e cone tence ener meres 20.8 69. 4 
Acetic ether .------ 22. ---- 22 en eee eee eee een n enn eee teen ete ee ens este nen ene 72.7 162.9 

Alcohol, grain spirits, ethyl] alcohol ..---.-+-+--0----- +22 pee teen ne eee rece ne seen es 78. 0 172.4 
Products with a bad taste, the tails: 
Propyl alcohol. .-.-..--- 00 - 2-2 ee cece ence ewe cence ce cee e reer rennet eseeeerecnan 97.0 206. 6 
Buty] alcohol .-2- 22... 2.22 eee cen en tena een nce eee een c ees cnenasccnseecene 109. 0 228. 2 
Amy! alcohol ... 22.1.0. 00. cc cn cee cence sewn ee castes ree nine cence cceeewerewses 132.0 269. 6 
VAlOIAM ICO EDOM ae mm ele cainle toh tae «alent sonia eo viswahelw <inlclvle nie ad en/mds omniesieisiwisicto's 133. 0 271. 4 
Awyl acetate and other nameless products..--------+-- +--+ een ween eee eens ees 136. 0 276. 8 


It is fortunate that the products of the first class have such low boil- 
ing points that they can be got rid of very easily by fractional distil- 
lation, for they are dangerous poisons. J 

Aldehyde is a colorless, easily mobile liquid, having a specific gravity 
of 0.8009 at 0° C. (Kopp). Its vapor density was found by Liebig to be 
1.532, who also states that when inhaled in large quantities the vapors, 
of a peculiar ethereal suffocating odor, produce a cramp, which for a 
few seconds takes away the power of respiration. (Isidore Pierre com- 
pares its action to that of sulphurous acid.) It is miscible with water 
in all proportions, heat being evolved, and. it is likewise soluble in both 
alcohol and ether. The addition of water raises the boiling point of 
aldehyde. It absorbs oxygen and is slowly converted into acetic acid. 
(Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s Chemistry). 
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Ethyl acetate or acetic ether is a mobile liquid possessing a penetrat- 
ing, refreshing smell and a pleasant burning taste. It has a speciiic 
gravity of 0.91046 at 0° C. (Kopp). Its vapor density was found by 
Boullay and Dumas to be 3,016. It mixes with alcohol, ether, acetic 
acid, ete., in all proportions, and dissolves a large number of resins, 
oils, and other organic bodies. Its action in many cases, when used as 
medicine, resembles that of common ether, but it possesses a more 
agreeable taste and smell. It is also used for addition to the poorer 
classes of wine, liqueurs, ete. (Roscoe aud Schorlemmer’s Chemistry). 
According to Prof. Dujardin-Beaumetz the toxic dose of aldehyde is 
from 1 to 1.25 grams, and that of acetic ether 4 grams per kilogram of 
the weight of the animal. 

The properties of ethyl, spirits of wine, and methyl alcohols have al- 
ready been described (Report Commissioner Internal Revenue, 1888, p. 
CXIV). 

The tails or faints, as well as the still less volatile or ordinary fusel 
oil, are mixtures of several alcohols and fatty acid ethers, their relative 
quantities depending on the nature of the materials used in mashing, 
belonging to the higher series of alcohols, and consequently possessing 
greater toxic effects. 

Propy! alcohol was discovered by Chancel in 1853 in small quantities 
in fusel oil obtained in the manufacture of wine-brandy. It resembles 
ethyl alcohol in its odor. It has a specific gravity of 0.8198 at 0° C., 
and boils, according to various observers, from 96° to 98° ©. The lat- 
ter number is probably the correct one, as the boiling points of the nor- 
mal alcohols increase 19.6° C. for every increment in composition of 
CH, (Grimshaw and Schorlemmer). It is miscible in all proportions 
with water, but, on the addition of easily-soluble salts, as calcium chlo- 
ride, etc., it separates out from aqueous solutions. Propyl alcohol is 
not used in the arts or manufactures, but is chiefly employed in scien- 
tific research (Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s Chemistry). It is, toxically, 
more active than ethyl alcohol, the dose is from 3 to 4 grams per kilo- 
gram of the weight of the animal. 

Butyl] alcohol occurs in varying quantities in several fusel oils, and 
is especially found in the spirits from beet-root, potatoes, and grain. 
It was discovered by Wurtz in 1852. It is a somewhat mobile liquid, 
possessing a spirituous smell, but at the same time a fusel-oil odor, re- 
sembling that of syringa flowers. It boils at 108° to 109° C., and has 
a specific gravity of 0.817 at 0° C. At ordinary temperatures it dis- 
solves in ten parts of water, and the greater part is separated from solu- 
tion on the addition of easily-soluble salts, chloride of calcium, common 
salt, etc. According to Rabuteau it is toxically four times as active as 
ethyl alcohol, its dose being 2 grams per kilogram of the weight of the 
animal. It has a toxic action on the heart and blood, producing mus- 
cular trembling and in large doses convulsive spasms. . 

Amyl alcohol was so called by Cahours because it was chiefly found in 
spirits obtained from bodies containing starch (amylum). It is com- 
monly called potato spirits. It has been found since to occur in all 
fusel oils. Amyl alcohol was for a long time considered to be one dis- 
tinct compound. Biot first drew attention to the fact that this body 
possesses the power of rotating the plane of polarized light to the left 
and Pasteur, in 1855, pointed out that the rotary powers of different 
samples of amyl alcohol vary according to the source from which the 
are obtained. From this he concluded that the body termed amyl ab 
cohol is a mixture in varying proportions of an optically active and an 
optically inactive compound. He succeeded in obtaining the two mod- 
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ifications of the alcohol, and experiments of later investigators have es- 
tablished that they do not possess an identical chemical constitution. 
Fermentation amyl alcohol is a colorless, highly refracting liquid, pos- 
sessing a burning taste and a penetrating smell, boiling at 131°-132° 
C., and solidifying at —21° ©. Inhalation of its vapors produces diffi- 
culty of breathing, coughing, headache, and giddiness. (Roscoe and 
Schorlemmer’s Chemistry). It killsrapidly, according to Dujardin-Beau- 
metz, in doses of from 1.59 to 1.75 grams per kilogram of the weight of 
the animal. Even in small doses it exerts a powerful effect, bringing 
about intoxication and coma, producing at first a violent excitement of 
be nerve centers, followed by depression of the sensitive and motive 
Orces. o 

Valerianic ether is a colorless liquid, having an irritating taste, and 
an odor which has been compared to that of apples; is met with in an 
extremely small proportion in fusel oils. The same is true in regard to 
amyl acetate, a colorless liquid of a peculiar and irritating taste, of an 
odor that recalls that of pears. ‘ Both of these substances have been 
little studied by chemists, 

In short, very complex in their compositions, which are still very im- 
perfectly known, the ‘‘ spirits” of commerce not only contain the ethyl, 
propyl, butyl, and amy] series of aleohol compounds, on which most re- 
search has been concentrated, but also a certain number of other pro- 
ducts, as pyridin and several aldehydes of unknown composition. 

Drs. Laborde and Magnan submitted a report to the French Acad- 
emy of Medicine, October 21, 1888, giving the results of their experi- 
ments with the higher alcohols and artificial bouquets, in regard to 
their toxic effects on animals, comparing the effects of the natural prod- 
ucts with those of the artificial products. (Rev. Ques. 4s., T. 2, 1888, 
pp. 1369, 1423.) ; 

All spirits consist of a more or less diluted ethyl alcohol containing 
traces of the higher-boiling compounds, commonly called fusel oil, the 
proportion depending on the care exercised by the distiller in stopping 
the distillation when the vapor temperature rises above the boiling point 
of ethyl alcohol, and certain flavoring bodies depending on the mate- 
rial employed. The deleterious effects of raw spirits are attributable to 
the presence of these higher-boiling alcohols, which by slow oxidation, 
by exposure to the air, are more or less changed and converted into 
certain ethers which are comparatively harmless. 

Few accurate experiments have been made on the actual proportions 
of amyl alcohol present in whiskies. According to Dupré, a sample of 
Scotch whisky contains 0.19; of “ Cape Smoke,” 0.24, and of “Common 
Samshoe,” of 0.18 of amyl alcohol per 100 parts of ethyl alcohol. 

A large proportion of the cheapest whiskies found in our markets is 
made by rectifiers by diluting “ pure neutral” or “cologne” spirits to 
proof strength with water, adding some burnt sugar, caramel, or prune 
juice to color it, and certain artificial essences with a little tannin to 
give the desired flavors. Innumerable recipes are known to the trade 
for compounding from a barrel of cologne spirits, brandy, whisky, 
either rye or bourbon, and gin as may be required. A slightly higher 
grade of cheap whisky is made by adding one part of a highly 
flavored whisky to three parts of cologne spirits, diluted to proof 
strength. : 

Raw spirits are colorless, or nearly so, and if stored in glass or earth- 
enware vessels would so remain, but if kept in oaken barrels they 
gradually acquire a lighter or darker topaz color. If the staves of the 
barrel are heavily charred the spirits rapidly acquire a blackish topaz 
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color, and if stored in a warm room or if the contents of the barrel are 
raised to nearly the boiling point by the introduction of a steam coil 
(the so-called aging process), the color becomes very dark in less than 


twelve hours. « 
* % x *% * # % 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF SPIRITS. 


The quantity of spirits (89,358,510 gallons) produced and deposited in 
distillery warehouses during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, is 
more than the production (70,279,406 gallons) of the year 1888 by 
19,079,104 gallons. The difference is distributed among the different 
kinds known to the trade as follows: 


Increase in the production of— Gallons. 
Bourbom wiWisk:ysccccace cc gee eve es a siaisimasialele ie inie oaiainies! simiaintialelnnis 14, 497, 175 
Rye whisky -- 2-2. een5 20 oe ne oe ee 2 oe eee cee ee ene ee ne ee eee nee 2, 870, 078 

ANG terete oo as ewine Sasieicel cme nce see riaine ioe oie ate ar am stainless ery 156, 978 
TEIN WWAUOGIS Be coaceseoe Sas won ee eee ce eee ce ene eens cece cree wees 13, 059 
Pure, neutral, or cologne spirits -...--..-2...----- ----- 2 wee tee nn 963, 441 
Miscellaneous. -.- 220. --- 0 ee ewe enn oe eee cone cece es eens wn wenn 1, 135, 069 

Total increase ....---. ene e cece nce ee ne nee nee cee eens cere ene 19, 635, 800 

Decrease in the production of— 

Gallons, 
PA COMO resitaaeie ee com aeiae sites myseisieleeicsisilaan a\scie sels elasiowa 136, 504 
RUM... -- 22-12-22 cee cee cece ener eens ce eee e ee ee ee ee cece ee - 420,192 
MO PAO SCKC ASC woise me divine enlace eaiainin mes) cleo welee a eietea ete aa ere teheees 556, 696 
INICUIUNGIEEY Soho Se SCOR CIOOL AO SOND COBDS BOGOR dOSS8O Se SaoRnbaaacn See 19, 079, 104 
* * * % * cern. | * 


ALCOHOL IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


My attention has been called to the provisions relative to alcohol in 
the industrial arts to be found in the bill (House Report 9051, Fiftieth 
Congress, first session) to reduce taxation and simplify the laws in re- 
lation to the collection of the revenue. 

I find these provisions to be comprised in sections 3 to 11 of said bill, 
briefly stated, as follows: 

Section 3 provides for bonded warehouses for the storage of the alco- 
hol. These are to be in charge of internal-revenue store-keepers, and 
under regulations of this office and of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Section 4 provides for the transfer of the alcohol from distillery ware- 
houses to the bonded alcohol warehouses provided in section 3. 

Section 5 provides for the removal of alcohol from the bonded alcohol 
warehouses to manufacturers’ store-rooms, to be there used in the indus- 
trial arts and in the manufacture of drugs and chewicals, proprietary 
articles and beverages being excepted. This section also provides 
certain regulations under which bonded alcoho! warehouses and manu- 
facturers’ store-rooms may be established. 

Section 6 provides for the use of warehouse stamps. 

Section 7 makes further provision for removals from bonded alechol 
warehouses to manufacturers’ store-rooms. 

Section 8 provides for books and returns of store-keepers at manu- 
facturers’ store-rooms, and gives the officers right of access to every part 
of the manufactory. 

Section 9 provides for the methylation of alcohol in the bonded alcohol 
warehouses and for the use of methylated spirits in the arts and manu- 
factures, for burning, and in the manufacture of com pounds except 
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beverages, The permits to use such spirits may be engraved. Bonds 
and returns may be exacted. Right of access of internal-revenue officers 
to places where methylated spirits are used is provided. Penalties are 
imposed to prevent frauds. 

Section 10 provides for books and returns of proprietors of bonded 
ean warehouses and manufacturers. Penalty for improper use of 
alcohol. , 

Section 11 provides for assessing taxes on spirits not used within 
three years, forbids use of methylated spirits within 600 feet of a recti- 
fier or distiller, and imposes penalties for non-compliance with the va- 
rious provisions of the law and regulations. 

Should this office be charged with the execution of a law of the kind 
under consideration, full authority should be conferred upon the Com- 
missioner to regulate the matter, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

The bill in question appears to confer such authority in all the im- 
portant cases. 

Sections 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, and 10 contain such provisions. 

It is suggested, however, that the word “ forty-nine” be substituted 
for “ thirty-nine,” in line 27 of section 9. This will give full scope to 
the word “ twenty-five” in line 24, Also, that the prohibition in lines 
41 to 45 of said section be so modified as to provide that no methylated . 
spirits Shall be permitted on any premises in which the business of dis- 
tilling or rectifying is carried on, or where the business of storing, sell- 
ing, or offering for sale distilled spirits or wines used and sold as bev- 
erages, or in the opinion of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue cap- 
able of being so used or sold. 

* * * * * * * 


DISTILLED SPIRITS IN THE UNITED STATES OCTOBER 1, 1889. 


The quantity of distilled spirits in the United States, except what 
may be in customs bonded warehouses, on the 1st day of October, 1889, 
was 102,650,982 gallons, this quantity being distributed as follows: 


Gallons. 
In distillery and special bonded warehouses.....-.--.---.---.---------- 62, 674, 200 
In hands of wholesale liquor dealers ..-.-- ee aaean a stene aeeemet cemiaae 15, 255, 882 
Mnghands: Oberevail Li OMMGAlOrs sans csisininss.sins = ce amine’ snnnn cise dine cle oe a 24, 720, 900 
EOLA eetakaetaes tata alae c a cata ants ccalteh nue ese sa ecalncmatcietcats 102, 650, 982 


In making the above computation the average stock of each retail 
liquor dealer in the United States is estimated at 150 gallons, 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


The average monthly production of oleomargarine during the fiscal 
year was 2,972,002 pounds; that the average monthly production for 
the previous year was 2,860,460 pounds, and that the average monthly 
production during the eight months ended June 30, 1887, was 2,711,828 
pounds. It also appears that the average monthly quantity withdrawn 
from factories on payment of the tax was as follows: 


Pounds. 
During the eight months CNMECANMIMO DO LSS Li teee cee ames eeistice Sse tnieialecia 2, 592, 946 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1888-...---.---- +--+ +--+ -+--++2++- 2, 707, 430 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889.....----+ ++ +--+ reer ee eee eee 2, 821, 970 
4 : * * a * 
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REPORT OF THE MICROSCOPIST. © 
ADULTERATION OF FOODS. 


Sir: Since the approval of the Act ‘‘to prevent the manufacture or sale of adulterated 
food or drugs in the District of Columbia,” October 12, 1888, to date” there has not 
been asingle sample submitted for analysis, as provided for in section 11 of the Act. 
This result may be ascribed to the apathy of the general public, and that of the 
health department of the District. This office has brought the subject to the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners of the District, the health department, and the local press 
by letters and by furnishing them with copies of the law, regulations, and blank 
forms of applications, but has not succeeded in enlisting their active co-operation. 

* % * % 2 * * 


NEED OF A NATIONAL LAW. 


That a national law to regulate the sale of adulterated articles of food is needed in 
this country, where the manufacture and sale of adulterated foods of all kinds is 
carried on more openly and on a larger scale than in foreign countries, goes without 
question, and it is a great pity that the law intended for this capital city should 

prove a dead letter from the outset, because of the lack of certain administrative 
features and clear definitions. It, therefore, seems desirable to have the law amended 
in these regards. With the experience gained in enforcing a proper food-adultera- 
tion law in the District of Columbia, the extension of its provisions to all territory 
over which the United States has exclusive jurisdiction would readily follow, and 
finally it could be so enlarged as toembrace all adulterated articles of food intended 
for consumption sold in any State or Territory other than where produced. Withthe 
co-operation of the different State and local authorities a very thorough supervision 
over such foods could be maintained. A national law would not apply to adulterated 
articles of food manufactured and sold in the State or Territory where produced. 
unless it should take the form of a revenue measure, imposing a tax on the manu- 
facturers of and dealers in such commodities. 

The different State laws on food adulteration are, with one or two exceptions, en- 
tirely inoperative. Being drawn up with the idea that an adulterated article of food 
is necessarily injurious to health, these laws fail to reach the great majority of cases 
where cheap and harmless substitutes are used. 

* # * % * z i 


LIST OF BRANDS OF ADULTERATED FOOD PRODUCTS, 


The following lists of brands of food products that have been found on analysis to 
be adulterated, have been compiled from the reports of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health, those of the State Dairy Commissioner of New Jersey, and those of 
the Department of Inland Revenue of Canada, published within the last five years. 


BAKING-POWDERS. 


These may be said to be the makeshift of the lazy and ignorant bread-maker They 
all administer a medicinal dose, having more or less effect on the human economy, 
depending on the nature of the ingredients used, from Rochelle salts, where cream 
of tartar and alkaline bicarbonates are employed, to a strong astringent, where alum 
isused. They are all sold at an immense profit, even if chemically pure salts were 
employed, which is seldom the case, the ordinary commercial product answering suf- 
ficiently well. No pound sample should cost more than 25 cents. : 


ALUM BAKING-POWDERS. 


A. & P, (Atlantic and Pa- Capitol. Cook’s Finest. 
cific. ) Centennial. C oral. 

Albany Favorite. Challenge. Crystal. 

American Gilt Edge. Choice Crystal. Daisy. 

Aunt Sally. Cook’s Acme. Davis. 

Brooks & McGeorge. Cook’s Best. Davis 0.K 

Brunswick Yeast Powder. Cook’s Best Friend. Dixon, ; 

Burnett’s Perfect. Cook’s Choice. Dooley’s. 

Can’t be Beat, Cook’s Favorite, Dry Yeast. 
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Eclipse. 
Enterprise. 
Eureka. 
Featherweight. 
Fleur de Lis. 
Forest City. 
Four Aces. 

Gem. 

George Washington. 
Globe. 

Golden Sheaf. 
Grape. 

Henkel. 
Higyins. 
Plaleoks. 
Hygienic. 
International, 
James’ (London) 
Kenton 


Lincoln. 

London. 

Mason’s. 
McDowell’s G. & J. 
Miles’ Prize. 

Ne Plus Ultra. 
New Era. 

Ocean Foam. 
Ocean Wave. 

Old Colony. 

On Top. 

One Spoon. 
Orange. 

Our Own. 
Patapsco. 
Perfection. 

Pride of Ottawa. 
Pride of Toronto. 
Puritan. 


“PACKAGE” COFFEE. 


ALUM BAKING-POWDERS— continued, 


Purity. 

Silver Cream. 
Silver King. 
Silver Queen. 
Silver Star. 
Silver Thimble. 
Snowdrift. 
Springfield. 
Somerville. 
Sovereign. 
Standard. 

Star. 

State. 

Superior German. 
Vienna. 
Welcome. 
White Star. 
Windsor, 
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(Chief adulterants found: chicory, peas, beans, rye, corn, wheat, coloring matter.) 


American Company’s. 
Bacon, Stickney & Co. 
Blue Seal, Wm. Scull & Co. 
Brazil Blended. 

Brooks, Brower & Ware. 
Chase’s. 

Eight O’clock Coffee. 
Eureka. 

Excelsior. 

French Breakfast. 

G. A. & P, T. Co, 


“Java Coffée,” 

Medicated. 

National, Davis, Silvers & Co. 
Newhall’s. 

None Such. 

Old Spanish Hacienda, 
Plantation. 

Spurr’s Breakfast. 

Sunrise, Weikel Spice Company. 
Us Pats Co: 

Vienna Breakfast. 


CREAM OF TARTAR. 


(Chief adulterants: sulphate of lime, acid phosphate of lime, more than 6 per cent. 
of tartrate of lime, alum, corn-starch, and flour.) 


Allyn, Blanchard & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Bennett & Sloan, New York, 

Crescent Mills, Connecticut. 

Hope Mills, Providence, R. I. 

Madeira X 1848, New York. 


Malaga, New York. 

Quinnipiac Mills, Connecticut, 
Springfield Coffee and Spice Company. 
‘Figer Mills, New York. 

XXX First Quality. 


CANNED VEGETABLES. 


(The addition of sulphate of copper in small quantities to give a green color seems 


to be a common practice with these firms. ) 


Barton Fils, Paris, peas. 

Alex. Bernard, Bordeaux, peas. 

A. Billet, beans. 

Charpentier, Usine de Montrouge, peas. 

E. M. Dadelzen, Bordeaux, peas. 

Dandicolle & Gaudin, Bordeaux, peas, 
string beans, sprouts. 

Duprat, Clement & Maurel, peas. 

Alexandre Eyquem, Bordeaux, peas, 

J. Fiton Aine & Cie, Bordeaux, peas. 

Fontaine Fréres, peas. 


Guillaumez, Nancy, peas. 

Lanan Francois & Cie, Bordeaux, peas. 
Marcelino, Paris, peas. 

Alphonse Pinard, Bordeaux, peas. 
Eugene du Raix, Bordeaux, peas. 
Rédel & Fils Freres, peas. 

F. Rondenet, Nantes, peas. 

Soule & Price, Bordeaux, peas. 

G. Talbot, Bordeaux, beans. 

Victor Tertrais, Nantes, peas. 


} Gabriel Triat & Cie, Bordeaux, peas. 
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LARD, 


(Chief adulterants found: water, beef-stearine, cotton-seed oil.) 


Armour & Co., Chicago. : 
Armour Packing Company, Kansas City. 
J. H. Bruggeman, Cincinnati. 

Cassard & Son. 

Chase & Decker, New York. 

Cobb Bros. 

T. O. Daniels, Chicago. 

N.K. Fairbanks & Co., Chicago. 


F. W. Garde & Co., Chicago. 
Halstead & Co. 

Hall & Cameron. 

Hammond & Co., Detroit. 
G. L. Lyons. 

Rohe Bros, 

Wilton, Chicago. 
Chas. F. Tietjen, New York. 


OLIVE OIL. 


(Chief adulterants found: cotton-seed oil, other vegetable oils.) 


Huile @Olive d’Aix, Berger Fréres, Bor- 
deaux. ; 

Rudolph Chevalier. 

R.L. Dacosini, Nantes, Huile d’Olive Su- 
pertine Clarifiée. 

Huile d’Olive Superfine Clarifiée, R. L. 
Dacosini, Nice. 

Dacosini, Bordeaux. 

Ducro & Cie, Aix. 


B. Dufour & Cie, Huile @’Olive Superfine | 


Clarifiée, 
KE. Ferrari. 


| Guillaume, Bordeaux. 

Lazell, Dalley & Co. 

Huile d’Olive Vierge E. Loubon, Nice. 

| Mohnoel. ; 

Orient Fréres, Bordeaux, Huile d’Olive 
Vierge. 

Pure olive oil, prepared by J. L. Pynchon. 

Huile d’Olive Vierge, A. Seguin, Nice. 

L. Verona. ; 

Huile d’Olive Vierge d’Aix, Bordeaux, 

Superfine Huile d’Olive, Nice. 

; Huile de Salade, Providence, R. 1. 


GROUND SPICES. 


(Chief adulterants found: flour, starches of various kinds, turmeric.) 


CAYENNE PEPPER. 


Casey & Bacon. 

i. R. Durkee. 

Globe Mills. 

New England Coffee and Spice Mills, 


I. W. Sprague, Providence, R. I. 
Tropical Mills. 
Union Spice Company, New York, 


GINGER. 


Casey & Bacon. 
EK. W. Ropes, New York. 


G. W. Yerks, Albany. 


MACE. 


Bacon & Stickney, New York. 
Bennett & Sloan, New York. 
Knickerbocker Mills, New York, 
F. H, Leggett, New York. 


Springfield Coffee and Spice Company. 
Taylor & Staley, Troy. 
S. R. Yan Duzer, New York. 


MUSTARD, 


J. B. Anthony, Troy. 
Ardenter Mustard. 

Austin & Rich, New York. 
Bacon & Stickney. 
Blackwell & Co., 40 Oxford street. 
Boston Mills. 

Colburn’s Mustard. 

Cole and Firth. 

Colman’s Mustard. 

Crescent Mills, Connecticut, 
Curlew & Sons. 

Durham Mustard. 

E.R. Durkee’s Mustard, 
Empire Mills. 

English Mustard, 

Golding & Co, 


Hope Mills, Providence, R. I. 
Imperial. 
India Mills, New York. 
Judson, Parsons & Haskell, Albany. 
Knickerbocker Mills, New York. 
London Mustard. 
London Extra Strong. 
Mather Bros., Albany. 
Matthews, Underhill & Co., New York. 
Quinnipiac Mills, Connecticut. 
ii, W. Ropes, New York, 
Suara 
Springfield Coffee and Spice a 
Spurr’s Mustard. sis: at 
| Tiger Mills, New York. 
‘ Union Spice Company, New York. 


, 
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BLACK PEPPER. 


Allyn & Blanchard, Hartford. Windsor Mills, New York. 

Casey & Bacon. Quinnipiac Mills, Connecticut. 
Colburn’s. i. W. Ropes, New York. 

Crescent Mills, Connecticut. J.E. Rounds & Co., Providence, R. I. 
E.R. Durkee, New York. Sands’, Hartford, Conn. 

Globe Mills. I. W. Sprague, Providence, R. I. 
Haskell & Adams. Springfield Coffee and Spice Company. 
Lester, Providence, R. I, Union Spice Company, New York. 
New Bedford Mills. : 


WHITE PEPPER. 


Auger, Tuttle & Co., Connecticut. Union Spice Company, New York. 
E. Howard. Wilson, Pratt & Co., New York. 
Springfield Coffee and Spice Company. 


The above lists do not represent the only brands of adulterated foods that are 
found on the market, but such as the Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Canadian 
analysts found on analysis to be adulterated within the meaning of their laws. 

The copies of foreign laws, decrees, and regulations concerning the repression of 
adulterations practiced on articles of food are continued from last year’s report, and 
comprise all such as I have been able to obtain, except local police measures, 

Respectfully submitted. 

EDGAR RICHARDS, 


Hon. JoHN W. Mason, Microscopist. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
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REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1889. 


Sire: In compliance with the provisions of section 333 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, I have the honor to submit for the con- 
sideration of Congress the twenty-seventh annual report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, covering the operations of this Bureau for the 
year ended October 31, 1889. 

During this period a fair degree of prosperity has attended the opera- 
tions of the associations belonging to the national banking system, and 
in every department, excepting that of circulation, a gratifying increase 
in volume of business is exhibited. 

The number of banks now in operation is greater than at any former 
period, and the additions made during the-year have exceeded the aver- 


“age of the twenty-seven years since the inauguration of the system. 


The withdrawals for purpose of liquidation have not been numerous, 
and the number becoming insolvent has been conspicuously small. A sat- 
isfactory increase is observed in the totals of capital stock, surplus fund, 
and undivided profits. These three items exhibit the real investments 
of the shareholders. An increase in deposits is met by a corresponding 
extension in the line of loans and discounts. The earnings and divi- 
dends have been satisfactory to the stockholders when compared with 
the net returns from money invested in other, enterprises. 

In a general way it may be said that, considered as banks of discount 
and deposit, the associations under the supervision of this Bureau have 
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successfully met the requirements of the several communities in which 
they are located, and kept pace in growth, strength, and enterprise 
with the general prosperity which has attended business operations as 
a whole during the twelve months just closed. No change was made 
by Congress during its last session in the law regulating the organ- 
ization of new banks. 

Within the year 211 banks have been organized, having an aggre- 
gate capital of $21,240,000. United States interest-bearing bonds 
amounting to $4,378,550, were by them deposited with the Treasurer of 
the United States in trust, to secure the redemption of circulating 
notes. The number of banks in existence October 31, 1889, was 3,319, 
having in capital stock $620,174,365, bonds deposited to secure cir- 
culation $145,668,150, and bank-notes outstanding $202,023,415, includ- 
ing $71,816,130 represented by lawful money deposited to redeem circu- 
lation still outstanding. 

The following table gives the number of banks organized during the 
year ended October 31, 1889, in each State and Territory, with their 
aggregate capital, bonds, and circulation: 


Te No. of . Bonds /|Circulation 
States and Territories. antes: Capital. deposited. Seared 

MDG Sca Spat ite cinwintawictas alemlomare’sicesteictein cure aie, od ieismte aie cleans 36 | $3, 200, 000 $692, 550 $595, 395 
Pennsylvania 16 | 1,450, 000 326, 750 294, U75 
INODIAS Kasetate Sa cies che taenacee ccwc mus cece ae 16 1, 095, 000 268, 750 242, 055 
IVES DINO TON Wawa eieatrtanec tecre «late sterete SACRE 13 1, 360, 000 315, 000 283, 500 
MUSSOUD aeeacet ns bt cotinine ccsuiaky masts Sexe e see t eee ee: 12 8, 250, 000 287, 500 258, 750 
WAN SAGie hs cecme tale v oseb ale Sic ae det oe cele ost eeia echo nace 10 635, 000 158, 750 142, 875 
RECO DUG key gee ee ae ee ee a ey Cena emer nee 9 | 1,425, 000 281, 250 253, 125 
WOLOTADOR see ae react comes os eto a eis on eco ene wamees 7 900, 000 187, 500 168, 750 
ONY Abed ite antl ania alee atin stele clnwe Sveen cove eee ele cee th tars elie vs 600, 000 150, 000 185, 000 
RUIN OI otaseeeites canteens noted ono alt eae Soasinhecenern 6 425, 000 106, 500 95, 850 
ING WiGlEVSON; wena toes vaca ahaa e cama ten thee ou dadeeene 6 450, 000 113, 000 101, 700 
PALAU A Mid Ane yaere aia) cis Sy attrele rem hereto Nod Aasine anism cas Seater e heeae 5 375, 000 94, 500 85, 050 
PL CHIM ASSO Once el ctor eee Sore con Mek coe cee beets ees 5 400, 000 100, 000 90, 000 
OLee Gr Pe meee Ree CRA ee NE Ay eae ar a 5 250, 000 62, 500 56, 250 
Georgia eee eaten noe oe ee Sn ec eee 4 200, 000 50, 000 45, 000 
AVA ONL A pene setae trac elt Osea ic Ses ve RAT oe ene 4 300, 000 75, 000 67, 500 
iMiaiseeLChiuSe bbs sea teen cei e sien ea tere cen ans See 4 300, 000 75, 000 67, 500 
MEM ERO LA sactee tee cisierels ane ho See Stacie sens eee Es 4 250, 000 62, 500 56, 250 
WVBR aN thee Sree Selec Pe er Coe 2 oe a a RI tr 4 300, 000 75, 000 67, 500 
TT Opec en te ame ce ee See ee) mea a Renta 4 800, 000 130, 000 117, 000 
Daoist er eae Ne ee PN ae 4 200, 000 43, 750 39, 375 
ING Wa OLees smc meet ard ay) on aan wen ane Son ope 3 315, 600 79, 000 71, 100 
FVVCISC OMG mee ae Matar mines = res weer, ha es oad See ys 3 250, 000 62, 500 56, 250 
Montatiate oteseeccs cess sae soe a earn wae nan sievace tee 3 225, 000 97, 500 51, 750 
VE regi] ari) Sete Meter cts tee Me ren ne NTR, Soc gee Me 3 225, 000 56, 250 50, 625 
LNA erg ere eee oe era oe eae Miele eh nee Ml 2 150, 000 37, 500 38, 750 
Californigs <r or Auer sae, NESE eb etek hea, ee Ape 2 325, 000 68, 750 61, 875 
dN CEE sin Soe GOCE TAS GSA aE EE eR Re oe eee 2 350, 000 62, 500 56, 250 
BO MISLAn aerate tee eae a ald oe See ee ek Se ee 2 260, 000 65, 000 58, 500 
NG waampahinore sew os cals Aer dary Mites ates co nea 2 125, 000 31, 250 28, 125 
NORE Warolina teccn ot. anne noe eee sce eee aoe eee ik 150, 000 387, 500 83, 750 
HOTU aie cites tos cate naseaaeee omens mene R tree 1 50, 000 12, 500 11, 250 
IDisttichorC Olumb acces sya scme cc aca eae tte eee 1 200, 000 50, 000 45, 000 
WieSGRVr ona et ee cee ke yee MCI Tee em ens § if 50, 000 15, 000 13, 500 
Connection ternses sec seace cise loreal ae en oes a 50, 000 12, 500 11, 250 
Ndalholss aoe a iee yey scene 1 50, 000 12, 500 11, 250 
Arkansas af 50, 000 12, 500 11, 250 
LUBA Sorachonoencem se well 250, 000 50, 000 45, 000 
211 | 21,240,000 | 4,378, 550 38, 912, 975 

poh ee REE A) TE Se SO et a, 
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On October 31, last, the bonded debt of the United States was 
$838,521,712, of which amount $647,288,850 becomes payable in 1907. 
During the eighteen years which must expire before these bonds ma- 
ture, many changes in present conditions are likely to take place which 
will afford relief to the national banks. The receipts of the Govern- 
ment will no doubt be brought nearer in amount to its necessary ex- 
penditures, and the present rapid payment of the public debt arrested. 
It is even possible that the Government may become a borrower within 
the period named, for we can hardly expect that it will escape the com- 
plications which are incident to national existence even under the most 
favorable conditions. In any event it is highly probable that some 
modification will be made as to the rate of interest now paid by the 
Government upon its bonds so as to bring their par and market value 
nearer to equality and render it unnecessary for the banks to carry such 
heavy premium accounts. 

It is assumed by the Comptroller that a large majority of the people 
of the United States are opposed to the substitution of long-date bonds 
for the existing issues, and that any extension of the time when the 
interest-bearing debt is to become payable would meet with disfavor. 
It is practicable, however, to reduce the interest on the debt by a proc- 
ess which would work a saving to the Government and not extend the 
time when the bonds could be called in for payment. 

The present purchases by the Government for the sinking-fund of 4 
per cent. bonds net 2.16 per cent. per annum, which represents, sub- 
stantially, the rate at which the Government can now borrow upon 
twenty-year bonds, New bonds could be issued in all respects like the 
4 per cents now outstanding, exceptin the rate of interest which could be 
reduced to 24 per cent. These new bonds could be exchanged for fours, 
by paying the holder the present value, at 4 per cent., of the differ- 
encein interest between 24 per cent. and 4 per cent., for the period inter- 
vening between the date of exchange and the maturity of the bonds, 

This is a plan which has many able advocates and seems to me to be 
advantageous to both the Government and the bond-holders. It would 
furnish a basis for national-bank circulation much more acceptable than 
the present bonds. The Government now realizes but 2.16 per cent. 
annual interest on bond-purchases, while, under the plan proposed, it 
would save 4 per cent. upon the prepayments. This subject, however, 
will undoubtedly be fully discussed in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and is noticed here, briefly, only by reason of its connection 
with national bank-note circulation. 

The Comptroller can not close his report without expressing his high 
appreciation of the integrity, loyalty, and efficiency of the officers and 
clerks with whom he has been associated in the conduct of the affairs 
of the Bureau. He desires especially to gratefully acknowledge the 
valuable services rendered in the compilation of the statistical matter 
included in this report. 

EDWARD 8S. LACEY, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING 
AND PRINTING. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, 
October 2, 1889. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the opera- 
tions of this Bureau during the fiscal year 1889: 

There were completed and delivered during the year 9,201,321 sheets 
of United States notes, gold and silver certificates, bonds, and national- 
bank notes, with a face value of $615,788,850; 28,952,055 sheets of in- 
ternal-revenue and customs stamps, containing 758,603,390 stamps; of 
miscellaneous work, such as drafts, checks, certificates, licenses, etc., 
1,053,788 sheets, besides a large amount of sundry other work for the 
various Departments of the Government. 

The expenses during the year were: 


For salaries of officers and employés other than plate-printers and assist- 


CV HEIN =i eS MI et il PUN RA ALB Stage i AM oar Rn Pans RA eae hl. $376, 906. 85° 
For plate-printing at piece-rates, including wages of assistants, and for 
royalty on steam plate-printing pressésS......---- --00..-+ c025 ence none 389, 328. 92 
For materials and miscellaneous expenses...-.- 1----- on------00s-0-e-- 166, 342. O1 
ME Opal oinetaste Seeicines Sewiana a cinct ei mance ce ons hana enenelee ss waeepete 932, 577. 78 


The appropriations for the support of the Bureau were $974,450. Of 
this amount $41,872.22 remained unexpended and was returned to the 
Treasury. ; 


The number of persons employed on the first working day of each 
month during the fiscal year was as follows: July, 916; August, 915; 
September, 913; October, 911; November, 906; December, 901; Jan- 
uary, 913; February, 926; March, 924; April, 925; May, 923; June, 924. 

The present Chief of Bureau did not assume the duties of his office 
until after the close of the fiscal year for which this report is made. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wm. M. MEREDITH, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. WILLIAM WINDoM, 
Secretary of the Treasury: 
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REPORT OF THE SECOND COMPTROLLER. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 30, 1889. 

Sir: In compliance with your request of August 10, 1889, to report 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the transactions of this office during 
the past fiscal year, and the present condition of the public business in- 
trusted to my charge, I have the honor to submit the following sum- 
mary statement of the work performed in the office of the Second Comp- 
troller for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, in tabular form, with a 
comparative statement showing the work of like character done in the 
preceding fiscal year: 


= 


, 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF ACCOUNTS, CLAIMS, AND CASES SETTLED. 


1889, 1888, 
From— 


Number. Amount. Number. | Amount. 


Second Auditor..... e. 19, 937 | $27, 310, 781 23, 557 | $37, 035, 089 
EMPACATIOLONSet cue macs dose eene tek ccascac cucune 11, 575 | 115, 549, 928 15, 182 | 112, 258, 656 
SOM NGMMATEOTLG EI a aed Gans stress ob ae adhoc boone oo chee cise 3, 729 18, 290, 614 8, 0382 18, 579, 631 
Various sources .... See eye ce aoweaseey 10, 322 382, 330 9, 696 29, 102 

MITANG LOLA on ics see ten au weke sce wabe ceric ks 45, 563 | 161, 183, 653 51, 467 | 167, 912, 478 


Under section 273 of the’ Revised Statutes the Second Comptroller 
examines and finally settles all accounts and claims reported by the 
Second, Third, and Fourth Auditors of the Treasury. 

The actual number of clerks on the rolls of the office during the year 
was 59. 

The work of the office is distributed among seven divisions, known as 
the Army Back-Pay and Beunty Division, employing 10 clerks; Army 
Paymasters’ Division, 4 clerks; Army Pension Division, 6 clerks, ex- 
clusive of one detailed from the Treasurer’s office; Quartermasters’ Di- 
vision, 7 clerks; Navy Division, 4 clerks; Indian Division, 5 clerks; 
Miscellaneous Claims Division, 7 clerks; with a chief in charge of each 
division. There are, besides, 2 requisition clerks, a register, and a 
stenographer, and 5 clerks employed on the Soldiers’ Home roll, mak- 
ing the total clerical force of the office, including chiefs of divisions, at 
the present time, 59. 

The following is a detailed statement of the accounts and claims re- 
vised and settled during the year in each division, with a general state- 
ment of their character: 


ARMY BACK-PAY AND BOUNTY DIVISION, 


Character of the claims. Number. piesa 
Soldiers’ pay and bounty allowed... ..-..------------2- 2+ scree ce een eee cent eee: 7, 134 $873, 487 
Soldiers’ pay aud bounty disallowed ........-2-4--eeee cece we rere re teweneecceee 84 08 aspes serene 
Total. ....cceccce svecvvecccer cusses reewcstausscesesscouncees NOSE OSCECES 15, 548 8738, 487 


OFFICH APPROPRIATIONS. 


The appropriations for the salaries of the officers and employés for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, i889, aggregated $95,020, of which 
$1,051.72 remained unexpended at the close of the year. The appro- 
priations for the same purpose for the present fiscal year (1890) are the 
same. The estimate of like appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1891, are $104,620. 


Very respectfully, B. F. GILKESON 
° ° J ) 


Comptroller. 
Hon. WILLIAM WINDOM, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


: REPORT 


OF 


THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 


Washington City, November 23, 1889. 
To the PRESIDENT: 


I have the honor to submit the annual report of the administration 
of this Department. 


EXPENDITURES, APPROPRIATIONS, ESTIMATES. 


The expenditures of appropriations under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, were as follows: 


Salaties|and contingent CXPCUSOS cease nancos wove de ccwelcnne cone ss56cs $1, 963, 015. 15 
Military establishment: Support of the Army and Military Academy. 24, 314, 697. 33 
Public works, including river and harbor improvements.....-...----. 13, 481, 835. 00 
MiscellancaHs: ODICCUS aoe sacenstraccee ses pec.cuscisame een paniao teu ans 6, 894, 574, 26 

PRO Da Meee cele ee niece sine pains cae aioe mises sities serene sae 46, 654, 121, 74 


The appropriations for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, 
are as follows: 


Salaries and contingent. 6xpensest—.s-0cuveerssdese cowbcem anaes cee bac $1, 953, 680. 00 
Military establishment: Support of the Army and Military Academy. 24, 352, 220, 46 
Public works, including river and harbor improvements.-..-.......--. 3, 563, 624. 00 
Miscellaneous objects - -.---- 2-20 0-2. enn ee cee e were eens cone en enee 4,119, 765. 72 

tio Los heat ER alet: Ae AE ARI Gpten as SALE Mca Panag? ot 33, 989, 290. 18 


The large difference between the appropriations for the present and 
the last year is mainly due to the reduction in the appropriation for 
public works, including river and harbor improvements. 

The estimates of this Department for the next fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1891, are as follows: 


Salaries and contingent expenses...--.-.-.--.----------------------- $2, 013, 650. 00 
Military establishment: Support of the Army and Military Academy. 25, 403, 148. 86 
PupircawiOLkset qa seer wcneas scl odiee Sotistrds a vies Ua dosonacccisngeerideas ay LL 100 134074 
Miscellaneous OD}OCUS=nts tacisewciss naiDai=aleaiecleciek oo ise = asiecicestescn-. 0,001,040. 50 

TIEN ee As Bock = Sina ct ts Sets A Cor IO OIE IOS IOC AORN CREE Se or TT CMR! pm RB Pte CASO) 
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The statement of appropriations, expenditures, and the balances on 
hand at the end of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, is appended to 
this report and submitted herewith, as required by law. 


THE ARMY. 


The major-general commanding submits his report of the operations 
of the Army for the past year, together with the reports of the division 
and department commanders. These reports are full and important.’ 
They show a satisfactory state of drill and discipline, progress in in- 
struction of the troops, and improvement in sanitary arrangements, 
‘quarters, water supply, means of recreation, and other matters that 
concern their personal comfort and welfare. He recommends the reor- 
ganization of the artillery, making seven regiments instead of five, and 
dropping the additional first lieutenants, these extra subaltern officers 
being, in his judgment, no longer necessary. 

I fully concur in his recommendation and deem it very important that 
authority for these new regiments should be granted. In view of the 
diminished requirement for the use of the Army against the Indians, it 
may seem at first that no additional force is required; but even in times 
of the most perfect apparent security the strength of the Army should 
bear some proportion to the population of the country. 

From our great increase of population, the relative strength of the 
Army is rapidly diminishing. In 1870, with an enlisted stren eth of not 
quite ten thousand larger than now, the ratio of enlisted men to popu- 
lation was one-eleventh of 1 per cent., or one man out of 1,105; in 1880, 
with theenlisted strength one thousand less than itis now, one-twentieth 
of 1 percent. At the present time, with a population of sixty-five 
millions, it is thirty-nine one-thousandths, or less than one-twenty- 
fifth of 1 per cent., being one man for every 2,569 of population. The 
authorized strength of the Army is now 30,000, but only 25,000 is ap- 
propriated for. On the full basis of 30,000, its relative strength to 
population would still be considerably less than in 1880, and one-half 
what it was in 1870. 

The organization of these two regiments is required by the change in 
situation, as a larger proportion of the force is needed for sea-coast de- 
fense, and it should be made, if in no other way, by the reorganization 
of two regiments from the other arms of the service. But this is not 
called for, would not be the best policy, and I trust will not be consid- 
ered. Whether one or both of these new regiments may not be of col- 
ored men is worthy of consideration. There are now two regiments of 
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infantry and two of cavalry of colored men, and their record for good 
service is excellent. They are neat, orderly, and obedient, are seldom 
brought before courts-martial, and rarely desert. They would seem to 
be especially well adapted for service at some of the sea-coast fortifi- 
cations, and the discipline and instruction received would benefit them 
and be a public good. 


THREE-BATTALION FORMATION. 


Nearly every warlike power has adopted the three-battalion formation 
for infantry. Persia, China, and the United States are almost alone 
in adhering to the single battalion system. The requirements of our 
service have been such as to give scant opportunity for the study and 
trial of new ideas. During our civil war only the present exigency could 
be considered; at other times our little Army has been scattered in 
small detachments over our vast domain. The conditions are now 
changed. The larger part of the Army can soon be at regimental or, 
atleast, battalion posts. 

The necessity for this formation in the infantry is even greater than 
in the cavalry and artillery, where it haslong been the rule. The reason 
for the change, always strong, has now, in view of the greater deploy- 
ment necessary because of the improvements in small-arms, become 
imperative. Twelve years ago the report to Congress of officers sent 
to investigate the armies of Kurope and Asia, and to suggest what 
changes should be made in our Army to modernize and perfect it, 
strongly urged the adoption of this system. Generals Grant, Sherman, 
and Sheridan have recommended it, and it is favored by the leading 
‘officers in our present service. Irom a military stand-point the question 
does not seem to require evidence or argument, but merely examina- 
tion and action. With this change and the elimination of the extra 
first lieutenants of artillery, the organization of the three arms of the 
service will be, as it should be, uniform and upon one harmonious 


basis. 
LINEAL PROMOTION. 


The accepted interpretation of the statute with reference to promo- 
tions in the Army makes them regimentally up to the rank of captain. 
The incidents of the service and accidents of life often give rise to 
rapid advancement in one regiment over others. One reason which 
is conceived to have led to the adoption of the prevailing rule on this 
subject when the country was sparsely settled and means of trans- 
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portation made it extremely difficult and often dangerous to pass from 
one post to another, no longer exists. General Schofield is of opinion, 
in which many of the leading officers of the Army agree, that all promo- 
tions up to the grade of colonel should be by arm of the service, and 
that hereafter officers should “be commissioned in the arm of the serv- 
ice to which they belong, and not. in particular regiments, so that they 
may be assigned to regiments and transferred from one regiment to 
another by the President as the interests of the service may require.” 

I call attention to these views without recommendation, although 
they seem to me to have much to commend them. In justice to the 
present system I would say that General Sherman, when at the head 
of the Army, was in favor of its continuance, and his views thereon are 
to be found in House Hx. Doe. 106, Forty-seventh Congress, first ses- 
sion. The adoption of a system of examination for promotion, else- 
where recommended, I think, however, would remove a principal 
objection to the system proposed. 


RETIRED LIST. 


Under the acts of Congress approved June 18, 1878, and March 3, 
1883, the retired list—other than retirements under the act of June 30, 
1882, for forty years’ service, and’ by virtue of the sixty-four years’ 
provision—is limited to four hundred. I invite your attention to the 
fact that the Adjutant-General reports that there are now forty-eight 
officers of the Army who have been found incapacitated for active serv- 
ice and recommended for retirement, waiting to be placed upon the 
retired list, which can not be done, as the list is full. The average 
number so waiting retirement during the last six years is thirty-seven, 
and during the past two years it has been increasing. The result is 
that these incapacitated officers continue to draw full pay while ren- 
dering no.service whatever for the Government, and “other officers 
who are doing the duty of these incapacitated officers are kept out of 
their promotions and out of the pay they should receive for the duties 
they are discharging.” It isa benefit to which the incapacitated officer 
has no claim, and a great injustice to all officers in active service whose 
promotion is retarded thereby. Although in some corps the need of 
officers is pressing, the Department is powerless to fill the places of 
those thus incapacitated. 

The Adjutant-General recommends that all restrictions be removed 
as to the number of retirements. Such action has before been recom- 
mended by the late General Sheridan, as well as by my immediate 


ee 
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predecessor. In view of the fact, however, that the present exigencies 
of the case can be met by an extension of the limit, and that there is 
reasonable ground to suppose that it would also provide for the future, 
I refrain from recommending so radical a change, but do recommend 
that the limit be extended to four hundred and fifty, or that an act be 
passed authorizing the special retirement of not to exceed fifty officers. 

If it is objected that the list is already large, it should be remem- 
bered that the act of July 28, 1866, expressly provided that a large 
number of the original vacancies in the regular Army should be 
filled by officers who had been wounded in the volunteer service. 
Many of these have since been placed on the limited retired list, and, 
indeed, of the full four hundred, the record shows that three hundred 
and seventy-five were in the service during the war of the rebellion. 
Also of the four hundred ofiicers thus retired ninety-one would have 
been now on the unlimited list by reason of age, leaving only about 
three hundred justly chargeable to the limited list. 


DESERTION. 


Public attention has been called to the matter of desertion, and the 
impression doubtless prevails that it is on the increase. This is not 
entirely correct. In considering the statistics it must be borne in mind 
that nearly three-fourths (last year 72 per cent.) of the desertions occur 
during the first year of enlistment, so that the percentage of desertions 
to enlistments is the more correct guide than the percentage to the total 
strength, 


Number of enlistments in United States Army, and number of desertions therefrom each 
year from 1883, 
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Tables prepared by the Adjutant-General indicate that the matter 
of climate, location, etc., has but little determining influence, The per- 
centage of desertions during the last year at ten of the coldest posts 
was the same as at ten of the warmest. At ten of the healthiest posts in 
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the Division of the Missouri it was 1 per cent. more than at ten of the 
unhealthiest. The percentage east of the Mississippi River was 11 per 
cent.; west of the Mississippi River, but not including the Pacific coast, 
it was 12 per cent., while on the Pacific coast only 9 per cent. The 
desertion in the different arms of the service was 13 per cent. of the av- 
erage number of men in the first eight regiments of cavalry; 12 per 
cent. in the foot artillery; 27 per cent. in the light batteries, and 12 
per cent. in the first twenty-three regiments of infantry. From the 
two colored regiments of cavalry, and the two colored regiments of 
infantry, it was only 2 per cent., a fact worthy of particular attention. 
: The subject has been carefully considered by many officers of the 
Army, and by enlisted men as well, and I have received many able 
and interesting reports from both officers and men. The causes as- 
signed are too numerous to recapitulate; restlessness under the re- 
straints of discipline, disappointment at the details of the service, and 
of its lack of inducements, dissipation, and, in some cases, ill treatment 
are generally the causes found to exist, while some deserters undoubt- 
edly are professional repeaters and belong to the vicious or criminal 
classes. 

Investigation does not disclose that ill-treatment prevails to any ap- 
preciable extent. That it has existed in some degree, and especially at 
the beginning of the service in recruiting barracks, is a fact; but it has 
been the exception. Ill-considered and thoughtless treatment is quite 
as bad. The employment of enlisted men in ordinary labor undoubtedly 
creates discontent; but the major-general commanding well says in 
his report, “The Government can not employ hired laborers to do the 
work which the troops have time to do for themselves.” This element 
of the service can not be wholly removed, but recruits should be made 
fully acquainted with its existence. . 

Unnecessary restraint should be removed, and the soldier’s life in 
post be made as comfortable and pleasant as possible. The com- 
pany is a natural unit of military organization, and in our present 
service oftentimes the only possible one. ‘Every captain should be 
to his company as a father, and should treat it as his family, as his 
children.” A check roll-call has recently been substituted for tattoo, 
so that men are no longer required to turn out at 9 p. m. in cold or 
storm. It is believed that the establishment of canteens, which will 
soon, to a great extent, take the place of the post trader’s store, will 
be salutary. 
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Since the figures show that it is principally recruits or new men who 
desert, great care and painstaking is required in the recruiting service 
itself. It is a question whether the location of recruiting offices in or 
near large cities secures the best material, and the subject of regi- 
mental recruiting has been considered. As an experiment, the Depart- 
ment has authorized the Eleventh Infantry, which now occupies a. 
number of posts in northern New York, to do its own recruiting in the 
towns and villages within convenient reach of its respective stations. 
The Department will, as far as possible, assign recruits from one sec- 
tion to the same company or regiment. 

With a view to the improvement of the recruiting service, an esti- 
mate for an increased appropriation for the next fiscal year. has been 
submitted. If it can be successfully improved thereby, however, many 
times the amount will be saved. These and kindred questions so far 
as they lie within the power of the Department under existing laws 
will receive earnest consideration. 

The pith of the whole question is to make the service worth seeking, 
and then enough good men will seek it and be glad to stay init. Itis 
an instructive fact that the soldiers in the colored regiments rarely de- 
sert, whereas the percentage of desertion in the rest of the Army is so 
large. Their previous condition in civil life largely explains it. To the 
colored man the service offers a career; to the white man too often only 
arefuge. There is now but little incentive for young and intelligent 
men to make a profession of soldiering. The hope of achieving a com- 
mission is but slight. The most deserving are made warrant officers ; 
but even then they receive less compensation than the private soldier 
who is placed upon extraduty. The distance between the highest grade 
of non-commissioned officer and the commissioned officer is great, far 
too great in my judgment. It would be wisdom to decrease that dis 
tance. 

In so far as the question is an administrative one, the Department 
must continue to meet it experimentally, correcting abuses where found 
to exist, and instituting innovations if necessary. It is but just for me 
to say that the commissioned officers are in earnest in their desire to 
correct this evil, and are giving to its solution their hearty efforts. 

To a considerable extent, however, the remedies lie with Congress, 
and I submit the following recommendations : 

(1) Make the pay of non-commissioned officers, of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, the same as now established by law for like grades in the 
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Engineers. More bright and ambitious young men might be thus 
induced to enter the service. 

(2) Give the soldier an opportunity to so improve himself that 
when he leaves the service he may be better fitted for civil life 
than when he entered it. Post. schools should be established 
where not only instruction by lessons and lectures should be given 
in matters pertaining to military service, but also in the elementary 
branches of mathematics, science, mechanics, surveying, engineering, 
drawing, etc. All officers are qualified to supervise or do this 
work. It would have no tendency to relax discipline, but would 
establish a new relation between the company officers, especially 
the subalterns, and enlisted men, that would be beneficial to both, 
and help to remedy some of the evils of the present military adminis- 
tration. Something has already been done in this direction, and sev- 
eral schools have been established. Officers who have served on 
college detail are especially fitted for this work. But an appropriation 
is necessary for books, apparatus, school-rooms, etc., in order to give 
opportunities for a fair trial of the plan. 

(3) Authorize re-enlistments for one or more years at posts where a 
soldier is discharged. A man will sometimes re-enlist for a short time 
when he will not for the fullterm. If the Government is not subjected 
to the cost of transportation and instruction, the great objection to 
short terms of service is removed. Men re-enlisted for a short term 
would not desert. 

(4) Make a code of punishment suited to times of peace, which is less 
arbitrary but more certain, a subject which I treat elsewhere under the 
head of military law. 

Other points which are strongly recommended by many prominent 
officers, and have much to commend them, are: 

(1) Authorize enlistments for three years only. If aman has not the 
elements of a soldier, or is himself dissatisfied with the service, it is 
better to release him within a reasonable time. 

(2) For the same reason, give the soldier in time of peace the privilege 
of purchasing his discharge under well-defined regulations. 

(3) Retain some part of the soldier’s pay, which he forfeits by deser- 
tion, but which otherwise would augment his savings at the time of his 
discharge. 

These suggestions are aimed at removing the causes of desertion, 
which is the true principle for any legislation; but with the best laws. 
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and the best administration, there is a certain class of men who will 
desert unless restrained by a system of punishment effectively admin- 
istered, 

It is an unfortunate fact that there is at present a tendency in public 
opinion to at least palliate the offense of desertion, and with the legal 
difficulties now in the way of securing their capture, the statistics 
show that only one out of every five deserters is ever arrested and 
brought to trial. The attention of Congress is therefore invited to the 
recommendations of the Acting Judge-Advocate-General for permitting 
and directing the arrest of deserters by civil officers and otherwise 
rendering their capture more certain and speedy. 


SUBSISTENCE. 


The Commissary-General reports that the new regulation secures to 
the soldier the whole ration, or its equivalent in other articles of food, 
thus removing a hitherto existing cause of complaint. Many leading 
officers are of the opinion that the ration should be increased by the 
addition of a certain amount of vegetables. It is a question whether 
the present fixed diet is sufficiently diversified, and whether it is best 
to compel the men themselves to provide that variety in diet so impor: 


tant to health. 
INSPECTIONS. 


The report of the Inspector-General contains much valuable infor- 
mation concerning the condition of the Army and suggestions with ref- 
erence thereto. It is encouraging to note that he finds the tone and 
condition of the enlisted men to have steadily improved. I have been 
pleased to learn from many sources that enlisted men as.a class are 
deserving of much commendation, and that in searching for faults to be 
remedied we often overlook the general intelligence and devotion which 
is their characteristic. This fact, however, only enforces upon us our 
duty to give prompt and careful consideration to suggestions made in 
their behalf. Sunday inspections of the troops have been, by your 
‘order, discontinued and the day made, as far as is possible in a military 
service, one of rest. 

The most perfect military instruction is impossible with ‘our depleted 
and skeleton organization. It appears, however, that the summer camps 
of the troops have added much to the efficiency and thoroughness of 
their instruction in large bodies. The service schools at Forts Riley, 
Leavenworth, and Monroe are doing excellent work. He suggests that 
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a battalion of apprentices might be. of assistance to the Army as to the 
Navy. Covering as it naturally does the necessities of the Army in its 
various phases, many suggestions of his report are necessarily re- 
ferred to elsewhere under their appropriate heads. 

The essential duties of this corps are so intimately blended with the 
efficiency of the Army and the economy of its administration that its 
organization should be made as effective as possible. Frequent and 
rigid inspections by skilled and experienced officers are very neces- 
sary to correct abuses and suggest improved methods. 

The corps as now permanently constituted consists of only seven 
officers. In addition to this, the act of June 23, 1874, authorized the 
Secretary of War to detail not exceeding four officers of the line to 
act as assistant inspectors-general. This force is inadequate for the 
best performance of the duties devolving upon it. The number of 
officers detailed as professors of military science and tactics has been 
increased. Their work must be inspected and the desirability of some 
more thorough and general inspection of the militia is worthy of atten- 
tion. The disbursements of the Department, also, are increasing. I 
therefore concur in the recommendation of the Inspector-General that 
his corps be enlarged on a permanent basis, and believe that it should 
be done even, if needs be, by the reduction of some other corps. 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


The Board of Visitors make a number of recommendations, of which 
such as come within the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War will receive 
my attention. Their report refers to the disadvantages of having cadets 
admitted to the Academy in September, and strongly recommends that 
cadets be admitted at no other than the June examination. The Super- 
intendent of the Academy has also brought this matter to the attention 
of the War Department through a special report. Iam impressed with 
the correctness of their views, and have already taken such measures as, 
although not prohibiting such admissions at other times, will, I believe, 
effectually limit admissions to June only, except in cases where injustice 
to the candidate would otherwise be done. 

The Board call particular attention to the necessity of better quarters 
and hospital for the enlisted men. The subcommittee state that the 
present hospital is without modern methods of ventilation, its timbers 
are in a decaying condition, and the buildings generally damp and un- 
healthful. Also, that what is said of this building is true of many of 
the quarters of enlisted men, and they and some of the old store-houges 
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are “a menace to health, breeding foul gases and germs of typhoid 
fever and diphtheria.” - With all that has been done to make this the 
most beautiful post in the country, I regret that we have so neglected 
the comfort and health of those stationed there in an humbler capacity, 
and hope that this subject may receive prompt consideration. 

The Board and the Superintendent of the Academy have also made 
sundry other recommendations, all of which appear more fully by their 
report. The Military Academy is a peculiarly national institution, and 
its history is most intimately blended with the greatest achievements 
of the Nation. The Board of Visitors well say that it belongs to the 
people, and it deserves the love, admiration, and confidence of the 
people.” Although generally in most excellent condition, even its 
simpler wants are deserving of painstaking attention. 

An interesting paper by General Lew Wallace accompanies the re- 
port of the Board looking to an enlargement of the scope of the Acad- 
emy’s usefulness. While not prepared to make any specific recommen- 
dations in the line of the suggestions contained in his paper, it is yet so 
full of valuable matter that I beg to call attention to it. 

I am convinced that the course of instruction is too short unless the 
standard of admission is raised. All who are acquainted with the Acad- 
emy agree that, in order to do the necessary work of the course, the 
cadets are forced beyond areasonable degree. Ishould especially depre- 
cate placing the standard of admission above the degree of proficiency 
for which our public schools qualify. Such a standard would be unjust 
to poor boys who may be unable to pursue special preparatory courses, 
and equally unjust to the Academy itself, which finds its best ma- 
terial among them. A preliminary course of a year has been sug- 
gested to better prepare cadets for the severe regular course. This, or 
some plan in the line suggested above, seems to be very much needed. 

Negotiations for the Kinsley estate of about 225 acres, adjoining the 
reservation at West Point on the south, were commenced under a pro- 
vision in the Army appropriation act of September 22,1888. The act ot 
March 2, 1889, appropriated $150,000 for its purchase by the Secretary 
of War upon certain conditions. These have been complied with, and 
the purchase completed for the sum of $149,500, the balance of the 
appropriation, $500, being reserved to defray the expenses incident to 
the purchase, such as examination of title, recording of deeds, ete. 
This is a very important, and, in fact, necessary addition to that institu- 
tion, and the price paid is a reasonable one. 
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Through the patriotic generosity of Mr. George W. Childs, of Penn- 
sylvania, the Academy was enriched, through interesting ceremonies on 
the 3d of October last, by the presentation of fine oil paintings of the 
three Generals of the Army, whose names will remain indissolubly con- 
nected with the war for the preservation of the Union—Grant, Sher- 
man, and Sheridan. 

NATIONAL GUARD. 


The discipline and efficiency of the National Guard is universally 
commended. It was evidenced by their appearance at the Centennial 
Celebration in New York, April 30 last, and the promptness and celerity 
with which their concentration was effected. Of their value as a reserve 
military force, and an essential element in any feasible scheme of coast 
defenses I treat elsewhere. As an educational institution also it deserves 
encouragement and support. 

The aggregate of this reserve army, regularly organized and uni- 
formed, is 106,500 men, and the present annual appropriation of Congress 
for their armament and equipment is only $400,000, or about $3.75 per 
man. The first appropriation for this purpose, in 1808, was $200,000— 
one-half the amount now available—while in the meantime our popula- 
tion has increased sevenfold. I know of no manner in which a gen- 
erous appropriation can be more advantageously employed to provide 
against future military contingencies, and believe that the current appro- 
priation should be increased. The plan of placing a small force of the 
regular Army with the militia of the different States in their encamp- 
ments, aS suggested from several sources, appears to me an admira- 


ble one. 
MILITARY INSTRUCTION AT COLLEGES. 


Military instruction in colleges bears much the same relation to the 
military resources of the country as the educational features of the 
National Guard. Its object is well stated by the Adjutant-General in 
his report, who says: 

The law authorizing the detail of officers of the Army contemplated that their serv- 
ices as professors of military science and tactics would be the means of diffusing, in 
large educational establishments, instruction in military studies and habits; and 
make of the institutions selected natural feeders for the militia of the States in which 
such colleges are located, as the natural aptitude of American youths for military 
exercises, when supplemented by timely and practical instruction, would undoubt- 


edly lead them later to enroll themselves in their State militia, to the great advantage 
and increased efficiency of that important branch of national defense. 


The data furnished by him are interesting. I believe that the inter- 
est in this subject is increasing, and its benefits are becoming more ap- 
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- preciated. There has lately been held in this city a convention of the 


representatives of colleges having military instruction to consider im- 
provements in that behalf. 

April 25, 1889, a board was ordered to consider the practicability of 
prescribing a uniform system of rules, regulations, and course of study 
for the guidance of officers detailed as professors of military science 
and tactics at colleges, and to suggest and formulate such rules, regu- 
lations, ete., as would lead to the best results and secure practical uni- 
formity in the amount and character of military instruction at the 
several institutions of learning having such details. 

The matter is now under the consideration of the Department, which 
will take such measures as it finds most advantageous for the success 
of this service and for the fullest realization of the advantages possible 
under it. 

The Inspector-General suggests in his report whether, as an encour- 
agement to students so receiving military instruction, it would not be 
well to give the names of the three best men in each college in the 
Army Register in connection with the honorably mentioned cadets at 
West Point. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTION AND APPOINTMENT. 


The subject of examinations for promotion in the Army has repeat- 
edly received the attention of its general officers and of former Secre- 
taries. It-has been adopted by ail of the leading powers of Europe; 
is in successful operation in our Navy; and is not urttried in the Army 
itself, where it is authorized in a limited degree in the Engineer, Ord- 
nance, and Medical Corps. We require at the Military Academy most 
exacting preparation for appointment to the lowest grade in the com- 
missioned service; but once in the service and out of the tactical schools 
which immediately supplement the Military Academy, there is thence- 
forth no requirement that an officer shall continue the study of his 
profession which he is just beginning, and that he must keep abreast 
with its most modern improvements. An officer is retired for physical 
disability, but mental disqualification or even notorious inefficiency and 
incompetency, is now no bar to his rising to the highest grade of field 
officers. An officer reported deficient at the artillery, cavalry, or in- 
fantry school can not thereby be debarred from promotion. 

A system of non-competitive examinations with well-defined limita- 
tions is founded on good sense and supported by our own experience, as 
well as that of those countries where the efficiency of a standing army 
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is held in the hi ghest possible estimation. I would call especial attention 
to the remarks of my predecessor upon this subject in his report for 
1888, The examination should be so broad in its application as to re 
quire the officer to show affirmatively that he is qualified for the promo- 
tion he seeks. It should not, of course, be a mere book examination, 
but should give full credit to an officer’s record for practical efficiency 
and usefulness in the service, thus avoiding danger of injustice to those 
who may have come in from the volunteers or from the ranks. 

There can be but few appointinents from civil life to the Army, as the 
laws now stand. If the recommendations either for the re-organization 
of the artillery or the infantry, or for the relief of the limited retired 
list, are favorably acted upon, quite a number of second lieutenants will 
be required, more than the graduating class at West Point and the 
annual contingent of non-commissioned officers recommended and ap- 
pointed under the present law will supply. 

The greatly increased efficiency of the National Guard and the 
awakened interest taken in it throughout the country has induced 
many of our promising young men to join it. To give these young men 
a chance to gain a commission in the Army would be a proper recogni- 
tion and encouragement of that organization. Military training is also 
a feature in many of the colleges and schools, so that there can be no 
difficulty in securing excellent material if the proper measures are taken 
to select it. 

From these sources I recommend that second lieutenants selected 
from civil life be appointed upon some proper system of examination. 


ORDNANCE. 


Under the authority of the act of September 22, 1888, ‘making appro- 
priations for fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament 
thereof, for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, 
and for other purposes,” a contract was entered into with the Bethlehem 
Tron Works, of South Bethlehem, Pa., amounting to $1,461,982, for steel 
forgings for 8-inch, 10-inch, and 12-inch guns, leaving a balance of ap- 
propriation of $38,018 with which to meet any contingencies that might 
arise, and of which a sufficient sum will remain to procure one addi- 
tional set of forgings for a 10-inch gun, thus making a total of twenty- 
three 8-inch, twenty-four 10-inch, and fifteen 12-inch guns, 

It is expected that the forgings for the 8-inch guns will have been 
delivered by July 1, 1891, those for the 10-inch guns by April 1, 1893, 
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and the 12-inch by December 1, 1893. Contracts have also been awarded 
for the cast-iron bodies for thirty 12-inch breech-loading mortars, hooped, 
‘and for the steel forgings and finishings. Thirteen of these mortars 
should be completed by March, 1891, twelve more by March, 1892, and 
the entire number by August 1, 1892. Other work on heavy ordnance 
is also in progress, and an 8-inch breech-loading rifle, lately completed 
soon to be mounted for test, the Chief of Ordnance reports, is the first 
gun of 8-inch caliber that has been made in this country entirely of 
American steel. , 

Under the proviso of the act of Congress approved May 1, 1888, the 
site for the arsenal at Columbia, Tenn., has been formally accepted, 
and the plans for the principal buildings, roads, etc., have been ap- 
proved. Contracts also for the work authorized by the acts of Sep- 
tember 22 and October 2, 1888, at the Watervliet Arsenal, have been 
awarded. 

The Chief of Ordnance desires, and in my judgment should receive, 
authority to procure supplies in small amounts by open purchase. The 
Surgeon-General asks the same. The granting of this authority under 
proper restrictions to the several bureaus of the Department would 
be in the interest of economy and prompt service. An amendment 
of section 3709 Revised Statutes, in the form recommended by the Chief 
of Ordnance, would effect this purpose. 

The inventions which are being made in ordnance, and the conse- 
quent change in the methods of warfare, both defensive and offensive, 
make particularly important the operations of this Bureau. 


COAST DEFENSE. 


I assume that the exposed condition of our sea-coast requires no 
proof, nor the necessity of defending it any argument. If there is an 
’ apparent sense of security among our people it is born not of ignorance, 
but of thoughtlessness. Although our position and the traditions of 
our national diplomacy tend to the maintenance of peace, a defense- 
less condition will ever invite attack. The actual value of the property 
thus exposed to a public enemy, although many times the cost. of amply 
protecting it, bears but little proportion to the magnitude of the mate- 
rial interests of the whole nation equally endangered thereby. It is 
not a local question. Not only is the national honor alike dear to all, 
but a hostile shell in the streets of New York strikes the prairies as 
well—their corn and wheat share in the loss. Still the greater burden 
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will fall upon the States contiguous to the sea-board in the immediate 


maintenance of the militia required to man the defenses in case of 


danger. 

Celerity promises to be an essential element in any warfare of the 
future. We have shown our ability to equip and place in the field 
with rapidity large numbers of men, and could undoubtedly do so 
again. The defenses and the armament, however, necessary for with- 
standing the attacks of modern guns, cannot be extemporized. We 
must substantially have them before the necessity arises. Their crea- 
tion is not a matter of hours and days, but of months and years. Hence 
I deem it quite as self-evident that if we are to have such works at 
all they should be begun earnestly and systematically at once. 

I submit as a basis to start from that no time is to be lost in placing 
the capital of the country, the commercial metropolis on the Atlantic sea- 
board, and at least one port on the Pacific in the best possible state of 
defense. How rapidly the work shall be carried on until it embraces 
every important vulnerable point from the St. John’s to the Rio Grande 
and the ports of the Pacific is the only question. In my view progress 
can not be too.rapid. The Major-General Commanding has given in 
detail the requirements in armament and men for the Atlantie and the 
Gulf coast, and General Miles has devoted special attention to the de- 
fenses of the Pacific and made an excellent report thereon, 

Not only does this subject demand attention now, but fortunately 
our general prosperity points to the present as the auspicious time 
for pressing the work. I trust, therefore, that Congress will make a 
liberal appropriation for this purpose. We are making excellent prog- 


ress with our Navy, but it has no safe base for repairs and supplies or - 


harbor of refuge in case of accident or disaster. It is impossible to 
overestimate the services it will render in encouraging and protecting 


our commerce. But however important it may be to carry our flag to 


foreign ports, to defend it in our own is imperative. 

It appears by the report of the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance that 
we are now in position to turn out mortars as rapidly as we are likely 
to be able to mount them. Defensive works begun July J, 1890, could 
be armed with 8-inch breech-loading guns the following year; and 
under the appropriation of September 22, 1888, heavier guns are also in 
course of construction. There are now on hand two thousand muzzle- 
loading guns available for sea-coast use, in connection with these long- 
range breech-loading rifles. Noneof our present fortifications would 
be without value, but all could be utilized for accessory defense. 
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Particular attention is invited to the report of the Chief of Engineers, 
which impresses upon us the importance of this subject. It presents 
estimates for the commencement of the earthen mortar and gun bat- 
teries required at some of our principal ports, and gives the details of 
the expenditures of the last appropriation for the purchase of subma- 
rine mines, etc., and estimates for its continuation. Our Engineer 
Corps is well equipped for the important duties which the prosecution 
of this work would devolve upon them. The necessity at some of the 
harbors for positions of defense more advanced than the points now 
held, will require legislation empowering this Department to secure 
such sites by purchase or condemnation. 

Once built, thé cost of maintaining a thorough system of defensive 
works is comparatively small. The Major-General Commanding, in his 
report, estimates that it will require only 8,700 men for the garrison of 
defensive works in time of peace. This will be sufficient to care for the 
armament and serve as a nucleus for the instruction of the militia of 
the sea-coast States, which must be relied upon to supply the men 
needed for defense in war, and which he estimates at 87,000, 

It is very important that the opportunity for this instruction should 
be provided at once. They are now being trained and are quite efficient 
as infantry, light artillery, and cavalry. This has been the best that 
could be done. But it is not probable that their services will be re- 
quired in large numbers in either of these arms, for we do not wish to 
invade any other country, nor is ours likely to be invaded by land. 
Drilled in handling heavy guns they will supply at a trifling cost the 
necessary reserve for the small regular contingent maintained in the 
defenses. Skilled mechanics will seek a militia service, which will give 
them an opportunity to learn the machinery of modern heavy artillery. 
It offers to the National Guard of our sea-board States a new and at- 
tractive field for drill and study, and it is believed that they will take 
pride in training themselves to man the defensive works of their own 
ports, and will embrace the opportunity to do so as soon as it is offered. 
And there is no service in which men untried in war have won such 
honors or are so safe a reliance as in the defense of fortifications near 


their own homes. 
RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


The works for the improvement of rivers and harbors have been 
prosecuted during the past fiscal year with funds appropriated by the 
act of Congress of August 11, 1888, and such balances of former ap- 
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propriations as were ayailable. Under section 12 of that act, harbor 
lines have been established at several ports. The section provided 
that beyond such established lines “no piers or wharves shall be ex- 
tended or deposits made except under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed from time to time” by the Secretary of War. As no penalties 
are prescribed, the Chief of Engineers recommends further legislation — 
in order to make the section fully effective. 

Under sections 9 and 10 of the same act twenty-nine persons or cor- 
porations owning or controlling bridges over navigable waters of the 
United States and obstructing the free navigation of such waters have 
been notified to so alter these bridges as to render passage through or 
under them ‘free, easy, and unobstructed.” Instead of issuing such no- 
tices as heretofore, on ew parte hearings only, it has lately been estab- 
lished as the practice of the Department to notify the owners of bridges 
complained of, and to give them as well as the complainants oppor- 
tunity to be fully heard if they so desire. Considerable work has been 
accomplished during the year in the removal of wrecks obstructing 
navigation. 

The Chief of Engineers calls attention to the necessity of further 
legislation to prevent the obstruction of navigable rivers, and suggests 
remedies therefor. I-would commend the same to the consideration and 
action of Congress, as well as his recommendation that appropriations for 
the Yellowstone Park be made without limit of time as in the caseof items 
of the river and harbor acts, in order that the work there might be done 
at the most favorable season of theyear. In compliance with the provis- 
ions of the river and harbor acts of 1866 and 1867, the Chief of Engi- 
neers presents estimates of the amounts that in his judgment can be 
profitably expended during the ensuing fiscal year, together with the 
probable cost of the completion of each work. 


SOUTH PASS OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, the channel has been 
maintained as required by law except from December 28, 1888, to Jan- 
uary 4, 1889, both dates inclusive. 

Section 5 of the river and harbor act of August 11, 1888, authorizes 
the Secretary of War to make such rules and regulations as to him shall 
Seem necessary or expedient for the purpose of preventing any obsruc- 
tion to the channel and injury to the works, and prescribe certain pen- 
alties for violations of rules and regulations made by him in pursuance of 
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thatact. Such rules and regulations were made and published in news- 
papers and widely distributed. Persons have been indicted by the 
grand jury for violations of these rules and regulations. The attorneys 
for the defense claim that while Congress had the undoubted authority 
to establish the rules and regulations the power could not be delegated, 
and that therefore the rules and regulations established by the Secre- 
tary of War are unconstitutional. The decision of the United States 
circuit court in the matter has not yet been reached. In view of these 
facts no action has been taken in the more recent violations. It is 
recommended that an act be passed embodying the rules and regulations 
published by the Secretary of War; and a draft of a bill covering 
the case is presented in the report of the Chief of Engineers. 


MILITARY LAW. 


That administration of justice is most effective which is most certain 
and well defined, and the less often it is required to be invoked the 
more its mandates are feared and respected. In time of war, when the 
slightest infractions of military duty and discipline may be fraught with 
direst results, punishments are necessarily severe. In time of peace hu- 
manity, as well as the very object itself to be accomplished, demands 
lighter penalties. When we now invite men to become soldiers by pro- 
fession, it is not enough that the service be made honorable and its in- 
ducements fair. They have a right to know that their actions will be 
judged, their offenses condemned, and their punishments fixed by well- 
established regulations and laws, rather than by the caprice of men—in 
conformity with the spirit and the principles of our civil institutions. 

At present military punishments are not well defined. Thirty-two 
of the thirty-four articles of war, under which enlisted men may be 
tried, authorize punishment at the discretion of the court. There is 
nothing to prevent the imposition of the lightest penalty for the gravest 
offense or of the most severe for a trivial one. The variableness of 
courts martial and the great disparity of punishments prevailing in 
the different military departments, destroy one of the most essential 
elements in the proper administration of any code of law, and its fickle- 
ness and instability are well calculated to and do invite petitions for 
clemency. 

Neither is punishment certain. The reports show 2,814 cases of de- 
sertion during the past year, and there were only 443 convictions for 
that offense. During the year there were 11,581 cases tried before in. 
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ferior courts-martial in an army whose effective strength is only 24,110 
men. That of itself proves there is a vital defect somewhere. When 
these judicial proceedings become so commonplace, how can they main- 
tain their force and dignity ? The report of the Acting Judge-Advocate- 
General is a very careful and thoughtful discussion of these and kin- 
dred questions, and to his report, and the excellent remarks of the 
Adjutant-General upon the same topics, I invite attention. 

There would seem to be a necessity for a change in the prescribed 
procedure of military courts touching the duties of Judge Advocates 
so as to exclude such officers from the deliberation of courts in closed 
session. While an officer with a due appreciation of the true functions 
of a Judge Advocate of a general court martial, namely, the ascertain- 
ment of truth, would doubtless restrain himself from attempting to in- 
fluence the minds of its members in a closed session, yet the fact that 
he, as representative of the prosecution is behind doors closed to the 
defendant and his counsel, tends to create an impression that such 
attempts to influence may be made, While it is incumbent upon 
him to give his views upon any question of law arising in the trial 
of a case, when requested so to do by the court, such views should be 
' expressed in open court and spread upon the record, so that an accused 
party may be fully informed as to all matters which may enter into the 
formation of a judgment in the case. 

I recommend the revision of the Articles of War; and that provision 
be made for the punishment of certain minor offenses, under well de- 
fined restrictions, without the intervention of a court-martial, and often 
times long precedent confinement in a guard-house. For increasing the 
efficiency of the Judge-Advocate-General’s corps I also recommend 
that an appropriation be made for furnishing necessary law books for 
its use. 


PAYMENT OF TROOPS. 


The system of monthly payments to troops has been extended during 
the year to thirty-one posts, making seventy-four posts where that sys- 
tem is now employed, as against sixty-three where itis not. Atpresent 
the minimum amount which can be deposited at one time with the 
Government by a soldier is $5. In view of the change to more frequent 
payments, it is recommended by the Paymaster-General that this 
amount be reduced to $3. The total amount deposited by soldiers dur- 
ing the past year was a little less than $400,000. 
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ARMY POSTS AND SUPPLIES. 


The change in character which our military service has been under- 
going the past few years, is permitting the gradual concentration of 
troops in larger posts and more permanent quarters, and Ouneress has 
made liberal appropriations to that end. The new post authorized by 
Congress to be constructed near Atlanta, Ga., has been designated as 
Fort McPherson, in honor of the memory of General McPherson, who 
was killed near that city. The post authorized to be constructed near 
the city of Denver has been“designated as Fort Logan, in honor of the 
memory of the late General Logan. Favorable progress has been made 
during the year in,the construction of buildings at both of these posts. 

Work has also been carried on at Fort Riley, Kans., Fort Snelling, 
Minn., and Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., and contracts for the buildings 
and work authorized at Fort Sheridan have been made to the amount 
of $295,354. As quarters are completed at the larger stations, the 
smaller posts will be abandoned, and their reservations restored to 
the public domain. The new Army Building in the city of New York 
has been completed and is now occupied. 

General Schofield recommends making the post at Plattsburg, N. Y., 
a regimental one. The citizens of that vicinity have offered to give 
the necessary land. <A similar proposition has been received from citi- 
cens of Lexington, Ky., looking to the establishment of a cavalry post 
at that point. 

The Quartermaster-General reports that under the acts of Congress ap- 
proved July 28, 1888, and March 1, 1889, the gratuitous issue of clothing 
and equipage to the general commanding the militia of the District of 
Columbia amounted to $49,378.11. In view of the limited supply of 
clothing and equipage in depots, he recommends that an early appro- 
priation be made by Congress to reimburse the Quartermaster’s Depart 
ment to the amount involved. 

Attention is invited to the need of appropriation by Congress for the 
improvement of roads leading to the National Cemeteries at Alexandria, 
Culpepper, Fredericksburgh and Yorktown, Va. Repairs have already 
been made at many cemeteries as far as possible, under the act of Con- 
gress approved October 22,1888. ‘The historic character of these ceme- 
teries and their surroundings and the large number of people who arecon- 
tinually visiting them, warrant the small appropriation asked for in that 
wehalf. 

An act approved July 23, 1888, appropriated a sum not exceeding 
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$200,000 for the purchase of not less than 320 nor more than 640 acres 
of land within 10 miles of Omaha and the construction of buildings for 
a ten-company post, provided that not more than one-third of said sum 
should be expended for the purchase of the site. Proposals for the 
amount were received and opened in September, 1888. These were re- 
ferred to the division and department commanders for examination and 
report, and the purchase of a tract of 540 acres, near Bellevue, about 
10 miles south of Omaha, was decided upon. Of this tract 500 acres 
have been purchased and negotiations are pending for the acquisition 
of the remainder. 
FORT BROWN, TEXAS. 


The site of Fort Brown has been used as a military station since 1846; 
but title to the property has never been acquired by the Government. 
The question of the purchase of this site has several times been before 
Congress. The act of March 3, 1875, Statutes at Large, part 3, volume 
18, page 391, appropriated the sum of $25,000 for its purchase, provided 
a valid title could be secured; but this sum was refused by the owners. 

By the act of March 3, 1885, the sum of $160,000 was appropriated to 
enable the Secretary of War to purchase the reservation and to extin- 
guish all claims for its occupancy, provided that no part of said sum 
should be paid until a complete title was obtained. There were dis- 
putes among the claimants as to their respective shares of the appro- 
priation in case the purchase was consummated, and on January 25, 
1888, the House of Representatives, by resolution, directed the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to investigate and report upon the necessity 
for continuing the military post at that point, the value of the pederee 
tion, including rents for its previous use, and requesting the Secretary 
of War to withhold payment of any part of the appropriation of 
$160,000. 

June 9, 1888, the committee reported (H. R. 2543), recommending 
that the owners be paid the sum of $50,000 for the land in settlement 
of all claims for its use and occupation. A bill (H. RB. 10452, Fiftieth 
Congress, second session) in accordance with this, was at the same time 
reported and recommended for passage, and was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but at so late a period as to preclude its consid- 
eration. March 27, 1889, a resolution similar to the one above named 
was offered in the Senate and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. The committee made no report upon the subject, as the Sen- 
ate adjourned six days later. 
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In this connection attention is called to the report of the Surgeon- 
General for the past year, by which it appears that Fort Brown is the 
unhealthiest post in the country; also to the fact that General Sherman 
in his report for 1882 recommended its abandonment. There isa national 
cemetery near the fort for which provision will need to be made in case 
the post should be givenup. I have not felt justified in expending any 
portion of this appropriation of $160,000 made by the act of March 3, | 
1885, pending action on the resolution referred to. 


HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 

The Surgeon-General calls attention to the unsatisfactory condition 
of the hospital corps, due chiefly to the inadequacy of pay allowed its 
members, in consequence of which some of the most efficient men de- 
cline to re-enlist. Bills providing for an increase of pay for these men 
were favorably reported by the military committees of both houses of 
the last Congress, but failed to receive legislative action. The matter 
is deserving of the early attention of Congress. 

The Medical Department is considerably crippled by He fact that 
twenty-four members of its corps, or 14 per cent. of the present force as- 
signable to professional duty, are non-effective on account of sickness or, 
permanent disability. Nine of these have already been formally found 
incapacitated, and are awaiting retirement, and others undoubtedly 
would be if examined by a retiring board. The Surgeon-General re- 
ports that fourteen expeditions have been in the field without any 
medical attendance, and that eleven military stations are without local 
medical officers ; that the important duties of sanitary supervision and 
of the drill and discipline of the hospital corps are necessarily neglected. 
The only remedy lies in the retirement of these disabled surgeons, a 
subject which I have considered elsewhere, or the increase of the corps, 
which I deem to be unwise. 

CHAPLAINS. 

Under the law there are thirty-four chaplains—one each for the four 
colored regiments, and thirty for the army at large. There are at pres- 
ent one hundred and fourteen posts, so that a large number of soldiers 
are compelled to be without religious instruction. In view of the policy 
of the Department to concentrate the troops in larger posts, this evil 
will rapidly diminish. It is to be regretted, however, that of the sev- 
eral duties devolving upon the Government for the education and im- 
provement of its soldiers, this most essential element should be even 
temporarily neglected. | 
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It would be impossible at this time to say what changes, if any, will 
be permanently needed. In the present transitory state, therefore, I 
would only recommend that the Department be empowered to provide 
for religious instruction at posts where there is ‘no chaplain, by the 
temporary employment of clergymen, and that an appropriation be 
made for that purpose. 

RECORD AND PENSION DIVISION. 

The record evilence required by the Pension Office in the considera- 
tion of army pension cases is entirely furnished by this Department. 
It consists of two classes, the medical record and the service record. 
The former is taken from the regimental, post, field, and general 
hospital record books. These were not always well kept, and from 
twenty-five years’ use they had become badly worn, often hardly 
legible, 

The work of answering calls from the Pension Office for information 
from these records was greatly in arrears until in December, 1886, it 
was, by my predecessor, put under the charge of Captain Ainsworth, 
assistant surgeon, and under his energetic business management it was 
brought up, and the card-index system inaugurated. Every man’s 
complete medical record, no matter in how many hospitals he may have 
been, is, under this system, transcribed to cards of indestructible pa- 
per, and these are arranged by regiments and alphabetically so that the 
complete medical record can be found at once. This work, now near 
completion, preserves the record, and the time and labor required to 
furnish the desired information are reduced tothe minimum. The card 
record of all hospital books—over twenty-two thousand volumes—will 
be completed early in the new year; and after that the clerks who are 
now engaged on this work will be employed in transcribing the muster- 
rolls by a similar method. 

The muster-rolls and records from which the evidence of service is 
obtained were in thirteen divisions and subdivisions of the Adjutant- 
General’s Office. There was too great division of labor and responsi- 
bility, and these subdivisions necessarily made work for each other. 
The number of unfinished cases had been increasing for a long time, 
and in July last approximated, if not exceeded, 40,000, This was the 
more unfortunate, as it contributed to the delay incident to the settle- 
ment of the claims of old soldiers for their pensions. It seemed advis- 
able, therefore, to make one head for the whole work of this Depart- 
ment in connection with pension claims. I therefore consolidated all 
the divisions into one, to be known as the Record and Pension Division 
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of the War Department. The order required that the most direct 
methods be adopted in the transaction of the public business, avoiding 


all unnecessary routine. The change was somewhat radical, but the 
result has been satisfactory. ‘ 

A new form, prepared by this Department, has been recently adopted 
by the Pension Bureau, on which the Commissioner now makes the call 
for both the medical and service record on one sheet, and this is re- 
turned with both records on the back, a one-half sheet blank only being 
used instead of at least four, and often more than that, heretofore. 
Both records are required in every case, and were called for separately, 
and separate answers were necessary. With this consolidation and 
new form, the Pension Office is saved one-half the calls and the work 
of answering greatly diminished; and both the cail and reply, giving 
medical and service record, are on one sheet in the most convenient 
form for immediate use or for reference. 

This work is now brought up so that, as a rule, all cases from the 
Pension Office (which average about one thousand per day) for either 
service or hospital record are finished within twenty-four hours. This 
result has been accomplished without increase of the clerical force. 
Great credit is due to Captain Ainsworth, in charge of the division, 
and to his clerks. 

The muster-rolls are in a deplorable condition, dropping to pieces 
from time and use, and the record evidence they contain, of such 
great value to the public as well as to individuals, would soon have 
been hopelessly lost. The completion of the card-index system, how- 
ever, will be pushed rapidly, and it promises to solve not only the ques- 
tion of the most expeditious and economical use of the rolls but their 
preservation as well, as they will not then need to be used except in 
extraordinary cases. I have felt justified in going into the details of 
this work somewhat on account of its importance and its peculiar 
interest to the veterans of the war. 


REBELLION RECORDS. 


The entire publication is to consist of four series, as follows: 
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This publication was commenced about nine years ago, and up to the 
beginning of the present fiscal year thirty-five books had been pub- 
lished and distributed. The annual appropriation has been $36,000, 
and the average cost of each book $9,300. The act of March 2, 1889, 
increased the appropriation to $100,000 for the current fiscal year, and 
directed that the whole work should be completed in five years. It 
also provided that the preparation and publication should be conducted, 
under the Secretary of War, by a Board of three persons, one an officer 
of the Army, and two civilian experts. 

Under this provision I selected Maj. George B. Davis, of the Judge- 
Advocate-General’s Department, who, as chairman of the board, acts 
as general administrative officer, and appointed as civilian experts Mr. 
Leslie J. Perry, of Kansas, who is now engaged in the compilation of 
the second series relating to prisoners of war—himself a prisoner for 
twenty months—and Mr. Joseph W. Kirkley, of the Adjutant-General’s 
Office, also a veteran soldier, who has charge of the preparation of the 
rosters, returns, tables, and supervision of the proof-reading, the same 
branches upon which he has been engaged .for several years. The work 
was left in a good state by Colonel Lazelle, the preparation being well 
in advance of the publication. 

Since July 1, when the appropriation became available, the progress 
has been as follows: 
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No more can be published during the fiscal year without a further 
appropriation. J ifty thousand dollars has been asked for in the defi- 
ciency estimate. If the means were now available ten more books 
might be published by July 1, 1890, as follows: 
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This will bring the work to the close of the year 1863. To complete 

it within the five years fixed by the act of March 2, an annual appro- 

-priation of $200,000 will be required. I think it is possible to shorten 

this time one year. This will be in the interest of economy, and will 

give the survivors who made the record a year longer to study it. The 

Board is a capable one, and thoroughly interested and earnest in their 
work, 

MILITARY SIGNALING. 

General Greely reports that under the present condition the Signal 
Corps have retrograded as regards their military duties. The civil 
duties which have devolved upon the corps under the joint resolution 
of February 9, 1870, have necessarily occupied the greater part of their 
time and attention, and as a natural consequence the greater duty 
trenches more and more upon the lesser, so that now, as he states, the 
condition of signal instruction in the Army is at the lowest ebb ever 
known. 

He recommends that a signal officer with four or six men be detailed 
to give instruction at the schools at Forts Leavenworth and Monroe. 
In short, that the military and civil duties of his corps be separated and 
a distinct force assigned to each. I fully approve of his recommenda- 
tion that greater attention should be given to instruction in military 
signaling, not only to the Army, but to the militia to some extent, and 
trust that some method may be devised by which this can be done 
without interfering with the other duties of the corps. 

The telegraph lines owned by the United States are managed and 
operated by this corps. These now consist of 621 miles of sea-coast 
lines and 1,615 miles of military lines, with sixty-four offices. The 
military lines have been built where necessary in connection with 
military operations against the Indians, and to quite an extent by the 
labor of troops. They are abandoned or sold (unless the material is re- 
quired for new lines) whenever the construction of commercial lines 
will permit. 

The report gives a full and interesting summary of the weather serv- 
ice and other work of the Bureau for the past year, and makes several 
suggestions worthy of consideration, notably one for the reorganization 
and reduction of the corps, and for some method of retiring incompetent 
officers. The evils arising from putting the competent and deserving 
officer on the same level with the inefficient, so far as the tenure of serv- 
ice and right to promotion are concerned, is a subject of importance, 
in its relation to the whole Army, which is considered elsewhere. 
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APACHE INDIANS. 


Geronimo and his band and other Apache Indians, to the number of 
387, are held at Mount Vernon Barracks. Of this number, 111 are 
children under twelve years of age, 93 are males over twelve years of 
age, and 183 are women. There are also some of their children at the 
school at Carlisle, where they have made good progress; but the 
attending surgeon reports that they have suffered much from the se- 
verity of the climate as compared with their former home in Arizona. 

All reports which I have received state that these Indians appear to 
be thoroughly subdued, and that in any location east of the Mississippi 
River there is little or no danger to be apprehended from them. In 
view of their past career, however, it is necessary that wherever located 
there should be a sufficient force of troops and strict oversight to re- 
move all fear of trouble. The location of Mount Vernon Barracks is not 
a favorable one for any measures in the direction of civilization or self- 
support. There is no opportunity to instruct them in agriculture or 
other employment. 

The Indian Rights Association are deeply interested in the welfare 
of these Indians, and desire that measures be taken for their practical 
education and improvement. For this purpose they have offered to 
purchase lands if the Government will co-operate. I have no doubt, 
however, that Congress will do whatever justice and humanity requires, 
rather than allow the burden to fall upon private charity. I have not 
yet been able to make a personal examination of their present con- 
dition or location, nor the other locations which have been proposed 
for them, but hope to do so at an early day, and will then submit such 
further suggestions as may be required. 


MONUMENTS. 


By an act approved March 2, 1889, commissions were designated to 
select sites and erect pedestals for the statues of the late Generals 
Sheridan, Logan, and Hancock. The latter commission was completed 
by your appointment of Senator Francis M. Cockrell, of Missouri. 
These commissions can not intelligently select a design for and begin 
the preparations of these pedestals until ‘the designs for the statues 
themselves are fixed upon. 

No selection has yet been made of a site for the Sheridan statue; but 
the commission has selected Iowa Circle as a site for the Logan statue; 
and for the Hancock statue the space has been selected at the junction 
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of Sixteenth and U streets and New Hampshire avenue, to be here- 
after known as Hancock Cirele, by virtue of an act approved March 2, 
1889. 

The monument to be erected to the memory of General Lafayette and 
his compatriots, authorized by an act approved March 3, 1885, will soon 
be shipped to this country, the contractors, Messrs. Falquire & Mercie, 
sculptors, of Paris, France, having reported that it will be ready to be 
put in its place in the city of Washington during the course of the 
coming winter. 


SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


The Board of Commissioners of the Soldiers’ Home have made their 
report for the year ending September 30, 1889, as required by the act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1883. The total number on the rolls’ 
September 30, 1888, both as regular and temporary beneficiaries, was 
1,084; and on September 30, 1889, 1,200, an increase of 116. The aver- 
age increase for the last six years has been about 100 per year. 

In May, 1889, the construction of an additional story upon the center 
wing of the main building was commenced, the contract for the same 
being awarded at $52,409.76. If the present rate of increase in the 
number of beneficiaries continues, further additions to the capacity of 
the Home will be required in the near future. The requirement of 
means for this purpose, and for the maintenance of the Home, is a mat- 
ter of great concern to the Commission. Its revenues were curtailed 
by the act of Congress approved February 26, 1889, which limited the 
adjustment of the accounts in the Treasury Department, from which the 
greatest amount of revenue for the Home should come, “to those origi- 
nating subsequent to March 3, 1881.” _ 

The expenditure for the simple maintenance of the Home has been 
$20,938.93 in excess of its current revenues. Add to this the expense 
of building improvements during the year, $65,538.79, and the perma- 
nent funds of the Home have been reduced $86,477.72 during the past 
year, while it is estimated that under the existing law the additions to 
the permanent fund will not hereafter be more than $10,000 or $12,000 
per year. That this condition of affairs, if continued, must ultimately 
lead to the destruction of the permanent fund of this valuable institu- 
tion is apparent. Some action should be taken now, and what it shall 
be, in view of the above facts, demands the early attention of Con- 
gress. 
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The details of the bureaus and divisions of the Department and of 
the several institutions under its control are fully shown by their indi- 
vidual reports. It has been reported to me that some of the bureaus 
are needing additional clerical force. I am not yet prepared to make a 
recommendation for any material change until I find it impossible to 
re-apportion the force of the Department in such manner as to meet 
these demands. 

The increasing complexity and detail of the Department, however, 
convince me that the creation by Congress of the office of Assistant 
Secretary of War would be of material assistance in increasing the effi- 
ciency and economy of its administration. Several of my predecessors 
have made the same request, and I beg to renew the recommendation. 

REDFIELD PROCTOR, 
Secretary of War. 


PAPERS 


ACCOMPANYING 


THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


REPORT OF THE MAJOR-GENERAL COMMANDING THE 
ARMY. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, October 22, 1889. 


_ Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the opera- 
tions of the Army during the past year, with accompanying reports of 
the commanding generals of divisions and departments, of the Adjutant 
General and the Inspector General of the Army, and the commanding 
officer of the Artillery School and of the Infantry and Cavalry School; 
also of the Board of Visitors to the latter school: 

The organization of geographical divisions and departments remains 
the same as at the date of the last annual report, except that the States 
of Wisconsin and Arkansas have been transierred from the Division of 
the Atlantic to the Departments of Dakota and Missouri, respectively. 
The following changes in command have taken place since that date: 
On the 14th of November, 1888, the commanding general of the Army 
was relieved from the immediate command of the Division of the Atlan- 
tic, and Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard was assigned to that command. On the 
same date Brig. Gen. Nelson A. Miles was assigned to command the Di- 
vision of the Pacific, relieving General Howard, and Col. B. H. Grier- 
son, Tenth Cavalry, was assigned to the command of the Department of 
Arizona, vacated by General Miles. 


DIVISION OF THE ATLANTIC. 


General Howard again calls attention to the important subject of sea- 
coast cefense, and especially to a form of high explosive, with an inter- 
esting account of its demonstrated qualities. This is one of the many 
forms of high explosives which are undergoing exhaustive tests, under 
direction of the Board of Ordnance and J'ortification, for the purpose 
of ascertaining their utility in the military service. 

Special attention is invited to the remarks of General Howard upon 
the subject of desertions, reorganization, instruction, and other matters 
of interest to the service, which can not well be abbreviated, as well as 
to his detailed report of the duties performed by the troops of his com- 
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DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI. 


Major-General Orook, commanding Division of the Missouri, submits 
the reports of the commanding generals of the four departments com- 
prised in his division. These reports fully set forth the transfer of 
troops within the division as well as to and from it, except those now 
in operation, as required by General Orders, No.69, current series. They 
also show the instruction of the troops during the past year, which has 
‘been quite satisfactory, indicating much improvement. The annual 
camps of instruction have about been completed; special reports rela- 
tive thereto will be submitted hereafter. 

Attention is specially invited to the remarks of General Crook on the 
subject of desertion, that of instruction in rifle and carbine firing, and 
to the report of Col. Robert Williams, assistant adjutant general, of an 
inspection made by him of the National Park. I fully concur in his 
suggestions in regard to buildings for the troops, police of the Park, ete. 


DEPARTMENT OF THXAS, BRIGADIER-GENERAL STANLEY OCOMMAND- 
ING. 


General Stanley says: 


The discipline of the troops in this department is good. The offenses for which 
officers, non-commissioned. officers, and men have been court-martialed are mostly 


preaches of military discipline, and in civil life would receive nonotice. I deny that 


there is any general spirit of discontent among our enlisted men; that there is any 
tyranny or unnecessary harshness exercised by officers in dealing with their men. 
Any fair investigating authority may find that these are facts any day. 


Attention is invited to his remarks upon the subject of the subsist- 
ence ration, and to his report upon the operations of the troops under 
his command. Orders have heretofore been issued for the increase, by 
one regiment of infantry, of the force in that department. 

I approve the following recommendations of the department com- 
mander : 


I respectfully recommend a survey of the entire State of Texas, with the view of 


locating and classifying all the country roads. This is so much more necessary under 
the changes made in regard to roads by recent legislation on roads and fences. With- 
out a guide troops can not now march from one county seat to another, fences and 
gates interfering every few miles. This work recommended could be done without 
incurring any great expense. 

Long residence in parts of Texas, notably the Rio Grande border, is debilitating, 
and I recommend that troops be changed on this border at least once in four years. 

An appropriation for the purchase of the old reservation of Fort Duncan and the 
restoration of that post is earnestly recommended. 

Questions are constantly coming up requiring a legal opinion on points of law 
which require a search into authorities that can only now be consulted through the 
courtesy of private parties. This places the law officer of the department to great 
inconvenience and loss of time, and in the attitude of a borrower of implements to 
carry on the legitimate work of the Government for which he has been detailed. 

It is earnestly recommended that an appropriation be made to supply the acting 
judge-advocate’s office of this department with a good working law library and cur- 
rent law publications. 


DEPARTMENT OF DAKOTA, BRIGADIER-GENERAL RUGER COMMAND- 
ING. 


The State of Wisconsin was transferred to the Department of Dakota 
ith General Orders No, 36, April 6, 1889, from the headquarters of the 
rmy. 


Fewer occasions than in former years have required action by the 
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_ troops for repression of Indian troubles. The nature of the demand in 


each case calling for action, and the service done by the troops, are 
stated or indicated in the summary of events. - 

There has been improvement in the general state in the department 
with respect to discipline, including instruction, and in the welfare of 
the troops, due in part to’ the effect of recent orders concerning in- 


struction in the Army, and to the better provisions in the past few | 


years by the supply departments for the comfort of the soldiers, and to 
improvements at most posts likely to be required for some years, in the 
barracks, the water supplies, the sanitary conditions, and in means for 
recreation. 

Instruction in field operations has been in progress for the several 
garrisons at all posts in the department, conformably to the require- 
ments of General Orders No 105, of 1888, from the headquarters of 
the Army, reports of which will be submitted in due time. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI, BRIGADIER-GENERAL MERRITT 
COMMANDING. 


In the Department of the Missouri an important and exceedingly 
delicate duty has devolved on the troops in connection with the settle- 
ment of the new Territory of Oklahoma. The conduct of the troops in 
the discharge of this duty has been worthy of praise, while the ready 
submission of the people to the unwonted military restraint rendered 
necessary by the temporary absence of civil authority attests their high 
character as good citizens. 

Early organization of civil government in that Territory will, it is 
hoped, relieve the Army from that exceptional duty. Special attention 
is invited to the very interesting report of General Merritt on this sub- 
ject, as well as to the detailed report of the operations of troops under 
his command. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE PLATTE, BRIGADIER-GENERAL RROOKE COM- 
MANDING. 


Since date of the last report there has been no disturbance on the part 
of Indians in this department. 

The transfer of the quartermaster’s and subsistence depots from 
Cheyenne to Omaha has been authorized. The subsistence depot at 
Cheyenne has been closed, and all the business of the depot is now 
transacted at Omaha, with advantage to the service. 

The closing of the quartermaster’s depot is in progress and, itis antici- 
pated, will be completed at an early date. 

The transfer of the ordnance depot has been recommended, and pro- 
vision is now being made for its accommodation on the grounds of the 
quartermaster’s depot at Omaha. As soon as the buildings authorized 
are completed, it is anticipated that the transfer will be duly made. 

The instruction of the troops in the four camps of last year was made 
the subject of a special report at the close of the season. It was found 
to be highly beneficial, and resulted in the authorization of a larger 
encampment on the Fort Robinson (Nebraska) Reservation, with every 
prospect of success in the instruction of officers and enlisted men in the 
various duties of the field. A report of the result will be made soon 
after the return of the troops to their stations. At this time much 
progress has been made in the course of instruction, and the good 
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results, from an extension of the practice of assembling troops in large 
bodies, are apparent from every point of view. 

Under the new system of target practice the scores made have not 
been so high as in previous years, but the system is manifestly an im- 
provement, and the instruction under it is more beneficial to the Army 
generally than under the former system. 


DIVISION OF THE PACIFIC, BRIGADIER-GENERAL MILES COMMANDING. 


The reports of the division and department commanders (Brigadier- 
General Gibbon, commanding the Department of the Columbia, and 
Colonel Grierson that of Arizona) give very complete accounts of the 
operations of the troops, including field maneuvers, camps of instruc- 
tion, and target practice. They also contain valuable suggestions upon 
the subjects of desertion, army organization, promotions, etc., in respect 
to the defenses of the Pacific Coast and relative to the Indian tribes in 
Axizona and New Mexico. I will not attempt to condense these reports, 
but invite attention to them, with the suggestion that a copy of Colonel 
Grierson’s report and recommendation relative to the Indians within 
the limit of his department be referred to the honorable Secretary of 
the Interior. 

The department commander forwards a report, embracing details rel- 
ative to Indians and military affairs, from Col. E. A. Carr, Sixth Cay- 
alry, commanding the District of New Mexico. 


REMARKS. 


The somewhat diminished necessities of the Western service have 
made it practicable to station a small part of the infantry of the Army at 
someof the most important strategic points inthe Eastern States. -Oneof 
these points is obviously Plattsburg, N. Y., where sufficient ground has 
been reserved for military uses from the earliest period in the country’s 
history, and where one company of infantry is now stationed. Hence 
I have suggested the construction of barracks and quarters for a regi- 
ment at that point. 

Other stations in the interior, which have heretofore been occupied 
by artillery, have now been garrisoned by infantry, and the artillery 
troops sent to sea-coast stations, where they may be instructed in their 
appropriate duties. 

There has been little need in the past year for the service of the 
Army, either in aid of the civil authorities or in controlling the Indian 
tribes. The simple presence or proximity of the troops has given suf- 
ficient moral support to the civil officers having charge of the Indians, 
and to those appointed to regulate the settlement and organization of 
government in the Territories newly opened to settlement. 

All the troops not otherwise employed have been actively engaged 
in practice marches, camps of instruction, target practice, instruction in 
sea-coast artillery, etc., to the end that each arm of the service may be 
kept at the highest state of efficiency and preparation for any service 
which may at any time be required. 

Regular attendance and instruction in the post schools provided by 
law has been made a military duty, to insure the elementary education 
of the young men who may be deficient, when enlisted, in such educa- 
tion. This will, itis believed, assist in elevating the character of the 
enlisted men, make them more efficient soldiers, and better prepare 
them for civil life when discharged from’ the Army, 
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The report of the Adjutant-General of the Army gives complete in- 
formation, in tabular form, relative to the organization, actual strength, 
and distribution of the Army and other details. It also contains the 
statistics of desertion, arranged with care, so as to exhibit the relation 
of desertion to the various conditions of service which have been sup- 
posed to affect it. This information, so arranged, is of great service in 
an intelligent study of the subject. The Adjutant-General and the offi- 
cers of his department have given much careful consideration to this 
important subject, and their views are entitled to great weight. 

Talso invite special attention to the recommendations of the Ad- 
jutant-General relative to the other matters treated of in his report. 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL’S REPORT. 


The report of the Inspector-General of the Army has not reached me 
at this date. It will be submitted as soon as itis received. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTION. 


It seems manifest that promotion in the active service, no less than 
original appointment, should be based upon competency to discharge 
the duties of the office. The former Regulations of the Army provided 
that regular promotion should be made according to seniority, ‘‘ except 
in case of disability or other incompetency.” In my last annual report 
I ventured to suggest that this regulation provided a sufficient means 
of preventing the promotion of incompetent officers, and recommended 
the action which seemed to me necessary to make that regulation effect- 
ive. Since that time, in the revision of the Regulations, the words ‘or 
other incompetency” have been stricken out. Nevertheless, I venture 
respectfully to renew the recommendation then made, “ that hereafter 
no officer of infantry, cavalry, or artillery who has been officially re- 
ported by his commanding officer for ‘ disability or other incompetency’ 
shall be promoted to a higher grade until he shall have passed a satis- 
factory examination, to be prescribed by the War Department.” 

Competency on the part of officers of the line is the general and well- 
known fact. Incompetency, like physical disability, is the exception, 
and its examples are equally well-known to commanding officers. It 
would be an unnecessary burden upon the War Department, and an 
unnecessary expense, to subject all line officers to examination for pro- 
motion. It would, in my judgment, be sufficient to examine those who 
are reported incompetent, asis done in the cases of those who are reported 
physically disabled. The practical application of such a regulation 
would doubtless give such stimulus to the exertions of young officers to 
qualify themselves for their duties that very few examinations would be 
necessary. 

DESERTION. 


The causes of discontent which lead to desertion from the Army are 
numerous. They have been sought for diligently in past years, and many 
of them have been removed. Some of them are probably beyond the 
reach of any remedy. One of these is the naturally discontented dis- 
position of the men who are led by that feeling alone to seek change 
from the monotony of bread-winning, in any civil pursuit, by entering 
the supposed less arduous service of the United. States. When such 
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men find that soldiers, no less than civilians, must work, their feel- 
ing of discontent returns, and they resort to the only means by which 
they can make another change. These men rarely desert when engaged 
in an active campaign, however great the hardships and privation or 
severe the discipline may be. It is the ordinary labor and routiné of 
military duties which inspire them with discontent. These causes of de- 
sertion can not be removed. The troops can not be kept constantly in 
active military campaign, nor can they be exempted from the monot- 
ony of routine duties and labor. The Government can not employ hired 
laborers to do the work which the troops have time to do for themselves. 
In time of war men may be enlisted for the sole purpose of campaign- 
ing and fighting; butin the permanent establishment the ouly useful 
‘men are those who are content to fight or to work, as circumstances 
may require. A body of such men can be obtained only by some such 
eliminating process as that of which desertion is now the most conspic- 
uous and lamentable feature. It would seem that some kind of proba- 
tionary system might be devised by which the unfit element among re- 
cruits could be eliminated without resort to the crime of desertion. It 
does not seem necessary that men be required, in time of peace, to bind 
themselves absolutely to serve for five years. In time of war such an 
obligation is, of course, indispensable, and any reason for waiving it does 
not then exist. A sufficient remedy may perhaps be found in the case 
of all worthy men who find, after a few months’ trial, that they have 
mistaken their calling, by a more liberal exercise of the power to dis- 
charge soldiers upon their own application than has ever heretofore 
prevailed. Ifsuch dischargas are given before the recruit is sent to his 
regiment thé expense to the United States will not be great; far less 
than the losses now sustained by desertion. 

Greater care in the recruiting service, to prevent the enlistment of 
men of bad character or habits, may be found practicable. Measures 
having this object in view have already been instituted. Also greater 
care in the treatment of recruits by officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers. ew men, unfortunately, possess the temper which is desirable 
in a@ commanding officer whereby strict discipline may be enforced with- 
out giving offense to subordinates. The records of desertion from dif- 
ferent organizations throughout the Army leave no room for doubt of 
the fact that the character of the commanding officer has much to do 
with the extent of this evil. It is true that lax discipline; coupled with 
great care for the comfort of the men, may give a captain a very con- 
tented company yet avery inefficient one, while very rigid discipline 
may cause half the men to desert, but make the other half extremely 
efficient soldiers. Only a few officers, perhaps, are able to strike the 
happy mean by which contentment and effective discipline may be com- 
bined; but this is what all commanding officers should strive to reach. 

in some few instances it appears that captains are in the habit of 
leaving the care and discipline of their men to the first sergeant and 
other non-commissioned officers, without that constant supervision and 
control which the captain should exercise. In all such cases the captain 
Should be promptly removed from the command which he so seriously 
neglects. Personal care of his men, in all that concerns theirrights and 
well-being, as well as in that which concerns the discipline and instruc- 
tion, is the first duty of a company commander. 

After all possible has been done to remove reasonable excuses for 
desertion, it still remains true that the means now provided for the 
arrest and punishment of deserters are wholly inadequate. Only one 
in five is ever captured. This is not sufficient to deter men from com- 
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 mitting crime. The remedy is to authorize civil officers to arrest de- 


 serters, and increase the reward so as to compensate them for their 


service. There is no need to increase the penalty for desertion, but to 
make some penalty at least probable, which it is not now. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION AND PROMOTION. 
It is very important that the organization and rules regulating pro- 


motion, as well as rates of pay for equal grades, with increase for length 
of service, should be the same as far as practicable throughout the 


Army. This principle was recognized by Congress in the law fixing 


the pay of the Army in 1870,.but the obsolete organization still con- 


_ -tinues in the infantry and artillery, and the unjust rule of promotion 


up to the grade of captain in infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 

Proper organization is essential to the efficiency of the Army. Im- 
partial justice to officers and soldiers is indispensable to their general 
contentment and zeal in the public service. 

The present organization of the cavalry accords with the necessities 
of modern tactics and requires no change; that of the infantry is seri- 
ously defective, insomuch as if supposes a single battalion of ten com- 
panies, an impossible formation under the fire of modern weapons. A 
regiment of infantry should consist of three battalions, aggregating 
twelve companies, as in the cavalry. 

The present organization of the artillery is defective in that the 
number of subaltern officers is much greater than necessary. It was 
based upon the supposed necessity of the field or light battery service. 
But this necessity no longer exists, even in the field artillery, and never 
has existed in sea-coast artillery, which comprises at least four- 
fifths of the artillery arm. This excess of lieutenants causes the ruin- 
ous stagnation in promotion of artillery officers, whereby the age of 
most active and efficient service is passed before an officer attains to the 
rank necessary to the command of a battery. 

The present necessity for some increase in the sea-coast artillery 
affords a most favorable opportunity to correct this fault in the artil- 
lery organization. It is now practicable to obtain the necessary in- 
crease of effective strength without any material increase in the whole 
number of officers by a judicious use of the surplus officers of the 
present organization. J orthis purpose I respectfully suggest that the 
present five regiments of artillery be organized into seven regiments, 
the organization to be the same as that now provided by law, except that 
there shall be only one first lieutenant, instead of two, to each battery. 

I respectfully recommend that the enlisted strength of the army be in- 
creased to 30,000. There should be a large margin for recruits under 
instruction at depots, who should not be sent to distant stations, at 
great expense, until they have become well accustomed to military life 
and their continuance and efficiency in the service well assured. Under 
a limit of 30,000 about 25,000 men in the ranks could always be relied 
on. ; 

The addition of 5,000 men, as suggested, would supply the force 
necessary for the proposed reorganization of the infantry and artillery. 

The present system of promotion in the line of the Army results in 
very great injustice to many officers. In fact, one-half of these oflicers 
suffer injury, without cause, for the benefit of the other half. In some 
cases this injury is extreme, one officer being deprived of his promotion 
to the grade of captain until he has served eighteen, twenty, or even 
twenty-two years as a lieutenant, while another in the same arm of the 
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service receives his captaincy in eleven or twelve years, without having 
rendered any special service to merit exceptional promotion. Moreover, 
this evil has been greatly aggravated in past years by the selection 
of such officers for retirement, on account of disability, as would make 
place for the promotion of juniors over the heads of their seniors. So 
far has this been carried that some officers have been deprived of the 
possibility of the regular promotion to the higher grades in the arm of 
the service, which is apparently guaranteed to them by the plain lan- 
guage of the law. i 

It may be impracticable to remedy the wrongs which have already 
been done; but like wrongs may be prevented, by appropriate legisla- 
tion, in the cases of all young officers who have not yet begun to suffer 
them. : 

J would respectfully suggest that hereafter promotions, from the grade 
of second lieutenant up to that of colonel, in the cases of all officers who 
are not now above the lowest grade, should be made according to senior- 
ity of commission in the arm to which the officer belongs, and not, as now 
in part, by regiments. I would also suggest that hereafter officers be 
commissioned in the arm of the service to which they belong, and not 
in particular regiments, so that they may be assigned to regiments and 
transferred from one regiment to another by the President, as the in- 
terests of the service may require. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


The efficiency of the Army, and the welfare and contentment of the 
enlisted men, depend very largely upon the non-commissioned officers. 
Hence it is very important that the character and dignity of the latter 
be elevated as much as possible. The vacancies available for the pro- 
motion of enlisted men to the grade of second lieutenant are necessarily 
very few in number, and the most meritorious non-commissioned officers 
are too old to commence @ career as commissioned officers. Hence each 
non-commissioned grade should be made a real reward for meritorious 
service. I respectfully recommend that the pay of non-commissioned 
officers of infantry, cavalry, and artillery be made the same as that now 
established by law for like grades in the engineers, 


TARGET PRACTICE. 


The new Firing Regulations for Small-Arms, prepared by Capt. 8. B. 
Blunt, Ordnance Depariment, late inspector of small-arms practice at 
the Headquarters of the Army, were published with the approval of 
the War Department at the beginning of the present year. It is be- 
lieved that they embody the results of the valuable experience of the 
last ten years in this mostimportant branch of the soldier’s instruction 
and will require no substantial modification for several years to come. 

As indicated in my last annual report, special attention is required, 
under the new Regulations, to pistol practice in the training of the 
cavalry soldier; and separate competitions have been inaugurated for 
cavalry, in which the pistol and carbine are used instead of the 
rifle. 

The results of the various competitions and the departmental reports 
indicate that instruction in the use of the rifle, the pistol, and carbine 
have been conducted with undiminished energy and enthusiasm, and 
with very favorable results. A special improvement in skirmish firing 
1s noted; due to an increase in the time required to be devoted to this 
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vitally important variety of practice. It is believed that to obtain the 
most gratifying results nothing will be required for several years to 
come, except conscientiously carrying out the firing regulations as they 
now stand. 

It is regretted that the new medals to be awarded to suecessful com- 
petitors could not be distributed at the proper time, owing to the press 
of work which has as yet prevented the authorities of the mint from 
completing the necessary dies. 

In connection With the subject of small-arms practice, I desire to re- 
peat my suggestion of last year, that the time seems to have come to 
eee our single-loading small-arms by magazine arms of reduced 
caliber, 

The evolution of a system of target practice for field and garrison 
artillery, similar in excellence to that now followed by the other arms 
of the service, is greatly to be desired. For the field artillery much is 
to be hoped, in this direction, from the establishment of the school of 
instruction at Fort Riley. This will subserve its most important pur- 
pose if it.develops into a scientific school of gunnery for that arm, for 
which object every encouragement should be given. 

The problem is at present a more difficult one in the case of garrison 
artillery, owing to the antiquated character and great variety of our 
Sea-coast armament. Nevertheless, much instruction is to be derived 
from an intelligent use of the material now on hand. An important 
step has been taken in making the method identical, as far as local con- 
ditions will permit, for all of our sea-coast garrisons. This will permit 
a system of comparison between regiments, garrisons, and batteries 
essential to an enthusiastic prosecution of such work. 

The heavy artillery service has been much hampered by the lack of 
all scientific appliances for conducting practice with its special arms; 
but it is hoped that this will be remedied by a judicious expenditure of 
the appropriation made by the last Congress to provide the necessary 
apparatus. With this object in view, a provisional expenditure of a 
portion of the appropriation has been directed for the posts of Fort 
Warren, Fort Hamilton, Fort Wadsworth, and the Presidio of San 
Francisco. After a thorough test of the appliances deemed necessary 
has been thus obtained, the remainder of the appropriation can be ex- 
pended to the greatest advantage. 

The measures now in progress, under recent acts of Congress, will 
soon give the artillery an opportunity to practice with the best'sea-coast 
ordnance. 

THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


The celebration of the centennial of the inauguration of President 
Washington in the city of New York on the 30th of April, gave occa- 
sion for the assembly of a large body of troops from many of the States, 
together with a small contingent from the Regular Army. This afforded 
a favorable opportunity for testing the discipline and efficiency of the 
troops thus assembled, as well as the capacity of the railroads for the 
rapid transportation of large bodies of men. The results of this experi- 
ment were highly satisfactory. The execution of the complicated and 
difficult operations required of these troops was practically faultless, 
and fully justifies the confidence that they could be concentrated at any 
point and made an effective army in an exceedingly short time. It may 
safely be said that at no previous period have the volunteer militia of 
the country, when yet untried in battle, been in so high a state of prep- 
aration for active service. ) 
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Good results are already apparent from the policy adopted by Con- 
gress of fostering military education in many of the colleges and public 
schools of the country. It is believed that officers of the Army can not, 
in time of peace, be more profitably employed than in this general edu- 
cation of the youth of the country. If there were no other benefit, the 

discipline, including prompt and exact obedience, which is a necessary 

partof military instruction, is beneficial in all civil avocations hardly 
less than in the military service, and is an essential part of the educa- 
tion of a good citizen. : 

Upon the invitation of the governors of several of the States, detach- 
ments of the regular troops have united with the State troops in their an- 
nual encampments for instruction. This experience has, it is believed, 
been mutually beneficial, and there is no duty which the regular troops 
perform with more alacrity and satisfaction. They are glad to render 
any aid in their power to the volunteers, whose service is performed at 
so great personal sacrifice, and upon whom they rely for support as an 
immediate reserve in time of need. 


ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICATION. 


The reports of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification, from time to | 
time, have given in detail all the business transacted by the board since . 


its organization. The board has steadily pursued the policy dictated 
by the act of Congress approved September 22, 1888, to ascertain by 
public competition and practical tests the best of all varieties of heavy 
ordnance and other implements and engines of war which the genius of 
the country may produce. 

The plans of the Engineer Department will provide all the land de- 
fenses necessary for the security of the great maritime ports of the 
country. Ina very few cases these land defenses will need to be sup- 
plemented by floating batteries or powerful harbor-defense vessels, be- 
cause the necessary foundations for guns do not exist on solid ground. 

Submarine mines and movable torpedoes will also play an important, 
though secondary, part in the general plans of defense. 


All these conditions of defense have been fully considered by the — 


military engineers of this and other countries, and the problem is en- 
tirely capable of satisfactory solution. The great sea-board cities of 
the country can, ata moderate cost, be placed in condition of perma- 
nent security against any possible foreign attack, while the Navy, 
which is now so rapidly approaching the condition demanded by public 
interests and the national honor, may be left entirely free to protect the 
interests of the United States on all the seas of the world, and to pur- 
sue and attack upon the open ocean any hostile fleet which may ven- 
ture near our shores. 

The report of the Chief of Engineers will indicate the appropriations 
which may be judiciously made at the next session of Congress to pro- 
vide emplacements for the guns and mortars whose efficiency will have 
been satisfactorily tested under direction of the Board. 

_Itis not suggested that any additions be made to the old fortifica- 
tions or armament of the military posts along the northern border of 
the United States, but that a moderate force be maintained in barracks 
at those posts. . 

The estimates of the Chief of Ordnance will indicate the sums which 
may be judiciously expended in the manufacture of heavy ordnance of 
those kinds whose merits have been satisfactorily demonstrated, 

The Board of Ordnance and Fortification will submit an estimate of 


a 
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ae the additional funds which seem desirable in the prosecution of the 


special work intrusted to that Board by act of Congress. In this con- 
nection I beg leave to most respectfully suggest that there is no need 
of a provision that ordinary expenditures in the Engineer and Ordnance 
Departments shall be made under the direction of the Board of Ord- 
nance and Fortification, such as was introduced, perhaps inadvertently, 
in the last appropriation bill. 


SEA-COAST GARRISONS. 


In immediate connection with the resumption of work upon the forti- 
fications and armament of the principal sea-ports provision should be 
made for the necessary garrisons and for their barracks and quarters. 
The permanent artillery force should be sufficient for the ordinary care 
of the guns, machinery, and defensive works, and to furnish the trained 
experts necessary for the working of the gunsin time of war. Itshould 
also be sufficient to serve as the nucleus for instruction, in time of peace, 
of the militia of the sea-coast States, who must be relied upon to supply 
the great mass of men which will be needed for defense in war. 

The following detailed statement, based on the estimate made by the 
Board on Fortifications, in 1886, of the necessary armament, shows that 
the war garrisons of our sea-coast defenses must be about 85,000 artil- 


. lery-men: 
: Gun detach- | X 3 for one 
Proposed armament. aan, day’s action. 
Men. 
Ports to be defended. is 
Caliber. Kind. FA | 
2 af 5 a 
B foes} o@ doh S 
isd al ° Z 3 
ZS a a a 
BNO Wa DEde, UNsi Mae sani ows cm otienesadas 16-inch..| 110-ton guns ..| | 18 18 288 864 
14-inch..} &80-ton guns .. 2 1é 32 96 
12-inch..' 50-ton guns .. 40 12 480 | 1,440 
10-inch..| 27ton guns.-| 20 8 160 480 
8-inch..| (13-ton guns..}| 15 8 120 360 
12-inch..| Mortars ...... 144 8; 1,152 | 3,456 
ee, ea Bee eee cre Oe ey On ee 230 | 70 | 2,232.1 6,696 | 6, 696 
Pantrencisco; Cal wo. ass seccsaceeccce» 16-inch..| 110-ton guns..| 10 18 180 540 
14-inch..| 80-ton guns .. 4 16 72 216 
12-inch.-| 50-ton guns-..| 20 12 240 720 
10-inch..| 27-ton guns...) 71 8 568 | 1, 704 
8-inch..| 18-ton guns .. 5 8 40 120 
12-inch..| Mortars ...... 128 8| 1,024] 3,072 
Dotal.-2scsvee SeMui ean sSCa a oe eins latweme Sa we |'s\6\eiein'e ann ceteris 238 70 | 2,124] 6,372 | 6,372 
Boston, Mass .....- BS Acersties:. 16-inch..| 110-tonguns..| 8| 18| 144{ 432]; 
‘ 12-inch..| 50-tonguns..| 10] 12) 120) 360 
10-inch..| 27-tonguns..} 15 8 120 360 
8-inch..| 13-ton guns..| 10 8 80 240 
12-inch..} Mortars .....-. 182 8] 1,056} 3,168 
Total..... BROKG00 5664555 65E 5 bee 6 oes a ae cane nn| > snans hacaee== d= 175 54 | 1,520] 4,560 | 4,560 
Lake ports: pee) #3 -, 
Part WBYNC. csccccenses deewn'se Peis 10-inch..| 27-ton guns -. 3 8 24 72 
8-inch..| 13-ton guns -. 3 8 24 72 
6-inch..| 5-ton guns .. 4 6 24 72 
10-inch..| Mortars .....- 8 6 48 144 
POU <a ussdwconantynonsbek= csp Se leant orca! an sdonreccou ene 18 | 28 120 360 | 360 
——= ————— 
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Pe acer a es Ln 


. Gun detach- | X 3 for one 
Proposed armament. meniS, day’s action. 
Men. 
Ports to be defended, 
Caliber. Kind. B 4 
re é, a : oI 
q © £ B g 
5p S| ° g ° 
ALO a4 a a 
Lake ports—Continued. 
Proposed fort on St. Lawrence ..-.. 12-inch.-| 50-ton guns -- 2 12. 24 72 
10-inch..| 27-ton guns -- 6 8 48 144 
10-inch..} Mortars ....-. 8 6 48 144 
TWOtalancaciecaltecretaissis elsis'sisisie cis cies aisles «islainietei| eisai sisiseeinisistslatatn 16 26 120 360 360 
Fort Montgomery, Rouse’s Point...| 8-inch..| 13-ton guns -- 4 8 82 96 
10-inch..| Mortars ...... 8 6 48 144 
Motalrccsoes RGU OAR EE OCUOSE He Aces odo coas Foss cOSae SacnAd 12 14 80 240 240 
» = = { 
Hampton Roads, Va. ......-..---+-----| 16-inch.-.| 110-ton guns .. 4 18 72 216 
12-inch. 50-ton gums -- 10 12 120 360 
10-inch 27-ton guns..| 20 8 160 480 
12-inch..| Mortars ...... 16 8 128 384 
IRoLelisets ctentc sanee rails cc eiaistiepmem lneeemee amie ae ate ace Ate aero 50 46 480 | 1,440 | 1, 440 
Now Orleans, La....... SeBaba qeneucnace 12-inch..| 50-ton guns..| 20 12| 240 720, 
8-inch..| 13-ton guns..| 10 8 80 240 
mMolalsceressseinorassccercee Sra etl Gesewmnmeait d\n dese peseaTe aed 30 20 820 960 960 
Philadelphia, Pa......----+-+- sete 12-inch..| 50-tonguns..| 10| 12] 120] 360 | 
¥ 10-inch 27-ton guns -- 5 8 40 120 
8-inch 13-ton guns -. 5 8 40 120 
12-inch..| Mortars ....-- 16 8 128 384 
Total...... meh vige's vinacicvicie © skcbomsl Mecislaw SRN |sfaa's cumin hsaaia's 36 36 328 984 984 
Washington, D.C ......-e---+-----5----| 12-inch..} 50-ton guns -- 7 12 84 252 
10-inch..} 27-ton guns -. 6 8 48 144 
oad Ronaalgdermecicste nee eae 13 20 132 896 396 
12-inch..| 50-tonguns..| 5| 12 60) ° 380 
10-inch.-| 27-ton guns .. 5 8 40 120 
8-inch..| 13-ton guns -. 5 8 40 120 
12-inch..| Mortars......- 16 8 128 384 
Motaliccccsetc osesescacedutessuscs|cesensumen | cocnes cee tsaces 31 36 268 804 804 
Bortland; Mov -scerdsesapeuesencisesece| 12-inchs.|50-toneuns)o-|0 20 ie 240 720 
10-inch..| 27-tonguns..| 10 8 80 24) 
8-inch..| 13-ton guns ..| 10 8 80 240 
12-inch..| Mortars....... 48 8 384 | 1,152 
Mota)’. covaceees Ne EA et tet Ree 6 ak ay. De ace 83| 36| 784 | 2,352 | 2,359 
Rhode Island ports ..........-.-.-- .---| 16-inch..; 110-ton guns .. 2 18 36 108 
, 12-inch..| 50-ton guns .. 10 12 120 360 
10-inch..| 27-ton guns ..| 10 8 89 240 
12-inch..| Mortars......- 48 8 384 1, 152 
pialan ce: se hek cea ahs Sepa lea a ORE Micke ks 70| .46| 620 | 1,860 | 1,860 
Key West, Fla ........ mee eieivde os --++-,--| 16-inch..} 110-ton guns .. 2 18 26 108 
12-inch..| 5¢-ton guns ..| 10 12 120 360 
12-inch..| Mortars....... 2 8 206 768 
EB ghadsoeee, Sey cae rahe Poko sats Ne eels eee Bap tn tal 44| 38! 412 | 1,236 | 1,236 
Charleston, S,C ....... eanelnieeine cee ces 12-inch..| 50-ton guns... 8 12 96 288 | 
10-inch. .| 27-ton guns. - 4 8 32 96 
12-inch..| Mortars ...... 16 8 128 384 
TOtaliavenssvduaccttonbasmdeceeteslueer etter usues evga veee sin 28 28 256 768 768 
Mobile, Ala ...... Gaccoss seesececeese--| 12-inch..| 50-ton guns..}| 12 12 144 432 
8-inch..| 27-ton guns..| 10 8 80 240 
12-inch..| Mortars ...... 16 8 128 3884 
Total..... a beewcccmemenccwecuennne|sences ien:|cocanassccuvenne 38 28 852 | 1,056 | 1, 056 
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= ry Gun detach- | x 3 for one 
Proposed armament, ments. day’s action. 
Men. 
Ports to be defended. 
Caliber. Kond. Hi d 
oO 
ae (ee a ee j = 
Gee eee Ue lee 
ea fe) A a H 
New London, Conn............s.0.-----| 12-inch..| 50-ton guns.. 4 12 48 144 
10-inch..| 27-ton guns.. 4 8 3 96 
Bee Cte rrer ener taschntYgpea ts os ot lonatevs vol |i yoes a ok vase 8} 20; 80]  240( 240 
Savannah Gaviiice. ttccscsocnccevhaae 12inch..| 50-ton guns..| 3| 12] 36] 108 
10-inch 27-ton guns... 6 8 48 144. 
8-inch 13-ton guns... 4 8 32 96 
2-inch..| Mortars ...... 16 8 128 384 
Th cee eel hemos | Ser ere Men wacsasevs]) 29 | -BO-|\ 244-1 = SBD. Onysa 
Galveston, [ox!.csscce0-casn6 iene 8inch..| 13-ton guns..| 8] 8 64 | 192 
12-inch..} Mortars ....-. 16 8 128 384 
"Techs ne Se Bi RSA ye Ate el ae 2 eit 24| 16] 192| 576| 576 
Portland, Oregon ............- a omtahibees 10-inch 27-ton guns.. 12° 8 96 288 
8-inch..] 18-ton guns.. fi 8 56 168 
12-inch..| Mortars ..--..- 32 8 256 768 
A eS is Ria ead be Ges cna beh Bi| 24| 408| 1,224 | 1,224 
ECHSACOldmuHLAiewan anes mes sccsinsieeni's la = 12-inch 50-ton guns.. 2 12 24 72 
10-inch..} 27-ton guns.. 4 8 82 96 
Poverty Ae Fee aa a cate 8 Re | eee te 6| 20| 56| 1es| 168 
Wilmington, N.C ....- 2 SeS5ctEG eeeiewes 12-inch 50-ton guns-- 4 12 48 144 
10-inch 27-ton guns-. 5 8 40 120 
Bp ielst aaeeer ack: onnaed enR Oe AN IEAM pee line AT SIE 9| 20 es | 264| 264 
San Diego, Cal.........+. PEON ran 10-inch..| 27-ton guns..| 4| 8 32/ 96] 96 
PLOLGSINOUGH, IN. tls cass oe coc se vicnis= soc 12-inch..| 50-ton guns.. Re ero 48 144 
10-inch..| 27-ton guns.. 4 8 32 96 
OnE Lc ae a ieee ean Cae reece ae 8} 20; 80] 240] 240 
Cumberland Sound, at Fort Clinch..... 12inch..| 50-ton guns..| 2] 12 24 m2 
10-inch..| 27-ton guns.. 2 8 16 48 
Motel | s2ivet. coh bch BAN ae Aer ln cde Chess 4| 20; 40! 120] 120 
Kennebec River, at Fort Popham ...... 10-inch..| 27-ton guns:. 3 8 24 72 72, 
New Bedtord, Mass. <nseucsesccccuseaass 8-inch 13-ton guns... 3 8 24 72. 
12-inch Mortars ....- 16 8 128 384 
Patale sae o csc. a0 eis peor 5 thd ei 19| 16| 152] 456] 456 
Penobscot River, at Fort Knox......... 10-inch..| 27-ton guns.- 3 8 24 72 72 
New Haven, Conn........-...0----- ---.| 8-inch..|/ 13-ton guns.. 3 8 24 72 ae) 
12-inch..| Mortars ....-. 8 8 64 192 
eI Re oF 8 Pe WAS oak eal a cig dh ca made n1|. 46 88 | 264] 264 
Cran: GOtAer cone ctdcia sien ade ses scl anedanbice|ascinpscaccclesmcte TS S0b Me as oleae acts cl sania 34, 968 
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Inaddition to the 1,305 guns of modern construction enumerated above, 
the Board on Fortifications reported that there are 2,020 sea-coast guns 
now on hand available for use exclusive of sea-coast mortars. The Board 
decided that all of these guns are essential for the protection of torpedo 
lines and the defense of the minor ports not mentioned in the above list. 
The number of artillerymen necessary to properly man them in time of 
war is shown in the following statement: 


—— 


One-gun | Onere- | X 3 for 


Gun. . detach- |lief for all) one day’s 

hand. ment, guns. action. 
20-inch smooth-bore Rodman... Sees secs ceewcewscnsuseases sennu 18 3 108 
15-inch smooth-bore Rodman -<.. se: nussan seven een ceseatene 12 8, 696 il, 088 
10-inch smooth-bore Rodman ..4..asn.csascus cwasscccewussacun- 8 7, 984 23, 952 


8-inch smooth-bore Rodman. .snwesece-nesscnuscccqunncaussanaa= 8 
100-pounder rifled Parrott ....-...0--.sceceentcestecsesmnnscans 8 
200-nounder tifed Parrobh cacecanscaace cpecacs ce 8 648 1, 944 
800-pounder rifled Parrott .....s0--esccenenseneee : 


Conyertea tihes: 2s cliawaneseesdveus ocddananns:« 1, 680 5, 040 

RLGUALimeneats be aa des Wa caanhe e's sc eaalceusewe wadae eae eeewan|e: 4) U0Nl heme cama amas tet 52, 236 
SUMMARY. 

Men. 

Total for proposed armament....n. catia eu S so eR oa em anaes tun Guna eau ma wens sean sees een Os, 968 

Ota lecOMp Uns OL AAT mee ox eeceine ate nen sae sae St nm munaiae sem cciam waste peti ee amats sain ee 52, 236 

MOUAL fers Asters ann ectcine eh us eeiniea VAM WS Rane ea chee Ra See gue da NW ay Meu Salecieraee area nem mmeteT neon 


Or, omitting the lake ports, 86,234 artillerymen. 


But it is unnecessary to maintain so great a force in time of peace. 
Were the proposed armament in a forward state of completion, as in a 
few years it will be, one-tenth of the above number should be provided, 
although even then we should have only one-half the number generally 
regarded as the peace footing of artillery troops, viz, one-fifth the war 
strength. It would furnish only one trained artillery-man in every ten 
needed in war, which is not an unreasonable demand. Moreover, this 
number will be necessary for the proper care of the new armament and 
artillery machines. Even now one-half this number (or one-twentieth of 
the whole) are needed to care for the armament already on hand and the 
present fortifications, as well as for the instruction of our sea-coast mi- 
litia. I therefore respectfully recommend that this requisite force be 
obtained by a reorganization of the existing five regiments of artillery 
into seven regiments. as elsewhere suggested, and by a small increase 
in the number of enlisted men heretofore allowed by the annual appro- 
priation bills. Ona basis of six hundred men to each regiment, plus 
50 mechanical engineers, this will give the one-twentieth now deemed 
necessary. By a simple expansion, as the wealth and population of the 
nation grow, this force can be increased to the ultimate one-tenth, and 
thus the reorganization here recommended would, without change, 
answer all demands for many years to come. 


The following detailed statement will indicate the necessity and pro- - 


posed distribution of the artillery force above suggested. In making 
this distribution regard has been had as far as possible to the proper 
ratio between the proposed peace garrison and the estimated war gar- 
rison, At the same time the actual existing accommodations for troops, 
as well as the proximity of the places named to the-more important 
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masses of organized militia in our sea-coast States, have influenced the 
distribution here recommended: 


* Batteries. 
IE CIRO DIO, hORMANG. MIG.» oct sadtn con eoneua weet ein rce wads cues ieee else sou toa 2 
Boston, Mass.: 
HOLD AITON CS 5. oso oe ee SEE ES OE ees Ce eee pire reWin ie key 4 
HL ORU MONO GAA CMU chsian tiga epuoRe Ls cx cle Nace Ste ueSc Chawcae ie pena cabs 2 
= 6 
Osh Aas: Narra DANSOUb ay oseua bane bicwos se speclabewenon boealonheecmacauees enh 
MOLEMeLUT ONL, NEW Ondon. CON ist yacadiks accuiecccmnse Mateuhcseeus leas ays 2 
MOCERP EA TYLOR Maa vnlalvely ING W VOM. c0s ceane bc-cu lye aes sawed ace eewmes enews 3 


Narrows and Sandy Hook: 
Ove LRANLLEUOMs pons dee ian a7c sear Marna HE SSB at Ripe aieteo ee See ae CoE S OnE eae 4 
6 


Fort McHenry, Baltimore, Md..-...,.-.-..-.-- fiscs Seomeeanaen IRR eet Bick at as 3 
Washington and Lower Potomac: 
Mash otONGBAmraCkS so en asic sense cain scm as ese iech ana Giia ae ch eeene 4 
HLOLDUBOOUG chelsea ces soled oh oeeclowes cspeiee sees cin ct ne cokes aminea(incs a eerep are 
POrt. WashingtOnes Usews pasewcavt ges swine oe poucaada ht cecwea ee ee dlrs scelccllan a 


8 
Roem wionroe, Hampton Roads < sc. .5sa0~ cos ceise scene Raaiaisceice' bala eaviweuess 8 
Ors Waki Oa Vann ale VGr oy enestccedn Cands Geh/es amma dete aganac.c\clesteceae mee 2 
Gulf ports: 
BUCO VAN) CBDR Sree eam nals cca ca cae aes om conte sage ac eee tot ce em eaaene 
Ee PUSACO Aes cma tofu ca Jee con mates sa wemae ee Sees Caee hee eaans ceases went ee \..2 
MGI Om Stet Raat a ce = oh oe ses cae ta eas ee nie Ree ele cigs cae Jee sage See 1 
Ne MROLLGANSbe dk wea de umes ce kek dW vale. scicce-c-camien= scleseiaahie ae munca woaw alse a 3 
(RALSTON! ocleon otihowed peewes yo Gassba secs soon criss + <cbcl awed Wen dlanu wins c ming 1 


Adding twelve light batteries, the whole number will be eighty- 
four (seven full regiments), This is manifestly the least number of 
batteries that can possibly perform the service required. 

Of these twenty-one posts, not more than seven, viz, Forts Adams, 
Trumbull, Hamilton, Wadsworth, Washington Barracks, Presidio of 
San Francisco, and Fort Canby, are, or upon the completion of work 
now in progress soon will be, ready to receive the proposed garrisons. 
I respectfully recommend that the more or less extensive additions 
and repairs to the barracks and quarters which will be necessary to 
accommodate the required garrisons at the other posts be made as 
soon as practicable. Until the work of fortification is begun, the 
construction of barracks at Charleston, Mobile, and Galveston is not 
recommended ; the garrisons of these posts to be kept for the pres- 
ent at Atlanta, Key West, Pensacola, and New Orleans. No garrison 
is now recommended for Wilmington or the mouth of Cape Fear 
River, because this point is one of the last to be fortified. Moreover 
the small force available for garrisoning the Atlantic coast should 
be concentrated towards the northern and southern extremities, the 
parts most liable to sudden attack in the event of war. 
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I also recommend that barracks and quarters for one regiment of 
infantry be constructed at Plattsburgh, New York, and would sug- 
gest that special appropriations be asked for to provide all the build- 
ings required at these important Hastern posts, as has been done 
heretofore for the more important and permanent posts of the West. 

I also recommend that estimates be submitted for the funds nece- 
essary to complete the important posts heretofore especially author- 
ized, so that the work may be finished without delay. The abandon- 
ment of posts no longer useful and the concentration of the troops at 
the most desirable stations, according to the well-matured plans of 
the War Department approved by Congress, depend upon the com- 
pletion of the central posts. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
J. M. SCHOFIELD, 
Major-General, Commanding. 
Hon, REDFIELD PROCTOR, 
Secretary of War. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF REGIMENTS. 


CAVALRY. 
1. Fort Custer, Mont. 6. Fort Wingate, N. Mex. 
2. Fort Walla-Walla, Wash. 7. Fort Riley, Kans. 
3. Fort Clark, Tex. 8. Fort Mead, Dak. 
4, Fort Lowell, Ariz. 9. Fort Robinson, Nebr. 
5. Fort Reno, Ind. T. 10. Fort Apache, Ariz. 
ARTILLERY, 


1. Presidio of San Francisco, Cal. 4. Fort McPherson, Ga. 

2. Fort Adams, R. I. 5. Fort Hamilton, N.Y. 

3. Washington Barracks, Washington,D. 

C. 
INFANTRY. 

1. Angel Island, Cal. 14, Vancouver Bks., Wash. 

2. Fort Omaha, Nebr. 15. Fort Buford, Dak. 

3. Fort Snelling, Minn. 16. Fort Douglas, Utah. 

4, Fort Sherman, Idaho. 17. Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

5. Fort Bliss, Tex. 18. Fort Clark, Tex. 

6. Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 19. San Antonio, Tex. 

7. Fort Logan, Colo. 20. Fort Assinniboine, Mont, 

8, Fort Niobrara, Nebr. 21. Fort Sidney, Nebr. 

9. Whipple Barracks, Ariz. 22. Fort Keough, Mont. 
10. Fort Marcy, N. Mex. 23. Fort Wayne, Mich. 
11. Madison Barracks, N. Y. 24. Fort Bayard, N. Mex. 
12. Fort Yates, Dak. 25. Fort Missoula, Mont, 
13. Fort Supply, Ind. T. 
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REPORT.OF THE SURGEON-GENERAL, 
HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 


The mean strength of the commands, officers and men, white and 
colored, from which medical reports were received during the year 
amounted to 24,726. There were 31,420 admissions to sick report, of 
which 25,415 were for disease and 6,005 for injury, equivalent to 1,270.73 
entries for every thousand men of the strength present, and giving a 
daily or constant sick rate of a little over 4 per cent. of the command. 
The deaths numbered 218,-equivalent to an annual death-rate of 8.15 
per thousand of strength; and the discharges for disability 742, equiva- 
lent to a rate of 27.75. 

A brief study of these statements, and their comparison with the cor- 
responding statistics of other bodies of men, will suffice to show that 
the health of the Army during the year has been well up to the average 
of a well-cared for force. In civil life the health of a community is de- 
termined by a consideration of the death-rate per thousand of the popu- 
lation. The statistics of the Army are more extensive and precise; 
they give the death-rate, by which comparison may be made with the 
corresponding facts collected by State and municipal boards of health; 
but they give also the number of cases of sickness in which the deaths 
occurred, and, whatis of most importance in a military point of view, 
the daily sick-rate or percentage of non-effective men in the aggregate 
strength present and the number of men lost to the service by dis- 
ability occasioned by disease or injury. 

The death-rate for the year was for the Army, 8.15—whites, 7.55 ; 
colored, 13.66 per thousand of strength. The corresponding figures for 
last year were 8.12, 7.85, and 10.71; and for the decade ending Decem 
ber 31, 1886, 10.23, 9.97, and 12.91. This is a satisfactory showing, as- 
may be seen by comparing it with the 1886 mortality-rate of the British 
army, 11.48, or of the Italian army for the same year, 9.31; but that it 
is not so low as it might be under improved sanitary conditions and 
surroundings is evidenced by the low death-rate for 1887 in the army of 
Austria-Hungary, 6.95. But evidently these comparisons, although 
showing that service in one army is more dangerous than in another, 
tell nothing as to the point which is of most interest, whether the deaths 
in the one army or in the other are more numerous than they ought to 
be were all due care taken of the health of the soldiers. The climate, 
exposures, and special diseases from which each army has to be pro- 
tected are probably different; and no satisfactory comparisons as to 
the results of the care exercised in protecting the men can be made. 
There is, moreover, another source of difficulty in effecting comparisons 
of this kind. It may readily be seen that the death-rate of an army will 
have a certain dependence on the issue or withholding of discharges for 
disability. If a man affected with an inevitably fatal disease be dis- 
charged that he may go home to die, the death-rate is correspondingly 
lessened. : Ania 

In comparing the rate with that of men of corresponding ages in civil 
life the preponderance of violent deaths in the Army must be consid- 
ered. This preponderance must be expected from the nature of the 
service of the soldier 1s compared with the more restricted and defined 
conditions of danger in civil life. Hence to compare, by means of its 
death-rate, the health of a military command with that of a body of 
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civilians of the same age, deaths from disease only shouid be held in 
view. These deaths in the Army during the present year numbered 
6.09. The death-rate, from disease, of civilians of the military age, as 
shown by the tables of the Tenth Census, was, during the census year, 
6.87.* But on the one hand the acknowledged defects of the census 
returns must be remembered, and, on the other, the influence which dis- 
charges from the Army exercise in keeping down its recorded death- 
rate. Itis not possible, therefore, to make accurate comparisons between 
the death-rate of civilians and soldiers, nor, as will be now pointed out, 
is this needful. 

The standard of comparison for the health of an army is tts own best 
annualrecord. Outside of unusual vicissitudes, exposure, and epidemics, 
and of the insanitary conditions which bring disease and death into the 
ranks of an’ army during campaigns, the sanitary surroundings of the 
soldier do not vary much from year to year except in so far as they are 
modified by intelligent efforts for their improvement. What has been 
accomplished in the past should therefore be effected in the present, or 
a satisfactory explanation should be given of the cause of the failure, 
which would thus be converted into a source of protection for the future. 
Excluding deaths from injury and epidemics of cholera and yellow-fever, 
the lightest mortality record of the United States Army was that of 
the year 1885, when the rate of 4.76 was recorded. As the rate for the 
past year, 6.09, is by no means markedly in excess of this exceptional 
standard, I am justified from this point of view in claiming that during 
the year the health of the Army has been well up to the average of a 
well-cared for force. : 

The discharges numbered 742, equal to a rate of 27.75 per 1,000 of 
strength. This is but slightly in excess of the rate of the year 1887, 
27.08, and considerably less than that of the decade ending December 
31, 1886, 32.36. While this may be viewed as satisfactory in so far as 
it is a better record than is given by many of our past years, the cor- 
responding rates of the British and the Italian armies for 1886, 15.03 
and 13.29, respectively, and of the army of Austria-Hungary for 1887, 
14.10, manifest clearly that there is a fault somewhere in our methods, 
or that our men break down more readily than those of the armies 
mentioned. The latter supposition can hardly be entertained, because 
if our troops become disabled thus readily they would die in proportion ; 
but their death-rate, as already shown, compares favorably with those 
of foreign armies. On the other hand, the first suggestion is strength- 
ened by the fact that of the 742 discharged men no less than 129 were 
declared by the medical officers who issued the certificates to have been 
in their disabled condition when they were enlisted as recruits. This is 
denied in general terms by the officers on duty at the recruiting depots, 
who instance the careful supervision held over the recruits during their 
probationary period, and suggest that the post surgeons yielded too 
readily to the importunities of dissatisfied men. It is difficult to get at 
the facts in these cases, but one fact is evident, that the proportion of 
discharges for disability in our Army is excessive, and that the utmost 
care should be taken at both depots and posts to reduce their number 
in the future. 

The admissions to sick report during the year amounted to 1,270.73 
as compared with 1,248.88 in 1887 and 1,615.49 during the decade ending 

*Tho male population of the United States, white and colored, between and in- 


cluding the ages of twenty and forty-four, as given in Table VII of the Statistics 
Mortality of the Tenth Census, was 8,987,358, ss 
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- December 31, 1886. When these admissions are compared with those 


of foreign armies our service appears to a disadvantage. Thus, the 
Austria-Hungarian and the British armies, for the years already speci- 
fied, gave 1,023.36 and 1,085.05 admissions, respectively, and the Italian 
797.89. It is not that the United States soldier is taken sick more fre- 
quently than his brother-in-arms in Europe, but that he is officially 
taken on sick-report whenever he is excused from duty by the medical 
officer, however trivial the cause. When it is observed that less than 
half of the 796.89 admissions from the army of Italy resulted in 9.31 
deaths,* while the 1,270.73 of the United States troops had a mortality 
of only 8.15, it is evident that the admissions in the two instances do 
not constitute facts of equal gravity, and are therefore not available 
for comparison. - 

But the number of men withdrawn from the aggregate strength of 
the command, the average number on sick report daily, or the rate of 
non-effectiveness from disease or injury, is a fact of equal importance 
in all armies, and may be justly used fot purposes of comparison, as it 
embodies not only the number of admissions but the gravity of the 
cases. During the year 41.91 men out of every thousand were constantly 
on sick report or non-effective, as compared with 42.38 during the year 
1887, and 43.70 during the preceding decade. To put these facts in dif- 
ferent terms: The average loss of time by sickness for each man in the 
Army during the year was 15.3 days, during the preceding year 15.5, 
and during the preceding decade 15.9 days. Here the accurately kept 
records of the medical department give a clearly defined expression to 
the gradual progress that is being made in practical sanitation and the 
improvement of the condition of the soldier. This progress is slow; 
but it is necessarily so as we advance towards the rate which is inevit- 
able on account of the liability of the human system to accident and 
sickness. If we look back’a quarter of a century or more to the years 
immediately preceding or following the war of the rebellion, the pro- 
gressive movement may be better appreciated. The average death- 
rate from disease, exclusive of cholera or yellow-fever, in the Army dur- 
ing the years 1840-1859, but not including the years of the Mexican war, 
was 18.98 per thousand of strength, and the corresponding rate of the 
year following the war was 19.29, as compared with the rate of the 
present year, 6.09. 

When our non-eftective 41.91 per thousand of strength is compared - 
with the rates of the foreign armies mentioned, itis found that our Army 


. takes a middle place between those of Italy and Austria-Hungary on 


the one hand, 34.41 and 39.94, respectively, and Great Britain on the 
other, 57.69. Or, when the facts,are expressed as time lost during 
the year by each man of the force, the 15.3 days’ sickness of the United 
States soldier is placed in comparison with 12.56 on the part of the 
Italians, 14.58 on the part of the Austria-Hungarian, and 21.06 on the 
part of the British soldier. 

A bird’s-eye view of the principal facts to which reference has been 
made in these remarks may be found in the following tabular statement; 


* See appended papers, Table V. 
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Mean strength and ratios of admissions, deaths, discharges, and constant non- effectiveness 
per 1,000 of mean strength for various armies. 


Ratios per 1,000 of mean strength. 


Average 
Mean Admissions. sick ae 
Army. strength. é Con- ue nee 
' Dearne Dis- stantly 4 
Hospital] Qnar. charges,| non-ef-| (days). 
or in- te Total. fective. 
firmary. : 
United States, 1888.....---. 24, 726 621.61 | 649.12 |1, 270. 73 8.15 27.75 | 41,91 15.3 
United States, 1887...--...--. 28, 841 604.13 | 642.75 |1, 246. 88 8.12 27.08 | 42.38 15.5 
United States, 1877-1886. --. 23: 6Willvecscn scee| sees sell) Clonee: 10. 23 32. 36 43.70 15.9 
Austria-Hungary, 1887...-.. 269, 845 365.96 | 657. 40 |1, 0238. 36 6. 95 14.10 39. 94 14. 58 
Great Britain (home and 
colonial), 1886....-....--- 188, 739 | 1, 085. 05 |.--.---- 1, 085. 05 11. 48 15. 03 57. 69 21.06 
Italy, 1886. .......---------- 204, 428 430. 26 367. 53 797. 89 9.31 13. 29 34. 41 12. 56 


_ Nora 1.—The mean strength, admission, death, and non-effective rates for the English army do not 
aie seers ratios of deaths and discharges in the United States and the English armies are based 
on the mean strengths as furnished by their respective adjutants-general. | 

The average strength of the Army, 24,726, was composed of 22,310 
white and 2,416 colored troops. It is well known to the student of 
vital statistics of civil life that the death-rate of our cities which have 
a mixed population is generally greater than that of those in which 
there is no colored element. The death-rate of people of African de- 
scent is always higher than that of the whites living in the same settle- 
ment. This is ascribed, for the most part, to the comparative poverty 
of the colored people, which crowds them in their dwellings in the less 
desirable parts of the locality. It would seem, however, from the med- 
ical reports of the Army, that there is a race proclivity to disease and 
death ; for although the colored troops are in all respects subject to the 
same influences as the white troops at the same stations, the cases of 
sickness, and notably the death-rates, are greater among them than 
among the whites. Both sets of men are selected by the same recruit- 
ing officers, sent to the same depots, transferred for service to the same 
posts, lodged in similar quarters, provided with the same allowance of 
clothing, use the same water and the same food-supplies, perform the 
same duties and are subject to the same exposures, and yet during the 
year the admission to sick-report from the colored ranks were 1,464.82 
per thousand of strength as compared with 1,249.71 among the whites, 
the non-effectives 44.56 in every thousand as compared with 41.62, the 
discharges 28.48 as compared with 27.67, and the death-rate 13.66, while 
that of the white troops was only 7.55. Last year a similar preponder- 
ance prevailed in the admissions; ‘the non-effectives were 46.07 as 
against 41.99; the discharges 31.71 as against 26.61, and the deaths 10.61, 
while those of the white troops numbered only 7.85 in every thousand. 
Similar results are observed in following the comparative statisties back 
through the history of the colored troops in our Army; and the same 
race proclivity is manifested by the records of the British forces in the 
West Indies, as may be seen by the following tabular statement: 


——— 


Ratios per 1,000 of mean strength. 
Year. 

ie | Deaths ‘ onene 
sions, ° cama RELY 

ie charges. ees. 
1856 aan Pa ale RY ee RL hae ; White eee dy LOSKS 14,70 11. 76 55, 09 
Colored a pal ies ee 19. 64 16.07 57.25 
Decade 1076 iken yee ty Ce ence te rere 5 White = ile 893. 5 15. 42 13, 95 44, 68 
Colored..-| 1, 074.1 15. 38 26,79 58. 38 
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The five most important of the classified causes of disability among the 
troops during the year stood in the following order in their relation to 
the production of non-effectiveness: Injuries causing 8.36 of the total 
of 41.91 constantly disabled; venereal disease, 5.24; diseases of the re- 
spiratory organs, 3.87 ; diseases of the digestive organs, 3.42, and mala- 
rial diseases, 3.12. These causes held the same place in order of impor- 
tance among both the white and the colored troops, in the former occa- 
sioning, 3.24, 5.18, 3.73, 3.36, aud 3.13, respectively, and in the latter, 
9.47, 5.84, 5.18, 4, and 3.04. 

In order of importance in relation to admissions the five most proml- 
nent of the classified causes were, in the Army as a whole, injuries, giving 
rise to 242.86 of the total ef 1,270.73 admissions; diseases of the digest- 
ive organs, 173.06; diseases Of the respiratory organs, 123.68; malarial 
diseases, 118.22, and diarrhceal diseases, 114.58. The same order held 
good among the colored troops: Injuries, 300.50; digestive, 247.10; re- 
spiratory, 177.57 ; malarial, 110.93, and diarrheeal, 99.75; but among the 
whites malarial diseases and those of respiration changed places, the 
order being- thus: Injuries, 236.62; digestive, 165.04; malarial, 119; 
respiratory, 117.84, and diarrheal, 116.18. 

In 1887 diarrhceal diseases took the third place as a cause of admis- 
sions, the rate being 138.71, the other causes holding the same position 
as during the present year except for this interpolation. During the 
decade ending December 31, 1886, diarrhceal diseases contended with 
those of respiration for the second place, the former having 204.95; dis- 
eases of digestion held the fourth place with 188.02, and malarial dis- 
eases the fifth with 184. The fall of the rates of respiratory, diar- 
rheeal, and malarial diseases from the figures just given to 123.68, 114.58, 
and 118.22 during the present year, may be set down as evidence of the 
inereased care given to the diet, clothing, and quarters of the Army. 

I have stated that the rates of admission per thousand of strength in 
different armies are not susceptible of comparison on account of local 
rulings as to the severity which calls for admission; but in looking over 
the tables of comparison it is evident that skin and venereal diseases 
occupy a more prominent place as causes of admission among foreign 
armies than in that of the United States. Of the 1,023.36 admissions 
on the rolls of the Austro-Hungarian army, in 1887, skin diseases held . 
the first place with 212.64 cases; then follow diseases of the digestion, 
ef respiration, injuries, and fifthly, venereal diseases with a rate of 64.57. 
‘, ue 1,085.05 admissions in the army of Great Britain, in 1886, consisted 
of, first, 254.29 venereal; then follow in order of frequency, with some- 
what over one hundred cases each, digestive and malarial diseases and 
injuries, ending with 105.17 skin diseases. Of 353,06 admissions per 
thousand of strength specially tabulated in the Italian report for 1886, 
57.44 consisted of respiratory diseases, 47.64 venereal, 37,25 digestive, 
24.72 malarial and 18.58 integumentary. Inthe Army of the United 
States the total of 1,270.73 comprised 80.88 venereal and 76.40 cases of 
integumentary disease. 

The causation of the 8.15 deaths which occurred during the year in 
every thousand men of the Army, as a whole, is referable mainly to 
respiratory diseases, 2.09; injuries, 2.06; digestive, .86; circulatory, .64; 
and specific febrile, .56. The prominence assumed by diseases of the 
lung is due, as will be seen directly, to their fatality among the colored 
troops. Among the white soldiers injuries give the largest number of 
deaths, 1.95, and lung diseases, 1.58, take second place, diseases of di- 
gestion and of circulation following with .91 and .66, respectively, and 
specific febrile diseases coming in fifth with arate of .58 per thousand ; 
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put among the colored troops lung diseases are accountable for no less” 


than 6.83 deaths, a rate higher than that produced by all diseases among 
the whites; injuries are second in order of fatality, having occasioned 
3.04 deaths, while diseases of the nervous system, diarrhceal and ma- 
larial troubles, each claim the third place with a rate of .76 per thou- 
sand. : 

As compared with last year there has been an increased fatality from 
diseases of the lung, occurring chiefly among the colored troops, and a 
diminished rate for diseases of digestion and specific fevers, the classes of 
disease having fallen in thus in their order of fatality: Injuries, 2.47; 
respiratory, 1.59; specific febrile, .68; diseases of the nervous and of 
the circulatory systems, each .64. The preceding decade has the same 
order of fatality as the year 1887 except that diseases of digestion take 
the fifth place with .58 instead of those of the nervous system, and spe- 
cific fevers have the higher rate of .92. 

In comparing the death-rates caused by certain groups of diseases 
in our Army with the same class of facts as given in the reports of 
foreign armies there is little to attract attention except the entries 
under the heading specific febrile diseases. These are the diseases 
against which measures of prevention are chiefly directed, not merely 
because their introduction may be prevented and their prevalence re- 
stricted by suitable measures, but because of their exceedingly dan- 
gerous character whena focus of infection has once become established 
in a body of troops. The comparison gives a favorable showing to our 
records for the past year. Onur death-rate from these diseases was .56 
as against 1.1J1 in the army of Austria-Hungary, 2.70 in the Italian, 
and 3.73 in thé British army. 

The absolute number of deaths during the year was 182, of which 
135 were caused by disease and 47 by injury. Pneumonia was the 
most deadly of the single causes, its result having been fatal in 39 
cases; typhoid fever caused 13 deaths; pulmonary consumption, 12; 
heart disease, 12; peritonitis, 7; diseases of the liver, 7, and other dis- 
eases of the digestive organs, 9. Of the deaths from injury 13 were 
caused by gunshot and 14 by drowning. : 

While the death-rate of the Army falls mainly under afew headings, 
injuries and lung disease, for instance, contributing one-half of the 
total, the discharges for disability are scattered more evenly over the 
classified list of diseases. Of the 27.75 discharges effected by medical 
officers during the year, from 2 to 3.5 are charged against each of the 
following diseases: Venereal diseases, injuries, diseases of the nervous 
system, of the respiratory, locomotor, and circulating systems, consti- 
tutional diseases, and those of the digestive organs. The notable dif- 
ferences between the white and the colored troops in this regard are 
that the latter have a higher rate for injuries and venereal diseases than 
the whites, 4.95 and 4.55, respectively, as against 3.28 and 3.48, and a 
lower rate for nervous diseases, 2.28 as against 3.53. 


The discharge-list for the year differs so little from that of 1887 that 


the statement just given as to the distribution of the causes might be 
applied with accuracy to that of the latter year; and if the numbers in 
the statement were expanded so as to read from 2 to 4 instead of from 
2 to 3.5, if would be equally applicable to the average of the discharge- 
list of the decade immediately preceding the year 1887. 

Comparing the list of the present year with those of the foreign 
armies mentioned, lower rates than with us are found in the latter 
under almost every heading, and especially under that of venereal dis- 
eases; for while our rate in this case is 3.59 out of every thousand men, 
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the British army, which we have seen to have a much larger number 


of admissions of this kind, discharged only .37, the Italian army .04, 


or one man in 25,000, and the Austro-Hungarian .02, or a truly excep- 
tional case in every 50,000 men. 

The absolute number of discharges was 742, of which 650 were for 
disease and 92 for the results of injury, the classified list including rupt- 
ure among the former. Venereal diseases lead the list as responsible 
for the loss of 96 men, or nearly 13 per cent. of the total number of 
discharges ; rheumatism and diseases of the circulation caused the loss 
of 69 men each; pulmonary phthisis, 45; insanity, 387; hernia, 32; 
eye diseases, 28; epilepsy, 20; miasmatic diseases, 18; bronchitis, 16; 
old age and its results, 14; diarrhea and dysentery, 12, and diseases of 
the ear, 11. Of the $2 discharges referable to injury, 12 were occa- 
sioned by sprains and contusions, 15 by fractures, and 23 by gunshot. 

During the year 134 enlisted men were discharged from the service and 
3 sent to the Insane‘Asylum, District of Columbia, on account of diseases 
or defects which existed prior to enlistment: Of the 134 discharges, 
129 were on certificates of disability and 5 by order of the War Depart- 
ment; 122 were among white and 12 among colored troops; 44 were 
from the cavalry, 16 from the artillery, 71 from the infantry, 2 from the 
hospital corps, and 1 from the provost guard of the military prison. 
Fifty-three of these men were examined at the rendezvous at David’s 
Island, N. Y., 34 at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 9 at Columbus Barracks, 
Ohio, and 35 at various other recruiting stations, 

The following table shows the cause of discharge and length of time 
in service of these 134 men: 


Time in service. 


Re-enlist- 
ment. 


Cause of discharge. 


Less than six 
months. 
Six te twelve 
months. 
| First year. 
Secend year. 
Third year. 
Fourth year. 


Dysentery ...--.... 
Syphilis, chronic 
Gonorrh@a...... 
Alcoholism ........ 
ype] eee effects of 

OPMATION (@) ....ccerscenas cessscs ‘ 
DODGY sok bas. co ctocccessccustvsasuesSassasicaes 


1 

10 

4 

2 
Rheumatism, Chroic..2:.5.0..0cseecssscavssceccas 4 
Hip joint, disoase Of .sicec\.esessssecasceasaasicse. sf 
ANGUIAI GIA (BO) ihaccccussisiecsvecsversesvusceavaener 3 
Epilepsy ..-.-.-..see veveen tees seaee Seb eeeec. séeaes 19 
Mental incapacity waciae cesses coceressacas seamessis f 
4 

19 

1 

4 

5 

7 

12 

1 


Diseases of the Oye (Cc)... cos cee eeieeseesseanes Was es 
Diseases of the ear and nose (@) ....-2.esseneeeees. 
Diseases of tho heart (@) 2... .ecuee eeu e ee sscecses 
WViAUTICOSEG VOINGi 632 sx cus execs rie Oke eee eas bevbees 
Diseases of the respiratory system (Jf) .--...-.-+-. 
Diseases of the digestive system (7) .--.+-+--+68 Ba 
Diseases of the genito-urinary system (h)....--.+.. 
Injuries, sequence Of vissisaassicscassedseseasasans 
Osteomatous growth ....... pac sseledsuescvectesees 
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a@ Feet, 5; bunions, 4; chest, 1. 

bIntercostal, 1; sciatica, 1; headache, 1. 

eNystagmius, 1; conjunctivitis, 3; defective vision, 2. 

d Nasal catarrh, 3; deafness, 1. f ; ; ‘ . 

e Angina pectoris, 2: dilatation, 2; hypertrophy, 2; valvular, 2; functional, 3; organic, 1; irrega- 
Jarity, 7. 

f Emphysema, 2; phthisis, 2. ; ; 

Pharyngitis, 1; hernia, 2; hemorrhoids, 1; prolapsus ani, 1. 

Liaantioenes of urine, 4; atrophy of testicles, 1; varicocele, 2. 
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In consideration of the fact that during the year 54.5 per cent. of the 
applicants for enlistment were rejected * it seemed hardly possible that 
a charge of carelessness could be substantiated against the recruiting 
service; nevertheless, as the discharge by post medical officers of so 
many men for disability alleged to have existed prior to enlistment re- 
flected so strongly on the medical officers connected with the recruiting 
stations, a special inquiry was instituted in a number of cases into the 
history of the recruits while at the depots. These men had been ex- 
amined by the recruiting officer and occasionally by a medical examiner 
at the rendezvous, and within two days after their arrival at the depot 
they had been subjected to a close examination under the rules prescribed 
in Greenleaf’s Epitome. Subsequently they were detained at the depot 
for at least three months, during which they not only performed all garri- 
son duties, but were under observation on the drill ground for hours at a 


time. Having thus proved their ability to perform the duties of a sol- — 


dier, they were again examined, this time by a board consisting of the 
commanding officer and the medical officer of the depot, to insure that 
no doubtful material should be transferred to the regiments. A man 
who. was liable to break down from an existing disability would be 
likely, if be appeared on the sick-report at all, to appear as affected by 
reason of his disability; yet of the 96 men in the above tabulation who 
passed their probationary term at the depots at David’s Island, Colum- 
bus Barracks, and Jefferson Barracks, 4 only were treated for diseases 
akin to those for which they were finally discharged, although no less 
than 47 of them were on sick-report at one time or another during their 
stay—37 for disease and 10 for injury. In most of the cases also the 
basis on which the disability was subsequently claimed and allowed was 
noted by the depot surgeons or the examining board, duly considered, and 
decided as not constituting an objection to enlistment. There is a cer- 
tain number of men who enlist under the pressure of necessity, and af- 
ter a time, when the pressure is no longer felt, regret the step that they 
have taken, and desire to be again free from the restraints of military 
discipline. If any of these have a physical defect which is not of itself 
sufficient to prevent enlistment, but merely to cause inquiry, it is made 
little or much of by the soldier according as his object is to enlist or 
leave the service. At the depot it is concealed as much as possible from 
the medical officer, and if observed is slighted asof nomoment. After 
assignment, when military restraint becomes irksome or personal inter- 
ests are involved in a return to civil life, the defect and the disability it 
engenders are pressed into the observation of the post surgeon and com- 
pany commander until a discharge for disability is obtained. The cases 
specially examined were of this nature; and it seems probable that if 
the whole history of each of these cases of discharge could be elicited 
they would be found in the majority of instances to belong to this class. 
An important lesson is tanght by this record which should be impressed 
on the minds of medical officers connected with the recruiting service: 
To enlist no man who has any physical defect which at a future time 
might be made the basis of an alleged permanent disability. 

The following extracts give the views of depot surgeons on the above 
list of discharges: 


David's Island, N. Y., Surgeon J. V. D. Middleton: ‘Considering the careful ex- 
aminations at this depot, and the number of recruits eliminated, it is incomprehen- 
sible to me that so large a number of men are discharged for disability so soon after 
joining their regiments.” 


*See table on p. 206. 
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Of a case discharged for feeble heart action, Surgeon V. B. Hubbard, Columbus 
Barracks, Ohio, says: ‘I state, without qualification, that it would have been a 
physical impossibility for him to have executed the violent exercises required of every 
recruit at the second examination upon his arrival at the depot and the setting up 
drills to which the recruits are subjected, with any marked or noticeable feebleness 
of heart’s action.” Of a case discharged for mental imbecility he remarks: “ Noth- 
ing abnormal in his mental condition could be detected at the examinations; he went 
through the prescribed exercises in a satisfactory manner, and answered all ques- 
tions intelligently.” Concerning a case discharged for an old wound of the left ankle 
he says: ‘‘The injury was noticed at examination, and, in order to test whether 
the wound affected the movements of the joint, he was put through an exercise of 
hopping upon the toes of the left foot over a distance of forty yards or more, which 
exercise he executed perfectly, showing no lameness or disability of the joint. He 
is, undoubtedly, a matingerer, and has evidently imposed upon the surgeon who 
gave the certificate for his discharge. Instead of being discharged from the service 
for the alleged disability, he should, in my opinion, have been brought before a gen- 
eral court-martial and tried and punished for malingering. I remember this case 
very distinctly from the fact that several months ago the soldier again appeared at 
this depot, having enlisted at Detroit under the name of James H. Burt. He was 
recognized and held over at the second examination by reason of fraudulent enlist- 
ment, having been previously discharged for disability. Atthis examination he was 
again rigidly examined by myself and Assistant Surgeon B. D. Taylor as to injury of 
the left ankle joint and put through the same violent exercise as mentioned above 
en the occasion of his first examination, but no impediment in movement or weakness 
of the joint existed. Upon my recommendation the man was beld to service by the 
beard of inspectors, which action was approved by the proper authorities. He has 
since been assigned to Battery A, Second Artillery, and is now in the service.” 

Jefferson Barracks, Mo., Surgeon EB, McClellan: ‘A very important part of the duty 
of medical officers at this station is the examination of recruits who arrive from the 
various reudezvous, and of such persons as present themselves for enlistment. The 
records show that in 1884, 2,000 recrnits were examined; in 1885, 1,324 recruits were 
examined on arrival and 113 for enlistment; in 1886, 2,049 were examined on ar- 
rival and 111 for enlistment; in 1887, 2,151 on arrival and 147 for enlistment; in 
the first six months of 1888, 1,152 were exainined on arrival and 121 for enlistment ; 
making a total of 9,168 examinations. Each recruit who is assigned to a regiment is 
subjected to a careful inspection before he leaves the depot. This final examination 
is as thorough as the original. Several times during my term of duty at this depot 
I have been called upon to explain the reported disability of certain recruits who 
have been assigned to regiments. In this connection I desire to state that no man 
has been allowed to leave the depot, to my knowledge, concerning whom any doubt 
was had as to his being able to perform the duties of a soldier. I have on several oc- 
casions allowed men who were convalesciug to leave before they were fully recov- . 
ered, that they might obtain the benefit of a change of climate, but on such occasions 
it has been my custom to transfer the man tu the hospital of the station to which he 
was going, or to communicate personally with the medical officer at that station.” 


Influence of age and length of service on the rates.—Soldiers of the age 
25-29 had an admission rate, 1,236.86, similar to that of the average of 
the Army, 1,270.73; younger men came more frequently on sick report ; 
older men less frequently. The age 25-29 had also the average of non- 
effectiveness of the Army; younger men had a larger rate on account 
of the greater frequency of their admissions; older men had a smaller 
rate up to 45 years, but after this age the rate of non-effectiveness be- 
came greater—in other words, the veteran soldier appeared less fre- 
quently on the sick-list, but when he did appear the cause was such that 
he had to remain non-effective for a considerable period. In the case 
of deaths the rate increased markedly after 40 years of age; 6to7 per 
thousand of strength up to 39 years of age; 12 during the age 40-44; 
15 during 45-49, and 21 during 50-54. So also the ratio of deaths to 
admissions was small among the younger men who came frequently on 
sick report, ranging from 4 deaths per thousand cases among those 
under 20 years of age, 6 among those from 20 to 35, and 8 from 35 to 39, 
up to 13 among men of 40-44, 16 among those of 45-50 years, and 24 
per thousand admissions of those from 50-54 years of age. 
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Similar results are obtained when, instead of age, length of service 
is regarded: Those who were serving their third year had an admission 
rate of 1,250.48, almost equal to that of the Army as a whole; those 
who had not served so long had larger rates, and those who had served 
longer had smaller rates, with the exception of the men who were serv- 
ing the first year of their first re-enlistment. Men having five to fif- 
teen years of service gave the lowest rates of non-effectiveness. 

® % ® * *¥ * a 


REPORT OF THE PUBLICATION OF THE WAR RECORDS. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION OF THE 
OFFICIAL RECORDS OF THE REBELLION, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1889. 


Sir: The following report ef the Board of Publication of the Official 
Records of the War of the Rebellion is respectfully submitted for the 
information of the honorable Secretary of War: 

On July 1, 1889, the state of the work was as follows: Volumes XXIV 
to X XIX, inclusive, comprising fourteen books, were stereotyped, and 
the indexes to Volumes XXIV and XXV were nearly completed. The 
manuscript of Volumes XXX to XX XVIII was in an advanced state 
of preparation for publication. 

So soon as the appropriation for the current year became available, 
the indexes to Volumes XXIV and X XV were completed and the orders 
for printing issued. Work on, the indexes of Volumes XXVI and 
XX VIL was begun, and the compilation of the volumes from XX XIX 
forward wascontinued, As a result, at the date of this report, Volumes 
XXIV and XXV (Vicksburg and Chancellorsville), comprising five 
books, have been printed and bound, and are in course of distribution. 
The index to Volume XX VII (Gettysburg) is about completed, and the 
order for printing Parts I and II will be issued on October 20. The 
index to Part [Li of Gettysburg will be completed in time to send that 
volume to press on October 31, while the index of Volume XXVI 
(Port Hudson) will be completed and the books printed during the 
month of November. Tosum up, ten volumes, comprising the important 
campaigns of Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Vicksburg, and Port Hud- 
son, will have been printed and distributed on or before December 1, 
1889, The indexing of Volumes XXVIII (Charleston Harbor), X XIX 
(Mine Run), XXX (Chickamauga), and XX XI (Chattanooga and Knox- 
ville) will fully occupy the attention of the indexing force during the 
remainder of the fiscal year. 

Since July 1, two parts each of Volumes XXX and XX XI have been 
stereotyped. Part UI of Volume XXX will go to press on October 31, 
and the corresponding part of Volume XX XI on or before December 
31, 1889; at which date the work will be in type up to the end of the 
year 1863. ; 

A thorough examination of the records of the Department develops 
the fact that many volumes already compiled and which were believed 
to be complete, especially those containing correspondence, stand in 
need of considerable revision before they are sent to the press. This 
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revision will consume from two to five months of time in each case, de- 


pending upon the amount of new matter developed. It will increase 
considerably the size of the volumes, but will add greatly to their ae- 
pELOey and completeness and will cause no material delay in publica- 
ion. 

The work of compilation of the second series, relating to prisoners of 
war, was taken in hand by Mr. Leslie J. Perry immediately upon his 
appointment as a member of the Board of Publication. Much pre- 
liminary work has been done by him in the matter of examination and 


Selection of material, and the series will be weli advanced during the 


current fiscal year. The third member of the Board, Mr. Joseph W. 
Kirkley, of the Adjutant-General’s Office, was appointed on July 22, 1889, 
and assumed charge of the preparation of returns of strength, rosters 


_of organization, and tables of casualties, together with the supervision 


of the proof-reading of the volumes of the first series—an important 
department of the work and one upon which he has been engaged for 
a number of years. 

Apart from the selection of material, no work has been done on the 
volumes of Series [1] and IV during the year. The index of the maps 


' and plans has been completed, and the preparation of an index of places 
mentioned in each volume of the several series has been commenced. 


To continue the publication of the volumes during the current fiscal 
year $100,000 was appropriated by the act of March 2, 1889. This sum 
will be expended as follows: 


Printing and binding ten books, at an average cost of $6,500 each..-.---.- $65, 000 

Stereotyping, proof-reading, etc., of six books, at an average cost of $4,000 
SATO Se yk Se ens NS Sek ay een ER ey eS a eRe I me aor 24, 000 
Stereotyping of ten indexes, at $350 each .. 2... --0. 2eeece nena noe cane scenes 3, 500 
Salaries of two commissioners, at $3,500 each .... -. 2a. nnen cen e cone ss ones 7, 900 
WOME COTS anne weianek vednocns stad Khe S os Benn wee edabmad de menacmmann 500 
100, 000 


To carry on the work at the rate of expedition required by the act of 
March 2, 1889, it will be necessary that at least eighteen volumes should 
be printed during the current year. Of this number ten have been pro- 
vided for. For the publication of eight more, $50,000 will be required, 
and an estimate for that amount has been submitted. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1891, $200,000 will be required to enable the work 
of publication to be continued at the rate established by the act of March 
2, 1889. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Gzo. B. DAVIS, 
Major and Judge-Advocate, U. S. Army. 
LESLIE J. PERRY, Member. 
J. W. KIRKLEY, Member. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. 


BOARD OF VISITORS, JUNE, 1889. 


APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1. General LEW WALLACE (President) -...---.------ CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA. 
2, Rev. ARTHUR EDWARDS, D. D. (Secretary) ....---------- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
S°5Prot. LEROY. DOBRO WIN feces cane coe ce os eels ae ee eras eee UENO, NIE aA 
4, Rev. B. W. CHIDLAW, D. D. (Vice-President) .-..=--.---.------. CLEVES, OHIO. 
De NACTEVAIN: Ss ENCOUN, (Mose me ale apee ma WASHINGTON, DisTRICT Or COLUMBIA. 
(ayendl Eb oy a Ola Hye! 2) ONG OW eal CNRS ee tat barter cers AeA Shae sarod Perry, Iowa. 
7. Capt. CHARLES KING, U.S. Army, retired.....--... MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
; APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Srablonk CUSHMAN Ks DA WIGS. 25. cca omeenan se nis seaieeee St. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
Or LODE OEUNU Wisc DDAUN DEN: aortas dieisem alate e Saat eee ees LYNCHBURGH, VIRGINIA. 
APPOINTED BY THE SPHAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

10, Hon. S. M. ROBERTSON .2:2.-<-0cc- cases sees -e---BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA. 
Lie ona GHOnG BioWe ie b Wh, Ses. semeneteine ieee sce sat see een MARION, INDIANA. 
POPPE ONS Sa STO DER Gato eae e obi ee emele ie ae «tna aie eese lemtal« ere eine Lima, O10. 


To the Secretary of War, the President of the Senate, and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives : 


The following report of the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Military Academy at West Point for 1889 is respectfully submitted. 
The Revised Statutes of the United States provide as follows: 


Src. 1327. There shall be appointed every year, in the following manner, a Board 
of Visitors to attend the annual examination of the Academy. Seven persons shall 
be appointed by the President, and two Senators and three members of the House of 
Representatives shall be designated as visitors by the Vice-President or the President 
pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, respect- 
ively, at the session of Congress next preceding such examination. 

Src. 1328. It shall be the duty of the Board of Visitors to inquire into the actual 
state of the discipline, instructions, police administration, fiscal affairs, and other 
concerns of the Academy. The visitors appointed by the President shall report 
thereon to the Secretary of War, for the information of Congress, at the commence- 
ment of the session next succeeding such examination, and the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives designated as visitors shall report to Congress, within twenty days after 
the meeting of the session next succeeding the time of their appointment, their action 
as such visitors, with their views and recommendations concerning the Academy. 

Src. 1329. No compensation shall be made to the members of such Board beyond 
the payment of their expenses for board and lodging while at the Academy, and an 
allowance, not exceeeding eight cents a mile, for traveling, by the shortest mail-route, 
from their respective homes to the Acadeniy, and thence to their homes. 


A subsequent act, approved March 3, 1877, making appropriations 
for the Academy for the year ending June 30, 1878, explains that— 

The expenses allowed by section thirteen hundred and twenty-nine of the Revised 
Statutes shall be paid as follows: Each member of the Board of Visitors shall receive 
not exceeding eight tents per mile for each mile traveled, by the most direct route, 
from his residence to West Point and return, and shall, in addition, receive five dol- 
lars per day for expenses during each day of his service at West Point. 

In accordance with these provisions of the law relating thereto, the 
following Board of Visitors was duly appointed, and requested to con- 
vene at the Military Academy on or before Saturday, June 1 1889: 


iy Not present, 


. 
of 
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APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


deGenenaliMewavWal lace sensceeal-c secon Soot hee eetgtaeed cya Crawfordsville, Ind. 
PePRON MATODUR EI OWARGS, DG Weresaodaa cs 2iaabe ee rerckts ae cae sects anes Chicago, Il. 
Om LOLs LOROY sD. BLOW ae sac atcees edb. Noce HER Me eR atone sees soe es Reno, Nev. 
Abs TNC iic VB aN ONMGUE Nyaa) On BSS spike eee are res eRe Ancor Pek ey ais Cleves, Ohio. 
OEE Nacho Se hinColNnwssnstve aca ad. Se sts<s canece ober ene Washington, D.C. 
6. Prof. C. M. Pinkerton. ....__.. BS AOI A ee een its SOOO Ee eee ee Perry, Iowa. 
@. Capt. Charles King, U. 8. Army, retired ....-... 2.222. coc5 vee ees Milwaukee, Wis. 
APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 
So. TEIGialy Ohms en enh ci KSI BE ash oa ee Pee nn aE St. Paul, Minn. 
CMP LOM OUND LO antel ee amet se se eters oo Sie ey Ses eS Lynchburgh, Va. 
APPOINTED BY THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
HOMME OK Oech ODEKiSON ssa oue tes nc onieeay ac Sece Neo Mac ebace ses Baton Rouge, La. 
HiieBeOr EG COTMENV VL MOUOOLE Gace maos = cn oe sbeebs on cece tee cee ees Marion, Ind. 
TS2, TESOL S HS ake a0 ICT egies st fee sar EN re set A a Per iE Lima, Ohio. 


It being made known that a majority of this Board had arrived at 
West Point and were at the hotel, a meeting was called in the Board 
recoms Saturday evening, June 1, Inspection of the list of appointecs 
showed that the following members were present: General Lew Wal- 
lace, Rev. Dr. Arthur Edwards, Prof. LeRoy D. Brown, Rev. Dr. B. W. 
Chidiaw, Nathan 8. Lincoln, M. D., Prof. OC. M. Pinkerton, Capt. Charles 
King, U.S. Army, retired, and Senator Daniel. 


ORGANIZATION. 


After general informal conversation respecting the coming duties of 
the Board, Senator Daniel nominated General Wallace as president, 
and Professor Pinkerton nominated Rev. Dr. Arthur Edwards as sec- 
retary, of the Board, and the two nominees were elected. By common 
and unanimous consent, Rev. Dr. Chidlaw was elected vice-president. 

The secretary was instructed to invite General J. G. Parke, the Super- 
intendent of the Military Academy, to visit the Board rooms, and to join 
in the informal conversation respecting the interests in his charge. 
Therefore General Parke came into the Board rooms and cheerfully 
tendered all possible assistance to facilitate the inspections and labors 
of the Visitors. The conversation tended greatly to render the initial 
work of the Board thorough and pleasant. 

After this visit by the Superintendent, Captain King, Senator Daniel, 
and the secretary of the Board were appointed to report titles for the 
subcommittees, and to distribute work for the same. 

Before adjournment each member of the Board was put in possession 
of a copy of the following: 


ORDER OF EXAMINATIONS AND MILITARY EXERCISES, 
[Orders No. 76.] 


OrpDERS No. 76.] Heapquarters U.S. Minirary ACADEMY, 
West Point, N. Y., May 15, 1889. 


I. The annual examination will begin on Saturday, the lst proximo, and continue 
daily, Sundays excepted, from 9 o’clock a, m, till 1 o’clock p. m., and from 2.30 o’clock 
p. m. till 4.30 o’clock p. m., until finished. ’ 

II. The Academic Board will be divided into two committees. 

The first committee will be composed of— 
The Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
The Professor of Mathematics, 
The Professor of Civil and Military Engineering, 
The Instructor of Ordnance and Gunnery, and 
The Instructor of Practical Military Engineering. 
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The second committee will be composed of— 
The Professor of Modern Languages, 
The Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology, 
The Professor of History, Geography, and Ethics, 
The Professor of Law, and . 
The Commandant of Cadets. 
The first committee will sit in the library and examine orally— 
(1) The third class in mathematics. : 
2) The first class in engineering. ‘ ; 
3) The second class in natural and experimental philosophy. 
(4) The first class in ordnance and gunnery. 
And by written examination— : 
The fourth class in mathematics, at 8 a. m., June 3, in Room No. 23, Academic 
building. 
The second committee will sit in Room No. 1, Academic building, and examine 
orally— 
(1) The first class in law. 
(2) The second class in chemistry, mineralogy, and geology. 
(3) The third class in French. 
(A) The first class in Spanish. 
(5) The fourth class in French. 

And by written examination— 

The fourth class in French, at 8 a. m., June 1, in Room 23, Academic building. 
The first class in Spanish, at 8 a. m., June 3, in the fencing academy. 

The third class in French, at 8a. m., June 4, in the fencing academy. 

The fourth class in English, at 8a. m., June 4, in Room 23, Academie building. 

By inspection of marks and drawings— 

The second and third classes in drawing. 

In all the classes the oral examinations will begin with the lowest sections, and 
the examinations will be so conducted as not to interfere with the usual hours for 
meals of cadets. 

The Superintendent will preside in either committee with which he may be present. 

Ill. As each committee shall complete its labors of examination, its presiding officer 
will report the fact to these headquarters. 

IV. First Lieut. Eugene J. Spencer, Corps of Engineers, and First Lieut. Alfred B. 
Jackson, Ninth Cavalry, are appointed the secretaries of the second and first commit- 
tees, respectively. The record of each committee will be so kept as to show clearly 
the length of time occupied in examination by each department of instruction. 

At the close of each day’s proceedings the secretaries will report to the adjutant 
of the Academy the progress of the examination, and they will transmit to the secre- 
tary of the Academic Board the records of the proceedings of the committees as soon 
as they are completed. 

V. The instructors will report daily to the heads of their respective departments, 
and keep themselves informed as to the times when their services will be required. 

VI. The following military oxercises will take place during the examination: 


Exercise, Subject. Date. 

Matantry Cat cecccscs a tee ce heres Review dune 3 
School of battalion .--. -|dune 5 

Battalion skirmish dril --|Jdune 8 

AMARA) SacGc aocanhosauaoatbese Mortar battery drill -.- -|June 1 
hishs battery drills tea. ose ge cee eee ee -| June lo 

Sea-coastibattery drill 2.0. 6F cock area an eetbane eee June 6 

Cavelnyianbe asa niacicesasks pesemnnics School of the company and battalion .--.......1........-.. June 4 
; ; School of the seldier, mounted ....-------.sece-sceec-- es a-e June 7 
Practical military engineering...) Spar bridge building ............--2..2-00. ceneceeensecnee- June 10 
Ponton bridge hulldimg.. = a. cet ee alee aa eee Juno 8 

Military sienaling occ tccosces deste sae emeeinh ae eee ern June ll 

Bmallarnaiec-case-aeeneancde sass Use of the sword and bayonet .-.2........2sceenceGaseeccce June ll 
Military .gymnasticast.cccch-c 4 beatae sa coones eee June ll 


This order of exercises may be changed on account of the weather, or for other 
causes. 


VII. The members of the First Class will be graduated June 12, 1889. 
By order of Colonel Parke. 
d d W.C, BRown, 
First Lieutenant First Cavalry, Adjutant. 
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At the second session of the Board, Chairman King reported the fol- 
lowing titles for the subcommittees, and the president of the Board 
assigned members to the same, all having arrived save Hon. George 
W. Steele, of Indiana, who remained absent, and was present in the 
board at none of its sessions, the gentleman being detained by sick- 
ness: 

SUBCOMMITTEES OF THE BOARD. 


1. On buildings, grounds, and police administration —Hon. S. M. Rob- 
ertson, chairman; Hon. 8. 8. Yoder, General Lew Wallace, and Dr. 
Nathan 8. Lincoln. 

2. On discipline and instruction.—Oapt. Charles King, chairman; Rev. 
Dr. B. W. Chidlaw, Hon. 8.-M. Robertson, and Prof. LeRoy D. Brown. 

3. On ordnance, armament, and equipment.—Hon. John W. Daniel, 
chairman ; Hon. Oushman K, Davis, Hon. George W. Steele, and Capt. 
Charles King. 

4. On cadet supply departments and expenditures.—Prof. LeRoy D. 
Brown, chairman; Rev. Dr. Arthur Edwards, General Lew Wallace, 
Rev. Dr. B. W. Chidlaw, and Hon. John W. Daniel. 

5. On fiscal affairs of the Academy.—Hon. Ousbman K, Davis, chair- 
man; Prof. LeRoy D. Brown, Hon. 8. 8. Yoder, and Prof. C, M. Pink- 
erton. 

6. On appointments, examinations, and miscellaneous business.—Prof. ©. 
M. Pinkerton, chairman; Dr. Nathan S. Lincoln, Rev. Dr. Arthur Hd- 
wards, and Hon. 8.8. Yoder. 

Meantime, according to instructions by the Board, the secretary had 
formally informed the Superintendent of the Academy that the Board 
had been organized. That officer immediately responded by letter, 
promising that every facility would be given to enable the Board to 
prosecute its inquiries and inspections. The Superintendent further 
said that he had instructed the heads of departments also to give all 


‘facilities to the Board and each of its members in their work. Still fur- 


ther to facilitate the work of the Board, Lieut. F. L. Dodds, of the 
Ninth Infantry, and Lieut. Henry O. Hodges, jr., of the Twenty-second 
Infantry. were detailed to attend upon the Board during their stay at 
the Academy. ‘These gentlemen rendered courteous and thoughtful 
service, which is hereby acknowledged thankfully. General Parke, in 
the letter above alluded to, informed the Board that he, with his aca- 
demic board and his military staff, would call at the hotel at 4.20 p. m., 
June 3, for the purpose of paying their respects to the Board and to 
conduct its members to the parade ground to witness a review of the 
corps of cadets to be given in its honor. 

The call was duly made, and after the interchange of courtesies, a 
salute of seventeen guns was fired as the Board was being escorted to 
the parade ground. The president of the Board acted as reviewing 
officer and the parade and inspection took place with special credit to 
the splendid cadet corps that formed the perfect lines and columns. 

Before leaving the Board rooms, it was ordered that the daily sessions 
should take place at 10 o’clock a, m. until otherwise directed. 

At the fifth session a communication was received in which the Super- 
intendent of the Military Academy requested the Board to select one 
of its members to address the graduating class on Wednesday, June 12, 
The Board accordingly selected Senator C. K. Davis to perform that 
service, which appointment was accepted by the Senator. 

The duties of the Board as a body were performed within the first 
twelve days of June, and the interest culminated on the last day of that 
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period. Setting aside the chronological order of events, we here testify 
that “graduating day” was duly observed, according to the following 
order of exercises : 


U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Programme of the graduatiny exercises, at 10.30 o’elock a. m., Wednesday, 
June 12, 1889. 


1. The graduating class will proceed to the designated place, escorted 
by the corps of cadets, under the commandant of cadets. 

2. Prayer by chaplain of the Academy. 

3. Music: United States Military Academy Band. ; 

4, Address to graduating class: Hon. Cushman K. Davis, Board of 
Visitors. 

5. Music: United States Military Academy Band. 

6. Delivery of diplomas: General Sherman. 

7. Music: United States Military Academy Band. 

8. Benediction by chaplain of the Academy. q 

The address delivered by Senator Davis was as follows, its printing 
being ordered by the Board of Visitors: 


SENATOR DAYVIS’S ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE GRADUATING CLAss: The graduation of a class from the school 
of youth into the university of active life is everywhere a most important event. It 
is the act by which new forces are set to work upon all the concerns of society and 
government. All of the agencies of civilization receive thereby a re-enforcement. 
This new auxiliary becomes immediately pervasive. Law, divinity, medicine, meta- 
physics, moral science, physical science, all philosophy, move under its impulse. 
Knowledge and power, its co-ordinate, are thus not merely kept at their former level; 
they are raised permanently the world over to a higher plane. It is the immaterial 
which is indestructible and immortal, and while the ‘‘cloud-capped towers and gor- 
geous palaces fade like an insubstantial pageant” and ‘leave not a rack behind,” 
the edifices of knowledge endure as ‘‘ possessions unto eternity.” 

It is the appreciation, often unconscious, of these facts which arouses such general 
interest in occasions like this. It is not alone mere curiosity or affection which at 
this time of the year draws such multitudes to attend the graduation ceremonies of 
institutions of learning. These are something more than scholastic pageants. The 
people feel that they come to assist in a process by which the state 1s made more se- 
cure, by which all learning is to be increased, by which morality is to be bettered, 
by which the very comforts of life are to be made more plentiful, by which that great 
achievement of man which we call civilization is to be augmented. 

The Military Academy is highly appreciated by the American people. It is thor- 
oughly an institution of the people and for the people. The system of competitive 
examinations by which, in many districts, the candidates for admission are chosen, 
places the youth of the country on a perfect equality. The son of the wage-earner 
has an equal opportunity with the son of the capitalist. These candidates are sub- 
jected to the same discipline after admission. The system is such that wealth gives 
its possessor no advantages of luxury or display. 

There is no institution in the land in which is so thoroughly enforced that princi- 
ple of all of our liberties that “‘all men are created equal.” Many of you will rise to the 
most important grades of military rank. This willbe through merit as demonstrated 
by achievement. No blatant demagogy will assist the undeserving to these stations. 
The divinity of war is just and his rewards are strictly apportioned to merit. His 
ears are deaf to the restless and unscrupulous agitator whose tongue of sophistry 
teaches the people vain things to their undoing. The distinctions of the life to 
which you have dedicated yourselves will como from merit, first ascertained here, 
and, in the years to come, still further to be demonstrated by increase of expe- 
ree and of knowledge coupled with the performance of professional and patriotic 

uty. 

Of course any graduate from any institution of learning expects a career of some 
kind. In nearly all academic institutions this is a matter that is-fixed after gradua- 
tion. His diploma does not demonstrate that he is fit for any particular profession, 
Years elapse of subsequent education before he is deemed qualified to be intrusted 
with the duties of his chosen vocation, Years of endeavor may demonstrote that, 


} 
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after all, he has mistaken his calling, and then is presented the disheartening spec- 
tacle of a man wasted in one profession who perhaps could have succeeded brilliantly 
in another. 

No institution is infallible, and it is barely possible that an incompetent soldier m. 
be graduated from this Academy. But the chance that this may De so is reduced He 
aminimum. The rigid discipline, the exact performance required in studies, the in- 
flexible rule which turns back into civil lite the man who fails in these, give assur- 
ance that the graduates are competent for the military profession. Into that profes- 
sion you enter immediately. Not for any of you are those delightful years between 
youth and mature manhood in which other men, while acquiring their profession or 
waiting for employment, lay hold of the sweetest enjoyments of life. Not for any of 
you that golden time when the romantic dreams of early youth are all but realized ; 
when in the leisure that is not idleness the mind is filled with trophies won from the 
domain of literature, or gathered from the observation of foreign travel. Scarcely 
for any of you is the power to change your career. Other men are free to wait. Your 
duties begin now. ‘3 

These thoughts give rise to some important reflections. The course of study which 
you have just finished is necessarily special in its nature. It is designed to qualify 
you for one line of action. To do this in the course of time allotted it has been neces- 
sary to make your studies exclusive in their character to a very great degree. What has 
been taught bears upon military science, and the collateral information imparted has 
necessarily been limited. You are to a certain extent specialists, nearly to the same 
degree with a class of young men who have been instructed almost exclusively in the 
art and practice of medicine for a corresponding time. There is probably no institu- 
tion in the world that sends forth its young men with a better special equipment. 

But you must bear in mind that this special perfection has been accomplished by 
dispensing with instructions which pupils in institutions of a more general scope re- 
ceive as a necessary portion of the course. And this is what was meant in the open- 
ing of this address by the expression that you are graduating from the school of youth 
into the university of life. This ceremony is but your matriculation into a grander 
school even than this, the school of experience, of thought inspiring action, and above 
all the school of the study of books. Do not abuse yourselves with the hallucina- 
tion that in the way of education you are finished men. For general and ultimate 
purposes the boy who graduates from the university to-day is better equipped than 
you are at present, although you far surpass him in your special equipment for imme- 
diate action. The point of the difference between you is that he will probably pass 
several years of comparative leisure and further preparation before he goes seriously 
to work, while you must go to your life duty at once. He has thus considerable ad- 
vantage over you in the way of opportunity, and yet I am inclined to think that 
your responsibilities through life will probably be much greater than his. 

Under these circumstances what is your duty to yourselves and to your country ? 
It is manifestly to set to work to round out your education in those departments of 
knowledge which from necessity you have not as yet been permitted to enter. Of 
course, if you are content to pass your lives as mere subalterns, to know jnst enough 
to perform well a subaltern’s duty, to take slow promotion as if comes and lazily 
gue ey yourselves for it when it happens, to live the life of a mercenary, these re- 

ections will be wasted upon you. ButI can not believe from what I have seen of 
you and from what I know of the aspiring spirit of the American youth in every 
situation, that you have any such conceptions of your own future. Evyéry male child 
born in the United States is an heir-apparent to the Presidency. All the honors 
which intellect, knowledge, and patriotism can claim are his. The dream of Napo- 
Jeon has been brought to pass, ‘‘let every career be open to talent.” The one-sided 
man is badly equipped even for his own profession. In all the universe of knowl- 
edge thereis not one element that does not bear upon and assist every other. This 
js as true of the military art as of any other profession. It was the greatstrength of 
Napoleon that he knew many things aud knew them well. It is impossible to under- 
stand how that marvelous man, the graduate of a military school, passing thence, 
a mere boy, immediately into the most active life of warfare ever led by man, trav- 
ersing with the blazing are of conquest from the sacred places of Palestine to the 
snows of Russia, acquired that stock of general knowledge which he possessed and 
put to use. From his juristic conceptions sprang the Code Napoleon, He was a great 
financier. He was a profound diplomatist. His views upon education were far in ad- 
vance of his age, and he made his knowledge of literature the solace of his exile. 

The ultimate support of all governments is force. Whether we believe with Hobbes 
that man in a state of nature is necessarily in perpetual war and that government has 
its origin in subjection by physical means, or with Rousseau that in some golden age 
of primeval peace men came together and consented by contract to government, it is 
written that the first man born into the world killed the next born, and that every 
nation whose history is recorded began by victory in some war and preserved its na- 
tionality by repeated contilicts. 
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Our own Government was thus founded. -This was not done by any declaration of 
independence, but by the sword. On the hallowed ground where we stand to-day, 
stood Washington, Greene, Putnam, La Fayette, and the other heroes of the Revolu- 
tion, in arms and not incivil council. Here were matured the plans by which treason 
was thwarted, by which campaigns were fought in the Carolinas, in Virginia, in 
Pennsylvania, and in New York. It was to this place that the eyes of our ancestors 
were turned with hopes and fears to see in the soldier the assurance of freedom and 
of the success of the cause of self-government which had lain discrowned and buried 
ever since the overthrow of the ancient republics. Had force failed here of what 
avail were all the fine declarations ofthe rightsof man? Butitdid notfail. Through 
sorrow, alternate defeat and victory to final ttiumphs, the cause of the people was 
made triumphant by the sword, and Liberty, queen of a nation, stood, in all her glories 
and virgin beauty, regnant and equal among kings. 

Many years rolled by and force again became necessary to preservé what force had 
thus established. One section of the nation rose in rebellion. A great war shook the 
continent like an earthquake. The farmer left his field, the lawyer his office, the stu- 
dent his desk, not to seek the “ bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth,” but each to 
fight, and if need be to lay down his life, for the sacred cause of his country. For 
four years the tide of battle rolled from south to north, from north to south, from 
mountain ridges into plains, down rivers whose placid breasts had never been stained 
by blood. Hundreds of thousands of gallant men clad in blueor gray went down into 
the valley of the shadow as to a festival never to return any more, and there they lie 
embattled in those impregnable ranks of death which no martial music can ever wake 
again, or charge of hostile armies break. The end came with conquest. Peace 
brooded over the land like a divine spirit. The desire for national dissolution has 
become as obsolete as the desire for the reunion with Great Britain. Sixty millions 
of people live together in amity. There are no wars or rumors of war. The bird 
nests in the cannon’s mouth, and this nation, twice established by the sword, is moyv- 
ing forward, under the providence of God, to an appointed destiny of grandeur and 
permanence far exceeding that of any contemporary, or of any of those ancient 
monarchies the wide arch of whose ‘‘ ranged” empire has fallen into ruin. 

The soldiers who secured our independence founded this institution. The soldiers 
whom this institution graduated were foremost among the chieftains who preserved 
this nation. Sacred forever betheir memories! Through all time may the American 
youth receive into their heart of hearts the full conception of the example of Wash- 
ington, Greene, Putnam, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and their companions in arms. 
History will reverently gather their ashes into her everlasting urn, and the land they 
saved will be one shrine to their memory. 

While it is true that states are founded and preserved by force, it is also true that 
this action of military power ought to be infrequent. That nation is not far from dis- 
solution or from loss of its liberties in which armed force is a thing of universal con- 
stant employment, or even of constant exhibition. It is the most decisive attestation 
of the permanency of our institutions that one can travel across the continent and 
not see a single soldier. A standing army of less than twenty-five thousand men ina 
nation of sixty millions of people is a thing unprecedented in any annals. The disso- 
lution into civil life, at the close of the late war, of the greatest armies ever mar- 
shaled by any civilized state, without outbreak, without one effort by any chieftain 
to continue his military power, was a spectacle equally unprecedented. ‘These men 
returned from @ system of education in the rude school of war which immeasurably 
broadened their conceptions of the greatness of their country and of the blessings of 
its institutions. Sentiments of State fealty which had been parochial in their nar- 
rowness and which had dwarfed patriotism were swept away by the realization that 


for us there is but one country, one flag, and one national government. In other . 


words, the people taught themselves the supremacy of the national law. 

What the citizen soldier thus taught himselfit is your duty to remember, Youare 
soldiers, but above all you are citizens. The authority with which you are dressed 
is subordinate to the civil law, of which you are but the chosen champion and pro- 
tector. There is not a justice of the peace in the land who, within his jurisdiction 
‘ is not your superior officer. You are part of the civil government. ‘To conceive 
yourselves otherwise is to make you outlaws. You will obey orders, of course, but 
the competent and patriotic officer gives no illegal orders. ; 

And here applies in a very forcible manner the suggestion which I have made that 
your education has but begun, and that it is your duty to perfect it in all those branches 
to which your duties may pertain. I have a friend in the Army, an officer, and not of 
high rank, whom | regard as one of the first publicists in all my acquaintance. I 
have often been struck in my conversations with General Sherman with his complete 
conception of the supremacy of the civil government. The regard of Genoral Grant 
\ for law was a leading feature of his character. Andrew Jackson, after his victory at 

New Orleans, appeared before an incompetent and wrong-headed United States judge 
and paid his fine of $1,000 for contempt of court. 
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To see subordination of military power and rank to law the history of the last 
year affords an impressive contrast in another republic. A soldier of some reputa- 
tion, of great self-assertion, of many pretensions, of doubtful ability, and of singular 

owers of fascination, suddenly acquired great popularity with the French people. 

sing his military prestige as his basis, he demanded what he termed great political 
and constitutional reforms of the civil government. Every dethroned dynasty at 
once looked upon him with hope. His intimate followers regarded him as the coming 
Napoleon. So dangerous does General Boulanger become that all the powers of the 
Government are employed in resistance to the political schemes of this single officer, 
Deprived of his military command, he is elected to the French legislature. The wily 
adventurer persists in his attacks upon established order. He is accused of a capital 
offense before the civil tribunals. He flees to Belgium, and from Brussels pulls the 
wires of his plot. Expelled from that kingdom, he takes refuge in London, and there 
perseveres in his intrigues. Vain would be the hopes of the people in you if you were 
taught anything here which could cause you to imitate this worst of allexamples. Vain 
will be the hopes of the people in‘You if you fail to learn that your military training 
is but a portion of your equipment as citizens; if you fail to make it a principle of 
your conduct that your duty is to preserve the established civil government; if you 
fail by study and reflection to make these principles the very essence of your mental 
and moral organizations. 

This is not the occasion to prescribe even the most general course of study. I can 
only advise you to pay particular attention to the civil history of this Government 
from the beginning. You will find this in its most attractive form in the biographies 
of the great statesmen who have shaped our domestic and foreign policies. 

Learn thoroughly the principle that this is a Government of checks and balances; 
of Departments, executive, legislative, and judicial, co-operative and yet independ- 
ent, and that it is profanation for any member of one of these to invade the precincts 
of the others. You will see in the course of these researches (they need not be ex- 
tensive, and they can not be tiresome) with what prophetic wisdom our fathers con- 
structed this glorious Constitution under which we have grown to be a nation ex- 
ceeding great, It was made for three millions of people and for the region which lies 
east of the Alleghanies. Its panoply now engirts sixty millions of citizens. Ii con- 
tains a power of expansion which has adapted it to stupendous territorial acquisitions. 
We acquired from France a greater and more valuable domain than our ancestors 
wrested from Great Britain by the war of the Revolution. We bought Florida of 
Spain. We annexed Texas. We conquered and held a large portion of Mexico. We 
bought Alaska of Russia. The young Republic which lay between the eastern mount- 
ain slope and the sea, looked beyond the western horizon which girt him in, and, with 
a genius and power of acquisition greater than that of the Roman or the Spaniard, 
rose with the might of conquest, crossed the continent, established subsidiary repub- 
lics in new States, clamped his possessions with the railways, those unbroken bands 
of iron; forced the activities and industries of the Atlantic slope down mighty rivers 
to the Gulf, and also overland into the bosom of the vast and solemn Pacific, and 
. stands prepared to grasp the commerce of ancient Asia. With all this went the Con- 
stitution of the United States, not like a foreign systom transplanted and imposed, 
put like the sky itself, covering all, and expanding continually before the path of this 
marvelous progress. 

In all this the armies of the United States have performed a great part, and is it 
not well, young gentlemen, that you should profoundly investigate and thoroughly 
know the perfection of the scheme of government which made this possible? 

But I will not detain youlonger. We bid you hail and farewell, with the hope that 
in your career all the virtues of the citizen and the soldier may receive from each of 
you a brilliant illustration. 


General W.T. Sherman delivered the diplomas of the Academy to the 
graduating class, after uttering one of his inimitable speeches. Those 
who received diplomas are as follows, the names being given in order 
of general merit: 
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First class—49 members—graduated June 12, 1889. 


Names. 


Winslow, Eben E...-..--- 
D'Armit, Albert M.-.---- 
Flagler, Clement A. F.--. 
Harding, Chester 
Harts, William W.....--- 
McGregor, Robert.--..--- 
Blake, Edmund M.-...--- 
Martingd Ohba t-canse cena 
Wilcox, Francis W...---- 
Ellis, Wilmot E 
Kenly, William L.,jr-.-..- 
Haan, William G......-..- 
Jordan, Sidney § 
Bethel, Walter 
Sydenham, Alvin H 
Johnson, Ben-.-.... 
Barroll, Morris K. 
Harrison, Ralpu - 


Skerrett, Delamere. ..-.--- Ob10:.5< 
McGlachlin, Edward F., jr} Wis ..-.| Wis. -- 
Campbell, Archibald ..--. Paseo. EN MY Sosy 
Hains, Jobnee nas o<aain> = a ea eaer At large.|. 
Lassiter, William.......-- Mais bes Vitam oe 
Irwin, George LeR .-...-- Mich WY keene 
Hagadorn, Charles B ....- ONS Yiere so ON eso 
Rhodes, Chavles D.......- Ohio ....| Ohio... 
Tice weary Wesco a. cas= se le sist uve bare 
Bookmiller, Edwin V...-. Ohio ....| Ohio... 
Piper, Alexander R..--.... Ih Ace i 5 CHOSE 
Winston, Eddie T ......-. ‘Tenn..-+| Renn = 
Wood, Winthrop S....-.. Di Czros.|" Meccse. 
Langhorne, George T..--. KEY kates VausSecs 
Kemp, Ulysses G-....-.-- Ohio=—-.| Ohio. = 
Peterson, Matt R..--..-..- ING Craewalp Nc Cee 
Cole, Edwin Dc soso as ve Sage Paine che 
Phillips, William A ...... Texas Tenn 
Taylor, John R.M........ D.C ....} Atlarge 
Kirkman, George W..-...- Le eahie 


Lacey, Francis E 
Cloman, Sidney A . 
Crawford, Charles . 
Graves, William S......--. 


Webster, Frank D........ M 

Leitch, Joseph D ,.-...... i 

Burkhardt, Samuel, jr .--.| Tl ..-... UA Pears 

Normoyle, James K......- Nich Ase) Glessees 

Stockham, Edward V..... ING els actos Nudes 

Barrios, Antonio .....-..-. Guate- | Guate 
mala, mala, 


-| June 14, 1885 


State. 
Date of ad- 
mission. 

ci Appoint- 

Bomjin | caitrome 
D.C ....| Mass ---| June 14, 1885 
Weeaivesacs owa.--.| Sept. 1, 1885 
Gian hein lowa....| June 14, 1885 
IVETS SS oaiel| (eel eerie Se Coes arse 
De eee WU eee Sept. 1, 1885 
Mich Mich June 14, 1885 
sh Or ace NSO Seeds oceaeiae 
Ohio ....| Ohio >. - ECOL eee tine 
Tenn Tenn GOva ie cnamee 
N. em NG UER Sante Otc ORs ae we te 
MidzZeey- Vid ec Sept. 1, 1885 
eee SAA ndseoe June 14, 1885 
Ned) Sani Ndi. sept. 2, 1885 
Ohio ...-| Ohio .-..| June 14, 1885 


Sept. 1, 1885 


June 14, 1885 
Sept. 1, 1855 


.| June 14, 1885 


June 14, 1885 


-| June 15, 1884 


June 14, 1885 
June 15, 1884 


.| June 14, 1885 


Mar. 26, 1884 


a, 
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Ago | Order of meritin— |Z. 
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date 4 er 
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admis-| & ep per peat 
sion asl 5 ES 

aS Blo 

-|s2| |.) 2/8818 en 
| 4) 48 bidlaalales 
Aste Sol 1S |-ay S etligeg 
B/BIECElB (als |2\88 

RIAIS |A|Rlaio jAlg 
jg} 1 1-216 |e one cl ealietO 
20}-9! alts); Bi Sih She Sherat 
17) 9} sla Al a eS Th eso. 
18] 5| 3] 19] 27] 24) 14) 4) 10 
19} 0}  g] 10} 8] 14) 11] 20) 60 
20} 5} 5} 11) 21) 33} = 9} «| SO 
19}. 5) 10). 14\-y7| 12) SILT RO 
19! 5] 712) 6 21; 4! 1) Oo 
17] 9} 20) 8] 9] 29) 13] 23) 73 
17| 9| 22| 6| 10) 11} 16) 34) 201 
21; 6| 9] 35] 48] 19] 22] 18] 57 
21; 8 6| 29) 41] 44) 5] 21) 64 
171) 7| e715 | Tala Gl Chee 
186) 5] 8/16) a) 9 | nolet 
18 2| 11) 26] 20) 6} 28] 25] 80 
19} 1} 13] 30] 32] 45) 12) 19) 58 
5] 993) 200 EAeO7) Aah a Aw 
2) 21| 41 131 15) 18} 22] 67 
4) 74! 31] 22] 30} 15) 35] 211 
| O| 18] 21) 23) 26} 26] 17] 55 
19| 10] 45] 45] 16) 9| 25) 30] 106 
19} 9] 19} 48] 43] 46} 33] 31) 144 
17} 8) 25] 5) 11) 10} 10) 28) 89 
17} 4) 34) 1) 3113) 20] 7-417 
19} 3) 19) 38) 47) 41) 36 13] 43 
20} 4) 41] 23) 19} 22) 27] 1) oO 
19} 2} 35] 27) 25) 8) 40) 14] 46 
17} 8} 27] 18] 5) 18) 21) 1) 0 
20} 3] 281 37] 48} 43] 23] 7] 17 
20/ 5| 37] 40] 40] 231 39] 8] 20 
19| 9} 26] 25) 31] 32] 29) 26] 81 
18} “Tj- 24) 28) 29) 37} 37) 33) 198 
18} 5] 31) 32) 49] 9} 48) 8} 20 
18} 10} 40) 17| 18] 25] 24) 3) 4 
19} 1} 29] 24] 24) 28) 4S! 10) 23 
19} 3) 16] 46] 44] 48) 34) 241 77 
20} 5] 33] 39] 26] 38} 42] 28) 89 
17| 4) 36] 16/ 14] 20} 41) 36] 312 
17| 3! 38] 13] 37] 40] 311 49) 58 
17} 8| 32) 36] 35] 39] 30] 11) 27 
18| 5] 43) 22] 28] 36) 43] 3] 4 
19] 2) 30] 42! 38) 42} -32} 7 17 
18} 9] 47] 49| 45] 35] 46] 9] 21 
20; 4) 42] 33] 39] 471 45] 16] 50 
19) 9} 39] 341 38] 31] 44! 12] 30 
18] 3] 46] 47] 42} 34 38] 6] 34 
21| 7) 44/ 44) 36) 49] 35) 15]. 48 
18} 2} 48] 43] 30} 3) 49] 32) 188 


Mr. Barrios received his instruction as a cadet under the provisions 
of a joint resolution of Congress approved June 17, 1885. Mr. Charles 
Young, of Ohio, has since received his diploma as a member of the 
graduating class, he having ‘made up his deficiency in engineering to 


1889.” 
_ At the sixth session of the Board, the secretary, Dr. Arthur Edwards, 


was appointed to write the report of the Board, and, prior to publica, 


of September, 


tion, to send proofs to each member of the Board for revision and ap- 
proval. That duty has been performed, and this report appears aeccord- 
ing to the specified plan. 
At the eighth session of the Board, General Wallace read a paper of 
his own, setting forth his suggestions concerning proposed changes re- 
specting education both in the Army and at the Academy at West Point. 


”“ 
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GENERAL WALLACE’S PAPER. 


To the Board of Visitors: 


GENTLEMEN: One can not say the Academy at West Point is above criticism; yet 
its courses of instruction do challenge the highest respect. And, when, in addition, 
the discipline, esprit de corps, and deportment acquired in the brief term of cadetship 
are considered, then, saying nothing of its history, respect for the institution rises to 
a, degree of admiration. 


THE SYSTEM OUGHT TO BE APPLIED TO THE WHOLE ARMY. 


The undersigned is not disposed to stop with the above judgment. The very ex- 
cellences of the institution compel me to look beyond the Academy, and insist that the 
system underlying all its good results should be extended to the whole army of the 
United States. nT 


REASONS FOR THE EXTENSION. 


1. The Academy at West Point was founded in 1808, when the population of the 
country was about 5,000,000. The population is now quite 65,000,000, while the total 
of graduates this year will be forty-nine. The inadequacy is self-apparent. General 
Grant said the number of cadets ought to be raised to one thousand. The opinion of 
the wisest soldier of his day leaves little room for debate, except as to how the ad- 
dition should be made, and to what extent. 

2. It is very remarkable that of a people martial in spirit as any in the world the 
youth most desirable for soldiers can not be induced in the present status of the Army 
to enter itsranks. Ofthe many reasons for this circumstance one must be given— 
as a rule, enlistment is the end of social standing. To cure the evil. every induce- 
ment to become a cadet—certainty of advanced education, hope of commissions, ele- 
vation socially—should be offered. 

3. The amazing facts, (1) that there were 12,177 trials by general and inferior courts- 
martial during the year ending September 30, 1888; (2) that the increase of trials b 
inferior courts-martial in 1888 over trials by like courts in 1887 was 1,041; * (3) that 
of desertions there are on the rolls, waiting action, between 40,000 and 45,000; (4) 
that public opinion, if it does not actually justify desertion, refuses to condemn it, 
tell unerringly of an excess of unfit men in the Army, and that the excess is so great 
as to demand of Congress a speedy and thorough reform. Will a simple increase of 
cadets at West Point accomplish the purpose? 

A better belief is that there can be no sufficient reform which does not make the 
service honorable to a private soldier; in proof of which every citizen interested in 
the subject is invited to a study of this Academy. 


IS THE EXTENSION PRACTICABLE? 


The proposition is not to multiply West Points, but simply to extend the system of 
education and discipline at present governing in the Academy to the wholearmy. In 
that particular every fixed post in the country now or hereafter to be established might 
be converted into a military academy. To deny the proposition is to assert that text- 
books, blackboards, chalk, and pens and ink are a monopoly, and that this Academy 
exhausts the total of our young men apt for war. Then, as to instructors, we have 
been patient witnesses of the examinations of the first class this year, and have seen 
officers, themselves graduates, serving as teachers and examiners and while their 
proficiency charmed us, we were unable to detect the slightest friction between in- 
structor and pupil, or loss of respect on the one side or failure of sympathetic interest 
ontheother. The eonclusion is that the company officer is the true instructor for his 
men. 

Indeed, given the right kind of men, if an officer should protest against the duty, 
he should be suspected of incapacity, and at once disposed of by retirement. 


ESSENTIALS TO THE RE-ESTABSLISHMENT. 


It ought not to be difficult to draft an act of Congress for the re-establishment of 
the army upon this line. No more ought one to look for perfection of the system ex- 
cept as, in course of time, the suggestions of experience present themselves for trial ; 
yet it may not harm the general idea to mention some points of apparent need to it. 

(1) Enlistments by State quotas upon the basis of population. 


* The figures are from the official report of the Judge-Advocate-General to the Sec- 
retary of War for 188. 
Ab 89—-17 
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(2) Citizenship. : 

(3) Examinations preliminary to enlistment similar to those prevalent in the Acad- 
emy for admission, including proofs of good character. 

(4) A term of enlistment for five years. 

(5) Courses of education similar to those now prevalent in the Academy. 

(6) Company officers personal instructors of their men. 

(7) Age for enlistment not less than eighteen nor more than twenty-two. i 

(8) Recitation rooms, text-books, and appliances for practice and illustration of 
studies provided by Government for every military post. 

(9) Fixed hours of study and for recitations by each enlisted man not in arrest or 
on a duty making their observance impossible. 

(10) Heavy penalties for humiliating personal treatment of enlisted men by officers, 
such as subjecting them to menial service, or to manual labor not strictly within the 
limit of honorable duty. 

(11) Selections of a limited number (say three hundred or five hundred) of enlisted 
men at the end of their fourth year of service for transfer to West Point, there to un- 
dergo a course of final instruction extending through the fifth year; the selection to 
be from the entire body of fourth year men according to merit, determinable by es- 
tablished equitable rules. 

(12) Honorable discharge at the end of the fourth year of service of all enlisted men 
not chosen for the final course at the Academy, together with ineligibility for their 
re-enlistment in time of peace. 

(13) Commissions to fill vacancies in the lowest grade at the end of the academical 
or fifth year issuable to the men who prove themselves of the best standing and great- 
est general proficiency; all other modes of original appointment to the Army to be 
abolished. Seniority to govern promotions in time of peace. 

(14) The men who fail of appointment at the end of the fifth year to receive diplomas 
in lieu of commissions, and be discharged from the service. 


RESULTS OF THE SYSTEM. 


Giviug three officers to each company of one hundred men, a calculation, upon the 
hypothesis of an annual discharge of three thousand soldiers, can be easily made of 
the supply of commissioned officers furnishable by the new system. In a marvelously 
short period there would be officers ready-made for a million men. In the next place 
the popular dream of a democratic army is nonsense. Discipline iniplies despotism. 
It is not idle, however, to talk of an army democratic in personnel and sentiment. 
The retiracy of educated soldiers into the walks of civil life would, it is believed, ac- 
complish this end. Certainly the present system does not contribute to it. 


WEST POINT. 


The foregoing is not aimed as a blow at West Point. If one thinks otherwise, the 
reply ought to suffice that the Army of the United States is nota toy kept for the 
amusement of anybody. 

If this paper, submitted for consideration as a recommendation, should not meet 
the views of the Board, it may find favor enough to {cause its embodiment in the 
formal report as a communication. 

Very respectfully, 


Lew. WALLACE, 
President of the Board of Visitors, ete. 

It will thus be seen that General Wallace proposes for our Army a 
system of schools which will call for an examination touching the com- 
mon branches, like that in the Military Academy, failure to be followed 
by rejection. In other words, the system of selection designed contem- 
plates a degree of proficiency in the common branches as a condition of 
enlistment. General Wallace’s paper was heard with much interest, but 
at his special request no action was taken and no recommendations were 
made. The General gave as a reason for his request that the reform 
proposed is extremely radical, and time should be given to fairly con- 
sider it before it is either adopted or rejected. The Board voted that 
the paper should be made a part of this report, 

At this same session a communication was received asking the chair- 
man of the Board to formally present to the Academy portraits of Gen- 
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erals Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, which, by the liberality of Hon. 
CG. W. Childs, ot Philadelphia, had been ordered and purchased, to 
adorn the cadets’ mess, known as Grant Hall. It was found impossible 
to make this presentation a part of the graduation exercises, and after 
correspondence with Mr. Childs’ representative, it was agreed to defer 
the presentation to some future but early date.* The portraits were, 
however, es in position in Grant Hall, to await the formal presen- 
tation. 

At the ninth session of the Board a communication was received from 
General Parke containing an extract from a letter to him written by 
Hon. Redfield Proctor, the Secretary of War. Mr. Proctor’s message 
was as follows: - 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY PROCTOR, 


PROCTOR, VT., June 10, 1889. 


My Dear GENERAL: I was called home again from Washington on Friday by the 
continued dangerousillness of my son. I hoped until this morning that he might be 
so that I could. go to West Point to-morrow afternoon and be with you Wednesday. 
If he improves so that I can, I will telegraph you to-morrow, but it does not now 
look probable. 


I can not express my regret at being deprived of the opportunity to be present at 
the closing exercises of the year. 

In behalf of the President let me thank the Board of Visitors for their attendance 
and services, and assure them that any recommendations they may make will be the 
subject of earnest and favorable consideration. 

Please inform them and also your associates of my regret that I can not meet with 
you on Wednesday. 

Very truly, yours, 


REDFIELD PROCTOR, 
GENERAL PARKE, 
_ Superintendent of the Military Academy. 


The reading of this kindly letter was received very gratefully and 
cordially by the Board of Visitors. 

At this same session it was resolved to authorize General Wallace, 
Captain King, Dr. Edwards, and such other members as might prefer 
to remain after the graduating exercises and witness the reception and 
examination of cadet candidates and to see the encampment of the 
cadets. This authorization contemplated the duty of a report on the 
subjects involved, the same to be included in the general report of the 
Board. 

At this session also the subcommittees filed their reports, and the 
secretary was authorized to edit, adjust, and print the same as parts of 
the general report. The following resolution was passed unanimously 
and a copy was ordered to be sent to the Superintendent of the Acad- 
‘emy: 

Whereas the Board of Visitors to the United States Military Academy for the year 
1889 have been the recipients of many courtesies from the Superintendent and other 
officers of the Academy: Therefore 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Board be, and are hereby, tendered to said officers 


+ for the courtesies and attentions which they have shown the Board as a body and 
as individuals. 


The resolution was duly forwarded, and General Parke gracefully 
responded in a cordial note in which he said that “in behalf of the 
Academic Board and al) officers of the Academy, I beg leave to tender 
our heartfelt thanks for this mark of appreciation of service rendered 
and duty performed.” 


*The presentation took place October 3, 1889, with appropriate and interesting 
coremonies.—Secretary B. V. 
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The following resolution was passed unanimously, and it was ordered 
that after being signed by the president and secretary of the Board, it 
should be forwarded to the President of the United States: 

Resolved, That in view of the extraordinary usefulness of Capt. W. F. Spurgin, as 
cadet Quartermaster and Commissary, the President of the United States be, and 
hereby is, respectfully requested to order that,Captain Spurgin be retained in his 
position at the Academy, if not inconsistent. with the interests of the service. 


IN GENERAL, AS TO BOARD SHSSIONS. 


The Board, as will be seen, held nine sessions a8 a body, and gave 
much other time to special sessions of the subcommittees, besides 
making thorough and repeated inspections of the departments assigned 
to the six subcommittees among which the work was distributed. 
This writer assumes to say that the Government never has had, as to 
its intent, a more pains-taking, thorough, and industrious Board. It 
has pleased some facetious parties to represent the average Board as 
but perfunctory, junketing ‘ visitors” in the ordinary sense of that 
word. The Board did not include a man who would be willing to give 
his time toa useless service. The Board is almost the sole means of 
communication between this nursery of officers and the people from 
among whom the cadets came but yesterday. It is noticeable that 
recommendations of former Boards have been realized in the main in 
the most liberal sense. The letter from the Secretary of War already 
quoted will suggest to the candid reader the fact that the services of 
the Board are not considered to be in any just sense merely perfune- 
tory, or a useless feature of the graduating season. Inspection of the 
reports of visitors for the past half dozen years—all of them able, thor- 
ough, and suggestive, and some of them real marvels of efficient labor 
and thought—show that the said reports contain recommendations re- 
specting vital changes and improvements involving immense expendi- 
tures of money, which recommendations later took tangible shape in 
subsequent legislation and liberal appropriations by the Congress of 
the United States. The Board for 1889 looked into all departments as 
one jocular observer said, ‘‘ from garret to cellar.” 


PLAN OF THIS REPORT. 


The plan of this report does not contemplate a rapid survey of the 
several topies distributed among the six subcommittees, and the rele- 
gation of the subreports and tables to an appendix where they will be 
overlooked, or at least appear to bear an obscure relation to the main 
subjects which will be discussed in the following pages. Each topic 
will be treated separately, and all documents relating thereto will be 
printed in their proper piaces, in close relation to the reports of the 
several six subcommittees. The preferable plan will thus render un- 
necessary the usual perplexing and confusing appendix. 


I—BUILDINGS, GROUNDS, AND POLICE ADMINISTRATION,” 


On Buildings, Grounds, and Police Administration.—Hon. S. M. Rob- 
ertson, chairman; Hon. 8. S. Yoder, General Lew Wallace, and Dr. 
Nathan 8. Lincoln. é ; 

The various photogravure views printed in this report suggest but 
faintly and inadequately the fact that the United States Military Acad- 
emy is located on one of the most picturesqe points, on the banks of one 
of the most beautiful rivers on the planet. Nature has done her most 
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_ to make the place attractive, and the hand of man has gratefully ac- 
cepted and tastefully adorned the spot, as if to make thankful acknowl- 
edgment of the bounty of The Oreator. As far as the “grounds” are 
concerned, they suggest the obligatory provision of symmetrical, sightly, 
and adequate “ buildings,” just as the marvelous beauty of the King’s 
eve e er imply jewels and garments worthy of her bridal and her 

owry. 

About 2,400 matchless acres, made up of the original site and of sub- 
Sequent purchases, include every aspect of cultivated plain, towering 
mountain, swelling hill, and secluded glen. Almost impassable mount- 
ains on the north and west, the Hudson River on the east, and an easily 
controllable area of 225 acres on the south, recently purchased from the 
Kinsley estate, shut in this village of scholars, the fruits of whose knowl- 
edge and personal service are dedicated to the Republic. Our country 
cares not to invite or employ the mere soldier of fortune whose merce- 
nary sword is drawn indifferently for the cause that pays him most. She 
prefers to choose her cadets from among the children of the people, and, 
selecting the best, to train them by her own chosen methods and trusted 
teachers. Here, in an atmosphere which savors of war, but War only 
for the sake of Peace, the Republic shapes her embryo army leaders 
who study war only that they may defeat those who aim to defile our 
traditions of scholarly peace and prosperous commerce. The place and 
the scene are worthy of the aims of the Government and of a peaceful 
people who dream not of conquest but desire solely to repulse the am- 
bitions of intruding foes. Battle and siege are not the trades of Ameri- 
can soldiers, save as conserving forces. West Point is not a frowning 
fortress, but rather a peaceful area, too valuable for a farm, and too 
beautiful for earth-works and bastions, save for the historic outlines of 
revolutionary forts which are preserved as mementoes of the war in 

‘which noble men gave their lives to build a home for Liberty. 

Many fine buildings are worthy of the worthy site. The barracks are 
solid, comfortable, and adequate. Erected some time ago, they lack 
some modern features which are named in the subreport presently to be 
quoted. The hospital for cadets is substantial and modern. Though 
far too large for habitual use, it is wisely desigued to meet the demands 
of a conceivable emergency. ‘Grant Hall,” used for a cadets mess, is 
ample, and three times a day is like a home where plenty is spread, and 
in most cases a greater plenty and better than in the original homes of 
the cadets. The library is barely adequate, and wiildemand attention 
at some early date, as will the chapel also, which should be sufficient to 
contain thrice as many persons, particularly when inhospitable weather 
forbids the assembling of a crowd at commencement times. Provisions 
have beenmade for a new academic building and gymnasium, and other 
improvements will followin due time. As much as has been done, and 
as much money as has been appropriated and expended for buildings, 
still more should be voted willingly and without stint. We have but 
one military school, and but one school for the Navy, whereas other 

-nations have several. Great Britain has her Royal College at Wool- 
wich to train her artillery and engineer officers; one other at Sandhurst 
to train her infantry and cavalry officers, and her staff college at Sand- 
hurst, besides about seven other military schools for various other 
branches of the land service. France has her various military schools 
at Paris, St. Cyr, Fontainebleau, Saumur, La Fleche, and elsewhere. 
Prussia has her eight schools at Erfurt, Potsdam, Neisse, Engers, Oas- 
sel, Hanover, Anclam, and Metz, besides the War Academy at Berlin, 
her senior cadet school at Berlin, and six other cadet schools as pre- 
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paratory to the senior one named. To these are to be added half a 
dozen others for various departments which sustain the reputation and 
efficiency of that wonderful German army. Austria, Russia, Spain, 
and Italy, and other powers are bountifully supplied with their fine 
warlike nurseries. The United States, if they do not care to follow 
these European hints, can well afford to build up and sustain our one 
and only cadet Military Academy to the highest point of efficiency, as 
a hint to all the world that if we are not eager for war, we are, there- 
fore, all the: more able to arm a half million men quick! , and, if need 
be, give leaders to this host, and to still larger hosts who shall be second 
to none in the highest arts of honorable and scientific war.. At any 
rate, our Government may accept a hint from examples in civil life and 
from those who are giving about two millions a year as free gifts to the 
schools that train our citizen youth in the arts of peace. It is a matter 
of record that the free gifts of the people to their schools within the past 
decade are more than the entire cost of West Point since Washington, 
Hamilton, and Knox, and others laid the foundations of the Military 
Academy. Of course, these free gifts are from the many and for the 
benefit of the many, but there have been times and there may be other 
times when in a just sense the material interests of all civil and military 
life may depend on the timely preparations made at the hands of those 
who have been trained at West Point and Annapolis. Many citizen 
officers in our various: wars have acquitted themselves grandly, but we 
do not recall a single instance in which the independent leadership of 
our armies has been committed to any one not educated at the Military 
Academy. The only exceptions to this statement apply to those who 
served before we had any Academy. Even in those cases, the very 
heroes who led our patriotic armies were the first to suggest that we 


should immediately ordain one to supply their own conscious deficien-,. 


cies of training in theory and practice. 

The Government has done well and liberally, but, as in duty bound, 
this Board again points out some of the details with respect to which 
early and liberal action is requested. 

® % *% * * * * 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. 


The cadet must have a sound body to contain whatever mind he has. 
He mast be neither “lame, halt, norblind.” The three distinguished sur- 
geons, Drs. Heger, Skinner, and Merrill, who were ordered to West 
Point this year, as a special board according to law, to examine cadet 
candidates, performed that duty thoroughly, as the writer of this general 
report of the Board of Visitors can testify. One hundred and thirty- 
nine were thus examined in June and fifty-six in September. Of these, 
fourteen were rejected in June and eleven in September. That is to 
say, of the total of one hundred and ninety-five thus examined a total 
of Anon twenty-five were rejected for physical reasons, or nearly 13 per 
cent. 

The surgeons properly hold that a candidate is, or is not, qualified in 
body. There is no middle ground. The writer of this report will not 
soon forget the disappointment of some of therejected candidates. One 
who passed last year physically but was then rejected as to scholarship, 
returned this year with great confidence. Being stripped for the ordeal 
as to his body, he was rejected at a glance, varicocele having developed 
during the past year. This young man might have been saved the 
expense of the trip to West Point, could an Army surgeon have made 
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the most casual prior examination. His family physician might have 
_ done him the service, but an Army surgeon’s verdict would have been 
_ conclusive. It is our opinion that a cadet, candidate should have the 
_ privilege of applying for a preliminary examination at the recruiting 
statien for the Army nearest tohishome. These skilled Army surgeons 
know the precise tests applied to recruits for the Army, and are sure to 
know whether or not a young man can pass physically the precisely 
identical tests applied at West Point. The right of appeal to the 
Academy surgeons should remain. The recruiting surgeon should 
‘ not be allowed to reject the candidate finally, but his presumptive and 
tentative verdict might be of value to the not rich family which can not 
well afford the expenses of a fruitless long journey to West Point. A 
candidate may conceivably-be “ conditioned” as to studies, but there 
can be no “condition” respecting organic disease of the heart, color-blind- 
ness, varicocele, or defective sight or hearing, or other disabling defects. 
The district from which a candidate has been appointed has a right 
to demand that he must be perfectly sound in body, since there may be 
a score or two of others thoroughly sound ready to pass the most rigid 
tests. The same is true respecting the academic tests. A circular 
addressed to West Point candidates remarks as follows as to the double 
tests applied to all would-be cadets. It were well if all would consent 
to be guided thereby. 


Every candidate is subjected to a rigid physical examination, and if there are found 
to exist in him any of ‘the following causes for disqualification to such a degree as 
would immediately, or at no very distant period, impair his efficiency, he is rejected: 

(1) Feeble constitution and muscular tenuity; unsound health from whatever 
pe ealeae indications of former disease; glandular swellings, or other symptoms of 
scrofula. 

(2) Chronic cutaneous affections, especially of the scalp. 
> (3) Severe injuries of the bones of the head ; convulsions. 

(4) Impaired vision, from whatever cause; inflammatory affections of the eyelids; 
immobility or irregularity of the iris; fistula lachrymalis, ete. 

(5) Deafness; copious discharge from the ears. 

(6) Loss of many teeth, or the teeth generally unsound. 

(7) Impediment of speech. 

(8) Want of due capacity of the chest, and any other indication of a liability to a 
pulmonic disease. 

(9) Impaired or inadequate efficiency of one or both of the superior extremities on 
account of fractures, especially of the clavicle, contraction of a joint, extenuation, 
deformity, etc. 

(10) An unusual excurvature or incurvature of the spine. 

(11) Hernia. 

(12) A varicose state of the veins of the scrotum or spermatic cord (when large), 
sarcocele, hydrocele, hemorrhoids, fistulas. 3 sh 

(13) Impaired or inadequate efficiency of one or both of the inferior extremities on 
account of varicose veins, fractures, malformation (flat feet, etc.), lameness, con- 
traction, unequal length, bunions, overlying or supernumerary toes, ete. 

(14) Ulcers, or unsound cicatrices of ulcers likely to break out afresh. 

There being no provision whatever for the payment of the traveling expenses of 
either accepted or rejected candidates for admission, no candidate should fail to pro- 
vide himself in advance with the means of returning to his home, in case of his re- 
jection before either of the examining boards, as he may otherwise be put fo consid- 
erable trouble, inconvenience, and even suffering on account of his destitute condition. 
If admitted, the money brought by him to meet such a contingency can be deposited 
with the treasurer on account of his equipment as a cadet, or returned to his friends. 

It is suggested to all candidates for admission to the Military Academy that, before 
leaving their place of residence for West Point, they should cause themselves to be 
thoroughly examined by a competent physician, and by a teacher or instructor in 
good standing. By such an examination any serious physical disqualification or defi- 
ciency in mental preparation would be revealed, and the candidate probably spared 
the expense and trouble of a useless journey and the mortification of rejection. 

It should be understood that the informal examination herein recommended is solely 
for the convenience and benefit of the candidate himself, and can in no manner affect 
the decisions of the Academic and Medical Examining Boards at West Point. 
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We promise to candidates the. most rigid physical examinations. 
They will be stripped and investigated from the crown of their heads to 
the soles of their feet. They will be tested inside and outside. Teeth, 
hair, scalp, eye, nose, mouth, lungs, heart, arms, fingers, legs, toes, 
joints, veins, and every accessible organ and function will be searched 
for organic or functional infirmity. With this in view, we advise all 
candidates to secure a thorough examination-at home both as to physi- 
cal and academic tests, just as the above circular suggests. No candi- 
date should expect any discrimination in his favor in either regard, for 
he will not and should not receive it. That discrimination would de- 
fraud the many who have a right to compete for the place. If by any 
method an appointed candidate secures the place, he should be held 
closely and impartially to the conditions. No one has ary right to the 
place. He who receives an appointment to appear to undergo the tests, 
must undergo them in every particular. 


TIME OF APPOINTMENT. 


The Board of Visitors holds that the law governing the time of ap- 
pointments should be more strictly construed and rigidly observed. It 
is required by law that candidates must be appointed one year in ad- 
vance of their reception into the Academy, unless by death or otherwise 
a vacancy is caused which can not be provided for by such advance ap- 
pointment. We direct attention to the argument made in the proceed- 
ings of the Academic Board, December 5, 1887, quoted above by the 
subcommittee, on this topic of appointments and examinations. The 
law provides that alternates also must be examined at the same time 
when their principals are examined, and that the former should be ap- 
pointed, like their principals, as nearly a year in advance as is possible. 
Both should be appointed as the law directs. 


TIME OF REPORTING FOR EXAMINATION. 


The law prescribes that appointees shall be admitted under regula- 
tions made by the Secretary of War. The Secretary of War accordingly 
has expressly ordained that candidates must be examined in June, un- 
less sickness or other unavoidable cause prevents that test in the month 
named. Itis argued, correctly we believe, that it is not contemplated 
that there shall be a double opportunity in the same year to fill a given 
vacancy. Atthe same time it appears that another construction of-the 
jaw is held by some, inasmuch as, for instance, of the forty-four exam- 
med in August, 1887, more than three-fourths were appointed as cadets 
after the June examinations of that year. These instances would seem 
to prove that the law requiring candidates to be appointed a year in 
advance is not strictly enforced, since it does not appear probable that 
death or other unavoidable causes could have justified so many post- 
June appointments. 

It certainly does not appear just that candidates who have appeared 
for and have failed in the June examinations should be re-appointed 
and permitted to re-appear for examinations only two months later in 
the same year. The sickness named in the law has not robbed them of 
a June appearance; they certainly are not dead, and incompetence in 
June should not be reckoned or recognized as among the legal “ un- 
avoidable causes” at a time when so many other eligible young men are 
ready and competent to undergo the prescribed tests for admission in 
the month designated by law. 

_ The evils of avoidable August examinations are brought into prom- 
inence.in the light of the facts that in the decade ending in and includ- 
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ing the year 1887, about 20 per cent. of applicants failed academically 
in the June examinations, whereas of those who were examined in 


August, 38 per cent. failed to pass. The figures for this present year 


tell their own story and enforce their own lesson, as follows: 

Of candidates in 1889, 139 were examined in June. Of these, 14 were 
rejected by the surgeons, leaving 125 for academic examination, in which 
latter tests 41 failed, or about 33 per cent. of the 125. 

Of candidates in 1889, 56 were examined in August. Of these 11 
were rejected by the surgeons, leaving 45 for academic examination, in 
which latter tests 28 failed, or about 63 per cent. of the 45. 

Thus it will be seen that the candidate mortality as result of contact 
with the Academic Board was almost twice as great in September as it 
was in June. Incidentally we suggest that it is incredible that the 
Academic Board, refreshed as it is after its summer vacation, is more 
Savage and exacting in September than it is in June. We have no 
doubt that the comparative figures expressing the relative academic 
rejections ate conclusive proof that the preparation of candidates is 
twice as poor in September asitisin June. Granting that all might 
be admitted as result of both the June and September examinations, it 
is clear that the grade of scholarship in the Academy must decline. We 
recommend that emphasis stronger than ever before be put upon the 
legal requirements relating to the time for reporting for examinations 
in June and that none but unavoidable exceptions be tolerated. - 

Even if the candidate’s preparations were as good in September as 
they are in June, instead of being twice as poor, there is an additional 
reason why the candidate should be at the Academy and ready to be- 
gin his work in June. The cogent additional reason is as follows: — 

The June admittees are kept busy by their exclusive military duties 
and novitiate as soldiers. Though utterly exempt from academic study, 
they are engrossed and absorbed, until after personal drill, ‘‘ setting- 
up,” and minute individual instruction, they are admitted into the corps 
for service on guard and police duty, battalion drill and parades, and 
guard-mounting. Those who enter in September are raw, awkward, un- 
drilled, and profoundly ignorant of all that which has fully occupied the 
time of the June admittees during half of June, all of July, andall of Au- 
gust. TheSeptember comers must begin academic study with those who 
have been instructed in camp all summer, and it is wonderful that one- 
quarter of the ‘Seps.” outlive the combined academic and military tests 
of the coming half year. These practical considerations make it appear 
certain that the law anticipated the direful double dangers of entrance 
in September, and therefore contemplated the admission of cadets in 
June as a rule, and provided entrance in September for the exceptional, 
unfavored, and belated comers. The Board, therefore, advises the 
stricter construction of the wise law, as but simple justice to the 
Academy, and to the competing, eager, and well-equipped, would-be 
candidates who are defrauded by the looser construction of regulations 
on the subject. . 

If, now, the September admnittee is really below grade in preparation 
to enter the Academy, how fearfully he is handicapped in the race after 
entrance, and beneath the burden of his double duties. Little wonder 
that so many of the “Seps.” ultimately fall out of the race and resign 
or are dismissed. When that distinguished officer and successful 
Superintendent, General Wesley Merritt, was in charge of the Academy, ~ 
he said confidently, and correctly : 

The records show that in nine cases out of ten cadets who are of doubtful profi- 
ciency at the January examination fail outright before the end of the second year’s 
course; and in cases where cadets weak in their studies have been turned back to 
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resume the course after failure the first year, they seldom succeed in completing more 
than one step beyond the stage of their original failure. In other words, the first 
six months’ course is a fair test of a youth’s ability to succeed, and generally, if his 
position in his class is doubtful at this time, his deficiency is sure, sooner or later, to 
find him out, 

That is to say, during the fifth month after the admission of the new 
September candidate, he is subjected to the examination which will de- 
termine whether or not he is to be promoted from the number of “ ean- 
didates admitted” to take rank among “ cadets appointed.” The can- 
didates examined in August for admission are tested in January, after 
they have been doing the double duty above sketched, and under very 
adverse circumstances. General Merritt says that nine out of ten who 
are of doubtful proficiency in January fail outright before the end of 
the second year. In the light of such testimony it would seem but 
simple justice to insist that not less than 90 per cent. of candidates 
shall appear for examination in June and not more than 10 per cent. in 
August. This Board directs attention to the fact that of the whole num- 
ber examined this year, onthe two occasions, after deducting those who 
were rejected on physical grounds, 33 per cent. were examined in 
August. It ought not soto be. It would seem that violations of law 
are increasing. 

After this industrious but just discounting of September admissions, 
we cheerfully admit the excellence of the rare individual who succeeds 
in conquering all difficulties, and finally receives his diploma. We dis- 
cuss simply the policy concerned, and after appending the names of 
those who were received in 1889, we wish them all possible success. The 
following is the list of candidates admitted this year, those names to 
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which a star is prefixed belonging to the September admittees. All 
others were admitted in June: 
List of cadets admitted in 1889. 
Whence Whence 

Names. appointed. eae appointed. 
Ames, Butler ... ...---.- -| Massachusetts. || Heiner, Gordon Graham ... --| Pennsylvania. 
Andrews, Lincoln Clarke -| New York. Heywood, Edwin Jerome New Hampshire 
*Arnold, Claude Sidney... -| Missouri. Holther, Louis Jenson, jr. Utah. 
Babcock, Walter Crosby -| Massachusetts. || Honey, Robertson.-.-.-... Rhode Island. 
Bash, Louis Hermann. -| Ilinois. Houle, George Edmund .. -| Massachusetts. 
Bassette, Buell Burdet -| Connecticut. Howell, George Pierce ... North Carolina. 
Battle, John Somerville. . -| North Carolina. || * Hunt, Ora Elmer ......-.. California, 
Beattie, Herbert’ .....- -| Illinois. Hyer, Benjamin Bremner.. New York. 
Bell, Edwin ........-. -| New York. Jamerson, George Hairston -| Virginia. 
Berkeley, Hugh Donglas .| Mississippi. Johnston, Robert Pulliam - North Carolina. 
Beyer, Walter Fred......- Michigan. Kiibourne, Lincoln Fay.... --| At large. 
~ Brown, Allen Percy......--+--- Nebraska. Kilburn, Dana Willis .... --| Illinois. 
Brown, William, ee eee Tilinois. King, David Matson..... -| Ohio. 
Carpenter, John Stewart........ New Jersey. Krouse, Harry Augustus -- Pennsylvania. 
Cassatt, Edward Buchanan -..-. At large. Kutz, Charles Willauer.... .| Pennsylvania. 
Clark, Elmer Wright ..-..-....- Towa. Laws, Alberigesscc \6utvcse nas Maryland. 
*Cocheu, Frank Sherwood...... New York Lawton, Frederick George....... Mississippi. 
* Cole, Secor Quick .-..-........ New York. Lawton, Louis Bowen .-.-....--.- New York. 
Colt, William Oy ees eee Tilinois. LeComte, Henry Charles -....... Switzerland, 
* Connell, Thomas Walter ...... New York Lewellen, Emerson Calvin. ...... Kansas. 
Coppock, Wilson Clark......... Ohio. Mann, Fred Hugene ..........--- Wisconsin. 
* Cox, Edwin Luther ....,...... Texas Martin, Amos H............2,.---| Pennsylvania. 
Crosby, Herbert Ball ........... Illinois, Mathews, James Davenport ....- Ohio. ~ 
Cruikshank, William Mackey ..| Dist.Columbia. || McKenna, Frank Bornemann. ...| California, 
Davenport, Joseph Andrews ...| Louisiana. McLewee, William Beresford ....| New York. 
Edwards, Arthur Morris........ Nebraska, McManus, George Henry ........ Towa. 
Farr, Otho Williard Burnham...| Maine. * Monroe, William Harrison...... West Virginia. 
*Forrer, Charles Daniel ......-. Virginia. Morgans do bwsts soc a ee se hio. : 
Geleerd, Myer ..._......--..--. | Ohio. * Morgan, Robert Edmund Lee -.| Mississippj. 
Graham, Malcolm Kintner ...... Texas. Nelson, Bunter Bithal ........... Tennessee, 
Guthrie, James Morris-......--. Kentucky. Parke, Francis Neal ........cccce Maryland, 
Hart, Verling Kersey ..---....-- Wyoming. Pattison, Harry Howard ........| Indiana. 
* Hartwick, Edward Edgar ..... Michigan. Penick, Harry Otho... cs... .ceeee Towa, 
Hazzard, Samuel Chrisman ..... Pennsylvania. || Perry, Howard Rand ......seseee| Ulinois. 
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List of cadets admitted in 1889—Continued. 


Whence Whence 
\ Names. appointed. Names. appointed. 

Pool, Solomon Clifton............ North Carolina.|| Taylor, Edward......--..---..--. Idaho, 
Punch, Andrew Martin.--....... Missouri. Thrasher, Norman Samuel. ..---. New York. 
Raymond, Robert Rossiter.......| New York. * Timberlake, Edward Julius, jr .| Tennessee. 
Read, James Charles .......-.... Pennsylvania. || Urtecho, José Andrés........-.-. Nicaragua. 
Rice, John Hodgen .....-.-...-.. Missouri. Widmer, Georgesisicssnscecwsess Alabama. 
Rogers, William Cauldwell ...... New York. Waite, Harrison, if) .. sssceedcaues Virginia. 
Sawtelle, Charles Greene, jr.-... At large. Walker, Meriwether Lewis ....--. Virginia. 
Schindel, Samuel John Bayard...| Pennsylvania, || Whipple, Allen Pugh ............ Georgia. 
Shortz, Robert Packer ..,.-:-.... Pennsylvania. || Whitworth, Pegram .._.......... Louisiana, 
Smedberg, William Renwick, jr..| California. * Williams, Andrew Erwin...... Texas. 
Smith, Hamil Allen............2. Georgia, Wilson, Frank Edwin ........... Ohio. 
Smith, Mathew Charles...-....-. Alabama, * Wise, Hugh Donglas........... At large. 
* Smith, Thomas Allison a and New‘dersey. * Wolfe, Orrin Rawson..........- Kansas, 
Smith, Thomas Lee .........-...- Indiana. Wood, Charles Drury.........-.. Tennessee. 
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Under joint resolution of Congress, Henry Charles LeComte, of 
Switzerland, and José Andrés Urtecho, of Nicaragua, appear in the 
above list. 


APPOINTING CANDIDATES AND THEIR NUMBER. s 


The President is authorized to appoint candidates “ at large,” so that 
there may be ten cadets in the Military Academy thus appointed all 
the time. In other words, His Excellency appoints ten in each quad- 
rennium. As arule, these go to West Point to be tested for admission 
simply because they are so authorized. As one other rule, these ap- 
pointees are sons or nephews of army officers. 

This Board would gladly see the President of the United States in- 
vested with the authority to appoint ten cadets each year, and, in addi- 
tion, to make a place at West Point for a stated sufficient number of 
army or navy officers’ sons, the young men to be tested as usual. The 
subcommittee on this topic suggests that the governors of States be 
permitted to appoint one cadet each, so that the vacancies at West 
Point may be supplied; that is to say, abolished. We direct attention 
to the fact that Representatives in Congress are permitted to designate 
candidates only as a courtesy, since, in law, the power to appoint be- 
longs to the President, and is exercised by the Secretary of War as the 
head of the War Bureau, under the President. Others have recom- 
mended that United States Senators have power to select rather than ° 
the governors. 

We are content to leave this point in administration to Congress, ° 
with the expression of the hope that the recurring vacancies ought to 
be promptly filled. hist 

At the same time, we direct attention to the fact that examinations 
sometimes result in rejecting both the principals and their alternate 
cadets from a given district while bright boys are passed triumphantly 
by the Academic Board, and it immediately appears that there is no 
vacancy to reward those competent and efficient candidates. That very 
contingency was realized six times in the June and once in the Au- 
gust examinations this year. This Board does not feel free te recom- 
mend that in such instances the President should be authorized to 
appoint the passed candidates and charge them up against the quota 
of States whose candidates have failed, but the successful, yet por- 
tionless, young men should be enabled to enter the Academy, on whose 
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rolls there are many vacancies. We heartily recommend that the Pres- 
ident be allowed by law to appoint young men “at large” in such in- 
stances, and particularly when they exhibit exceptionai ability and 
industry, these latter tests to be witnessed to the President by the 
Academic Board of the Academy at West Point. 

Many members of this Board of Visitors give much respect to the 
well-known view of General Grant, who said that there should be at 
least one thousand cadets at West Point, only the better of the gradu- 
ates to receive commissions in the Army. At any rate, the Board as 
such favors the filling of all vacancies, and some prefer the enlarge- 
ment of the corps beyond that, allowing service in the Army after 
graduation to be voluntary on the part of the cadet. 

‘There is an impression abroad that there are already more annual 
graduates from the Military Academy than vacancies in the Army to be 
filled. On this last point we cite the evidence to the contrary con- 
tained in a paper prepared by Lieutenant Simpson, who at our request 
has brought his figures down to date, for use in this report: 


RELATIVE GRADUATES AND VACANCIES—NUMBER OF VACANCIES OCCURRING ANNU- 
ALLY IN THE ARMY THAT ARE OPEN TO GRADUATES OF THE MILITARY ACADEMY 
COMPARED TO NUMBER OF SUCH GRADUATES. 


[Prepared by First Lieut. W. A. Simpson, Second Artillery.] 


Below will be found a table showing the number of casualties, making, directly or 
indirectly, vacancies which the graduates of the Military Academy may be assigned 
to fill, and the number of such graduates for the last fourteen* years. The table 
does not cover a longer period, because, in 1871, there was completed a considerable 
reduction in the number of regiments in the Army, and its strength since has been 
nearly uniform. 

ae number of casualties, taken from the official Army Registers, has been obtained 
as follows: 

First. By counting the actual number of casualties in the Corps of Engineers and 
line of the Army, and in those staff departments (Adjutant-General’s, Inspector-Gen- 
eral’s, and Ordnance) in which vacancies are filled by appointment from the line, and 
excluding the Signal Corps, and the Medical, Quartermaster, Subsistence, and Pay 
Departments, as vacancies in these either can not or need not be filled by appoint- 
ment from the line. In cases where vacancies in the latter have been filled from the 
line such vacancies have been counted. 

Second. By counting the casualties on the retired list. As there are always more 
subjects for retirement than places for them on the list every vacancy on this list is 
soon filled by taking an officer from the active list. The retired list is open to the 
whole Army. The number of ofticers, vacancies among whom would cause vacancies 
among the second lieutenants of the line or Corps of Engineers is 1,830. The num- 
ber of vacancies among whom would not do so, is 380, The proportion is, therefore, 
about 4.8to1. Supposing that retirement is equal in the different branches of the 
service, forty-eight officers of the former class go upon the retired list to ten of the 
latter, and therefore forty-eight fifty-eighths of the casualties on the retired list give 
ened Racencres open to graduates, non-commissioned officers, and appointees from 
civil life. 

The number of each graduating class is taken from the Official Military Academy 
Register of the corresponding year. 


“Lieutenant Simpson has extended his tables so that their valuable figures apply 
to the years 1872 to 1889, inclusive.—[Note by secretary of Board of Visitors. ] 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 

Casualties Sum of col 

Siders of causing vacan- Total Forty-eight and 5 Giving if 

graduates in Sam aaa number of 2G : 8g 
oar Class cérre_ | cies available Gannahies fifty-eighths total number of 
sponding er one on the of preceding | casualties pro- 
to year. ALY etibad list column, viding vacancies 
Academy. a for graduates. 

Beet ee ed 
57 60 13 at 71 
41 69 9 7 76 
41 79 9 7 86 
43 47 9 8 55 
48 57 13 ut 68 
13 53 6 : 58 
ere 58 
66 25 2) 4 29 
52 37 9 z 44 
53 44 12 10 54 
87 51 12 10 61 
52 47 23 20 67 
37 44 13 10 54 
39 37 21 18 55 
77 40 23 19 59 
64 36 22 18 54 
44 30 23 19 49 
48 36 19 16 52 
918 856 BELG os, Ware SOR 1, 064 

Yearly average. . | Ne es en a A Sy BP SR emi he 88 Siawiaimaee ce 59 re 


Comparing columns 2 and 6, we see that the average number of vacancies annually 
exceeds by eight the average number of graduates, 

It will be forever impossible to compute the influence and value of 
the infiltration into American social and business life of numbers of 
young men educated at West Point. The habits there formed and the 
definite scholarship acquired make the graduate a marked man. Un- 
like as in almost all other countries, these graduates are not dissimilar 
from their fellows educated in citizen schools. The distribution of such 
graduates among the people give the latter more knowledge of and 
sympathy with the Military Academy. It is not generally known that 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis has not expected to find places in our 
Navy for all graduates, but after certain examinations diplomas are 
granted, and some of the graduates have been relegated to citizen life, 
after payment to them of about $1,000 each. 

The full valuation of such graduates from the Military and Naval 
Academies, in case of unavoidable, sudden war is, of course, impossible. 
Such a war may prove to be unavoidable, even though it may be one of 
the closing series to precede the abolition of all wars among nations 
sensible and humane enough to arbitrate their differences. At the same 
time, it may appear that such a reign of common sense and enlightened 
humanity is be the fruit of our manifest readiness to take the field 
against whatever foe. The exercise of good conscience often has its 
substantial basis and correlative in palpable, solid muscle owned by 
some one whom it is not entirely safe to insult or wise to strike. Arbi- 
tration has its antithesis in powder and steel, and our enemies may feel 
it more convenient to reason together with those who may not be con- 
veniently swallowed or partitioned. At any rate, we, as a nation, will 
probably not cease to be interested in the latest tactics, and to continue 
investigation into military subjects, as well as into peaceful navigation 
and thrifty commerce. We will continue to train our theoretical sol- 
diers, and it may be thought best even to increase their number at West 
Point. We recommend that at least all vacancies be filled, and the 
Academy outfitted as this report recommends. 
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SELEOTING CANDIDATES BY COMPETITION. 


Examination for admission is as important to scholarship in the 
graduated cadet as spring planting is to autumnal harvests. How 
shall the best would-be candidate be identified and selected from among 
those who ought not to be at West Point as the nation’s chosen and in- 
vited pupils ? 

We have reason to approve the method of selecting candidates by 
competitive examinations, in all cases conditioning that approval on 
the rigid proviso of honest competition. We condemn and reject the 
use of the strategic competitive method when employed to discharge a 
Congressman from responsibility to his constituents, and at the same. 
time with the understanding that whosoever excels, a previously and 
privately designated favorite shall receive the appointment. 

There are two modes of selecting. One is by the “ direct” method of 
appointment and the other by competition. 

By comparisons, it has been determined that during a period of about 
fourteen consecutive years, of cadets who were selected by competition, 
63 per cent. graduated at West Point, while of cadets selected directly, 
without competition, only 37 per cent. graduated. 

As to the special point affecting entrance to this Academy, it has been 
ascertained by comparison extending over a dozen consecutive years, 
that of candidates selected by competition, 79 per cent. passed the en- 
trance examination at West Point, while of those directly appointed, 
without competition, 60 per cent. passed the corresponding entrance 
examination at West Point. While thus favoring competition under 
. just conditions, we prefer that the competitive examination papers 
should be prepared by the Academic Board at West Point, since even 
examination papers for usein that competition should be correlated 
to the tests to which the candidate will later be subjected at West | 
Point. As the board named will shape the finished product in the 
Academy, if would seem that it should have its hand on the raw mate- 
rial from the very beginning, provided always, of course, that this ini- 
tial influence shall shape only the tests for all candidates, and shall 
not affect in the slightest degree the personal selection of the individ- 
ual candidate. One of the practical difficulties in this suggestion is the 
danger that the examination papers thus prepared at West Point may 
be seen in advance by those who compete in said competition. It is 
searcely too much to assume that honorable gentlemen and cadet can- 
didates will be far above and beyond such temptations in the respect 
named. At all events, the home competition should be fair, and far 
removed from possibility of favoritism. We again emphasize the rec- 
ommendation, in the circular quoted above, respecting some rigid home 
tests as to the academic and physical qualifications of the would-be 
cadet. 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


NAvy DEPARTMENT, 
; November 30, 1889. 
To the President: 

The effective force of the United States Navy, when all the ships 
now authorized are completed, excluding those which by the process 
of decay and the operation of law will by that date have been con- 
demned, will comprise 11 armored vessels, of which only three are 
battle-ships, and 31 unarmored vessels, making a total of 42. 

The following statement shows the number of war vessels on the 
effective list of the principal foreign powers, built, building, or pro- 
jected, at the present time, and exclusive of sailing and practice ships: 


Country Armored. Ae 0 Total. 
SAT OUALE ers seein aise awe nies eae cieealen sonnwicievacenen Sonn mansite anes noan an. \~ 76 291 367 
BCE MER aN C oe edeaa dock conde Seenaueeicanor = Acnee eecetuae a ot 57 2031! 260 
SERRA Pads cKN RSs Mo cbanun Ake se Sar SEnahwWaWaed KReaawaeh ae sven weMSOees pence 49 119 168 
GerMany.....-.< een nn ewan ee cnn ener een e weer e nent enn emn enn es cen re ner anes 40 65 105 
FGM AMA reve am ooccne hu enien scene ancanennade na senensepnaventnssecencctats ans 24 70 94 
Spain '. .. 2-22 ene ee ea eee eee eee eens eee cee ee eer emen eens 12 78 90 
Thal y . 2.22 eee n cern eee e penne cece een en ene nan scenes ewan se smennecennee 19 67 86 
Turkey .--.--2- ce seen ne renee ewemnasaenceceenas cone rwewae waeneennamns cose 1 66 81 
CHINA 222 one woe e nen en cen e en cena neenens cancen rennansaemee reese racennens 7 66 73 
Sweden and Norway -.a+ccenesencnanscaewemesnaucsubers age behemesemcs st 20 |. 9 44 64 
PANIRIM INES Sere ec bice ona cee cen uracil a giwelpak pawewe dewaniade ate ape ce dase ins “12 44 56 


The table shows that even when the present building program is 
completed, the United States can not take rank as a naval power. 


The purpose for which the United States maintains a navy is not 
conquest, but defense. For reasons of economy and public policy, the 
force should be as small as is consistent with this object. But it ap- 
pears from the above comparison, that with all the additions authorized 
by the legislation of the last seven years, the country, as far as its 
capacity for defense is concerned, will be absolutely at the mercy of 
states having less than one-tenth of its population, one-thirtieth of its 
wealth, and one-hundredth of its area. While the element of defen- 
sive strength is thus clearly deficient, the vulnerable points open to an 
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enemy’s attack, and the interests liable at all times to injury, are nu. 
merous and important. A coast line of 13,000 miles upon which are 
situated mure than twenty great centers of population, wealth, and 
commercial activity, wholly unprotected against modern weapons, 
affords an inviting object of attack, with a wide range of choice as to 
the points to be selected. Any one of the powers named could, with- 
out serious difficulty,even after the completion of our fleet as now 
authorized, secure in a single raid upon our coast, an amount of money 
sufficient to meet the expenses of a naval war; an amount, one-half of 
which, if judiciously expended over a series of years, would be suf- 
ficient to afford this country a guaranty of perpetual peace. 

The defense of the United States absolutely requires the creation of 
a fighting force. So far the increase has been mainly in the direction of 
unarmored cruisers. These vessels, while useful in deterring commer- 
cial states from aggression and as an auxiliary to secure celerity and 
efficiency in larger operations, do not constitute a fighting force, even 
when it is intended exclusively for defense. To meet the attack of iron- 
clads, ironclads are indispensable. To carry on even a defensive war 
with any hope of success we must have armored battle-ships. The capt- 
ure or destruction of two or three dozen or two or three score of mer- 
chant vessels is not going to prevent a fleet of ironclads from shelling 
our cities or exacting as the priceof exemption a contribution that would 
pay for their lost merchantmen ten times over. Wemust domorethan - 
this. We must have the force to raise blockades, which are almost as 
disastrous to commercial cities as bombardment. We must have a fleet 
of battle-ships that will beat off the enemy’s fleet on its approach, for it 
is not to be tolerated that the United States, with its population, its 
revenue, and its trade, is to submit to attack upon the threshold of its 
harbors. Finally, we must be able to divert an enemy’s force from our 
- coast by threatening his own, for a war, though defensive in principle, 
may be conducted most effectively by being offensive in its operations. 

If the country is to have a navy at all, it should have one that is suf- 
ficient for the complete and ample protection of its coast in time of war. 
If we are to stop short of this, we might better stop where we are, and 
abandon all claim to influence and control upon the sea. It is idle to 
spend our money in building small, slow-going steamers, that are un- 
necessary in peace and useless for war. It is little better than a repe- 
tition of the mistaken policy that prevailed in our early history, of build- 
ing gunboats that were laid up or sold as soon as war broke out. The 
country needs anavy that will exempt it from war, but the only navy 
that will accomplish this is a navy that can wage war. 

The policy of military aggrandizement is totally repugnant to Ameri- 
can institutions, and is not likely ever to be entered upon. The present 
question has nothing to do with such a policy. Itisa practical business 
question of insuring our property and our trade, in which the commer- 
cial cities of the coast, the ports on our lake frontier, and the centers of 
production in the interior are alike interested. The naval force before 
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the war, when the population numbered thirty millions, included ninety 
vessels of all classes. Before the completion of the present program, 
which will give a total of less than half that number, the population 
will have more than doubled, and the wealth on our coast subject to 
injury or destruction will have increased tenfold. The annual increase 
of wealth in this country is estimated to equal that of England, France, 
and Germany, and before it can create an effective navy its population 
is certain to exceed that of any two of these powers combined. Such 
a nation can not be indifferent to events taking place in close proximity 
to its own coasts, threatening the freedom of its commerce and the 
security of its sea-port cities. The questions that have arisen and that 
will continue to arise in the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific concern the 
prosperity and development of the United States too closely to,be fur- 
ther ignored, and our interests in these localities are too important to 
be left longer unprotected. 

The cost of building a navy casts no perceptible burden upon a coun- 
try of our vast resources. Itis the premium paid by the United States 
for the insurance of its acquired wealth and its growing industries. 
Compared with the interests that are secured, the rate islow. It is a 
cheap price to pay for safety. We collect in duties in six months at a 
single port a greater sum than we could spend in building a new navy 
in six years. For the past two years the Government has paid its 
creditors for the privilege of discounting its debt before it was due twice 
the sum we have spent in reconstruction. And the fact must be re- 
membered that of the amount which we spend for the construction of 
a ship, only a small fraction, perhaps one-tenth, goes for absolutely 
raw material, while the remaining nine-tenths represents, in one form 
or another, the earnings of American labor. 

Itis sometimes asserted that there need beno haste abont building ships, 
upon the supposition that our reserve strength is sufficient to improvise a 
force in time of war. Thisisa fatal mistake. Naval wars in the future 
will be short and sharp. Itis morally certain that they will be fought out 
to the end with the force available at the beginning. The nation that is 
ready to strike the first blow will gain an advantage which its antagonist 
can never offset, and inflict an injury from which he can never recover. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, with the largest experience 
and the best mechanical appliances, the construction of war-ships takes 
along time. Inthe United States much has been learned in the last 
eight years, and facilities have been greatly enlarged, but much still 
remains to be done, and a longer time is required here than in the ship- 
yards of Hurope. The design and construction of the innumerable 
and complex details of a modern war-ship can not be hurried. There is 
no branch of mechanical art in which haste leads more certainly to 
wastefulness and imperfection. The limited capacity of our establish. 
ments, public and private, is a further cause of delay. If Congress were 
ready to-day to authorize the construction of all the ships that we need 
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it would be a mechanical impossibility forthe country, with its present 
appliances, to furnish them within fifteen years; while the first six 
months of hostilities would not only see our exposed cities forced to 
submit to heavy contributions, but every ship-yard in the country, pub- 
lic or private, destroyed, and thus the last hope extinguished of creat- 
ing a navy to meet the emergency of war. 


THE NEW CRUISERS. 


The new cruisers are eight in number, the Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, 
and Dolphin, contracted for in 1883, and the Baltimore, Charleston, 
Yorktown, and Petrel, contracted for in 1886 and 18387. 

In looking back at the work of naval reconstruction, begun seven 
years ago, the country has reason to be congratulated on the success 
of the undertaking. The building of the first four ships was an exper- 
iment in a field hitherto untried in this country, but they have fully 
sustained the high reputation of American mechanics. In 1882, when 
these cruisers were designed, the Department was wholly without ex- 
perience in the construction of modern war vessels. Nothing of the 
kind had been undertaken since 1874, and but little then. Boards and 
bureaus were without precise information as to progress abroad, and 
without the means of acquiring it. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the results accomplished by the 
earliest cruisers compared favorably with those obtained by foreign 
ship-builders. In 1882 there were but eight war vessels in existence of 
less than 5,000 tons which were capable of making 16 knots. Our three 

. earliest cruisers developed a mean speed of between 15 and 16 knots— 
the Chicago, 15.33; the Atlanta, 15.54,and the Boston, 15.58. The At- 
lanta’s highest average for one hour was 16 knots, and the Chicago’s 
16.35, while the Boston, in her best run over the measured mile, on 
September 21, 1889, made 16.33. These figures put an end, fully and 
finally, to all controversies over the speed of the vessels. The Boston 
and Atlanta have made cruises, and their performance at sea shows that 
they are thoroughly stanch and seaworthy vessels in all weathers, and 
although it is possible that the world may have contained, at the time 
they were designed, a very few swifter cruisers, their high efficiency 
can no longer be called in question. 

The record of the Dolphin, which vessel began with a speed of 15.11 
knots on her contract trial, and which has recently returned from a 
eruise argund the world, is not less satisfactory. The results of the in- 
spection of the vessel, after she has been three years and nine months 
in commission, are reported by the Board of Inspection, under date of 
October 2, 1889, as follows: 

The material used in the construction of this vessel, and the workmanship, speak 
well for the designers and the builders. Aside from the slight repairs to her bearings 
she is ready for another cruise. By.the most liberal estimates the work in the con- 
struction department can be done inside of a month. This, the first of the new Navy, 
makes a splendid showing for structural strength, fine material, and good care. 

Her captain reports that she can average 14 knots an hour for any length of time, 
and under favorable circumstances she can run 16 at sea. ~ 
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In the course of her cruise the Dolphin has run 58,000 miles in 
twenty months, and has been under steam 9,000 hours. In this pro- 
longed run she has been stopped for repairs but once, and then for only 
two hours. This performance is probably without a parallel in the his- 
tory of naval vessels, and bears conclusive testimony to the high skill 
of American artisans and the excellence of their work. Nor is it the 
less remarkable, in view of the confident predictions with which, at the 
outset of her career, the official condemnation of the vessel was some- 
what prematurely pronounced by expert and by inexpert judges. 

It is therefore proved by the test of actual cruising that these first 
modern experiments of the Department have come close to the highest 
standard of speed which had been reached at the date of their design, 
and that in structural strength, endurance, and workmanship they are 
not inferior to anything now afloat. 

In view of these facts, the extraordinary statement, put forth in the 
Secretary’s report for 1886 and never afterwards corrected, that a com- 
parison of these vessels with the Hsmeralda and other foreign ships in- 
dicates “a simple abandonment on the part of the Department of any 
attempt to reach the conditions which should have been attained,” must 
be set down as a mere flight of political rhetoric, absolutely Sane 
warrant or justification. If the Department requires any vindication 
from such a charge, its complete vindication is to be found in the ves- 
sels themselves. 

At the very time when the first cruisers were being designed the 
Department took steps to supply its want of experience by the sys- 
tematic acquisition of information as to naval progress abroad. The 
establishment of the Office of Naval Intelligence and the assignment 
of naval attachés to duty in Europe, both of which measures date from 
1882, have been of incalculable assistance in the work of reconstruc- 
tion; and it is proper to refer especially to the untiring and successful 
efforts of Commander I’. H. Chadwick, the first attaché sent out, whose 
extraordinary ability and judgment during six years of difficult service 
in England and on the Continent have had a lasting influence upon 
naval development in this country. The results subsequently obtained 
have shown the wisdom of the policy adopted at the outset. 

The importance of a knowledge of progress abroad was increased by 
the rapid strides which it made during this period. In 1882 the com- 
pound engine was the highest development of marine engineering in 
practice. The first successful example of the triple-expansion engine, 
that of the steam-ship Aberdeen, was designed about this time. Little 
progress was made in its application until 1884, and not until 1885 did its 
use become general, even in the merchant service. In that year the keels 
were laid of the first ships of war provided with triple-expansion engines. 
These were the English belted cruisers of the Orlando class, in which the 
new type of engine was substituted at the last moment, after tenders 
had been invited and awards made for the old or compound type. 

Of this extraordinary development in ship and engine construction, 
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by which, between 1882 and 1885, the art was almost revolutionized, 
the attainment of high speed made practicable, and the STANDARD AD- 
VANCED FROM 16 To 20 KNOTS, the Department was thus able to reap 
the full benefit. The measures which had been previously taken kept 
it fully informed of the progress of naval science in Hurope, while the 
completion of the experimental cruisers of 1882 enabled our construct- 
ers to study the practical application of the problem as they had never 
studied it before. Of the new cruisers which were started about this 
time, the desigus of two, the Baltimore and the Charleston, came from 
abroad. They were provided with the latest foreign appliances, with 
the exception of the Charleston, whose engines, built from plans pur- 
chased in the latter part of 1885, were of the compound type. All the 
other vessels had triple-expansion engines. 

Of these cruisers four have undergone their official trial—the Balt? 
more, Charleston, Yorktown, and Petrel. 

The Baltimore, of 4,400 tons, showed at her first trial 8,977.88 horse- 
power, 19.57 knots average speed for four hours, and 20.2 knots speed 
during the best hour of the four. The horse-power marking a slight 
deficiency (22.12) below the contract requirement, the contractor, at his 
own request, was given another trial. The Department is glad to re- 
port that this trial has proved a briliiant success, the horse-power being 
somewhat in excess of the contract requirement, the average speed 
for four hours being 20.1, and the highest speed for one hour being 20.59. 
This result is unparalleled by any war ship of the Baltimore’s dispiace- 
ment in the world. 

In all respects the Baltimore has proved thoroughly satisfactory. An 
undue vibration about the forecastle during the working of the engines 
has been remedied by heavier bracing, at inconsiderable cost. This 
temporary “structural weakness” was not the fault of the contractor, 
but of the plan. Material improvements were made in the ship’s 
engines during the progress of construction, and she appears to-day a 
sound, strong, and well-built vessel, Heupel Ais to her builders alike in 
Haneat material and honest workmanship, and creditable no less to the 
administration of the Department which adopted the design and carried 
it to successful completion. 

The Charleston, of 3,730 tons, Shane 6,666.16 horse-power, 18.2 knots 
average speed for Sie hours, and 18.3 nots speed during the best hour 
of the four. The Japanese Naniwa, of 3,730 tons, built in England 
from the same designs, has ce 7,650 Horse: -power and 18.9 knots 
average speed. 

The Yorktown, of 1,700 tons, has developed 3,398.25 horse- -power, 15.6 
knots average speed, and 16.4 knots speed during the best hour of the 
four. At her subsequent steam trial, September 21, 1889, the speed 
obtained was 16.7. The English as of 1,770 fone has made 3,982 
horse-power, and 17.2 knots. The Racoon, ALS English, of the same ton- 
nage, shows 4,582 horse-power, and 17.6 knots. Both are the average 
results of a four-hours’ trial. 
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The Petrel, of 870 tons displacement, has developed a mean speed of 
11.55 knots, and a maximum speed for one hour of 12.85 knots. The 
English Magpie, of 805 tons, at her four-hours’ trial in May last, showed 
a speed of 14.13 knots. 

in reference to the very low average made by the Petrel, as compared 
not only with the Magpie but with the lower standard that prevailed in 
1882, it should be stated that the trial was managed, as all such trials 
are, by the contractor. It being for the contractor’s interest to get the 
best results, it is reasonable to suppose that he will take care to have 
all the circumstances such that the vessel will make the best possible 
showing. The ignorance or inexperience of the contractors, however, 
in the case of the Petrel, was such that the trial can not be regarded’as 
a fair indication of what the vessel can do. The coal used was of bad 
quality and the firemen were without experience. In the four hours’ 
trial the ship began with a collective horse-power of 1,473 and a speed 
of 14 knots, which ran down before the trial was over to a horse-power 
of 540 and a speed of 9.6. These figures prove conclusively that the 
results were caused, not by poor engines, but by poor engineering. 

There is one foreign cruiser, not exactly corresponding in size to any 
of the four recently completed, which has surpassed all the results that 
our vessels, or any other vessels, have been able to attain. This is the 
Italian cruiser Piemonte, built by the Elswick Works in England, and 
recently completed and placed in commission. In size the Piemonte is 
intermediate between the Yorktown and Charleston, having a displace- 
ment of 2,500 tons. She has a protective steel deck and an armament 
of quick-firing guns. In a trial on May 14, 1889, she developed 13,000 
horse-power and a speed, for an hour and a half, of 22 knots per hour. 
Her two runs over the measured mile showed an average speed of 22 
knots. She is undoubtedly the fastest cruiser now afloat, as the Hsmer- 
alda was five years ago; and she bears to the new United States eruis- 
ers about the same relation in comparative speed that the Hsmeralda 
did to the first three cruisers. 

In reference to the speed results of the Charleston, Yorktown, and 
Petrel, it appears that among contemporary vessels of the same class 
abroad, some few may be found, as was the case with the cruisers of 
1882, whose recorded trial shows a figure slightly inexcess. Upon this 
point, it must be stated that, while the Department and the country 
should never be fully satisfied unless their new vessels actually equal 
the best results obtained elsewhere, the public must not be misled by 
the figures of the foreign trials. The contract trials in Europe are 
carried on by ship-builders of great experience, who understand much 
more fully than thosein this country the way to get the highest attain- 
able results out of the ship for a short time. Every detail is attended 
to that can contribute to this result, and the forcing of the engine is 
sometimes carried so far that, after it has shown its capabilities in the 
contractor’s trial, and been accepted on the strength of that trial, it is 
found by its owners, when put to every-day use, to have become a 
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damaged article. From this misfortune we have so far been exempt, 
and we have good reason to be satisfied that it is so, even if our speed 
results are thereby rendered less sensational. * 

It is notorious that the fast war steamers abroad, of whose wonder- 
ful performances on contract trials we hear so much, rarely or never 
equal these results when putinto actual service, and not infrequently 
commanding officers have been instructed not-to attempt to obtain 
contractor’s results for fear of further injury to the machinery. Thus 
the Naniwa is reported to have made 18.9 knots at the contractor’s 
trial, while the Fakachiho, her sister ship, made only 17.88 on being 
tried by her Japanese purchasers. It is a noteworthy fact that most 
of our new vessels, namely, the Baltimore, Chicago, Boston, Dolphin, 
and Yorktown, have, at later trials, or in later service, beaten their own 
record on the contract trial; and it is equally a fact that the usual ex-. 
perience with Kuropean vessels is just the other way. 

The net results of the Department’s operations for the last seven 
years are more than satisfactory. The assaults made, with more au- 
dacity than judgment, upon the four experimental cruisers of 1882 have 
been met successfully by the performance of the vessels, and all doubts 
of their efficiency, if such doubts ever really existed, are laid at rest 
forever; while the four cruisers of 1886, assuming that the Petrel will 
eventually come up to the mark, in their advance over their predeces- 
sors, prove that both designers and constructors have kept themselves 
abreast of the extraordinary development in ship-building since the 
earlier cruisers were laid down, and have taken full advantage of the 
information and experience which they were enabled to acquire through 
the measures adopted at that time by the Navy Department. 


INCREASE OF THE NAVY. 


To stop now in the work of reconstruction, is to abandon everything 
we have gained. We have proved that at a time when war-ship con- 
struction had seemed almost a lost art in this country, American me- 
chanics could create it anew and place the United States where it was 
seventy years ago, when the vessels of its Navy were the best of their 
class afloat. We have fostered and developed a branch of industry in 
America which may, if kept up, attract to itself no inconsiderable share 
of the profits that: now go to ship-builders abroad. We have secured 
for our Navy a certain number of excellent and useful vessels of the 
unprotected cruiser type, at a fair and reasonable cost. We have thus 
laid a solid foundation. But we must not for a moment deceive our- 
selves by supposing that we have an effective Navy. We have two 
distinct and widely separated ocean frontiers to protect, and there is 
only one way in which they can be protected, namely, by two separate 
fleets of armored battle-ships, with coast-defense ships suitably dis- 
tributed to cover the most exposed localities. 

Of the great cities on the Atlantic, and of the long stretch of unpro- 
tected coast on the Gulf, from Key West to the Rio Grande, which is 
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faced by the territorial possessions of a multitude of foreign states, it 
is hardly necessary to speak at length. On the Pacific coast there are 
large and growing intérests of vital importance, not only to that imme: 
diate neighborhood but to the whole country, throughout its length and 
breadth. Among the enterprising and rapidly growing cities which 
form the bulwarks of our commercial prosperity in that quarter, there 


are some, like Tacoma and Seattle, which it is physically impossibie to 


protect by any land fortifications. To abandon these cities, defensible 
only by the Navy, to the possible attacks of an enemy, and to subject 
to needless risk this coast and the vast region which it borders, a region 
second in importance to nd other part of the United States, is to be 
guilty of an almost criminal negligence. 

The necessities of our vulnerable position therefore demand the im- 
mediate creation of two fleets of battle-ships, of which eight should be 
assigned to the Pacific and twelve tothe Atlantic and Gulf. They 
must be the best of their class in four leading characteristics: arma- 
ment, armor, structural strength, and speed. The last is nearly as 
essential to the battle-ship as it is to the cruiser. It may safely be as- 
sumed that, other things being equal, the battle-ship of the highest 
speed will as a rule be the victor in action, for she can choose her posi- 
tion and keep the enemy at a disadvantage. Not only must the speed 
of our battle-ships be high, but it must be uniformly high, for the speed 
of the fleet is regulated by that of the slowest vessel. 

In addition to the battle-ships, the situation of the country requires 
at least twenty vessels for coast and harbor defense. These vessels, al- 
though restricted in their range of effectiveness, are necessary compo- 
nents of a naval force which has a sea-coast to defend. Their employ- 
ment as floating fortresses requires that they should have a powerful 
battery and the heaviest of armor, combined with moderate draft. At 
the present time eight vessels of this type are under construction, five 
of which are reconstructed monitors. 

The one problem now before the Government, in the matter of a naval 
policy, is to get these forty vessels built at the earliest possible moment. 
The steps necessary to their completion, namely, legislation, design, and 
construction, can not take less than five years in the case of each one. 
Unless the existing yards, public and private, are enlarged and re- 
stocked with plant, not more than eight could be built at one time, and 
the construction of the others would have to wait for the launching of 
the first. Using the utmost promptness, the ships most essential to effi- 
cient protection could not be supplied in less than twelve or fifteen years. 

It is therefore recommended that the construction of eight armored 
vessels be authorized at the coming session, and that they be of the type 
of battle-ships rather than coast-defense ships; the former being more 
generally serviceable, and there being only three of them now in pro- 
cess of construction as against eight of the latter. 

In reference to fast cruisers, all modern experience goes to show that 
they are essential adjuncts of an armored fleet, and the proportion of 
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three cruisers to one battle-ship is believed to be sound and reasonable. 
This would make the future navy consist of 20 battle-ships, 20 coast- 
defense ships, and 60 cruisers, or 100 vessels in all, which is believed to 
be a moderate estimate of the proper strength of the fleet. Of the 60 
cruisers required, 31 are now built or authorized. For an increase in 
the number of cruisers, considered simply as auxiliaries to the fighting 
force of battle-ships, we may wisely wait until the latter are in process 
of construction. 

It must be remembered, however, that cruisers have another and 
equally important function in the attack and defense of commerce. 
Any stanch vessel with a good coal capacity and the highest rate of 
speed, armed with a few rapid-firing guns, though built and used prin- 
cipally for commercial purposes, may by certain adaptations in her 
construction be made readily available for this form of warfare. The 
fast transatlantic liners, nationalized in foreign countries, but supported 
and maintained by American trade and American passengers—many of 
them, even, owned by American citizens—are a powerful factor in the 
naval force of the Governments whose flag they bear and at whose dis- 
posal they must place themselves in time of war. 

It is a matter for serious consideration whether steps may not be 
taken towards the creation of such a fleet of specially adapted steamers 
of American construction, owned by American merchants, carrying the 
American flag, and capable, under well-defined conditions, of temporary 
incorporation inthe American Navy. The advantages of such an ar- 
rangement, which enlarges the merchant marine and makes it at the 
same time self-protecting, are overwhelmingly great. The difficulty is 
that American capital will not be drawn into the enterprise unless it 
can be sure of specific compensation for the concessions which it makes 
to the Government, first, in the adaptation of its vessels to the latter’s 
needs, and secondly, in the surrender of a privilege to use them when 
the exigency arises. 

In the absence of such an arrangement the naval policy of the 
United States can not neglect to take account of the fleets of fast 
cruisers which foreign states maintain under the guise of passenger and 
merchant steamers. They constitute an auxiliary navy, and must be 
reckoned as a part of the naval force of the governments maintaining 
them. It is difficult to imagine a more effective commerce destroyer 
than the steam-ship City of Paris, armed with a battery of rapid-firing 
guns. She can steam over 21 knots an hour, and ean average 19.9 
knots from land to land across the Atlantic. No man-of-war could 
overtake her; no merchantman could escape her. A fleet of such 
cruisers would sweep an enemy’s commerce from the ocean. This fact 
is well understood in Burope, and states that are unprovided with a 
convertible merchant fleet are preparing to meet the possible emergency 
by partly-protected cruisers that are substantially as fast as the City 
of Paris. Of this type the Piemonte is the latest development, and 
others equally fast are nuw building. 
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Our deficiency should be supplied either by a line of fast merchant- 
men, constructed with special reference to use in time of war, which 
will enable the Government to avail itself of their services at critical 
moments, or we should build a fleet of at least five first-class cruisers 
of the very highest rate of speed, certainly not less than 22 knots. 
The displacement of these vessels should not be less than 4,000 tons. 
Even such a fleet will not supply the want of swift merchant-steamers for _ 
coaling and transport service. Colliers and transports must alike be 
fast, for they can not fight; and the collier can take no chances of cap- 
ture, for she carries the life of the fleet. 

In determining the size of the smaller type of cruisers, one point is 
settled: All steel cruisers must be large enough to admit of a double 
bottom. A vessel like the Yorktown, which has but three-eighths of an 
inch of steel on her bottom, could hardly escape sinking if she touched 
a rock, no matter how lightly. Such a ship must not strike. She can 
not run any of the risks which the old-fashioned ships used to run every 
day with comparative safety, for a steel bottom will be penetrated 
where a wooden one would be merely scarred. Besides the Yorktown, 
we have the Concord, the Bennington, and the three 2,000-ton cruisers 
(Nos. 9, 10, and 11), which are marked by this defect. It is not well 
to add to the number. 

In reference to the gun-boat class, any large increase in it must be 
condemned. This class is now represented by the Petrel and the two 
1,000-ton vessels (gun-boats Nos. 5 and 6). To make any considerable 
addition to it is consuming the revenues of the Government withont 
any proportionate benefit. It is chasing the shadow and losing the 
substance. Such vessels add nothing to the real strength of a naval 
force. A cruiser to be useful mustbe fast enough to overtake any mer- 
chantman and to escape from any more powerful ship of war. These 
vessels have neither the strength to fight nor the speed to run away. 
A limited number of 1,000-ton vessels can be utilized in certain special 
kinds of service on foreign stations, and for this particular purpose it 
is recommended that three such vessels be constructed. - Any larger in- 
crease at the present time would be injudicious and wasteful. 

Apart from the want of battle-ships the most marked defect of the 
present, fleet is in torpedo-boats. The number of these boats owned by 
fifteen foreign States is as follows: 
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The United States has one such boat under construction. This branch 
of defense can not safely be neglected any longer. It is high time that 
steps should be taken to supply these essential constituents of a naval 
force. I therefore recommend that the construction of at least five tor- 
pedo-boats of the first and second classes, in suitable proportions, be 
authorized, as a beginning, at the coming session of Congress. 


PROGRESS OF RECENT CONSTRUCTION. 


ARMORED VISSELS. 
BATTLE SHIPS: 


: Ksti- 
Name. e ve realdeaa! ae place tasted Cost.* thomain ald Remarks. 
ae oe power. anes 
oa 
, | 
Tons. 
DOXASs ae coca a> 1889} Navy-yard, Nor- | 6,314] 8, 600/$2, 500, 000) Aug. 3, 1886.. | Commenced ; keel 
folk, Va. | partly laid. 
Maine .......---.|1888} Navy-yard, Brook- | 6, 648} 9,000) 2,500, 000|..-.do ......... One-fourth com- 
lyn, N. Y- pleted. 
PEATIBOTOO CIUIGED Kiet smn ate cae ae eae YE IAU) ont 3, 500, 000) Sept, 7, 1888. ..| Being designed. 
No. 2. 
COAST-DEFENSE SHIPS. 
1 
PUAN: os <vees es 1875} Roach’s Yard, | 6,060) 3,700).-........ Mar. 3, 1883; | Half finished. 
Chester, Pa., ‘\ Mar. 3, 1885; j 
and Brooklyn ‘ Aug. 8, 1886; 
navy-yard. Mar. 3, 1887. 
Amphitrite ......|1874| Harlan and Hol- | 3,815; 1, 600).......... pac yLO waa s ctx Do. 
lingsworth, rs 
Wilmington, 
Del., and Nor- 
folknavy-yard. : ; 
Monadnock...... 1874) Navy-yard, San | 3,815) 3,000).........- ar OD Caen Two-fifths com- 
Francisco, Cal. pleted. 
Miantonomoh. ...|1874) Roach’s Yard, | 3,815) 1, 426|.......... 4th inate Do, 
Chester, Pa.,and 
Brooklyn navy- 
; yard. 
ENGEL OV eases aa = 1874) Cramp’s, Phila- ; 3,815] 1,600)........-. Saris ee peer Half finished. 
delphia, and 
Brooklyn nayvy- 
yard. 
Coast-defense |..-.) Union Iron Works, | 4,003] 5,400} 1, 628, 950| Mar. 3, 1887 ...| Under contract of 
vessel. San Francisco, June 14, 1889, 
, Cal, 
Sheele cCuUsUTe I cnc| tee seeeee seede ease 3,130) 7,500) 1, 500, 000) Mar. 2, 1889 ...| Plans completing. 
monitor. Ready for ad- 
vertising in two 
months, 
HAN MOT DAT DOL blame eeakcnn seb paces He O00 trate aes aacnteeeeete SURO stata ee Plans not com- 
defense, menced, 


* Statutory limit or contract price, | Indicated, t About, 
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Proposals having been invited January 28, 1889, for the machinery 
of the Texas, now in course of construction at the Norfolk navy-yard, 
they were received in due course and opened May 1, as follows: 


I. P. Morris Company, Philadelphia, Pa. (machinery to be constructed ac- 
cording to Departmeni’s plans and specifications, with certain modifica- 


tions thereof and changes therein, as proposed by the bidder).....-.-... $694, 750 
The Richmond Locomotive and Machine Works, Richmond, Va., (machinery 

to be constructed according to Department’s plans and specifications).... 634,500 
N. . Palmer, jr., & Co., New York, N. Y. (machinery to be constructed ac- 

cording to Department’s plans and specifications).........-....----- ---- 682,500 


Southwark Foundry and Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. (machinery 

to be constructed according to the Department’s plans and specifications) 645, 800 
Charles Reeder & Sons, Baltimore, Md., (machinery to be constructed ac- 

cording to Department’s plans and specifications).......----..------ reney, 80492900 


The bid of the Richmond Locomotive and Machine Works, of Rich- 
mond, Va., for $634,500, was accepted, and a contract was entered into 
by the Department with this company on May 30. The contract pro- 
vides that the machinery, which is to be constructed in accordance 
with the plans and specifications furnished by the Department, shall be 
completed and set up at the works of the contractor within two years 
and six months from the date of the contract, and be erected and con- 
nected on board the vessel and ready for delivery within one year there- 
after. 

Under the advertisement of the Department of November 20, 1888, 
inviting proposals for the construction of machinery of the armored 
cruiser Maine, now building at the New York navy-yard, only one bid 
was received, that of N. F. Palmer, jr., & Co., of New York, for 
$735,000. This proposal was accepted, and the contract was exe- 
cuted April 3, 1839, for the construction of machinery in accordance 
with the plans and specifications prepared by the Department. The 
time allowed for completion is the same as in the case of the machinery 
of the Texas. 

Under the act approved August 3, 1886, authorizing the completion 
ofthe double-turreted monitors Puritan, Amphitrite, Monadnock, and 
Terror, proposals have been received and contracts made during the 
year for the materials required to complete the Monadnock and Terror, 
and proposals have been received and contracts awarded for materials 
required to complete the Amphitrite. Plans for the proposed change 
of the Puritan having been approved by the Bureau of Construction, 
they were submitted to examination by the board of bureau chiefs, and 
after receiving a favorable report were approved by the Department, 
and the work was ordered on June 26, 1889. By these changes the 
armament and armor protection are greatly increased, and the quarters 
for the officers and crew are improved. <A similar change was ordered 
August 30 in the Amphitrite. The details of these changes will be found 
in the report of the Chief Constructor. 

The act of Congress approved March 3, 1887, appropriated towards 
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the construction of “ floating batteries or rams or other naval structures 
to be used for coast and harbor defenses,” $1,000,000, and provided that 
the final cost of ‘said floating batteries, rams, or other naval structures, 
exclusive of armament, should not exceed $2,000,000.” As stated in the 
annual report of the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance for 1888, an adver- 
tisement was issued inviting the submission of proposals, on the 4th of 
January, 1889, for the construction of a submarine boat under the au- 
thority boiierred by the act. On February 15, to which date the time 
was subsequently extended, bids for the constraction of the boat were 
received. 

It had also been decided, as stated in the last annual report of the 
Department, under the authority conferred by the above-mentioned 
act, ‘to build one light-draft, heavily-armored, harbor-defense floating 
Ethene or ram.” Designs having been prepared by the Bureaus of 
Construction and of Steam Engineering after consultation with, the 
Bureau of Ordnance, advertisements were issued inviting bids to be 
submitted February 15, 1889, which time was subsequently extended 
to April 3. On that date ihe. following proposals were received : 

The William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine-Building Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (hull and machinery to be constructed according to plans 
and specifications provided by the Secretary of the Navy, with certain 


modifications thereof and changes therein, as provided by the bidder)-. $1,614, 000 
N. F. Paimer, Jri, & Co., New York, N. Y. (hull and machinery to be con- 


structed according to the Department’s planus and specifications). ...-.. 1, 690, 000 
The Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal. (hull and machinery to be con- 
structed according to the Department’s plans and specifications) ...-.- 1, 628, 950 


On the 4th of April the Department appointed a Board, consisting of 
the Chiefs of the Bureaus of Ordnance, Equipment, Construction, and 
Steam-Hngineering, to report as to the cost of the vessel, including the 
armament and equipment, in case of the acceptance of one of the pro- 
posals made, and whether within the limitation fixed by the act, namely, 
$2,000,000, the vessel could be built, and also the submarine torpedo- 
boat before referred to. The Board was further directed to report “as 
to which of said companies is the lowest bidder,” and to furnish the 
Department “ with such recommendation as the Board may deem proper 
to make in the matter.” 

The Board, after careful consideration of the subject, reported that 
the two vessels could not be built within the limitation of $2,000,000, 
and recommended that all the proposals for the submarine torpedo- 
boat should be rejected; and that the proposal of the Union Iron 
Works for the construction of the armored coast-defense vessel, being 
the lowest that conformed to the requirements of the Department’s ad- 
vertisement, plans, and speciiications, should be aecepted. 

In accordance with this report, the Department. April 23, 1889, re- 
jected all the proposals for the torpedo-boat, and on June 14 entered 
into a contract with the Union Iron Works for the construction of the 
armored coast-defense vessel, at a cost of $1,628,950. The contract 
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provides that the United States shall furnish the necessary armor, ar- 
mor bolts, and their accessories, trim the armor-plates to size within 
reasonable manufacturing limits, and drill and tap all necessary holes 
therein, and deliver the armor, ete., at the ship-yard of the Union Iron 
Works, who shall fit, fix, place, and secure the armor to the vessel, and 
furnish all other materials and labor required. The vessel is to be com- 
pleted in three years from the date of the contract. 

The plans for the three remaining armored vessels authorized by law 
are not yet completed. It is estimated that those of the armored 
eruiser of 7,500 tons will be ready in three months. The plans for the 
steel cruising monitor will-be ready in two months, and the plans for 
the harbor-defense ram are not yet begun. 

The Bureau of Construction recommends, with reference to the single- 


‘turreted monitors, that some action be taken looking to the reclaiming 


of these vessels from ‘ their present worse than useless condition.” In 
view of the fact that the amount necessary for this purpose will reach 
about $100,600, and that the vessels, with their present ineifective guns, 
will be no material addition to the force of the Navy, the Department 
can not concur in this recommendation. The only use to which these 
vessels can be advantageously put is to assign them to service as prac- 
tice ships for the naval reserve in those States which have created such 


a branch of the militia, should they be desired for the purpose. 
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id ab Mae 
Tons. 
Chicago...a...02--- Cruiser. -.-- 1883 | Roach’s yard, Chester, Pa ...-} 4,500 15, 084 | $889, 000 
MBOSPOM ec cme ss estes: Yon MOGen cee TOSB i eee ed Omen rise mses mate maser: aemi|| 8, 180 48,780 | 619, 000 
Atlanta-..-.. eee ste eOO nee ares 1883 |.....- Os aemeniana: SAP) salen = (any LOO 18,356 | 617,000 
MALOU con cmisint wc Dispatch | 1883 |...... Ota tnnnat haere aeR eas 1, 485 42, 240 315, 000 
vessel. 
ING WALK: coven sane Cruiser .....| 1887 | Cramp’s yard, Philadelphia, | 4, 083 8, 500 11, 248, 000 
Pa. 
Charleston.......-. ~««.0 ..-e---| 1887 | Union Iron Works, San Fran- | 3, 730 +6, 666 | 1, 017, 000 
cisco., Cal. 
Baltimore..-..---- sil ores Osc ghee 1887 | Cramp’s Yard, Philadelphia, | 4,400 9,000 | 1, 325, 000 
. Pa. 
Philadelphia-......|....do..-..-- 1888 | a.ae 0 ...ecececsveeneneeee---] 4,300 | — 10,500 | 1, 350, 000 
San Francisco ..... Pen OLO te islelgte 1888-| Union Iron Works, San Fran- | 4, 083 9, 000 | 1, 428, 000 
cisco, Cal. 
Yorktown --....--.|. nos O0s sesame 1887 | Cramp’s Yard, Philadelphia, | 1, 700 78,398 | 455, 000 
P Pa. 2 
CONCOTAE enue eccee|yainn8O aenne' 1888 | Delaware River Iron Works, | 1,700 3,400 | 490, 000 
Chester, Pa. 
Bennington ....... Beene eae ees P1888 alse donee ee kt ae 1, 700 3,400 | 490, 000 
VeSUVIUS 2.500.--.. Dynamite | 1887 | Cramp’s Yard, Philadelphia, 970 $3,200 | 350, 000 
gun-boat. Pa. 
LEPELWLe) EO, ep seis esescscs Gun-boat ...| 1887 | Columbian Iron Works and 870 71, 100 247, 000 
Dry Dock Company, Balti- 
more, Md. 
NONGhecesetce- see CRUIS Oates Pease all Caemunen eee cen ke aateme eee eee S 5,300 cscs nese 1, 800, 000 
INOM ese sce <a ees a: LO ates | ewes Navy-yard, Brooklyn...-..-.. 3, 000 10, 000 | 1,100, 000 
EN Gy ieee aes ate eee ----do Ye ee ga tee tis Navy-yard, Norfolk, Va....... 3, 000 10, 000 1, 100, 000 
| 
INORG ramp etstemies <a Sen) anactee Meeaee Columbian Iron Works and | 2,000 5,400 | 612, 500 
Dry Dock Company, Balti- 
more, Ma. 
INGO ais et Cai See tLO comes eslleeaywellses ses CO ahs can cee fale eee omer 2, 000 5, 400 612, 500 
NOMAG cones = ASS a6 eSARY ree Saale Soahe Harrison Loring, Boston...... 2, 000 5, 400 674, 000 
ANOND Mises ste eae ae Gran Woah ese feel swe ecsneciste te ota ne nc ee eee 1, 000 1, 600 350, 000 
NOs6: chess eee! Gannsboaitited|ecuessnll ete cee ee eee eae han eee 1, 000 1,600 | 350, 000 
DECC DLACUICEEVES@ |e enon cesiar ysl coc eslte acts accae teks a en se Nas 800 1,300 260, 000 
sel. 
Torpedo boatNo.1.|..-........... 1888 | Herreshoft’s yard, Bristol, 99 1, 600 2, 750 
R. 1, 
Oy MN amet seu NM aka seme rie meas ose coe eta PER ch ee 9 ress ete 2 450, 000 
boat No, 2. 
* Statutory limit or contract price. t Indicated { Contract, 
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Contract ex- 
ecuted. 


Time allowed 
by contract. 


VESSELS. 
Date of act 
Ship. authorizing 
_ building. 
CHICASO Ceaatssssbies=aensee Aug. 5, 1882, 
Mar. 3, 1883 
eORGON mes ne rate we ance aes ce Se eee 
PAC ANacenastnken Rae eee cea GO% eat 
WOPHID eras asnee Aer peetGO castes 
BNO AEC hee ame ews eieieloc ein sic Mar. 3, 1885, 
Mar, 3,1887 
Charleston..........---.--.| Mar. 3, 1885 
Baltimore...... genes aces cs Aug, 38,1886 
Philadelphige. a..Jcs-.chc- Mar. 3, 1887 
San Francisco .....-..-....|- aOO suing ays 
MOLKCOW NG: sosccwny seinen aed Mar. 3,1885 
CONCOLG, av anuons seaaeees Mar. 3, 1887 
Bennington.'....cenen-seane Mar. 3, 1887 
IWESMVINS W wasssnn sear ameene Aug, 2, 1886 
TRS Bear Cee ae Mar. 3, 1885 
No: 6 (cruiser) -...1..-..... Sept. 7,1888 
ENCQ fr cotn stein ain gino iciminis = 002s SE Ar Ree aS 
TNO PRO EaeaL EE acer ee BeBe do 
. 
Mus Our te aaa pe seiawalraae asf =: dO .22-5t- 
INGE BEE Oc RoE. be es re CLD tees on = 
Op Plat wecrenenienas cn soe Sept. 7, 1888 
IN Ou One emp ncaa tae aacer ce sre Mar. 2, 1889 
No. 6 (gunboat)......--<..+ Mar. 2, 1889 
Steel practice vessel ....... Sept. 7, 1888 
Torpedo boat No.1 .-....-. Aug. 3, 1886 
Dynamite-gun boat No. 2.../Mar. 2, 1889 


Taly 26, 1883 


July 23, 1883 


.| July 23, 1883 


July 23, 1883 


Oct. 27, 1887 
Dec. 28, 1886 
Dec, 17, 1886 


Oct. 
Oct. 


27, 1887 
26, 1887 


Jan. 31, 1887 
Hows 15, 1887 
15, 1887 
. 11, 1887 


, 22, 1886 


EO NR He 
Nov. 11, 1889 


tees ee ew nee ane 
mee pw ee new nne 


24 
24 


reer teeter ere eer ery 


380 


287 


Remarks. 


In commission. 


Two-thirds completed; nearly ready 
for launching. — 
Preparing for commission, 


Preparing for commission. 


Launched; eight-tenths completed. 
Do. 


In commission. 
Boilers in’; cight-tenths completed. 


Boilers in; eight-tenths completed: 
ready for launching. 
Reported ready for delivery. 


Preparing for commission. 


Design commenced. 

To be constructed at New York navy- 
yard. Bids for material have been. 
received and work commenced. — 

To be constructed at Norfolk navy- 
yard. Bids for material have been 
received and work commenced. 

Contracted for. 


Do. 
Contract awarded Nov. 1 to Harrison 
Loring. 
Under advertisement. 
Do. 
Under advortisement, 


Completed except boiler. 


Not yet begun. 
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Of the unarmored vessels in course of construction, four have been 
completed within the past year, as follows: The Yorktown, accepted 
April 4; the Petrel, October 24; the Charleston, November 6, and the 
Baltimore. 

By advertisement of May 24, 1889, the Department invited proposals 
fot the construction of the three cruisers of about 2,000 tons displace- 
ment each, at a cost of not more than $700,000 each, authorized by act 
approved September 7, 1888; and by another advertisement of June 14, 
invited proposals for the construction of the two cruisers of about 3,000 
tons each, at a cost of not more than $1,100,000 each, authorized by 
the same act. All the proposals were opened at the Department Au- 
gust 22, as follows: : 

For the construction of two 3,000-ton cruisers, Nos. 7 and 8: 
The William Cramp-& Sons Ship and Engine Building Company, Phila- 

delphia, Pa., for the construction of one of said cruisers (hull and 

machinery to be constructed according to Department’s plans and speci- 

MO ALLOMNS) tastats Messier oe ws eee tope sien cee ence e ce cee Dace eee $1, 225, 000 
Same company, for the construction of the other of said cruisers (hull! 

and machinery to be constructed according to Department’s plans and 

BDOORIC ALLOUS) ie teresa siete are ele eis re iioale sia einieteia sem EOC D ST ey 1, 225, 000 

For the construction of three 2,000-ton cruisers, Nos. 9, 10, and 11: 
The Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., for the construction of one of such 

cruisers (hull and machinery to be constructed according to Depart- 

MOETICS PAs ANd gs PSCLICALLONG) Yas ctee wanes sacle eta Se dete eee las we eee 780, 000 
The William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Company, Phila- 

delphia, Pa., for the construction of one of such cruisers (hull and ma- 

chinery to be constructed according to Department’s plans and speci- 

HICAUIONS) ee recicte wciSidien ee ee seleinale ne iwaisialscicisewiecies cet eciak s sateee ee seats 875, 000 
Same company, for the construction of another of such cruisers (hull and 

machinery to be constructed according to Department’s plans and 

SFOOURKEE ALOT) 5 Gocicbe a aOMNeCSOO ITO DESO IU SIOSIS DOSS SCORN UE SHOS HHOOO 875, 000 
Same company, for the construction of the other of such cruisers (hull 

and machinery to be constructed according to Department’s plans and 

SPOCMIGA TIONS) Raccwinc canca siete sees wine NOs SOS AaaISn nb OSescesae Sade 875, 000 


As the amounts for which these several proposals offered to construct 
the vessels were in excess of the limit fixed by Congress all of them 
were rejected. The Department then decided, as authorized by the act 
to build the two 3,000-ton vessels in the navy-yards, and on October 1, 
1889, advertised for proposals for steel required for the construction of 
cruiser No. 7 at the New York navy-yard and for cruiser No. 8 at the 
Norfolk navy-yard. On the 5th of October another advertisement in- 
vited proposals for materials for use in the construction at the New 
York navy-yard of the machinery for both these cruisers. Proposals 
have been received under both these advertisements, and contracts 
have been awarded for 2,284 tons of steel for the hulls of these vessels. 

It was decided to re-advertise for proposals for the construction of 
the three 2,000-ton vessels, and the advertisement was accordingly is- 
sued August 24. The law having directed that in the contract for these 
vessels such provisions for increased speed and premium should be 
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made as in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy might be deemed 
advisable, the conditions of the previous advertisement were so far 
modified as to reduce the required speed from 18 knots to 17 knots, and 
to fix the premium for increased speed ‘at $25,000 for each quarter-knot 
in excess of the guarantied speed of 17 knots. A penalty of $25,000 
was affixed for every quarter-knot that the vessels failed of reaching 
the guarantied speed ; and in case of failure to develop and maintain 
_ for four consecutive hours a speed of 16 knots, the vessels could be re- 
ected. The time fixed for completion was also extended from two years 
to two years and six months. 
The following proposals were received: 


The Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal., for the construction of one of 
said vessels (hull and machinery to be constructed according to Depart- 


ments plans and. specifications) -~ 2+... 5.2... se eee ek cee nee cy ectens seas $775, 000 
Same company, for the construction of two of said vessels (same plans 

PUR CES) CQURC LOL ONS) here renets ceteaiee aie nie ae male eialal-t- eis oo as oe toe Se ee a nene Pal  OMUOO 
Same company, for the construction of three of said vessels (same plans 

BNCESPOCLIGAUIOUS) | o- aine sovieine isso as ive eeee paso tes enme besos sea es coee ODA N00 
N. F. Palmer, jr., & Co., New York, N. Y., for the construction of one of 

said vessels (same plans and specifications) .......... 0-22. .- 22-2 - eee 674, 000 
Columbian Iron Works and Dry Dock Company, Baltimore, Md., forthe | 

construction of one of said vessels (same plans and specifications)... 625,000. 00 
Same company, for the construction of two of said vessels (same plans 

AUGESME CIN CHULOMM yeni a mito seeks ci sfemie law) aiafa nie aicte's eiasicinie’s sie oewie nase aes 1, 225, 000. 00 
The Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., for the construction of one of said 

vessels (same plans and specifications) ...-......--.---.. 2-252 -c- eee 675, 000. 00 


Same company, for two of said vessels or three of said vessels at same 


rate. 
Harrison Loring, Boston, Mass., for the construction of one of said ves- 
sels (same plans and specifications)...0.. 52 -- 20-2220. eens coon wees 674, 000. 00 


October 28 the Department awarded to the Columbian Iron Works 
and Ory Dock Company of Baltimore, Md., contracts for the construc- 
tion of two of these cruisers for the sum of $612,500 each, and on the 
first of November awarded to Harrison Loring the contract for the 
construction of the other cruiser for the sum of $674,000. 

The Department, on November 19, invited proposals for the construc- 
tion of the two vessels (gun-boats Nos. 5 and 6) of 1,000 tons, authorized 
by the act of March 2, 1889, and of the steel practice vessel of 800 tons, 
authorized by the act of September 7, 1888. These proposals will be 
opened in January. 

The dynamite-gunboat Vesuvius, authorized by the act of February 
11, 1887, has been completed but not yet accepted. 

Of the two remaining unarmored vessels authorized by law but not 
yet completed, the most important is the cruiser of 5,300 tons (cruiser 
No. 6). The designs of this vessel are begun. The second vessel is the 
dynamite gunboat No. 2, of the Vesuvius type, which was authorized by 
the act of March 2, 1889, under the proviso that the Secretary of the 
’ Navy should be satisfied, after official tests made with the Vesuvius and 
her guns, as to the efficiency of the armament of that vessel. Action 
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has therefore been deferred until the final decision as to the Vesu- 
MiUS. x 

The appropriation for the fiscal year now current provided for the 
construction or purchase by contract of four steam-tugs. One of these, 
the Triton, has been purchased, and another is under consideration. 
Bids for the two remaining tugs have been received within the statutory 
limit. 

ENLISTED MEN, 

Of equal importance with the construction of suitable vessels is the 

creation of an efficient personnel. A ship is worth what her captain 


and erew are worth. She is of no use unless her officers and men have’ 


the qualities to fight her. To insure the thorough efliciency of the 
corps of enlisted men in the Navy, three things are necessary: first, 
that it should be composed of American citizens or of those who have 
declared their intention to become citizens; secondly, that they should 
have adequate training for their work; and, thirdly, that the system of 
enlistment and discharge should be soregulated as to secure the reten- 
tion of good men in the service. 

At the present time the crews of our naval vessels are in large part 
composed of foreigners, or of men whose nationality is uncertain, and 
who are ready to serve any government that will pay them. It can 
not be expected that crews so composed will be a safe reliance for the 
_ country if their services should be needed in war. Such men are held by 
nothing but their contract of enlistment, and subject at the first tempta- 
tion to desert the flag of a country in which they have never-resided, 
and to which they are bound by no ties of birth or allegiance. To them 
the flag represents nothing. The American who deserts must expatri- 
ate himself, but the foreigner who deserts the American service goes to 
his own home. For aman so placed desertion has no penalties. 

In the matter of training, the altered conditions of naval warfare and 
the exceptional character of the implements now employed have made 
great changes necessary. In the old sailing frigate any mariner could 
in a short time be converted into a good man-of-war sailor, and ships 
were manned chiefly and successfully by men of this class both in our 


own country and in Europe. Even at that time training was of great . 


importance, above all, training in the handling and fighting of guns; 
and it was to the superior skill of our American seamen in this respect 
that the victories of the war of 1812 were largely due. At the present 
day the necessity’ of training has greatly increased. It is not to be 
supposed that men taken at hap-hazard from the sea-faring class can 
supply, after a little practice and drill, as was formerly the case, efficient 
crews for such complicated structures as the modern ships of the Navy 
armed with modern guns. The training required to make good seamen 
can only be given by taking them in their youth and putting them 


through a thorough course of practice. Even then they will hardly ~ 


reach a fair standard. of efficiency until after some years of experience, 


Le: 
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To meet the want of trained American seamen, the naval-apprentice 
system was established. The Department, at great labor and consid- 
erable expense, has steadily improved this system, until at the present 
time it turns out apprentices of excellent quality. From all this, how- 
ever, the Navy derives little benefit. All terms of enlistment of ap- 
prentices now expire at twenty-one years of age. When they reach 
this point the majority of them leave the service forever. They have 
received an education at great expense to the Government, and yet 
have been too short a time in the service to have formed an enduring 
attachment to it. They carry off with their discharge the benefits of 
the Government’s outlay, and apply them to the pursuit of other careers. 
The Government educates them as boys to lose their services as men, 
and the result is that while we have provided an elaborate system of 
training, we are forced to depend for seamen on an untrained service 
largely composed of foreigners. 

The plain remedy lies in a statutory extension of the term of enlist- 
ment to twenty-four years of age. During the additional three years, the 
formation of associations and a mature judgment will lessen the in- 
clination for change, and the Government will get the services of those 
whom it has trained, for at leastonefullcruise. Inthe English navy, the 
adoption of aruleretaining those who enlistas boys until the age oftwenty- 
eight or thirty has completely changed the character of the enlisted force. 

It is further recommended that the number of apprentices be in- 
creased from 750,as now allowed by law, to 1,500, making the total 
enlisted force 9,000. At the same time, the course in the training-ships 
should be extended by the formation of a special class for training in gun- 


; nery on board a ship devoted exclusively to this purpose. The incalcu- 


lable importance of giving to enlisted men this training, especially in view 
of the change in naval armaments that is now in progress, has induced 
me to set apart the Lancaster as a gunnery-ship; and I strongly urge 
that authority be given to procure for her at once a modern battery. 

To perfect the system of manning the Navy, afurther reform is needed 
in the method of enlistment. Under existing law (Rev. Stat., sec. 
1418) men “‘ may be enlisted to serve for a period not exceeding five 
years, unless sooner discharged by direction of the President.” Al- 
though this law was enacted as long ago as 1837, the custom of the 
Department has been to enlist men as a rule for three years, and the 
statutes relating to honorable discharges have been conformed to this 
usage. 

The duration of a naval cruise is,in general, three years. The crews 
of vessels preparing for sea are necessarily brought together in re- 
ceiving-ships before she sails, frequently several months before, as 
the completion of her outfit may be delayed. As the crews are en- 
listed for exactly three years, in the majority of cases the time of the 
men expires several months, sometimes even a whole year, before the 
ship returns, and the advance of 25 per cent. additional pay, to which 
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those holding over are entitled under the law, is a heavy addition to 
the cost of maintenance. To remedy this defect the Department pro- 
poses to adopt a four-years’ term of enlistment, and it recommends that 
the laws (Rev. Stat., sections 1426, 1573) relating to honorable dis- 
charges after three years’ service, and to allowances upon a three-years 
re-enlistment, be amended accordingly. 

The lengthening of the term of enlistment, although an important 
measure, will not secure a character of permanence in the corps of en- 
listed men. In order to obtain a body of trained American seamen upon 
which the Navy and the country can rely, it is absolutely necessary that 
the whole system of temporary enlistment should be replaced by a con- 
tinuous-service system, the four years’ term being retained only to meet 
necessary emergencies. This system should be based upon the principle 
of retaining the services of the enlisted man for life. We shall never 
get the crews that we need until we make the navy a career for the sea- 
men as well as for the officers. To accomplish this the continuous-serv- 
ice man should be permanently enlisted, and be entitled to retirement on 
three-fourths pay after thirty years of service, as provided by law, (Act 
of February 14, 1885) for the Army and Marine Corps. There is no 
reason for a distinction between the Army and Navy. No alien should 
be accepted for continuous service, and no man above the age of thirty- 
five, unless he has had previous naval experience. At the end of the 
first four years of service he should have an option of taking his dis- 
charge or remaining, but failing to take it at that time, his connection 
with the service should thenceforth be permanent, unless the Depart- 
ment should, in its discretion, grant his application for discharge, or 
unless he should be removed by sentence of a court-martial. Discharges 
in any case should work a forfeiture of all prospective benefits of pay and 
retirement. Continuous-service men should be entitled to one month’s 
leave for each year of service, to be granted at the convenience of the 
Navy Department, and to be cumulative up to four months, which 
will be equivalent to the three months’ leave now granted for re-en- 
listment, and which may be similarly commuted, and a small addition, 
of $1 per month or thereabouts, should be made to the pay of the 
various ratings for each completed term of four years’ service. ? 

The reform proposed above has been carefully considered, and is be- 
lieved to be indispensable to the efficiency of the corps of enlisted men. 
In no other way will it be possible to obtain for the Navy American 
seamen of the required experience and qualifications. The service is 
now entering upon a new era, in which the obsolete fleet of eight years 
ago is to be replaced by modern constructions, which have been ae- 
quired at considerable cost, and are the product of the highest pro- 
fessional intelligence and skill. To risk this new fleet in the hands of 
mongrel crews, and to diminish, if not destroy, its efficiency for service 
by a bad system of manning the Navy, is a short-sighted and foolish 
policy that can only result in loss and disaster, 
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Under existing law (sections 4810, 4813, Revised Statutes) pensioners 
who become inmates of the Naval Home, formerly known as the Naval 
Asylum, are obliged to relinquish their pensions during their residence 
at the Home. Asimilar provision formerly existed with reference to the 
Soldiers’ Home, but it was done away with by the act of March 3, 1883, 
which provided that pensioners therein should continue to draw their 
pensions under certain regulations. As there is no reason whatever for 
this discrimination, which works great injustice to naval pensioners, the 
Department recommends the passage of a law placing them on the same 
footing with their comrades of the Army. 


NAVAL RESERVE. 


The question of the creation of a naval reserve demands the early 
attention of Congress. This reserve should be composed of ships, 
officers, and seamen. I have spoken elsewhere of the necessity of mak- 
ing arrangements by which the owners of merchant steamers may be 
induced to adapt their vessels to naval use, so that the Government 
may employ them as an auxiliary force in time of war. During the 
civil war the number of ships in the Navy increased from 90 to 700, 
and the efficiency of this force would have been incalculably strength- 
ened had provision been made beforehand for adapting vessels to war 
service. 

The necessity for a trained reserve of officers and seamen is equally 
great. In accordance with the wise policy of American institutions, 
the force maintained constantly in the service is small. Any sudden 
demand upon this force would compel immediate expansion. Arrange- 
ments should be made beforehand to meet this demand. 

The numerical strength of our Army is not measured by the standing 
force, but by the trained militia behind it. The same should be true 
of the Navy. The necessity is even greater in this branch of the serv- 
ice, because a naval militia must have a special training to render it 
efficient in case of emergency, and it must be drawn from a limited por- 
tion of the population. 

The subject has already received considerable attention, both in Con- 
gress and in the State legislatures. ‘Congress has as yet failed to pass 
any law on the subject, but the legislatures of several States, taking the 
initiative, have made arrangements for the creation of a naval militia. 
In so far as these measures require the co-operation of the United 

States Government, I am heartily in favor of giving it. Where station- 
ary vessels are desired for purposes of gunnery training, I recom- 
mend that the Department be authorized to furnish such vessels as 
are now laid up, unfit for sea service, to States making provision 
for a naval militia, upon their request. Authority should also be given 
for the issue of arms, and such legislation should be adopted by Con- 
gress as is necessary to give the new system vigor and efficiency. 
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NAVY-YARDS. 


On the broad question, which arose in the case of the two 3,000-ton 
cruisers, of the comparative advantages of the two systems of naval 
construction, the first in the Government yards and the second by con- 
tract with private firms, the Department is firmly of the opinion that 
the latter is the best method. The importance of encouraging private 
enterprise in this direction and of creating and developing one of the 
most valuable and useful industries to which American labor and capi- 
tal can be devoted is sufficient to turn the scale, provided that the re- 
sults obtained are equally good. The success of the experiments made 
thus far in constructing modern ships by contract proves conclusively 
that our private works and workmen have the skil! and talent to give 
the Navy as good ships as the world affords, 

The recent growth and extension of the ship-building industry is a 
gratifying evidence of the benefits that have come from this encourage- 
ment by the Government. The builders have met the demands of the 
Department in a large and enterprising spirit. Additional capital has 
been invested, workmen have been trained, and materials have been 
improved to answer the requirements of the official inspectors, new 
processes have become familiar, and one difficulty after another has 
been overcome. It may reasonably be expected that as ship-building in 
America is gradually improved and cheapened, additional private busi- 
ness will be attracted to these growing establishments, until in time 
the world’s market for ships will be divided between this country and 
Europe. 

All these advantages are lost by a policy that confines the construe- 
tion of vessels exclusively to thenavy-yards. Still, itis advisable that 
the Navy should build some of its ships. The number of private con- 
cerns is so small that circumstances might readily arise which would 
place the Department at the mercy of combinations. To prevent this 
it must itself enter the field and become at least a possible competitor 
with other bidders. Apart from this danger, and supposing that there 
were room enough at private yards, which there is not at the present 
time, for them to undertake all the large vessels that we need, the Gov- 
ernment should have at its command the skill and the plant for build- 
ing its vessels occasionally, and for repairing them at all times. For 
this purpose its own officers must have practice in carrying out their 
designs through all the stages to the finished product. 

It is therefore believed that, while the great majority of our new ves- 
sels should be constructed by private builders, the Government yards 
should also be utilized to a limited extent. If they fail to produce as 
satisfactory results as the private builders, either in workmanship, in 
cost, or in time, those in whose charge they are should be held to a 
rigid responsibility. If this is exacted there is no inherent reason why 
building in the navy-yards should not be as well done as by any other 
process, and at approximately the same cost. 
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. The only naval stations now in use as construction yards are Brook- 
: _. lyn, Norfolk, Mare Island, and Portsmouth, the last for wooden ves- 
: sels only. The other uavy-yards were closed, as far as construction 
and repair were concerned, by order of the Secretary, June 23, 1883, 
; under the provisions of the.act of August 5, 1882. 

’ The Department having taken this action in pursuance of law, the 
- yards referred to must remain closed until the law shall re-open them. It 
_- rests with Congress to decide whether the steps that have been taken 
shall be retraced, and the number of places at which vessels may be 
constructed and repaired shall be increased. At some future time such 
an increase will certainly beeome necessary. -Whether it is needed now 
depends primarily upon the rapidity with which Congress desires to 
construct an effective navy. At present there are building sites for 
eight ships at Brooklyn and Norfolk, and for three at Mare Island. 
Of the former, five are now occupied. Provision has been made for 
supplying these yards with a working plant, which is now in part de- 
livered. A further appropriation of $50,000 is required for tools at 
Brooklyn. The three construction yards will then have a working outfit 
If additional facilities are needed to hasten the construction of the 
nayy, they may be provided either at Boston or League Island, each of 
which presents considerable advantages of situation. 

The Boston navy-yard was fitted out several years ago with an ex- 
cellent plant for building the old wooden ships. It has the necessary 
tools for making boats, furniture, blocks, spars, and other articles of 
outfit. It has facilities for building machinery and large tools. The 
yard is capacious and possesses substantial buildings, a stone dry-dock, 
three ship-houses, and three building slips. The harbor isa fine one 
with deep water, and the surrounding population affords an ample 
supply of good mechanics. A modern plant for building steel vessels, 
sufficient for work on an extensive scale, can be set up at moderate 
cost. 

The League Island yard has remained since its transfer to the Navy 
Department largely in an undeveloped state. It has no ship-houses or 
building-slips, and a considerable part of its acreage, though not over- 
flowed, is below the level of high water. Nevertheless the fact is rec- 
ognized that it has exceptional advantages of site. It is in the center 
of the steel and iron producing and manufacturing district. In its im- 
mediate neighborhood are some of the largest ship-building establish- 
ments of the country. Finally, and of the greatest importance, it has 
fresh water in which to lay upiron and steel ships. In this last respect 
it stands alone, and this consideration is of itself sufficient to warrant 
its gradual improvement. The yard should therefore be put in such 
order as to make it available at least for purposes of repair. The ap- 
propriations made at the last two sessions, for a protecting wall and 
landing wharf, for filling in and dredging, and above all for a timber 
dry-dock costing half a million, which is now in process of construction, 
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clearly indicate that the last Congress had such anintention. A further 
outlay with the same general object would supply the necessary fur- 
naces, tools, and other plant, at a reasonable figure. At some future 
time, as the steel vessels of the Navy are completed, the use of this yard 
with its fresh-water anchorage will become.a necessity, and a compre- 
hensive plan of development should then be considered. 

With a view to determine plans for the gradual improvement of the 
League Island yard, a board of officers was appointed to consider the 
question in detail and to make a report to the Department. A second 
board was appointed to make a similar report in reference to the 
Brooklyn yard, the latter being the most extensive, and on the whole 
the best equipped of all the navy-yards. The reports of these boards, 
transmitted, respectively, October 14 and November 9, 1889, favor a 
large and expensive scheme of development, involving an outlay of 
$14,000,000 in the case of League Island and $8,000,000 in that of 
Brooklyn. There is nothing at the present time to warrant such an un- 
dertaking. The views of the Department in reference to League Island 
have been already stated. All that it now recommends for the Brook- 
lyn yard is a sufficient appropriation to prevent the destruction of the 
property. The insufficiency of appropriations in recent years has per- 
mitted the cob-dock to goto ruin, and the wharves and buildings to be- 
come dilapidated. According to the report of the board on permanent 
improvement, many of the buildings have fallen into decay, and a few 
show signs of ultimate collapse. 

The same state of things exists at other yards, and has existed for 
some time. The Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Commodore 
(now Rear-Admiral) D. B, Harmony stated in his annual report for 1886: 

Scarcely a week has passed since I assumed control of this Bureau that reports have 
not been received of buildings tumbling down or liable to do so at any moment, roofs 
leaking to such an extent as to involye destruction of property, wharves rotting and 
falling into the water, and others so defective that they can not be used, water service 
defective on acconnt of worn-out pipes, and a complaint of decay that implies gen- 
eral destruction. 

The small appropriations for the past year have been expended with the greatest 
economy, and as much done as was possible with the limited amount to arrest this 


deterioration of the Government property, but being so inadequate it has had but 
little effect. 


The present Chief of Bureau, in his report of the 14th of October last, 
tells the same story. He says: 

The general condition of the buildings, wharves, and other Government property 
is lamentable, and Congress should make sufficient appropriations to arrest the decay 
and deterioration. 

As stated by my predecessor in his last annual report, in a compari- 
son of the naval expenditures for the fiscal years 1882~84 with those 
for 1886-88, considerable reductions were effected by him in the run- 
ning expenses of the Bureaus. Among these reductions was one of 
$550,000 for yards and docks. The appropriation referred to by Com- 
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modore Harmony as being so inadequate as to have little effect in ar- 
resting deterioration is one of the three in which the reduction was ac- 
complished. The result is that the present administration of the De- 
partment finds itself handicapped by this tumble-down condition of 
navy-yard property. In accepting this responsibility it is proper that 
the facts should be made known. I propose to adhere rigidly to a policy 
of economical administration ; but I do not propose to shirk the task 
of keeping the navy-yard property in a decent state of repair merely 
for the sake of showing a creditable balance-sheet. The state of things 
should be remedied at once, even if it costs money to doit. It willcost 
more now than it would havé cost ifit had been done earlier, and a fur- 
ther delay will only involve heavier expenditure. There is no economy 
in such a policy. 

The plan which I would recommend is a simple one and involves no 
drain upon the Treasury. I shall have occasion to speak elsewhere in 
this report of the vast quantity of stores which have been allowed to 
accumulate at the navy-yards. These stores amounted in nominal value 
on June 30, 1888, to $15,000,000. A large part of them are useless. 
So far from decreasing during the fiscal year 188889, the stock on 
hand at its close showed a net increase of over $189,000. I recommend 
that these useless stores, which are only a source of expense, be sold, 
and that out of the proceeds of sales the sum of $550,000, being the 
amount by which the expenditures of 1886~88 for yards and docks were 
reduced below those of 1882-’84, be re-appropriated for the preserva 
tion of Government property in the navy-yards. Itis believed that this 
sum, in addition to the regular appropriation, will be sufficient, for a time 
at least, to arrest the deterioration that has been reported by the 
Bureau for the last four years. 

In compliance with the act approved September 7, 1888, two com 
missions were appointed, one “to report as to the most desirable loca- 
tion on or near the coast of the Gulf of Mexico and the south Atlantic 
coast for navy-yards and dry-docks,” and the other “to examine the 
coast north of the forty-second parallel, * * and select a suitable 
site * * for anavy-yard and dry-dock.” 

The conclusions of the first board, of which Commodore W. P. McCann 
is president, have been submitted as this report is going to press, and the 
Department has not been able to consider the subject sufficiently to 
make the recommendation required by law at the present time. The 
board visited and carefully examined all the available sites on the 
South Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and recommends the establishment of 
anavy-yard at Algiers, on the Mississippi River, opposite the city of 
New Orleans. The Navy unquestionably needs a station on the Gulf 
or its tributary waters, and the only question is the selection of the 
most suitable site. As soon as the subject can receive the attention 
which its importance deserves, the report will be transmitted to Con- 
gress with the Department’s recommendations. 
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The suggestion that the naval station at Port Royal, S. C., be pro- 
vided with a dry-dock and other necessary facilities for docking ves- 
sels is heartily approved. 

The second commission, of which Capt. A. T. Mahan was president, 
presented, September 15, 1889, an able and exhaustive report, which is 
transmitted herewith. The commission narrowed down their selec- 
tion to the shores of Puget Sound; and among the various sites in that 
neighborhood there were two that seemed entitled to special considera- 
tion. One of these was upon Lake Washington, a large sheet of water 
lying back of the city of Seattle. The other was at Point Turner, on the 
opposite side of the sound. The commission, while stating their opinion 
that “‘ a suitable site can be found on the lake,” decided in favor of Point 
Turner, mainly on strategic grounds. 

As Lake Washington has no natural navigable outlet, it could only 
be made available by the construction of a canal of some 4 miles in 
length. The Commission believe that such a canal can be built, the 
only questions being those of cost and expediency, on neither of which 
did they feel called upon to express or form an opinion. The Depart- 
ment is therefore without information on this important point. The 
advantages of the lake site are a fresh-water basin, immunity from at- 
tack, and convenience of access to the center of population and of com- 
mercial and manufacturing activity. The second of these advantages 
the Commission find equally present at Point Turner. The first and 
third are entirely absent, but the Commission consider their force to be 
outweighed by the disadvantage, from a military point of view, of a 
canal as the only means of ingress and egress. 

The Department, in presenting the report, is not satisfied as to the 
finality of its conclusions. Upon the military problem involved some 
difference of opinion exists among experts, and itis doubtful whether the 
strategic side of the question has not been considered too much at the 
expense of the industrial. On the other hand, the Department is not suf- 
ficiently advised as to the proposed canal to make any recommendations 
in reference toit. If, as would seem to be the case, it will be largely used 
for commercial purposes, and thus be of great benefit to the city of 
Seattle, the cost of its construction should not be borne wholly by the 
general Government. In any case, the Department can not reeommend 
that the canal should be built solely for the benefit of a possible navy: 
yard on the lake. 

The objects of a navy-yard are threefold : it may be a construction 
yard, a repair yard, or a naval station, or all combined. For a new con- 
struction yard the Navy Department has no use. A repair yard in the 
Northwest will be necessary at some future time, and the time is not 
very far off. Vessels in those waters must not be under the necessity 
of going 2,000 miles, to San Francisco and back, to clean their bottoms 
or to have slight repairs made. The site for such a yard is unquestion- 
ably in Puget Sound, which has all the advantages of favorable posi- 
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tion, great extent of navigable waters, freedom from dangers and from 
obstruction by ice, a temperate climate, a promise of extraordinary de- 
velopment, and great natural resources in coal, iron, and timber. A 
naval station there is needed now. Apart from the canal, the lake site 
would probably be the most desirable and also the cheapest, in view of 
the possibility, in fresh water, of substituting wood for masonry in the 
construction of wharves and docks. Until the Department sees some 
prospect of such a canal, however, it can not recommend this site, and 
if the canal should not be built, the station should be established at 
Point Turner. 

Whatever policy may be adopted by Congress in reference to new 
navy-yards, or to the re-opening of those that are now closed, any ex- 
tension of the existing system should be made with caution. The object 
of the Government at the present time is to get efficient ships and guns, 
and every expenditure for material development should be retrenched 
unsparingly, unless it tends directly to this result, or is necessary to 
keep in an efficient state the working establishment and the Govern- 
ment property ashore and afloat. The reduction adopted in 1883 was 
a wise policy. The changed conditions of to-day may modify that pol- 
icy to.a limited extent, but development should come slowly. Navy- 
yard officials tend naturally to a magnified view of their wants in the- 
matter of improving the property in their charge, and do not feel the 
restraints which a close margin of profits imposes on a private manu- 
facturer. The double character of the yard as a workshop and as a 
military post promotes this tendency, and the demands of the surround- 
ing community strengthen it and give voice to it in Congress. 

The number of military posts for naval purposes is nune too large, 
but the number of work-shops should be limited strictly to actual neces- 
sities. Every increase of this kind draws after it an annual series of 
long bills for maintenance, Ifthe dooris once opened to large schemes 
of so-called improvement, upon official recommendations ably seconded, 
perhaps in part induced, by local influences, the Government will soon 
find that instead of maintaining its yards for the benefit of the fleet, it 
is maintaining its fleet for the benefit of the yards; and enough mill- 
ions will in a short time have been spent to build the best navy in the 
world, with nothing to show for it but a large number of imposing but 
unnecessary shore establishments. 


COALING STATION AT SAMOA. 


In February last the Department purchased and shipped to Pago 
Pago 1,912 tons of coal. This coal was discharged and stored on the 
land leased by the Government. 

In pursuance of the act approved March 2, 1889, the Department has 
caused surveys of the harbor to be made with a view to the selection 
of a site for a coaling station and for the location of the necessary 
wharf and store-houses. Rear-Admiral Kimberly, under whose direction 
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these surveys were made, has selected a suitable site, consisting of 121 
acres of land. The necessity of establishing foreign coaling stations, 
and the increasing commercial importance of these islands, render it 
desirable to place this station as soon as possible on a permanent basis. 


ORDNANCE. 


The number of high-power steel cannon for the Navy completed 
to date includes two 5-inch, forty-eight 6-inch, eight 8-inch, and 
three 10-inch. During the past year twenty-one 6-inch guns have been 
finished atthe Washington navy-yard, three at the West Point Foun- 
dry, and three at the South Boston Iron Works. Besides these, nine 
guns are in course of construction. 

The material for several guns has been received from the Bethlehem 

Tron Company, and the Bureau has begun the manufacture of four of 
them for the Baltimore and two for the Oharleston. These are the largest 
and most powerful guns ever made from steel produced wholly in the 
United States. Two 10-inch guns have been completed, making three 
now ready for the armament of the Miantonomoh. Designs have been 
made for the 12-inch guns, of which four are to be mounted on the Puri- 
tan and two on the Texas. 
_ Experiments continue to be made with promising results with a view 
to perfecting carriages, fuzes, primers, and the various classes of pow- 
der. The question of projectiles is still in an unsatisfactory state. The 
cast-steel common shell-so far furnished fail to show sufficient resist- 
ance to disrupting strains caused by their passage through steel plates 
such as are used on the sides of unarmored vessels, In armor-piercing 
shells we are far behind foreign manufacturers, the projectiles breaking 
up after striking or entering the target. In order to induce American 
manufacturers to produce better results, proposals have been invited 
for projectiles to the amount of $200,000. 

Of the ninety-four Hotchkiss guns contracted for, seventy-seven have 
been delivered, all of which, together with their ammunition, have been 
manufactured in the United States. The Maxim automatic machine 
guns having undergone a satisfactory test, negotiations with the com- 
pany have been entered into for the supply of sixty-six guns of this 
type of American manufacture. The domestication of their manufact- 
ure in the United States is now assured, and thus an important gain 
has been made to the producing capacity of the country. 

The Bethlehem Iron Works have completed their gun-forging plant, 
and the 120-ton hammer to be used in forging armor-plates has made 
good progress. The plant erected at the works is of superior character 
The. first gun-forgings were delivered in June last, and it is thought 
that every endeavor will be made by the Suengere to hasten all the 
forgings contracted for. 

The gun-factory at the Washington navy-yard, under the direction of 
Commander William M. Folger, has made extensive progress during the 
year, The 25-ton and 40-ton cranes are working satisfactorily, and 
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have shown their great usefulness. The 110-ton crane is nearly com- 
pleted. All the boilers, and the engines, with one exception, are in 
place, and a large number of the machine tools are erected and run- 
ning. The powerful tools for the manufacture of the heaviest guns are 
still to be procured, the offers thus far made on bidders’ designs having 
been excessive in price, and the Department having therefore decided 
that it would call for new bids on its own designs. The completion and 
installation of the extensive plant for the gun-factory have somewhat 
exceeded the original estimate, and a further appropriation of $145,000 
is asked for. The importance of this work justifies the expense, and it 
is believed that when the plant is completed, the United States will 
have a gun-factory as well equipped and as efficient as any in the world. 


NAMING, RATING, AND COMMAND OF VESSELS. 


The laws relating to the naming, rating, and command of vessels 
(Revised Statutes, sections 1529-1531) should be amended to conform 
to modern conditions. The classification in the statutes relates to the 
types of thirty years ago, and not only does not apply, but is impossi- 
ble of application, to modern ships. According to section 1530, which 
prescribes the ratings, steam-ships of forty guns or more are classed as 
first-rates; those of twenty guns and under forty, as second rates; and 
all those of less than twenty guns, as third rates. We have not now, 
nor are we likely ever to have, a first-rate ship, as described by the 
statute, and it is doubtful whether such a vessel can be said to exist in 
any of the navies of the world. The only classification which can prop- 


‘erly be applied at the present day is that made on the basis of dis- 


placement. 

The law limiting details for command to certain specified grades is 
also unsuited to the conditions now prevailing. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the law be repealed and that the war ships of the Navy, 
of whatever type, be hereafter classified as follows: First class, of 5,000 
tons displacement and over; second class, of 3,000 or more and below 
5,000; third class, of 1,000 or more and below 3,000; fourth class, under 


1,000 tons. 


It is recommended that the following rule be adopted for the naming 
of vessels: 

Battle-ships, after the States of the Union; cruisers, after the cities ; 
coast defenders, armored, after important events or names connected 
with the history of the United States; coast defenders, unarmored, 
after rivers of the Union. Vessels of special classes should be given 
names appropriate to the service for which they are intended. 


SHIPS IN COMMISSION. 


The North Atlantic Squadron is commanded by Rear-Admiral Ban- 
croft Gherardi, who succeeded Rear-Admiral 8. B. Luce February 13. 
The squadron at present consists of the Galena, Kearsarge, Dolphin, and 
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Yantic, the Atlanta having fora short time been employed with it, the 
Pensacola having been detached for other duty, and the Ossipee put out 
of commission. The Kearsarge was detailed to this squadron upon her 
return from the South Atlantic Station, with the crew of the Tallapoosa. 
The Yantic recently sailed for the West Indies, conveying Lieutenant 
Norris aud party, who will be engaged in the i Vi determination 
of longitudes. 

Owing to the unsettled condition of affairs upon the Isthmus, and to 
the Haytian revolution, these vessels have been stationed during most of 
the year in West Indian waters. Their presence at Port-au-Prince upon 
several occasions brought about a prompt and equitable arrangement 
of misunderstandings which might otherwise have resulted in long and 
‘tedious controversies, the principal of these occasions being the seizure 
of the steamers Haytian Republic and Ozama for alleged violation of 
the blockade. The negotiations which resulted in the release of the 
vessels reflected credit upon the officers concerned. , 

A riot having been reported on the guano island of Navassa, where the 
Navassa Phosphate Company, an American concern, is operating, the 
flag-ship Galena was dispatched to that place and secured nine of the al- 
leged ringleaders, who were brought to Baltimore and turned over to 
the Federal authorities. 

The Pensacola sailed in October for St. Paul de Loando, on the west 
coast of Africa, taking out the eae ee for the observation of the 
total eclipse of the sun, December 22, 1889, in pursuance of the act of 
March 2, 1889. 

The Riepardacns having been advised that three men had been left by 
the American schooner Anna on the uninhabited island of Arenas Cay, 
and were likely to perish by starvation, the Ossipee was sent there and 
rescued the two survivors. 

The South Atlantic Squadron continues under the command of Act- 
ing Rear-Admiral James H. Gillis, and consists of the flag-ship Rich- 
mond and the Tallapoosa, the former having been assigned to this sta- 
tion within the year. The Swatara was detached and ordered to the 
Asiatic Station via Madagascar, where she assisted in procuring the 
arrest and trial of the master of an American schooner, who was 
charged with the murder of the U. S. consular agent at Andakabé. 

The Alliance, having completed her cruise, was detached, ordered 
home, and put out of commission. 

The Asiatie Squadron is commanded by Rear-Admiral George E. Bel- 
knap, who assumed command April 4, his predecessor, Rear-Admiral 
Ralpk Chandler, having died suddenly at Hong-Kong, February 11. 
The vessels composing the squadron are the flag-ship Omaha, the Marion, 
Monocacy, Palos, and Swatara, the ‘Hssew having returned home upon 
completing her commission. 

The Pacific Squadron continues under the command of Rear-A dmiral 
L. A, Kimberly, and consists of the Mohican, the Adams, Alert, Nipsic, 
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- Pinta, Iroquois, and the store-ship Monongahela. The Trenton and Van- 
dalia were wrecked in the harbor of Apia on the 16th of March. The 
Nipsic was beached at the same time, but afterwards got afloat, and 
although she had lost her rudder and smoke-pipe, and was otherwise 
badly injured, she was repaired and fitted for the voyage to Honolulu. 
Here permanent repairs were made and the ship rendered fit to con- 
tinue her cruise. Much property was saved from the wrecked ships by 
their crews, who were thus given occupation until they could return to 
San Francisco. The correspondence relating to the disaster at Samoa 
will be found in the Appendix. 

The political uneasiness in the Hawaiian Islands renders the presence 
of a ship at Honolulu a necessary precaution, and one has therefore 
been kept at that point. 

The Huropean Squadron was under the command of Acting Rear- 
Admiral James A. Greer until the 24th of June, when he was ordered 
home. The Lancaster and the Quinnebaug were detached upon the 
completion of their commissions, leaving the Hnterprise, under Com- . 
mander B. H. McCalla, the only vessel on the station. ‘The Hnterprise 
was temporarily employed on the east coast of Africa, to investigate 
the case of the American schooner Solitaire, alleged to have been en- 
gaged in the slave trade, and to protect the lives and property of Amer-, 

ican citizens upon that coast, which were thought to be in danger from 
the natives. 

Squadron of evolution.—The completion of a sufficient number of new 
ships enables the Department to form a squadron of evolution. The 
squadron, composed of the Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Yorktown, 
sailed from New York November 18, for Europe, under the command 
of Acting Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, and with the addition of the 
Enterprise will constitute the United States naval force on that station. 

The Training Squadron consists of the Jamestown and Portsmouth, both 
of which have made the usual summer cruise, the latter having also 
made a cruise to the West Indies last winter. The Saratoga has been 
thoroughly refitted, in pursuance of the acts of June 20, 1874, and July 
26, 1886, and turned over to the State of Pennsylvania for use as a naut- 
‘Gl school ship at Philadelphia. 

Special and detached service.—The Despatch, Ranger, Michigan, and the 
Thetis continue on the same service as during last year. The Thetis has 
made a cruise to the Arctic, rescuing three of the survivors of the Amer: 
ican whaling bark Little Ohio, and one of the crew of the bark Ohio 
Second, the former wrecked on Point Hope on October 3, 1888, and the 
latter at Nanwak Island, Behring Sea, on June 6, 1889. 


DISASTER AT SAMOA. 


The severest disaster which has befallen the Navy in recent years 
took place at Apia, Samoa, on the 16th of March, 1889. During a hur- 
ricane on that date, two vessels, the Zrenton and Vandalia, were totally 
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wrecked, and the Nipsic was run on shore to save her from destruc- 
tion. Capt.C. M. Schoonmaker, Paymaster F. H. Arms, Lieut. F. E. 
Sutton, U. S. Marine Corps, and Paymaster’s Clerk John Roche, and 
46 enlisted men lost their lives in the performance of duty. The re- 
port of Rear-Admiral Kimberly, commanding the Pacific station, shows 
that nothing that skill or experience could suggest was left undone 
to avert the catastrophe, but the vessels, with old-fashioned engines 
and defective steam-power, were wholly unable to withstand the fury 
of the hurricane. The loss of the Trenton and Vandalia, two of the best 
of the old wooden fleet, is a serious blow to the Navy in its present con- 
dition. They were abandoned on the 7th of July, after much of their 
armament and equipment had been saved. The Nipsic proceeded to the 
Sandwich Islands, where she has since been repaired and fitted for act- 
ive service. ‘I'he escape of the British ship Calliope, by steaming out to 
sea in safety during the hurricane, illustrates the value of high-power 
engines in war vessels. 

The gallantry and fortitude displayed by Rear-Admiral Kimberly, 
his officers and men, at the time of the disaster, were such as to call 
forth the warmest commendations of the Department. 

The natives of Samoa rendered valuable assistance in the rescue of 
life and saving of property, and their efforts have been suitably re- 
“warded. Much suffering was caused among them by the destruction of 
their crops by the storm, and Rear-Admiral Kimberly was authorized 
to issne rations to them from the store-ship Monongahela, then at Pago 
Pago. 

The Department authorized the charter of a steamer in Australia to 
convey the survivors to San Francisco, where they arrived on the 20th 
of May, with the exception of a few officers and men who were detained 
at Apia to look after American interests until the arrival of another 
vessel. 

The heavy expense involved in the transportation home of the 
wrecked crews, amounting to about $50,000, should be made the sub- 
ject of a special appropriation, instead of beirg charged as a deficiency 
against the miscellaneous and contingent funds. 


NAVAL WAR COLLEGE. 


Recent legislation and administrative regulation have so complicated 
the situation of the Naval War College at Newport, R. L, that the 
Department does not feel justified in undertaking the construction of 
the building authorized March 2, 1889, until Congress shall have ex- 
pressed itself more definitely on the question of site. 

The Department feels no doubt, however, as to what that site should 
be. Goat Island has a restricted space, which is already sufficiently 
taken up. The Navy has only a right of temporary oceupation on the 
island, which may determine at any time. Under these circumstances, 
itis recommended that no additional buildings be placed there. On 
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the other hand, Coaster’s Harbor offers an excellent site, with abundance 
of room, and it can be reached by land. It belongs to the Navy, and 
it should ultimately be the headquarters of all the consolidated nava 
establishments at Newport, 

The present condition of things, in which the college is made a sort 
of appendage to the Torpedo Station, under the Bureau of Ordnance, 
should be corrected. It is attaching the greater to theless. The work 
of the Bureau of Ordnance has no connection with that of the War 
College, and no reason can be assigned for placing the college under 
that Bureau. Torpedo instruction should be a part of the training 
given in the science of war, but the school at which this training is 
undertaken should not be a torpedo school with a subsidiary course in 
naval strategy. Ultimately, all the educational establishments at 
Newport should be placed under a single officer, and the consolidated 
establishment, like all others pertaining to education, should be under 
the Bureau of Navigation. 

For the present, the Department has only to recommend that the 
building for which appropriation was made at the last session be placed 
on Coaster’s Harbor, and that the appropriation be made under the 
head of ‘‘ Bureau of Navigation.” 

The War College is unquestionably one of the most important institu- 
tions connected with the Navy. Its establishment, in 1884, represented 
a marked advance in naval development. Its work, even in the re- 
stricted sphere to which it has hitherto been confined, has been of im- 
mense benefit to the service, and it is of the highest importance that 
nothing should be done that willin any way interfere with its efficiency. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


Under the authority conferred by section 419 of the Revised Statutes, 
which provides that “the business of the Department of the Navy 
shall be distributed, in such manner as the Secretary of the Navy shall 
judge to be proper and expedient, among the following bureaus: First, 
a Bureau of Yards and Docks,” etc., I judged it proper and expedient 
to distribute anew certain.branches of Navy Department business 
among the bureaus, and to that end issued a general order June 25, 
1889, which order has subsequently undergone certain slight modifica- 
tions. 

At the time of my entry into office, and until the date of this order, 
the Navy Department, while it had the supervision of eight bureaus 
charged with special branches of manufacture or of supply of materials, 
contained no single office upon which devolved the detailed administra- 
tion of the working establishment. The details of construction of ships 
and engines, of accounts, of the care of health, of the manufacture of 
guns and other articles of equipment were fairly provided for, but the 
details of administering the Navy, as an existing force, its vessels in 
commission, its officers and its crews, were scattered, without system 
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or coherence, among a variety of offices, bureaus, and boards. The as- 
signment of officers to duty and, to a limited extent, the movements 
of shipsin commission, were in charge of an “ office of detail,” at the head 
of which was the chief of the Bureau of Navigation, which Bureau was at 
the same time supplying compasses, chronometers, and navigating in- 
struments, electric-light plant, ship’s libraries, and other miscellaneous 
articles. The enlistment and assignment of seamen belonged to Equip- 
ment, which was also engaged in the supply of another list of miscel- 
laneous articles, and in the manufacture of cordage, galleys, chains, 
and anchors. The direction of gunnery practice by ships in commis- 
sion was in charge of Ordnance, whose all-important duties in provid- 
ing the Navy with a modern armament left little opportunity for super- 
vising the occupations of vessels at sea. The examination of these 
vessels on their return from a cruise was the duty of a board of inspec- 
tion which was not associated with any bureau. The training of of- 
ficers and men was in part conducted independently by the Naval 
Academy, and in other parts assumed by Navigation, Equipment, and 
Ordnance. To all these fragments of authority there was no central 
unity of direction, except such as could be given by the personal atten- 
tion of the Secretary, to the exclusion of that broad and general super- 
vision over all executive business which is required by a department as 
comprehensive as the Navy; and cases were not infrequent where a 
ship received simultaneous orders from three separate bureaus which 
were so directly contradictory that it was impossible to execute them. 

With the obsolete vessels that until recently composed the whole 
naval establishment, the need of reform was not so apparent, since no 
mere system of administration could secure efficiency in a worthless 
fleet; and in view of the coming reconstruction of ships and armaments, 
any new regulations would be largely provisional. For this reason, 
the main effort of the Department for some time past has wisely been 
directed to supplying its most pressing wants. With the acquisition 
of modern ships and guns, however, as was pointed out by my pre- 
decessor, reform became an administrative necessity. 

The plan adopted is that which would be dictated by common sense 
in the management of any business concern, namely, to put the details 
of the working establishment in one office, and to separate from that 
office the details of construction, manufacture, and supply. The fleet, 
including vessels, officers, and seamen—training, assignment, enlist- 
ment, inspection, and practice—falls under the Bureau of Navigation, 
while miscellaneous branches of equipment, and the supervision of sub- 
ordinate offices connected therewith, or engaged in investigations not 
pertaining to administration proper, fall under the Bureau of Equip- 
ment. The Hydrographic Office, which would naturally be grouped 
under the latter class, is placed by the statute under the Bureau of 
Navigation, with which it has no logical connection, and it is therefore 
recommended that the law (section 431, Revised Statutes) be so amended 
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as to admit of its transfer to the Bureau of Equipment. Incidentally, 
the order aiso included the consolidation of branches of similar 
work which had grown up in different bureaus. Thus, electric lighting 
in general was under Navigation, and the supply of electric search- 
lights under Ordnance—a manifest absurdity, which has been corrected 
by placing all electric lighting where it properly belongs, under Equip- 
ment. The change has already produced the most beneficial results, 
and only requires this slight modification of existing law in reference 
to the Hydrographic Office to become a complete and homogeneous 
system. 

Another change of equal importance was made by this order. As 
already sugg gested, the work of the Navy Department. for some time to 

come must consist largely in the design and construction of modern 

vessels. Upon assuming charge of the Department I found that this 
work, so important, so complex, and involving such heavy expenditure, 
was conducted in much the same manner as the management of the 
working establishment—by separate bureaus acting independently and 
with no unity of direction except what was given by the Secretary him- 
self. In the old days of sailing ships the constructor was rightly placed 
in charge of the whole vessel, for he built the whole vessel. There were 
no engines, and the battery had no influence upon the construction of 
the ship otherwise than as an article of heavy furniture. Now the con- 
structor builds only the hull. The vital forces of the ship are given to 
her by the engineer. The hull can not be built until a definite conclu- 
sion has been arrived at as to the weight and disposition of the machin- 
ery, and that in turn, as well as the design of the hull, must be con- 
sidered with reference to the weight and disposition of the guns. To 
attempt to reach a conclusion by means of three co-ordinate bureaus 
working independently, without unity of direction, and without any 
established organization by which differences may be harmonized and 
an agreement reached, must produce delay, confusion, changes of plan, 
and additional expense. ° 

To remedy this serious defect the only plan which the law admitted 
was adopted; and it was provided in General Order No, 372 that the 
chiefs of the Bureaus of Yards and Docks, Ordnance, Equipment, Con- 
struction, and Steam Engineering should constitute a board having 
general supervision over the designing, constructing, and equipping of 
new ships for the Navy. The order brings together for consultation all 
the chiefs of bureaus who are concerned in the design and construction 
of the ship, her engines, battery, and equipment. The general plan of 
such designs must be agreed upon and a harmonious conclusion thus 
arrived at by all the independent agencies concerned before the detailed 
work is undertaken. Responsibility for delay can be placed at once 
where it belongs. It is not possible to say any longer that one bureau 
is waiting for another to reach a conclusion. Conclusions must be 
reached, and promptly reached, by the board. 
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In this connection I would suggest the propriety of a change in the 
name of the Bureau of Provisions and Olothing, which designation 
represents very imperfectly the functions of the Bureau. -It might 
properly be called the “ Bureau of Supplies and Disbursements.” The 
words ‘and Recruiting” should also be dropped from the designation of 
the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting. 

It is recommended that authority be given for the appointment of 
assistants to all chiefs of Bureaus, in the manner now provided for the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery (Rev. Stat., sec. 1375). 

The reports of the Bureaus, and of the Naval Academy, Naval Obser- 
vatory, and Hydrographic Office, annexed hereto, will be found to 
contain many important and valuable suggestions. 


ESTIMATES AND APPROPRIATIONS. 


As was predicted by the Secretary in the annual report for 1883, the 
policy adopted at that time of discontinuing repairs on the old wooden 
vessels, and removing them gradually from the list, has brought about 
a material reduction in the ordinary expenses of the Bureaus of Con- 
struction and Repair, Steam Engineering, and Equipment. The extent 
of this reduction is reported by my predecessor. In furtherance of the 
policy of retrenchment thus initiated, it has been found possible to re- 
duce the estimates for the support of the naval establishment, which 
are transmitted herewith, $1,168,023.95 below those presented by the 
Department last year. 

As appears from the report of the Bureau of Equipment, the general 
appropriation of that Bureau was practically exhausted on the Ist of © 
March last. All work on equipment of vessels fitting out was therefore 
stopped, and a large proportion of requisitions for necessary supplies 
was disapproved, great embarrassment to the service resulting. Not- 
withstanding these retrenchments, the necessary expenditures, many of 
which, being for vessels on foreign stations, were beyond the control 
of the Department, resulted in a deficiency of over $100,000. 

The practice of appropriating an amount too small to keep up the 
work of the Department, and then working off in advance the appro- 
priations of the next year by a provision in the annual bill that they 
“shall be immediately available” to cover deficiencies in the current 
year, will place the Department under the disagreeable necessity of ask- 
ing for a new deficiency appropriation before the year is ended. The 
general appropriation for the Bureau of Construction, under the head of 
‘Preservation and repair of vessels,” for the year now current, was 
reduced in this manner $150,000 before the year began, and it must 
therefore be supplemented by a new appropriation early in the ses- 
sion, unless the current work is to come to a stop. 

A deficiency for the past fiscal year also exists in the appropriation 
“ Pay of the Navy,” which is stated by the Fourth Auditor of the Treas- 
ury to have been “ partially caused by the payment out of that fund 
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of claims settled, under recent decisions of the Supreme Court, for lon- 
gevity and for service on board receiving-ships.” 

There will also be a small deficiency in the appropriation “Pay mis- 
cellaneous, 1889,” due to the causes which produced a similar deficiency 
last year, and which were thus explained by my predecessor in his an- 
nual report: 

The expenditures under this head of appropriation can not always be controlled 
and kept within the amount specifically appropriated, as from it are paid all travel- 
ing expenses of officers or others on public duty, and the travel performed is depend- 
ent upon the necessities and requirements of the service. 

The Department would call attention to the disadvantages of limit- 
ing, by act of Congress, the cost of vessels of specified requirements. 
It may be suitable in theory, but it works badly in practice. The sum 
named is necessarily conjectural to a large extent, and may be wide of 
the mark. After the type has been decided on, some particular feature 
of the design, involving a small excess over the limit, may make the 
difference between the efficiency and the inefficiency of the ship. An 
improvement not in itself expensive, yet which may be enough to turn 
a second-rate into a first-rate ship, may thus be prevented by the fixing 
of a limit. If the limit is too high it draws bidders up to it, if too low 
it postpones the contract to the next session of Congress. The con- 
struction of the Newark was delayed a year and a half pending a refer- 
ence to Congress for an increased limit. More recently, in the case of 
the two 3,000-ton cruisers (Nos. 7 and 8) the cost had been limited to 
$1,100,000, and the act authorizing them required that they should de- 
velop a speed of 19 knots. The lowest bid was $125,000 in excess of 
the prescribed limit, and the Department being thus compelled to delay 
the work, or to do it in the navy-yards, adopted the latter alternative. 
It is therefore desirable that the act should appropriate for a certain 
number of ships, and indicate their type and general characteristics, 
leaving the Department to award contracts to the lowest responsible 
bidder. 

In considering the economical administration of the Navy Depart- 
ment, a distinction must be drawn between the fixed charges, such as 
the pay of the Navy and Marine Corps, the charges for improvements 
authorized by statute, and the running expenses. The first are practi- 
cally outside of departmental control. The second class includes appro- 
priations based to a certain extent upon the Department’s recommenda- 
‘tions, but fixed in amount by Congressional action, prescribing certain 
specific works. These are the appropriations for the increase of the 
Navy, which are kept distinct from all others. A similar distinction, 
which has not hitherto been very carefully made, should set apart the 
expenses for permanent improvements at the navy-yards, and put them 
under this head. The third class includes the ordinary expenses of the 
eight bureaus and the miscellaneous and contingent funds. Itis in this 
class, amounting to something like five millions a year, that careful 
administration is most necessary to secure economical results. 
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In the last class of charges, most of which are under the detailed admin- 
istration of the bureaus, the Department intends to limit expenditures to 
the actual necessities of an efficient navy; but it believes that a navy, 
to be efficient, must be, to a reasonable extent, in a condition of readi- 
ness for war. The reduction in expenditure which followed the adop- 
tion of a fixed limit of repairs on wooden vessels may be maintained, 
in nearly all directions, until the wear and tear of service shall make 
repairs necessary to the new fleet, which it is to be hoped will not be 
for some time to come. On the other hand, one important item, that of 
coal, will necessarily show a large increase, as many of the new ships 
have little or no sail power, and all will be heavy coal consumers. This 
is a drain that must be met. A modern navy requires fuel no less than 
a railroad. It is the life of the cruising ship, and the eruising ships are 
the life of the whole establishment. Without a considerable increase, 
and that at no distant day, in the supply of coal, the new navy will 
stop running. 

The following is an exhibit of the estimates of the Department proper 
and the several bureaus: 

Department proper: 


PanmOl MUU GY YT ces os coats te eee oc Manet ee as $7, 656, 312. 00 
Praia MIS COM AICO US 2 aca dawn Sele memmeleaasceee aoe e 240, 000. 00 
ConmngenteNavy ase alas anit eens -o ee ees ao scnee 7, 000. 00 
—_—_——-— $7,903, 312.00 
Burento ni Varan sadn LOCKS 1< tc wats ewe ee Oiccewieins Lace Giemla cute ee a meee 1, 796, 836. 32 
Bureau of Navigation: 
ETOPOE Gan gece ein aaa) Saleen ce see eagle oats $164, 900. 00 
WavielN@S06 My enlecs saciecle con «lace ween camesecsnee 281, 617, 45 
——— 446, 517, 45 
Burean of Equipment and Recruiting ..< <<. 5-cceegs---4s002se> neue en 1, 128, 625. 00 
Bureau of Ordnance: 
PROD ELM pons ia tnancg Sea k's Stade alee sare So renee Sees $279, 224. 00 
ncreaseor: HHeUNaVyL ewe st tocs ot acco eee 3, 971, 500. 00 
Gun plant, Washington navy-yard..---.....---.-- 145, 000. 00 
Submarine torpedo-boat)..2. 0. 22.2. ene e cone eons = 150, 000. 00 
———— 4,545,724, 00 
Bureau of Construction and Repair: 
LO DOES Gee aaeta ate en atsa ae tae ai cereale ers emer eee $1, 194, 972. 50 
MIGRERSO OR NAVY Jo. ote anes cosets boetee ch eeu me 4, 000, 000. 00 
—————_ 5, 194, 972.50 
Bureau of Steam Engineering: 
BLOM CU Aan ments a mates Gat cameras Sa Tact ea see neni. ae #1, 000, 070. 00- 
IMCreAse Ol eNAMYicio-~ aa tenanec sca teenie eevee 1, 120, 000. 00 
i ————___ 2,120, 070. 00 
Bureaw of Erovisrons and Clothing \...ccc sce dee. se ene sen ee eee 1, 350, 392. 53 
HuUvcamon Medico. and Surgery vac. <. .a/deceesee cada onsen odanee cone 159, 500. 60 
Marine Corps: 
Pra VeOOPALUMOMGN. -clecsiscase eee aa aad aalunne ns $697, 492, 27 
Quartermaster’s department............-...------ 258, 811.72 


} a 953, 303. 99 


Total... 220s cases cece cone wean ee ce nrencccasuccusccsnesceeucns 25,599, 253, 79 
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_ APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENDITURES, AND BALANCES, FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1889. 


Heads of appropriation. 


Payiot tho iNav ccc. sceetatensis esse 
Pay, miscellaneous...... pais sink» cisiaie me! 
Continoent, NAV Ys.c5 aeaeas wes sen0 seks 
Pay of the Marine Corps.........--.- 
Marine Corps: 

HPOVISIONS. SAN. stares oe Sptereaa 


Miltary storesi2-...-<222.scnc.-5 
Transportation and recruiting... 
Repairs of barracks 
Hire of quarters 
Forage 
Contingent 
Pay, Naval Academy 


Naval Academy: 
Special course 


Repairs 
Heating and lighting 
Stationery 
Library 


Navigation and navigation supplies - 
Civil establishment, navigation 
Contingent navigation........--..... 
Naval War College .--. 
Ordnance and ordnance stores 
Ordnance: 


COMBE Ni CCOpeBPCOCrE Ee rorr Ore 
Torpedo Corps 
Equipment of vessels....---.. Seana 
Equipment and recruiting: 
Transportation and recruiting... 
Civil establishment..........---- 
Contingent 
Naval training station, Coaster’s 
‘arbor Island, Ryde 4... c0 woes ccs 
Maintenance, yards and docks 


Yards and Docks: 
Civil establishment.......----..- 
Contingent ...... aoa ci ca ame aini< 


Repairs and preservation at navy- 

yards 
Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Medical Department...........-...- 
Naval Hospital fund.........-..---+- 


Appropriations 

for fiscal year 

ending June 30, 
1889. 


Amount drawn, 
fiscal year 
ending June 30, 
1889, 


Balances 
undrawn, June 
30, 1889. 


$7, 082, 404. 00 
215, 000. 00 

7, 000. 00 

673, 807. 66 


62, 185. 05 
65, 000. 00 

~ 18, 000. 00 
10, 786. 50 
12, 500. 00 
10, 780. 00 
6, 560. 00 

3, 500. 00 
26, 322. 02 
104, 013.45 


5, 008. 00 
21, 000. 00 
17, 000, 00 

2, 000. 00 

2, 000. 00 

2, 500. 00 

800. 00 

1, 000. ov 

1, 500. 00 
32, 000. 00 
90, 000. 00 

9, 300. 00 

5, 000. 00 
10, 000. 00 

253, 000. 00 


15, 000. 00 


5, 000. 00 
65, 700. 00 
625, 000. 00 


30, 000. 00 
11, 525. 00 
15, 000. 00 


14, 000. 00 
165, 000. 00 


46, 580.70 
20, 000. 00 


300, 000. 00 
82, 367. 00 


57, 500. 00 
20, 000. 00 


24,525.00 


$5, 515, 376. 09 
205, 493. 02 

1, 954. 38 

561, 274, 42 


59, 691. 55 
65, 000. 00 
17, 943, 00 
10, 732. 50 
12, 214. 60 
10, 70. 00 

6, 560. 00 

3, 500. 00 
25, 980. 69 
103, 700. 00 


3, 136. 30 
14, 614. 91 
16, 496. 20 

1, 881. 48 

1, 570. 43 

2, 325. 51 

776. 23 
959. 58 

1, 500. 00 
29, 410. 69 
84, 364, 32 

9, 231, 24 

2, 171. 55 

5, 558. 29 

238, 057. 61 


11, 909. 66 
23, 847. 54 
4, 021. 38 
- 47, 555. 96 
535, 551. 


98, 373. 
11, 426. 
8, 156. 


10, 550 
150, 152. 


45, 111. 
19, 087. 


271, 383. 
46, 256. 95 
54, 397. 73 


20, 000. 00 


$1, 567, 027. 91 
9, 506. 98 

5, 045, 62 

112, 533. 24 


2, 493, 50 


1, 863. 70 
6, 385. 09 
503, 80 
118. 52 
429. 57 
174. 49 
23.77 
40.42 


3, 090. 34 
677. 46 
978, 62 

18, 144, 04 
89, 448, 23 


1, 626. 77 
98.79 
6, 843. 


3, 449. 76 
14, 847. 


1, 469. 36 
912. 84 


28, 616, 87 
36, 110. 05 
3, 102. 27 


Balances — 
undrawn Octo- 
ber 381, 1889.’ 


$715, 878. 10 
9, 726. 24 

4, 933. 53 
54, 261. 41 


244,12 
911. 48 


1, 447.79 


20. 27 


68. 76 
1, 404.19 
4, 391. 90 
9, 476.03 


2, 262. 44 
667. 63 

2, 065. 75 
100, 360. 45 


655. 91 
227.03 
1, 844. 35 


487,51 
1, 599. 81 


1, 540. 77 
7.39 


10, 412. 50 
14,009. 55 * 
5. 89 
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APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENDITURES, AND BALANCES, ETC.—Continued. 


Heads of appropriation. 


Medicine and Surgery : 
Repairs... 2. ceccnacscecowenewea 
- Contingent 
Provisions, Navy.....----ccsceesess-- 
Provisions and Clothing : 
Civil establishment ..... 
Contingent 
Construction and Repair...........-- 
Civil establishment, construction 
QUO p a sees eet etion sana aaa eles 
team machinerys.2...casnscccecenss 
Steam Engineering: 
Civil establishment 
Contingent 


enter ene w emacs semenene 


es ewrees case en 


ee erccetemasemeunseoe: 


Appropriations 
for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 
1889, 


$25, 000. 00 
25, 000. 00 
1, 066, 000. 00 


67, 287. 56 
30, 000. 00 
825, 000. 00 


20, 162. 01 
605, 000. 00 


17, 018. 63 
1, 000. 00 


12, 928, 624. 58 


———— 


Amountdrawn,! Balances Balances 
fiscal year | undrawn, June | undrawn Octo 
ouding June's0,)-" > 30, 1889. ber 31, 1889. 
1889, i 
$16, 411, 14 $8 588. 86 $2, 290. 51 
19, 331. 60 2D, 668740. sone ate nemaren cies 
681, 218. 17 384, 781. 83 10, 785. 24 
65, 510. 39 Areas YT 2, 611. 45 
27, 340. 90 2,659, 10 | 301. 96 
754, 265. 99 70, 734. 01 41, 205.73 
19, 924. 95 237. 06 558. 59 
540, 505. 78 64, 494. 22 25, 262. 67 
16, 923. 13 5. 50 357. 84 
844. 71 155. 29 65. 04 


10, 437, 902.57 


As will be seen from the foregoing exhibit— 


2, 490, 722. 01 


The amount of appropriations for the fiscal year 1889, including $2,500 
by appropriation warrant No. 10, for transportation and recruiting 
Marine Corps, 1889 ; also $117,000, which was by appropriation war- 
rant No. 13 transferred from ordnance and ordnance stores of said 
year; $12,000 to ‘‘ammunition for the Vesuvius” and $105,000 to 


1, 027, 344. 06 


-CTROCEEN CUNS AaNdeaMmmuUniLiONn, sWaAs'2-~ rete ajas soa ae een ete eran ee $12, 928, 624, 58 
Drawn by requisition to June 30, 1889 ......-...-..-.- Vobosetiemiciees 10, 437, 902. 57 
Balan Comiunaraw Ney Wyel lV SCO satis scares oem se calcte eee aeacicete sat 2, 490, 722. 01 
In hands of disbursing officers, June 30, 18890...... 2-2. scene nncoes 307, 034. 37 
2, 797, 756. 38 
Drawn by requisition from July 1 to October 31, 1889 .......-....... 1, 463, 377. 95 
; 1, 334, 378. 43 
Drawn by requisition from November 1 to November 21, 1889........ 171, 192. 34 
1, 163, 186. 09 
Due from pay of the Navy to officers and men......----. $680, 482. 19 
Due from pay of the Marine Corps to officers and men... 47, 200. 64 
727, 682. 83 
Available balance ets. ate see ease eo unos cece eee eee 435, 503. 26 


This balance will be decreased by liabilities incurred during the fiscal 
year 1889, 


SALES OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY AND VESSELS, 


As will be seen from the detailed statement given in the appendix, 
the total amount deposited in the Treasury from November 1, 1888, to 
November 1, 1889, as receipts from the sale, at public auction, of con- 
demned property pertaining to the Navy and Marine Corps, from sales 
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to other departments of the Government, from rents, interest, and pre- 
miums on exchange, was $87,372.18, including $16,000 proceeds of the 
sale of condemned vessels, which was covered into the Treasury by my 
predecessor. Of the total amount, $27,835.06 were carried to the credit 
of the proper appropriations and $59,537.12 covered into the Treasury 
in pursuance of law. 

The sales at Norfolk in September last of old materials condemned 
by statutory board, under the provisions of the second section of the 
act of August 5, 1882, have not yet been reported, and are therefore 
not included in the above total. They will net about $15,000. 

No sales of old vessels have taken place during the year. In pursu- 
ance of the act of August 5, 1882, the Juniata and Quinnebaug have 
been stricken from the Navy Register as “unfit for further service,” 
and in pursuance of the act of March 3, 1883, have been appraised. 
The sum of $940.47, being the balance on hand of proceeds of sales of 
old vessels, transferred to me by check on my entry into office, has 
been covered into the Treasury. 

The tug Pilgrim which was condemned and offered for sale in 1886, 
but for which no bids were made, was re-appraised July 6 last, and will 
shortly be re-advertised for sale. 

Of the other wooden vessels the Lancaster has been recently sur- 
veyed and ordered to be repaired for useas a gunnery shin. The Brook- 
lyn was also ordered to be repaired, but upon opening herup was found 
to be badly decayed, and a resurvey has been ordered which will prob- 
ably result in her condemnation. The Ossipee has been surveyed, and 
as it will cost $100,000 to repair her, including new boilers, it has been 
decided to remove the old boilers and use her as a sailing ship for the 
instruction of apprentices. 

On the 1st of March last the Department had directed the sale of the 
Monocacy, in accordance with the recommendation of a board of survey. 


_ The sale was advertised to take place May 18. On May 7 the Depart- 
- moent suspended the sale and ordered a resurvey. The board found 


the vessel was worth repairing, and that the repairs could be made at a 
reasonable cost. As a vessel of this class is indispensable for river 
service on the Asiatic station, and as the repairs, amounting to a little 
over $10,000, would put her in condition for three years, the necessary 
order was issued, and the work is now completed. 

The returns annexed to the report of the Paymaster-General show 
that the stock on hand at shore stations of articles belonging to the Navy 
June 30, 1889, amounted in value to $16,486,885.24. The largest items 
in the list are: Guns and carriages, $4,624,047.23; ammunition and ex- 
plosives, $2,292,120.05; oak timber, $1,721,485.63; paints and chemicals, 
$909,558.61, of which about $800,000 is represented by a stock of niter 
acquired during or subsequent to the war for prudential reasons; gun 
equipment and implements, $802,214.25; brass, copper, etc., $541,070.69; 
chain, $503,881.03, 
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These stores, which take up valuable space at navy-yards, andinvolve 
expense for preservation and custody, and a large part of which will 
never in any contingency be used, ought to be condemned under the 
act of August 5, 1°82, section 2, not being such as “can be profitably 
used by re-workipg or otherwise in the construction or repair of vessels, 
their machinery, armor, armament, or equipment.” The act requires 
that all such sales shall be at public auction, a method which is well 
adapted for small sales, but which gives opportunities for combinations 
of bidders against the Government, where the amounts involved are 
large. I recommend that this statute be amended so as to provide for 
sales in the discretion of the Secretary, either by public auction as at 
present, or by public advertisement inviting sealed proposals, in the 
manner now prescribed by law for sales of condemned vessels. 

A copy of the statement of the Fourth Auditor particularizing the 
several deposits on account of sales during the year will be found in 
the appendix. 


MARINE CORPS. 


The report of Col. C. G. McCawley, commandant of the Marine Corps, 
advocates an increase in the number of privates now appropriated for. 
The full strength of the force as prescribed by law is 2,500, but the 
appropriation allows only 1,600. This number is not large enough for 
the work to be done, and as a result the men are overtasked and deser- 
tions are frequent. An additional difficulty is caused by the insuffi- 
ciency of the appropriations for transportation and recruiting, which 
makes it impossible to open recruiting offices in the interior, and thus 
to fill up the ranks of the corps. A small addition to the amounts al- 
lowed would correct these evils. 


CENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT MELBOURNE. 


At the request of the State Department, Lieut. Adolph Marix was 
detailed for duty at the Centennial International Exhibition at Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, as disbursing officer and secretary of the United States 
Commission. He also served as superintendent of the United States 
court at the exhibition, and from January 15 until the close of the ex- 
hibition, March 31, 1889, he was in charge of the Commission, the Com- 
missioner having returned home. The services rendered by Lieutenant 
Marix are favorably referred to by the Commissioner. 


THE REVENUE MARINE SERVICE. 


The recommendation is made by the Board of Visitors at the Naval 
Academy, that the officers of the Revenue Marine Service should be 
taken from the graduates of the Academy. This suggestion is sound 
and timely, but does not go far enough. The extravagance of main- 
taining in the United States what are practically two navies, one for 
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ocean service and the other for coast service, supplied by two naval 
academies, one of which discharges half of its pupils at graduating, 
has at different times been pointed out, and nowhere more forcibly 
than in the reports of the Secretary of the Navy for 1882 and 1883. 
The report for 1882 says: 

Tn the interests of economy the change suggested is desirable. While the Navy 
proper is being reduced the Government is keeping up a revenue navy of 34 cap- 
tains, 86 lieutenants, and 65 engineers; in all, 185 officers. Two training-schools are 
maintained to do the work of one. The Naval Academy at Annapolis is sapplied with 
a full corps of instructors, and every appliance for the training at all times of 335 
naval cadets. At the same time, another school is maintained at New Bedford for 
the training of Revenue Marine cadets, covering the same ground, only in a limited 
degree, and with imperfect appliances. The Revenue Marine cadets receive $900 a 
year during their service at the school. 

Recent legislation has provided that only a part of each graduating class at Annap- 
olis shall enter the Navy, while the remainder shall be given a year’s pay, and 
remanded to private life. All these young men, upon whom the Government has 
bestowed a gratuitous education, are well fitted for their profession, from which 
they are thus excluded; and by opening the cruising cutter service to these graduates 
of the Naval Academy the Government will save, at a single stroke, the whole cost 
of a duplicate establishment. 

The Department therefore strongly recommends a consolidation of 
the coast-guard navy and the ocean navy. It is believed that no prac- 
tical difficulties lie in the way of its accomplishment. The present 
Revenue Marine, composed of some two hundred officers, should be 
taken bodily into the naval service and organized as a separate corps, 
to be known as the Revenue Marine Corps of the Navy, subject in all 
respects to the laws, and entitled to all the privileges which attach to 
the naval commission. 

The interests of the existing Revenue Marine officers being thus 
carefully guarded, their employment and emoluments will continue as | 
at the present time. As vacancies occur at the foot of the list they 
should be filled, not by special appointment, but by the temporary de- 
tail of junior naval officers, thereby diminishing the number of cadets 
discharged each year from the graduating class at the Academy. As 
the numbers of the Revenue Marine Corps decrease, the number of 
junior officers of the Navy employed on the duty would increase, until, 
in the course of time, the corps would pass away by the operation of 
natural causes, such as retirement, death, and resignation. 

As to employment, the officers of the Kevenue Marine Corps, as long 
as it lasted, and those of the Navy supplying the places made vacant 
in the corps, would perform the duties now incident to the Revenue 
Marine. The harbor boats now used by the inspectors of customs, 
which do not require a special corps of officers, should remain, as at 
present, exclusively under the customs service, as the light-house ten- 
ders are under the Light-House Board. The cruising cutters, however 
should be officered and manned by a force fully incorporated in the 


naval organization. 
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The duties of the Navy and Revenue Marine are identical in general 
character, and differ only in their administrative objects. One polices 
the ocean, the other the coast. The seizure of smugglers, the only duty 
of the Revenue Marine that has direct relation with the collection of 
customs, is precisely similar to the duty of naval officers in seizing ves- 
sels engaged in contraband trade in time of war. Other duties of the 
Revenue Marine, such as the enforcement of the neutrality laws and 
the suppression of piracy and of mutinies in merchant vessels, are now 
actually imposed on and performed by the Navy in common with the 
sister service. 

The rescue of distressed vessels and seamen on our coast is as much 
the duty of naval as of revenue officers, and the only reason why the 
former do not perform it is because they are not on the coast, or have 
no suitable vessels for the service. For the other miscellaneous duties 
of the Revenue Marine, such as the enforcement of the laws applicable 
to shipping, the prevention of unlawful traffic in fire-arms in Alaska, 
and the protection of the seal fisheries in Behring sea, naval officers 
are perfectly well fitted. Finally, in time of war both law and custom 
sanction the employment of the Revenue Marine in naval operations. 

The practical identity of the services lies in the fact that both are 
nautical, and both are military. There is absolutely no reason for a 
distinction between them, and a consolidation would inure equally to the 
advantage of both; and it is believed that the officers of both services 
would regard the change with favor. The Revenue Marine would be 
placed on a substantial footing, absolutely the same as that of naval 
officers, and could not fail to find satisfaction in being connected 
with the past traditions and future development of the Navy. The 
junior naval officers, who would gradually obtain employment in the 
cutters, would find the service of great practical benefit, and the knowl- 
edge they would thus obtain of the pilotage of our own coasts and har- 
bors would be an overwhelming advantage to the Government during 
their whole professional career. Finally, in the interests of a sound 
economy, the consolidation must sooner or later take place, and the 
sooner it comes the better it will be for the country, for the Navy, and 
’ for the Revenue Marine. 


It is now eight years since the Navy entered upon its present course 
of development. The sixteen years that preceded this period were 
marked by the reaction and relaxation that naturally follow a costly 
and hard-fought war. The turning-point was reached with the begin- 
ning of the year 1882, and it is now possible to estimate at their true 
value the successive steps by which this eight years’ development has 
been accomplished. The first was the rigorous limitation of repairs on 
the old wooden ships to a small fraction of their cost, and the removal 
from the list of those that could not be made serviceable within the 
limit. Without this bold and judicious measure the new navy would 
not yet have been commenced. The construction of efficient cruisers fol- 
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lowed atonce. The closing of unnecessary yards and the concentration 
of work at those remaining in operation was another act of retrench- 
ment which opened the way for a more profitable outlay. Out of it has 
grown the Washington naval gun-factory, a working establishment 
second in its way to no other in the world. 

The investigations of the Gun Foundry Board of 1883~84, of the Board 
of Fortifications of 188586, and of the special committees of the Senate 
and House, combined with the efforts of the Department and the man- 
ufacturers, contributed to the same result, and brought about the do- 
mestication in the United States of the manufacture of steel armor and 
gun-forgings, and of machine and rapid-firing guns. The Bureau of 
Ordnance, in whose work these converging influences united, has now 
begun the supply of high-power cannon of its own design and make, 
which are fully equal to similar guns abroad. The construction ef war 
ships has been continued successfully, the designs increasing in efficiency 
with every advance in the science of naval architecture. 

A like progress has been made in naval administration. The estab- 
lishment of the Office of Naval Intelligence and the employment of trained 
observers abroad in connection with it; the foundation of the War Col- 
lege, which has developed the study of problems of modern warfare in 
a manner at once scientific and practical; the consolidation of stores 
and accounts; and, it may be hoped, the introduction of unity of admin- 
istration into the management of the fleet and of unity of purpose into 
the bureaus concerned in ship design, armament, engineering, and equip- 
ment, are important steps in the direction of reform. To these meas- 
ures Congress, the Department, and, by no means least, the professional 
talent of the service itself, have all contributed. It is a work in which 
both the administrations covering the period have had their share, and 
the citizens of this country should congratulate themselves that its po- 
litical parties, instead of attempting to detract from and belittle each 
other’s contributions to naval development, are engaged only in a gen- 
erous rivalry to see which can do the Navy the most good. 

-Notwithstanding the progress of the last eight years, it must not be 
forgotten that the fleet has still only a nominal existence. During the 
past year four ships have been added to the list, and seven have been 
or will shortly be removed. At no previous time in the present cen- 
tury has the country been relatively so powerless at sea. The wooden 
ships are a makeshift, and will soon cease to be even that. The old 
- monitors are worse than useless. ‘The force actually available at the 
present time comprises eight modern vessels, of no great fighting power 
because of their weakness for defense. The main force has yet to be 
authorized. Until the United States has a fleet of twenty battle-ships 
with coast-defenders, cruisers, and torpedo-boats in suitable proportions 
for efficient defense, and an establishment in such working order, as 
to administrative machinery, officers, men, reserves, and vessels, that it 
can be brought without delay into effective action, the country can not 
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consider that it possesses a Navy; and a Navy it can never afford to 
be without. 

The true principle for us to follow is that laid down by President 
John Adams in his message of 1800, when he said: “ Seasonable and 
systematic arrangements, so far as our resources will justify, for a Navy 
adapted to defensive war, which may in case of necessity be quickly 
brought into use, seem to be as much recommended by a wise and true 
economy as by a just regard for our future tranquillity, for the safety of 
our shores, and for the protection of our property committed to the 
ocean.” 

B. F. TRACY, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
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THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


No. 4.—DISASTER AT APIA, SAMOA. 
REPORT OF REAR-ADMIRAL L. A. KIMBERLY. 


APIA, SAMOA, March 19, 1889. . 


Sir: It becomes my painful duty to report to the Department the 
disastrous injury and loss sustained by the vessels under my com- 
mand in the harbor of Apia during the hurricane which swept these 
waters March 15 and 16. When the gale commenced there were in the 
harbor the following men-of-war: U.S. ships Trenton, Vandalia, and 
Nipsic; H. B. M. ship Calliope, and H. I. G. M, ships Adler, Olga, and 
Eber. There were also a few merchant vessels and small craft. The 
Nipsic had the inner berth, and the Trenton (last to arrive) had the 
outer berth. 

Indications of bad weather appeared during the forenoon of Friday, 
March 15, and at 1 o’clock on that day I commenced preparations to 
meet a gale by sending down the lower yards and housing topmasts. 
Fires were lighted and steam raised. By 3 o’clock the gale had developed. 
It blew hard during the evening, and about 8 p. m. we parted our port 
bower cable. During the night it blew with great violence, but with 
aid of steam the vessels kept in good shape till morning. At daylight 
we had hoped for a moderation of the wind, but were disappointed. 
The gale set in with renewed fury, and early in the forenoon it was evi- 
dent that some of the inner ships were ashore and those nearer to us 
were riding uneasily. The flag-ship lost her wheel about this time. It 
carried away with a crash and seriously injured some of the helmsmen. 
Relieving tackles and spare tiller were applied promptly, but it was dis- 
covered that the rudder was broken, and soon it was entirely useless. 

The wind by this time was blowing with hurricane force and the seas 
were very heavy. The ship had begun to make water during the early 
morning. The hand pumps were manned and all bilge pumps in the 
engine-room puton. The water gained and threatened to put out the 
fires; the greater part of it seeming to come in through the hawse pipes 
which are situated on the berth deck. Every effort was made to stop 
the. entrance of water at this point, by jamming in bedding, and by 
putting woulding on the chains, and veering into the hawse pipes. It 
could be checked in this way but not stopped; for the violence of the 
seas was so great that it would force back everything that opposed it. 
All hands were set to bailing, and the handy billy rigged, but by 9.30 
a.m. the fires had been put out and the men driven up from the fire- 
room, Work at the hand pumps and with the buckets continued from 
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this time throughout the gale, with the hope of being able to relight the 
fires and keep the ship afloat. 

A little before noon the Calliope was seen to be very uneasy at her 
moorings, and soon she steamed towards us, having parted or slipped 
her cables, and making an effort to go out the harbor she came near 
colliding with us and steamed out in the face of the hurricane. In the 
afternoon, the wind having hauled a little, the flag-ship was more un- 
steady at her moorings and parted two chains, one soon after the other. 
We then drifted over towards the eastern reef, escaping the wreck of a 
merchant bark by the mere chance of her dragging as we approached. 
her. We drifted until our stern was almost against the reef. Destruc- 
tion seemed imminent, as the vessel was within a few feet of the reef 
for a long while and pitching heavily. We drifted in this position 
along the reef for a considerable distance until we came to where it 
turned more toward the eastward. Here we found smoother water and 
our remaining anchor seemed to hold quite well for a time. This posi- 
tion, however, put us directly in the hawse of H. I. G. M.S. Olga, 
which vessel had one of the smoothest berths in the harbor at this 
time. She was riding well and had control of her engines. Efforts 
were at once made to heave over the 8-inch rifle-gun from the fore- 
castle, to assist in holding, but it could not be done in time. We 
slowly drifted upon her, and she avoided us twice by skillful use of 
helm and engines, but soon after cut into our quarters, first one 
side, then the other, carrying away boat’s rigging and quarter galleries, 
but not essentially injuring the hull. 

During all this time the officers of the flag-ship made every effort to 
manage her by the storm sails and putting men in the rigging. We 
drifted by the port side of the Olga, and across to the western reef, 
dragging the anchor and tailing now on the western reef as we had be- 
fore done on the eastern. Some of the wrecked vessels were now in 
plain sight; Nipsic well inshore on good bottom, stern to the seas; Van- 
dalia sunk against the reef, masts standing and tops and rigging filled 
with men; spray and surf flying to their mastheads. ber nowhere to 
be seen. Adler on her side, high on the reef. The Olga had turned for 
the shore and going ahead under steam and sail was beached on good 
bottom and in a good position, stern to the seas. 

All this time the gale was blowing with unabated fury. About 6 
o’clock we were expecting to strike the reef momentarily. It was di- 
rectly under our stern; but, as on the eastern side, an under tow or 
current seemed to carry us along the reef and keep us just clear of 
striking. Thus we came on to where the Vandalia was lying, and it 
was evident that our stern would soon strike against her port side. As 
we approached her rockets were fired, carrying lines, with the hope of 
rescuing the people on her masts. This proved very successful, and 
the men from the main and mizzen were rescued first. Soon after we 
struck the Vandalia with violence, and her main and mizzen masts 
went by the board. We then swung gradually and settled into a posi- 
tion alongside of her, just touching the bottom, and our stern grazing 
a small wreck and the reef. The men were rescued from the foremast 
of the Vandalia, and thence on during the night we continued to beat 
upon the bottom and against the Vandalia with great force. 

The wind during this (Saturday) night blew with hurricane force 
squall following squall with hardly any appreciable interval. The seas, 
however, were not so high as they were further out, and we got throu gh 
the night without additional serious misfortune. A z 

Just before daylight the flag-ship was visited by two boats manned 
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entirely by natives, who carried lines to the shore. This was danger- 
ous work, owing to the darkness, to the sea and current, to the reefs 
and wreckage, and to the difficulty of approaching the Zrenton on ac- 
count of the Vandaliws wreck. 

The men were kept at the pumps and buckets without cessation, with 
a view to hauling off the ship, if possible, and keeping her afloat when 
the gale abated. In the morning the wind moderated. It was then 
ascertained that the propeller was missing. The ship had settled hard 
on the bottom, and the water could not be reduced; it was up to the 
engine-room platform and rising. Under these circumstances, and in 
the absence of any docking facilities or marine railway appliances and 
powerful pumps, the abandonment of the ship became necessary. 
Stores were gotten up as rapidly as possible, and the people got their 
effects ashore. Immediately thereafter the crew was set to work getting 
out and saving from her everything possible. On Monday the water 
was up to her gun deck, and she had settled a little on her portside. On 
Tuesday she had’settled more to port and was still lower in the water. 

The Vandalia is completely submerged, only her foremast and head- 
booms showing above the water. The Nipsic is lying in about 7 feet 
of water at low tide (rise and fall about 4 feet). She would probably 
have to be hauled astern some 500 feet to float her at high tide. She 
has lost her smoke-pipe, also her rudder, and her propeller is badly 
damaged. Her crew remain on board, and she keeps her bilges free of 
water by the steam-pump. I have ordered a board to investigate at 
once the possibility of saving the Nipsic, and to further investigate 
and report upon ali circumstances connected with the loss and damage 
of the vessels by the gale. The report of this board will be forwarded 
by the first opportunity after its receipt by me. The crews of the Van- 
dalia and Trenton are in barrack on shore. The Calliope steamed into 
the harbor this morning, showing signs of having experienced heavy 
weather. She goes to Sydney as soon as possible for repairs, and 
through the kindness of Captain Kane her diving outfit has been 
turned over to us, and it will be of the greatest assistance in saving 
stores. I commend his services to the Department, and trust that they 
will be regarded as worthy of recognition. ; 

Lieutenant Wilson goes to Auckland to report the catastrophe to the 
Department by cable, and to charter a steamer to take to San Fran- 
cisco the Vandalia’s crew and others of the squadron who are sick and 
disabled. By the Calliope I send a duplicate dispatch to Sydney to be 
forwarded by the United States consul to the Department. 

I have received the most valuable assistance from Malietoa Mataafa, 
who has sent a large number of his men to help in getting stores and 
public property from the ships. 

The Calliope when she went out the harbor carried 90 pounds of steam, 
making seventy-four revolutions, and then was just able to make head- 
way against the gale; and when outside, during the period of four hours 
she made no headway, engines running at full speed. 

I regret to report the following loss of life: 

On the Vandalia, four officers and thirty-nine men, viz: 


Capt. C. M. Schoonmaker. N. B. Green, bayman. 

Paymaster Frank H. Arms. . H. P. Stalman, bayman. 

First Lieut. F. E. Sutton, marine| C.H. Hawkins, steerage steward. 
corps. C. E. G. Stanford, landsman. 

Pay Clerk John Roche. W. Brisbane, cabin steward. 

George Murrage, bayman. Joseph Griffin, first-class fireman. 

B. F. Davis, engineer’s yeoman. M. Erickson, ordinary seaman. 

M. H. Joseph, engineer’s yeoman. Thomas Kelly, second-class fireman, 
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On the Vandalia—Continued. 


W. Howat, coal heaver. H. C. Gehring, private marine, 
C. P. Kratzer, ordinary seaman, Adolph Goldner, private marine. 
Thomas Riley, landsman. Frank Jones, private marine. 
John Kelly, ordinary seaman. George Jordan, private marine. 
Henry Baker, landsman. John Williford, private marine. 
John Hantchett, sergeant. Henry Wixted, private marine. 
Frank Lissman, sergeant. Aylmer Montgomerie, private marine. 
E. M. Hammer, seaman. Jobn Sims, private marine. 
George Gorman, carpenter. G. H. Wells, private marine, 

M. Craigin, captain after-guard. Charles Kraus, private marine. 
William Brown, first quartermaster. Ah Keau, cabin cook. 

T. G. Downey, paymaster’s yeoman. Ah Pack, seamen’s cook. 
Michael Cashen, corporal. Pen Dang, landsman. 

Nicholas Kinsella, corporal. Yee Hor, ward-room cook. 


On the Nipsie, seven men, viz: 


Joshua Heap, apprentice. David Patrick Kelleher, coal heaver. 
George W. Callan, apprentice. John Gill, seaman. 
Henry Pontseel, coxswain. Thomas Johnson, cabin steward. 


William Watson, first-class fireman. 


On the Trenton, J. Hewlett (landsman) was struck on the head by 
the breaking in of a port, and died soon after. 

During the entire time Captain Farquhar showed great care and 
good judgment in handling the ship through this terrific gale and never 
left the bridge. He was ably seconded by his executive and navigating 
officers, who did all in their power to save the ship. In fact, so far as I 
could observe, all the officers behaved extremely well under the trying 
circumstances and performed their duties cheerfully, effectively, and as 
well as could be desired. 

This disaster I classify among the incidents and accidents inseparable 
from the prosecution of duty. Its magnitude, however, gives it a dis- 
tinguishing feature which, fortunately, the service is rarely compelled 
to witness. 

Captain Farquhar has demanded a court of inquiry. No disinter- 
ested officers are available here. I therefore respectfully refer the entire 
matter to the Department, and if further investigation is deemed neces- 
sary I should be pleased to have a court of inquiry ordered. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
L. A. KIMBERLY, 
Rear-Admiral, U. 8. Navy, 
Commanding U. 8. Naval Force on Pacific Station. 


The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. | 
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ADDITIONAL REPORT OF REAR-ADMIRAL L. A. KIMBERLY; CONDITION 
OF VESSELS. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Apia, Samoa, March 21, 1889. 
Str: The Nipsic was off last night, and is now afloat without rudder 
or rudder-post, and her crew is engaged in trying to get up her chains. 
The Trenton is sunk, the water coming over the port side of her gun- 
deck at high water. I think her back is broken. She might possibly 
be freed from water if we had the proper appliances—powerful steam- 
pumps, etc. She has no rudder, rudder-post, or propeller, and lies with 
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her deck slightly inclined to seaward, She lies alongside of the wreck 
of the Vandalia, which is shoreward of her. The latter vessel is a total 
wreck and broken in two. At high tide the water rises over her top- 
gallant forecastle; only her foremast is standing. We are engaged 
securing moorings for the Nipsie and in wrecking the Trenton and Van- 
dalia. A good deal of what we save might be sold at public auction, 
to save expense of storing and transportation. Our sick and injured 
are doing well. It would perhaps be well to send a wrecking vessel 
here later in the season, to save the Trenton’s heavy guns, ammunition, 
etc. I have received from Capt. Henry C. Kane, Royal Navy, a diving 
suit and apparatus, and will use for all it is worth, but we ought to have 
another in case of accident to this. 

I hope the Department will not forget Captain Kane’s kindness to us 
in our distress; he commands H. B. M.S. Calliope, which vessel having 
but one boat, I gave to her one of our ten-oared cutters. Ag she did not 
consider it safe to lie here at this season of the year, she has sailed 
this morning for Sydney, where she will be repaired, as she was consid- 
erably damaged by the Olga colliding with her. Almost every vessel 
was at one time or another in collision with some other vessel, and a 
great deal of the damage which occurred was owing to this cause, 

If I can save the Nipsic, which can be done if the weather permits, 
I will send her under convoy to Auckland to be docked and repaired. 
Another ship should be sent here for the purpose of convoying her, as 
the risk of an improvised rudder is too great to send her there alone. I 
have still to learn of the condition of her machinery and propeller, but 
shall be informed in the course of a few days. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
L. A. KIMBERLY, 
Rear-Admiral, U. 8S. Navy, 
Commanding U. 8S. Naval Force on Pacific Station. 


The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


No. 8.—REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, 
Annapolis, Md., June 7, 1889. 


Sir: The Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy has the honor to 
submit the following report: 

The Board convened on the 1st instant, and organized by the election 
of Commodore George Brown, U.S. Navy, president, and Senator M.C. 
Butler, of South Carolina, vice president; Lieut. Richard Wainright, 
U.S. Navy, secretary, he having been detaiied for that duty by the 
Superintendent of the Academy. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


(1) Condition of admission to and discharge from the Academy.—Hon. M. C. Butler, 
Hon. H. A. Herbert, Hon. C. H. Grosvenor, Commodore George Brown. 

(2) Subjects of study and standard of scholarship.—Hon. H. M. Teller, L. C. Gar- 
land, LL. D., General F. A. Walker. 

(3) Grounds, buildings, and sanitary condition.—Hon. William McAdoo, Governor 
J. A. Beaver, Hon. C. H. Grosvenor. 

(4) Seamanship, ordnance, and navigation—Commodore George Brown, Governor 
J. A. Beaver, Hon. Wililam McAdoo. z 

(5) Discipline, drill, practical exercises, administration and police.—General 8, L, 
Woodford, General F, A. Walker, Hon. M. C. Butler. 
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(6) Steam, mathematics, physics, and mechanics.—Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, Prof. Oren 
Root, General F. A. Walker. ; 
(7) English studies, modern languages, drawtng, physiology, and hygiene.—Prof. Oren 
Root, L.C. Garland, LL. D., Hon. H. M. Teller. 
(8) Finance and library.—Hon. H. A. Herbert, Commodore George Brown. 
(9) Final report.—Hon. C. H. Grosvenor, General 8. L. Woodford, Dr. T. C. Mend- 
enhall, Commodore George Brown. 
General Stewart L. Woodford was elected orator. 
Sessions of the Board were held daily during the continuance of the examinations. 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION TO AND DISCHARGE FROM THE ACADEMY. 


The Board, after careful consideration of the subject, unanimously 
recommends that the academic course be reduced from six to four years, 
and that at the end of four years the graduates be commissioned as en- 
signs. It also recommends that it shall be required bv law that the 
designation of persons for appointment, and their alternates, to fill va- 
cancies occurring from graduation, be made one year in advance when 
practicable. 

The Board also recommends a change in the law fixing the maximum 
limit of age for entrance into the Naval Academy at twenty (20) years. 
In its opinion nineteen (19) years is the better limit. 

The Board has made diligent inquiry in order that it might ascertain, 
if possible, the effect upon cadets of the law, first enacted in 1882, lim- 
iting the number of admissions into the Navy. 

It was reasonable to suppose that some cadets, seeing no fair prospect 
of a commission, would become discouraged and cease to pursue their 
studies with diligence. There is testimony tending to show that, in some 
degree, this is true. The Board believes that the value of the course 
of instruction, both to those who reach graduation and to those who fail 
of graduation, is impaired by the painful smallness of the number of 
those who can reasonably hope to attain positions in the naval service. 

While it appears that the morale, discipline, and scholarship of the 
Academy have improved in the last four years, yet the Board is confident 
that the intense competition which necessarily arises under the opera- 
tion of the act of 1882 is inconsistent with an altogether healthful pur- 
suit of the studies of the course. 

It would be very desirable for the Government to find, if practicable, 
occupation for more cadet graduates than are now taken annually into 
the naval service. It seems to the Board that Congress might well 
consider the propriety of putting these young men, so far as may be, in 
the revenue marine service, filling all vacancies there by appointment 
from the graduates of the Academy. These would be so many more 
prizes for diligence, and certainly it would not be an undesirable thing 
to have naval officers acquire the knowledge of our coasts and ap- 
proaches that would be attained in that service, the duties of which re- 
quire constant watchfulness over every avenue and landing by which 
an enemy could approach from the sea. 

If the number of those who are to be received into the service can 
not be increased, it would, in the judgment of the Board, be better that 
a much smaller number should be admitted into the Academy. 


SUBJECTS OF STUDY AND STANDARD OF SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Board finds: 
_ (1) That no subject of study is embraced in the present course which 
is not essential or highly important in the education and training of 
naval cadets, under the general system prevailing. 
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(2) That the proportions according to which tlie aggregate time at 
the disposal of the academic board has been divided between the sev- 
eral subjects of study are,in general, very judiciously taken. 

(3) That no subject which can be deemed essential to the proper ed- 
ucation and training of naval cadets, under the general system pre- 
vailing, is now omitted from the course of instruction, excepting only 
international Jaw, and the Board is unanimous and earnest in the opinion 
that this branch of study should be held to be absolutely indispensable. 

Believing that it is not advisable to add anything to the present 
weight of studies in the Academy, it recommends that room be made 
for this branch of instruction through a reduction in the volume of 
work in this or some other department. 

(4) The Board finds that, while the course of study at the Academy 
is Severe, as it ought to be, the requirements of instruction are not ex- 
cessive. After careful consideration the Board is satisfied that the de- 
mands upon the time and strength of the cadets are not greater than 
is consistent with health and mental soundness. 

The Board’s observation of the cadets, as well as the testimony of 
the medical officers of the Academy and other members of the corps of 
instruction, shows that the young men pursuing these studies are vig- 
orous, active, vivacious, with a degree of mental spontaneity and phys- 
ical alertness which could not be exhibited by men who had habitually 
been overweighted or kept under undue strain. 

The Board notes, with gratification, the instruction given in the me- 
chanic arts, and hopes that opportunity will be found for a large exten- 
sion of these studies and exercises during the summer or otherwise, and 
the introduction of the cadets into the shops at an earlier period of the 
course. 


GROUNDS, BUILDINGS, AND SANITARY CONDITION. 


The Board heartily indorses the report of the Board of Visitors last — 
year as to the excellent condition of the grounds and buildings; clean- 
liness and order are everywhere observable, and the good health of all 
at the Academy bespeaks its sanitary condition. 

As recommended last year, a new boat-house for the storage of the 
steam-launcbes and boats has been appropriated for by Congress and 
is now being built. There is also in course of construction a new brick 
building to be used as @ sail and rigging loft. This will do away with 
the use of the present frame building on the dock and lessen the dan- 
ger of fire. These buildings will serve a useful purpose. 

The Board again recommends that some use or disposal be made of 
the unused hospital building. It thinks thatif no use can be found for 
the building by the Government the same should be sold. 

The additional land adjoining the Academy grounds, for the pur- 
chase of which Congress provided at its last session, has not yet been 
bought, owing to the fact that the owners demand a larger sum than 
that appropriated for this purpose. Measures are now being taken to 
condemn this land to Government use under due process of law, and at 
a price to be thereby fixed. 

The Board has been impressed, as were its immediate predecessors, 
by the necessity for.additional houses for officers detailed for duty at 
the Academy, many of whom are now obliged to live, at no little ex- 
pense, outside the Government reservation ; therefore the Board unan- 
imously recommends that additional quarters be furnished for the in- 
structors of the Academy. 
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SEAMANSHIP, ORDNANOE, AND NAVIGATION. 


The Board witnessed, with much interest, the drills and exercises of 
the cadets in practical seamanship on board of the Wyoming, the target 
practice with great guns on board the same ship, and the artillery and 
infantry tactics on shore. 

In the exercises on board of the Wyoming the ship was gotten under 
way and steamed to a favorable position in the bay, the cadets perform- 
ing all the duties usually required of seamen and the forces of the en- 
gine and fire rooms. 

The exercises in making and shortening sail, sending up and down 
light masts and yards, and in the ordinary evolutions of handling ship 
were performed in a very satisfactory manner and with commendable 
spirit. The cadets labored under great disadvantages, due to the 
heavy spars, old-fashioned blocks, and poor-fitting sails. Such obvi- 
ously imperfect appliances will not probably exist when the practice- 
ship, already appropriated for, is completed. That ship should be of the 
most modern type in all departments; she should be square-rigged on 
at least two of her masts, and she should have an extra suit of sails, 
especially for exercises. 

In the department of ordnance the practical work shows evidences of 
careful training. The drills of artillery and infantry were creditable to 
the instructors as well as to the cadets. The target practice from the 
Wyoming, when under way, was most excellent in details and results. 
The regulation target was anchored, and the ship maintained a position 
about 1,200 yards from the target. The target was struck frequently, 
and of the many shots fired, but few, if any, would have failed to strike 
a small-sized vessel. It was particularly observable that the training 
and instruction of the cadets had been such as to give them that perfect 
confidence in their guns which is essential to good gunnery. 


DISCIPLINE, DRILL, PRACTICAL EXERCISES, ADMINISTRATION, AND 
POLICK. 


The discipline of the Academy is all that is required for a high order 
of military training. The regulations are necessarily exacting, but are 
so enforced by those charged with this duty as to establish pleasant 
relations between them and the cadets. The example shown by the 
officers of the Academy has a beneficial effect in this respect. 

The amplest opportunities were afforded the Board to judge of the 
proficiency of the cadets in their various drills, which was found to be 
most gratifying and satisfactory, all movements being executed with 
the precision resulting only from a thorough personal understanding of 
the subject. 

The system of practical exercises which has been adopted is com- 
mended, and in the matter of administration and police, after careful 
investigation and consideration, no changes suggest themselves. 


STEAM, MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND MECHANICS. 


The reorganization of the course of study and practice at the Academy, 
in virtue of which those who enter the Engineer Corps of the Navy aré 
selected at the end of the third year of their course, and are provided 
with special studies and exercises during the fourth year, makes it im- 
perative that the facilities for work in steam-engineering be enlarged 
and amplified. 
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The equipment now available in this department, although excellent 
in its way, is much of it obsolete. Marked improvement in the con- 
struction of marine engines and boilers has been made since this equip- 
ment was supplied, and young men well drilled in the useand construction 
of the steam apparatus now at hand, would find themselves quite unable 
to manage easily and successfully the best engines of modern construc- - 
tion which are being placed in the new ships, It is, therefore, very im- 
portant that a new triple-expansion marine engine, of the best type, be 
built for the use of the department, and that the boilers now in use b 
replaced by those of modern construction. 

Some arrangement should also be made for absorbing the power of 
the engine by submerging the screw, if possible, or by other available 
method, so that the engine may be worked under conditions similar to 
those obtaining at sea. 

It is also believed that the addition of a small stationary engine, es- 
pecially designed and constructed for purely experimental purposes, 
would be of great value. With it should be provided suitable dyna- 
mometers for measuring its available horse-power ; apparatus for carry- 
ing on evaporating tests, fuel tests, etc. Additional appliances are also 
needed for the better study of the properties of steam. 

The machinery and equipment ot the machine-shop are good and prob- 
ably sufficiently complete for the demands likely to be made, but: the 
facilities for wood-working should be enlarged, and it should be sup- 
plied with power. The blacksmith-shop should also be supplied with 
a power-blast for the forges, 

The practical exercises of the cadets in the work-shops furnish evi- 
dence of excellent instruction and emphasize the importance of this 
feature of their course. 

The modern war-ship is a vast and complicated machine, She is 
propelled by machinery, steered by machinery, her guns are loaded, 
directed, and fired by machinery. The mechanism by means of which 
all this is accomplished is intricate and often delicate, and its various 
elements are so related to each other that failure, although but tem- 
porary, of an apparently unimportant device to properly perform its 
functions might lead to a complete paralysis of the whole. 

This fact makes the possession of mechanical ingenuity and skill one 
of the important qualifications of a successful officer, and it, therefore, 
seems to this Board that the cultivation of manual dexterity through 
work-shop practice might well be begun earlier in the course than at 


‘present, and a somewhat larger proportion of the summer devoted to 


it. The effect, both primary and secondary, of such practice is good, 
and its influence upon the work of the cadet in other parts of his course 
can not fail to be beneficial, 

The cizeumstances under which the Board visited the Academy ren- 
dered an actual inspection of the methods in use in the various depart- 
ments of instruction impossible. Without such actual inspection it is 


- impossible to speak with certainty and confidence regarding the 


method. It is the sense of the Board that it would be well that a cer- 
tain number of the Board of Visitors be designated to come to the 
Academy prior to the closing week of the academic year and examine 
the work in progress. Much information was gained, however, by in- 
terviews with the heads of these departments, and by the inspection of 
examination papers. Knowledge thus gained has led to the belief that, 
in the main, the instruction is thorough and efficient. 

The course in mathematics is extensive and exacting, but not un- 
necessarily so, since it is the foundation, upon the integrity of which 
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depends a large share of the professional culture of the cadets. The 
instruction given is, in the main, excellent, but the scheme adopted in 
the division of the cadets into sections, and the subsequent instruction 
of these sections, is one of which the Board can not approve. While 
reluctant to express opinions in strong condemnation of methods which 
must have received the approval of the Academic Board, it can not 
refrain from declaring its belief that any system which restricts the 
instruction of the head of the department, naturally more experienced 
and capable than his assistants, to that section of the class which is 
highest in scholarship, is false in principle and pernicious in practice, 
under the conditions which exist at the Academy. 

The advantage which, in the very beginning, is thus given to students 
who may enter a little ahead of their fellows, or who are a little more 
ready in recitation, or whose memory is more retentive, is likely to be 
held through the system of daily marks and averages, to which undue 
prominence may be given. 

The existence of this system is, unquestionably, one of the reasons 
why so small a proportion of a class is graduated. In the judgment 
of the Board the so-called “ electives,” which are really ‘“ extras,” should 
be given up so far as they take the form of recitations upon which marks 
are given which are allowed to tell upon the cadet’s rank. Such time 
as can be spared by the better scholars should be devoted to prac- 
tical exercises or to recreation. 

The department of physics is, for the most part, well equipped, and 
as far as known to the Board the methods of instruction are in agree- 
ment with those adopted by the best institutions of learning. Thesub- 
ject is of great and growing importance to the naval officer, and an in- 
crease in the facilities for instruction along certain lines is demanded. 

The extensive application of electrical apparatus on board ship for 
lighting and other purposes calls for the establishment at the Academy 
of an electrical plant similar to that in use on the best equipped vessels, 
so that the cadets may become practically familiar with its manage- 
ment. A lighting plant for certain of the buildings of the Academy, 
notably the study-rooms of the cadets, would not only bedesirable on 
general principles, but would also be a valuable addition to the facilities 
for instruction in the physical department. 

The system of change in instructors by detail from the active service 
of the Navy, while possessing advantages in some departments, is not 
calculated, in the @pinion of the Board, to produce the best results in 
such a rapidly-expanding department as that of physics, and it is there- 
fore recommended that a permanent assistant to the head of this de- 
partment be provided for. 

The course of study in applied mechanics is complete and thorough, 
but the addition of some appliances for the experimental study of the 
laws of elasticity, the elastic limit, elongation, and torsional rigidity of 
materials used in construction would be very desirable. 


ENGLISH STUDIES, MODERN LANGUAGES, DRAWING, PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND HYGIENE. 


The work in these departments, as evinced by the results presented to 
the Board, has been well conducted, when the narrow limits of time al- 
lowed are considered. 


FINANCE AND LIBRARY. 


The finances of the Academy seem to be well administered, the books 
correctly kept, and the system of checks and balances adopted to pre- 
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vent improper expenditures appears to be efficient, and the interests of 
the Government and the cadets are carefully guarded, and the new 
system of accounts adopted during the last winter works admirably. 
The library is well arranged, neatly kept, and is, altogether, well 
managed. The new building is admirably adapted to the purpose for 
which it was built and will afford ample room for many years. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 


GEO. Brown, 
Commodore U. 8. N., President. 
M. ©. BUTLER, 
U. S. Senate, Vice-President. 
H. M. TELLER, 
U. &. Senate. 
H. A. HERBERT, 
House of Representatives. 
Wm. McApoo, 
, House of Representatives. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, 
President Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
T. C. MENDENHALL, 
President Kose Polytechnic Institute. 
L. C. GARLAND, LL. D., 
Chancellor of Vanderbilt University. 
OREN ROOT, 
Professor of Mathematics, Hamilton College. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD. 
Hon. B. F. Tracy, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., November 15, 1889. 

Str: The first annual report made by any Secretary ‘chronicles and 
discusses chiefly, as a rule, those acts performed under the direction of 
his predecessor; but at present, in addition to this labor (by no means 
light to one connected with the service so short a time), the Secretary 
of the Interior has to record several very important events that have 
taken place in his Department during the present administration. 
Some of these have been consummated since the termination of the last 
fiscal year; but nevertheless it is deemed proper to recount their pro- 
gress up to the time of this report. 

Your attention is first called to these as they successively occurred: 
The opening of Oklahoma; the succeessful negotiation of a treaty with 
the Sioux Indians of Dakota, and the advent into the Union of the four 
new States, North Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, and Montana, 
none having entered previously for thirteen years. 


OKLAHOMA. 
DOMAIN. 


Congress, by the act of March 1, 1889 (25 Stats., 735), ratified an 
agreement entered into by the then Secretary of the Interior on behalf of 
the United States with the duly authorized delegation of the Muscogee 
or Oreek Nation of Indians, whereby, in consideration of $2,280,857.10, 
these Indians ceded to the United States complete title to the west half 
of their domain, containing 3,402,450.98 acres, lying in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. 

By section 12 of the Indian appropriation act of March 2, 1889 (25 
Stats., 1004), the Seminole Nation of Indians, in consideration of 
$1,912,942.02, released and conveyed to the United States all their 
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title and claim to certain lands in the Indian Territory ceded by these 
Indians to the United States by article 3, treaty of 1866 (14 Stats., 756), 
containing an area of 2,037.414.62. Thus the aggregate of these two 
cessions is 5,439,865.60 acres. By the thirteenth section of this appro- 
priation act, provision was made that the lands so acquired, except the 
sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections, should be opened for settlement by 
proclamation of the President, and disposed of to actual settlers under 
the homestead laws only. But it was found upon careful examination 
that of all these lands so acquired 3,552,064.13 acres were in the 
possession and occupancy of various other Indian tribes, under laws 
treaties, or executive orders, and that only 1,887,796.47 acres were 
unoccupied and in condition to be opened. 

The proclamation required by the law was issued by the Presi- 
dent on March 23, 1889, in which the boundaries of the unoccupied 
portion of the land were carefully described. It was opened to settle- 
ment at and after the hour of 12 o’clock noon of the 22d day of April 
following. ‘This portion of territory was surrounded entirely by other 
lands in possession of Indian tribes, and was inaccessible, necessarily, 
except by passage over these reservations. Among these was the 
“ Cherokee Outlet,” stretching along the northern border, some 60 miles 
wide, and extending to the southern line of Kansas. 


WANT OF TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT. 


Unfortunately Congress had prepared no system of government for 
this domain of Oklahoma, such as other Territories enjoy. There was 
“neither governor nor secretary, neither United States commissioner, nor 
notary public, nor justice of the peace. The jurisdiction, it is true, of 
the United States courts of Texas, of Kansas, and of Arkansas ex- 
tended over this domain as well as over much other territory from which 
this had been taken; but these courts were at a great distance from 
Oklahoma, and had jurisdiction only of crimes punishable by death or 
imprisonment at hard labor. There was established also by the act of 
Congress approved March 1, 1889 (25 Stats., 784), a United States 
court, whose jurisdiction extends over the whole Indian Territory, 
bounded by the States of Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, and the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico, to which is given exclusive original jurisdiction 
over all offenses against the laws of the United States committed within 
the Territory, so defined, not punishable by death or imprisonment at 
hard labor, and in all civil cases between citizens of the United States 
residents of the Indian Territory, or between citizens of any State 
or Territory therein and any citizen or person or persons residing or 
found in the Indian Territory, when the value of the thing in contro- 
versy, or damages, or money claimed, amounts to $100 or more, 
or where the controversy arises out of mining rights not exceeding in 
value $100; but the jurisdiction does not extend to controversies between 
persons of Indian blood only. 
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Under this same act an attorney and marshal for this Territorial court 
were legally appointed, the marshal having power to appoint one or 
more deputies, having the power to perform the like duties and be 
removable as other deputy marshals. There were two terms of the 
court to be held, each at Muscogee, in the Territory, on the first 
Monday in April and September, and such special sessions as might 
be necessary for the dispatch of the business of the court at such 
time as the judge might deem expedient, with power of adjournment. 
The marshals of the other United States courts located in the surround- 
ing States also had power to enter and serve process within Oklahoma for 
offenses where, as above-mentioned, those courts had jurisdiction. 
Beyond this, very defective system for a new settlement, where many 
contentions do not arise to the amount of one hundred dollars in value, 
there is no law to be judicially administered, and no one but a marshal 
of a distant United States court with executive power; and this is, or 
should be, limited by his writ. 


THE LAND OFFICES. 


At the same time with the proclamation and by force thereof, there 
were established two land offices, one at Guthrie and the other at King 
Fisher stage station, to provide a site for each of which a small portion 
of land was reserved. In preparation for the opening of these there 
were appointed registers and receivers for the respective offices, ex- 
perienced clerks were sent out from the General Land Office to assist 
in the opening business, and two inspectors were commissioned to have 
the land-office buildings erected and to supervise and direct everything 
that would tend to the effectual establishment and peaceful preserva- 
tion of general law and order. 

Upon due request, a military force also was detailed by the Secretary 
of War to keep the people on the northern boundary of the Cherokee 
outlet, and beyond the boundaries of Oklahoma, until noon of April 22, 
For, upon the proclamation being made that this territory would be 
opened, many thousands of citizens had gathered upon its borders, 
each eager to gain an early and profitable claim under the homestead 
laws. Under instructions from this office, on consultation with the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Pickler, one of the inspectors mentioned, pro- 
ceeded to his task promptly, had the buildings for the land offices pre- 
pared for erection, placed upon wagons, and conveyed into the Indian 
Territory ready for “the opening;” and upon the stated day the offices 
were opened, the land officers and their clerks were in their places, the 
business of the Government was promptly commenced and has ever 
since been performed. 

The great body of the people, with that respect for law which marks 
our citizens, awaited the hour allowed for their advent into the Terri- 
tory; those to the north, in the mean time having been permitted to 
cross over the Cherokee outlet to the northern border of Oklahoma 
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itself. When the hour fixed by the proclamation arrived these great 
multitudes rapidly advanced; some by railroads, some by private con- 
veyances, some on horseback, and many on foot, and seized and occu- 
pied their homesteads literally upon the run. Although, of course, the 
rush was very great and the desire of each person was to secure the 
best claim possible, it is a most honorable and memorable fact that 
the opening of so large an amount of land was attended with the loss of 
but very few lives, and these, two or three, occurred from personal com- 
bats. It may be said without the least exaggeration that between the 
hour of noon and the setting of the sun there were established in this 
domain towns and cities, each of several thousand inhabitants, and that 
a great part of the whole Territory was claimed and settled upon. The 
seed of these hours of planting has already developed there into won- 
derful results of Christian American civilization. 


ILLEGALITIES, 


But the observance of law was not universal. It is to be deplored 
that while this great body of our people were obeying the laws, and 
patiently submitting to a military patrol force they could have over- 
powered, there had crept into the Territory a number of individuals 
who, before the hour appointed, selected town-sites and homestead 
claims, and, by this illegal opportunity, to the great disadvantage of 
others, attempted, at the appointed hour of noon, to establish these 
sites and claims in defiance both of the proclamation and the statute 
under which it was framed, which latter reads as follows: 


* * * Until said lands are opened for settlement by the proclamation of the 


President, no person shall be permitted to enter upon and oceupy the same, and no person 
violating this provision shall be permitted to enter any of pee. lands or acquire any 
right thereto. 

One town site was thus illegally attempted to be laid at Guthrie, and 
certain valuable quarter sections around it to be secured by the same 
persons who had seized upon the town site; and it was claimed that 
even a number of the United States officers themselves, who had 
been permitted to enter the Territory for the purpose of preserving 
the peace, or otherwise officially acting, took advantage of the situa- 
tion to claim tracts of land they had selected before the hour allowed, 
or connived at the illegal actions of others in this respect. Miaus 
others had obtained entrance under one pretense or another. But in- 
asmuch as these questions may yet come before the Secretary of the 
Interior for decision, the matter will not be here further discussed than 
to say there should, in my judgment, be no legislation ratifying any acts 
these law-breakers have done in disregard of justice and fair treatment 
and to the injury of the law-abiding citizens, 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


But in addition to those from a disregard of this prohibition of the 
proclamation there arose other difficulties affecting titles and good gov- 
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ernment from the want of established laws. These concern particularly 
the titles of the town sites. 

Section 13 of the act.of March 2, 1889, contains the following provis- 
ion respecting town sites in Eivahcs: 

The Secretary of the Interior may, after said proclamation and not before, permit 
entry of said lands for town sites, under sections 2387 and 2388, Revised Statutes 
United States, but no such entry shall embrace more than one-half section of land. 

Inasmuch as the two sections just mentioned designate certain town 
or other officials who alone can apply to make town-site entries, and as 
no Territorial or State government, having authority to provide for such 
officials exists in the Territory, it has been held by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office that no such. entries can be made there until 
further legislation by Congress. 

The sections last above referred to require that to effect a town-site 
entry the town shall be incorporated, in which case the entry may be 
made by the corporate authorities, for which the mayor may act; or if 
the town is not incorporated that the judge of the county court for the 
county in which said town is situated may make entry. But as there 
are neither laws for incorporating town nor county organizations exist- 
ing in Oklahoma, it does not appear possible for entries to be effected 
under said sections. The Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
however, directed the register and receiver at each of the land offices 
to report the same and await further instructions before allowing entries. 
The subject will be found discussed at length in his report. 

Thirteen applications for town-site entries had been made up to the 
30th of June in the Guthrie district and seventeen in the King Fisher 
Station district, making thirty in all in the Territory. Of these appli- 
cations eight have been rejected by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office on account of gross informality, and the twenty-two remain- 
ing were without definite action. 

Immediately upon the opening of the Territory, on these sites there 
grew up villages, towns, and I may say cities. 


POPULATION OF OKLAHOMA. 


A careful estimate, based upon the judgment of reliable men of the 
Territory, makes the present population of Oklahoma, in round num- 
bers, 60,000, of which 20,200 persons are distributed among twenty- 
eight towns, the largest of which are— 


Guthrie (including East and West Guthrie and ek Te eee eS Rech Ol) 
King Fisher and Lisbon- . Upped Ee ae ny ee ae Ae Ee pay) 
Oklahoma City Gunwaine South Oliahona City). Est cotk Seth nat yates hia foely ake Oy OUD) 


The Territory contains twenty-nine schools and thirty-eight churches 
and publishes twenty-two newspapers. ‘The number of schools and 
churches does not include a few that are outside’ of town limits, data 
as to these not being readily obtainable. 
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At the largest of these towns there has been organized municipal 
government by the voluntary action of the citizens. From what has 
been said it van be perceived that there has been no law other than that 
of self-protection upon which these so-called municipal governments 
rest. Nevertheless there are mayors, city councils, tax-collectors, and 
city marshals and a court in the nature of an arbitration board; but it 
is obvious this must all rest upon a common consent and the right of 
the sovereign Government to preserve the peace in this nO Rees 
domain. 

Affairs have so far proceeded with great regularity and with a degree 
of quietude little to have been expected from the conditions under 
which the domain was opened. ‘The reason of its being opened at all, 
without waiting for a definite government, was because there had al- 


_. ready gathered on the borders, in anticipation of the event, many 


thousand persons who claimed that it had been understood that as soon 
as the Territory was paid for it should be given to the settlers. This 
claim both the action of Congress and the public press gave great 
reason to be maintained. It was feared there would be bloodshed were 
the Territory not opened, and it is doubtful if the troops would have 
been able to restrain the people from attempting at that time to acquire 
settlements upon these lands. 

The evils that have resulted from the opening have so far been light 
compared with what probably would have been the result had the proe- 
lamation not been made; but it is obvious, and I hereby recommend to | 
your most serious consideration and recommendation to Congress, that 
a Territorial government should be established, with the usual officers 
to rule over this domain and the people thereof. It would be testing the 
reverence for law and the good morals, of even Americans, beyond pru- 
dence or reason to leave them in their present condition longer than 
necessary ; and the use of the military there should not be resorted to 
a day longer than the protection of life and property demands, where 
there is no law judicially administered. Among the first acts of Con- 
gress should be one formulating a system of government for a Terri- 
tory and such curative acts as may be deemed best; providing courts 
of minor original jurisdiction, as well as the higher courts near the cen- 
ter of population; regulating towns and cities, and establishing the 
predominance of civil law. 

Of course contests over the land entries, ete., will in due course of 
procedure come before the local land officers, the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and before the Secretary of the Interior for final 
adjudication; but even these questions might be greatly lessened and 
the labors of officers much lightened by the establishment of some legis- 
lative rule by which they are to be adjudged, 
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THE SIOUX COMMISSION, 


The Sioux Commission has not yet made its report, butits work hav- 
ing been conducted largely under supervision of this Department, I am 
able to state its progress and the accomplishment of its purpose. It 
has acquired the consent of the Sioux Nation to the act of Congress 
whereby a vast domain will have been transferred to the United States 
upon the payment promised therefor., The Commission is composed of 
Hon. Charles Fuster, of Ohio, chairman ; General George Crook, of the 
United States Army; and the Hon. William Warner, late member of 
Congress from Missouri, who entered upon the discharge of their du- 
ties with enthusiasm and prosecuted them amid very great difficulties 
and with remarkable success. 

This Commission was originated, it may be said, under two separate 
acts of Congress, both dated March 2, 1889. The one (25 Statutes, 
page 888) entitled “An act to divide a portion of the Sioux Nation of 
Indians in Dakota into separate reservations and to secure the relin- 
quishment of the Indian title to the remainder, and for other purposes.” 

Under this act, by section 28 it was provided: 

That this act shall take effect only upon the acceptance thereof and consent thereto 
by the different bands of the Sioux Nation of Indians, in manner and form prescribed 
by the twelfth article of the treaty between the United States and said Sioux Indians 
concluded April twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, which said accept- 
apee and consent shall be made known by proclamation by the President of the 
United States, upon satisfactery proof presented to him that the same has been ob- 
tained in the manner and form required by said twelfth article of said treaty ; which 
proof shall be presented to him within one year from the passage of this act, and 
upon failure of such proof and proclamation this act becomes of no effect and null 
and void. 


By the twenty-ninth section it was provided: 

That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, which sum shall be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, for procuring the assent of the Sioux Indians to this act provided in 
section twenty-seven. 

Evidently the designation of section twenty-seven was a clerical error, 
as it was section twenty-eight that provided for obtaining this assent, 
and twenty-seven had no relation to the matter. 

The other act was the appropriation bill (25 Stats. U.S., 1005), ap- 
proved March 2, 1889. 

Therein it was provided: 

That the President of the United States is hereby authorized and empowered to ap- 
point three commissioners for the purpose of entering into negotiations andagreemenis 
with the Sioux Indians oceupying the great Sioux Indian Reservation in Dakota for 
a full and complete cession and relinquishment to the United States ofa portion of 
their reservation, and to divide the remainder into separate reservations, and for 


such other purpose as they may find necessary touching said reservation; and such 
agreements, when made, to be by them submitted to the first session, Fifty-first Congress, 
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for ratification; and to carry out this provision the sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be found necessary, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, is hereby appropriated, this amount to be 
immediately available: Provided, That the pay of such commissioners shall not ex- 
ceed ten dollars per day exclusive of traveling expenses. 

These two acts concerning the same subject-matter, passed on the 
same day, with an appropriation in each of $25,000, were deemed to be 
substantially one act, and to be carried into effect in such manner as 
would best serve the purpose in view ; and it was thereupon considered 
to be the best plan for the President of the United States to appoint 
the commissioners named in the appropriation act, which was accord- 
ingly done, the commissioners being the persons already named, who, 
as soon as they were qualified, were made the instruments for pro- 
curing the assent of the Sioux Indians to the act first above men- 
tioned. 

Thus it was possible for the commissioners, first, under the instruc- 
- tions of the Secretary of the Interior, to procure the assent of the Sioux 
Indians to the act first mentioned in the manner therein provided ; or, 
failing in that, to be subject to further instructions for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the provisions of the appropriation act. 

Thereupon instructions were given by the Secretary of the Interior 
as to the manner of submitting the act for procuring the assent of the 
Sioux Indians, and the Commission acted directly under these instrue- 
tions and no others. 

The act was thus submitted at the different agencies; was fully ex- 
pounded to the Indians there assembled; and, after a long discussion 
and much hesitation, extending over some weeks, the same was assented 
to by more than three-fourths of the Indians, as required under the 
act. 

The full purpose of both acts having thus been attained, the Commis- 
sion did not pursue its labors further, and now remains to be dissolved 
after its report to the President, and when he may become convinced 
upon satisfactory proof that the work has been accomplished in the 
manner and form required by the twelfth article of this statute, or, 
if deemed necessary, to report to Congress the action taken and the 
results attained. 

The total amount ofland of this reservation thus ceded to the United 
States is about 9,000,000 acres. Most of it must yet be surveyed, and 
contracts are now being made for this purpose so that it may be opened - 
to settlers at an early day. 

By section 21, of chapter 405, March 2, 1889 (25 U.S. Stats., 896), 
all this land, outside the separate reservations, is restored to the 
public domain, except three islands named, severally, American, Farm, 
and Niobrara Islands, and shall be disposed of by the United States 
to actual settlers only under the provisions of the homestead law, 
(except section 2301 thereof, which relates to former right to pre- 
empt), and: under the law relating to town sites; provided that eack 
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settler under the homestead act shall pay for his land, in addition to 
the fees, $1.25 for all land disposed of within the first three years 
after taking effect of this act; and the sum of 75 cents per acre for 
lands disposed of the next two eer following thereafter, and 50 cents 
per acre for the residue; and shall be entitled to patent according to 
said homestead laws and after full payment for said lands; but the 
rights of honorably discharged soldiers and sailors in the late civil 
war, under sections 2304 and 2305, Revised Statutes, shall not be 
abridged except as to said sums. It is further provided in said act 
(p. 897) that any conveyance of said lands so taken as homestead, 
or any contract touching the same or lien thereon, created prior to the 
date of final entry, shall be null and void. 

There are other provisions relating to the general subject it is not 
necessary to cite here, 

There will be the same pressure by the people to oceupy these desirable 
lands that was felt at Oklahoma, but inasmuch as this territory is within 
the boundaries of South Dakota, it will not be without government, as 
was Oklahoma, and no great difficulty is anticipated upon its being re- 
stored to the public domain. Itis to be remembered that the season 
for plowing and planting in this portion of Southern Dakota is much 
earlier than is generally known, the plowing commencing as early as 
February, and the planting completed by the end of March. These 
facts would seem to require an earlier proclamation, and by that procla- 
mation land-offices must be established as authorized by act of Con- 
gress. 

I think it my duty in connection with this work to compliment highly 
the energy, intelligence, and courage with which the commissioners 
performed their labors. There are no Indians within our borders 
that have more ability, intelligence, and shrewdness than the Sioux, 
of Dakota. In war and peace they have shown themselves to be for- 
midable opponents to the white man, and in the recent negotiations 
they met the Government at every point with strong arguments and 
diplomacy of a high order. They yielded, however, to the logic and 
persuasion of the commissioners, who were indefatigable in presenting 
to them the favorable features for a cession; fortunately, it may be said, 
for the great State within which the reservation lies. But not alone 
will South Dakota and the neighboring country be advanced thereby; 
the Sioux will also be much benefited, for the breaking up of this great 
vation of Indians into smaller parts and segregating from the national 
domain separate reservations for each of said parts marks a long step 
toward the disintegration of their tribal life and will help them for- 
ward to their landsin severalty; settling down to civilized habits and 
pursuits and earning their support by their individual daily labor. 

The census of the Sioux Nation of Indians, for which provision 1s 
made by a clause in the Indian appropriation act of Mar ch 2, 1889, is 
now being taken by a special agent appointed for that purpose. 
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THE FOUR NEW STATES. 


By an act of the last Congress (25 Stats., 676), entitled “An act 
to provide for the division of Dakota into two States, and to enable the: 
people of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Washington to 
form constitutions and State governments and to be admitted into the 
Union onan equal footing with the original States, and to make dona- 
tions of public lands to such States,” approved February 22, 1889, was 
jnaugurated the opportunity which has been gladly improved by the 
people of the Territories named, and has resulted in the entrance, 
of four new States into the Union. The history of this transition should 
have place in this report, as up to the admission of the States the re- 
sponsibility for the welfare, peace, and protection of these Territories 
rested largely upon the Secretary of the Interior, under the direction 
of the President. 

By proclamation of the governors of the Territories named, an elec- 
tion was ordered of delegates to conventions in each of the proposed 
States, to be held on the Tuesday after the second Monday in May of 
the present year, which proclamation was issued on the 15th of April. 
These delegates met at the seats of government of each of said Ter- 
ritories (except the delegates elected in South Dakota, who met at the 
city of Sioux Falls) on the 4th day of July, and, after organization 
declared, on behalf of the people of said proposed States, that they 
adopted the Constitution of the United States, and, as they were there- 
upon authorized to do, formed constitutions and State governments for 
the proposed States respectively. 

As provided it might be, however, at the election for the delegates 
to the constitutional convention in South Dakota a majority of votes 
was cast for the Sioux Falls constitution, and it thereupon became the 
duty of the convention which assembled at Sioux Falls to resubmit to 
the people of South Dakota, for ratification or rejection at the subse- 
quent election, the constitution framed at Sioux Falls and adopted 
November 3, 1885. The constitutions adopted by the conventions were, 
as required, submitted at an election held on the first Tuesday in 
October, together with certain articles and propositions separately sub- 
mitted. 

Upon the certificates of the several governors stating that the elec- 
tion returns showed a majority of legal votes cast had been for the con- 
stitution in each proposed State, the President having found said State 
governments republican in form and that all the provisions of the act - 
had been complied with in the formation thereof, by appropriate procla- 
mations declared these several commonwealths admitted into the Union 
on equal footing with the original States. North Dakota and South 
Dakota were thus admitted November 2, Montana November 8, and 
Washington, November 11, 1889. 

The admission of these States will add to the Senate of the United 
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States eight Senators and to the House of Representatives five mem- 
bers. The State of Washington contains an area of 38,726,400 acres, 
and has a population of 275,000. The State of Montana contains 
93,273,600 acres, with a population of 185,306, The State of North 
Dakota contains an area of 45,696,000 acres, and has a population of 
271,000, while South Dakota contains 49,708,800 acres, with a popula- 
tion of 379,000. The new States are all intersected by one of the great 
railroad arteries running to the Pacific, and by their mineral and agri- 
cultural resources promise to become among the wealthiest in the Union. 

It is unnecessary to comment upon the importance of so great an ad- 
vance of the Republic as is exhibited by this increase of States. No 
hardier or more intelligent people can be found in any portion of 
the country than have been carried to these new fields of enterprise 
by their energy and love of freedom. Their attachment to the Union 
is unquestionably as strong as that of the people of the older States, 
and although they may be now distant from the present great commer- 
cial markets, their love of the nation will not be diminished, and it may 
be safely said that but few years will pass before the center of popula- 
tion will have advanced quite to their own borders. 

During the summer that the elections for these four new States were 
held, the Territories of Idaho, Wyoming, and New Mexico adopted con- 
stitutions ready to become States also, if acceptable to Congress. 


CHEROKEE COMMISSION. 


Before proceeding to review and present the business of the different 
bureaus of the Department, in their order, it is deemed desirable to 
report progress under the Cherokee Commission; particularly as the 
results of the labors of this Commission will be connected with Okla- 
homa, and may add more territory to that district, all to be brought 
under one territorial government. 

This Commission is established under the same act that authorized 
the opening of Oklahoma. (Approved March 2, 1889, 25 Stats. U. &., 
p. 1005.) 

It is authorized to negotiate with the Cherokee Indians, and with all 
other Indians owning or claiming lands lying west of the ninety-sixth de- 
gree of longitude in the Indian Territory, for the cession to the United 
States of all their title, claim, or interest of every kind or character in 
and to said land, and any and all agreements resulting from such nego- 
tiations shall be reported to the President, and by him to Congress at 
its next session, and to the council or councils of the “ nation or nations, 
tribe or tribes, agreeing to the same for ratification ;” and it is— 

Authorized to submit to the Cherokee Nation the proposition that said nation 
shall cede to the United States, in the manner and with the effect aforesaid, all the 
rights of said nation in said lands upon the same terms as to payment as is provided 
in the agreement made with the Creek Indians of date January nineteenth, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-nine, and ratified by the present Congress; and if said Cherokee 
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Nation shall accept, and by act of its legislative authority, duly passed, ratify the 
same, the said lands shall thereupon become a part of the public domain for the pur- 
pose of such disposition as is herein provided, and the President is authorized as soon 
thereafter as he may deem advisable, by proclamation, to open said lands to settle- 
ment in the same manner and to the same effect, asin this act provided, concerning 
the lands acquired from said Creek Indians, but until said lands are opened for settle- 
ment by proclamation of the President, no person shall be permitted to enter upon 
and occupy the same, and no person violating this provision shall be permitted to 
enter any of said lands or acquire any right thereto. 

By this act the President is also authorized to establish land districts, 
not to exceed two, and appoint the usual registers and receivers, 

The Commission selected consisted, when it began its work, of Gen. 
Lucius Fairchild, of Wisconsin, chairman; General John F. Hartranft, 
of Pennsylvania, and the Hon. Alfred M. Wilson, of Arkansas, But 
since the lamented death of General Hartranft, his place has been filled 
by Hon. Warren G. Sayre, of Indiana. 

They have visited the Indian Territory, and have been engaged in 
preliminary conferences and correspondence with the various tribes of 
Indians claiming the land. There seems to be a desire on the part of 
most of them to relinquish their property for the price which the Com- 
mission is willing to offer; but the Cherokees have not yet shown a dispo- 
sition to cede their lands at any price. It has come to the knowledge of 
the Secretary, through the Commission and otherwise, that Principal 
Chief Mayes, of the Cherokees, has advocated a continuance of a lease 
tor grazing upon the lands within the ‘‘ Cherokee Outlet,” rather than to 
transfer that property, or any claim that the Indians may have on it, 
to the United States. 

The history of the tract called the Cherokee Outlet, which is the 
principal portion of the land to be opened, is given in a letter addressed 
to the Cherokee Commission, dated October 26, 1889, and hereto an- 
nexed. It is that portion of land heretofore mentioned which lies 
between Oklahoma and the State of Kansas, and contains, after de- 
ducting all previous portions thereof assigned to other Indians and for 
which the Cherokees were paid, over 7,000,000 acres; which at the price 
of $1.25 an acre, after deducting all previous payments, would pro- 
duce for the Cherokees $7,113,846, a fund the income from which, at 5 
per cent., would give them over $350,000 a year, to be paid by the United 
States, whose credit it is not necessary to eulogize. 

It would be a great boon to the country if this vast and fertile land 
could be redeemed from the use now made of it for merely herding cat- 
tle by persons to whom illegal leases have been made, and in connection 
with Oklahoma and the other territory the Indians are willing to cede, 
could be transformed into a State, where law would prevail and homes 
might be established; where the fertility of the land would be devel- 
oped and a thriving American population nurtured. 

I regret to say, however, that a corporation, such as we find in num- 
bers throughout our country, established under some State law, with 
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no individual responsibility resting upon the members of it, and whose 
assets are chiefly the cattle they have grazing upon these lands, ready 
for sale and to be remeved at any moment, have entered into competi- 
tion with the United States for the possession of this territory. Since 
the passage of the act authorizing the creation of the Cherokee Com- 
mission this company has come forward and offered the Cherokees a 
proposition for leasing the land for the next fifteen years; the first five 
years to yield, it is claimed, a rental per annum of $200,000, the next 
five years $400,000, and the last five years $720,000. The proposition 
is peculiar from the enormous price offered ; from the fact that grazing 
cattle upon such lands does not enhance their value, even for grazing 
purposes, but chiefly because it seems to have been conceived in a spirit 
of opposition to the Government by a few of its own citizens endeav- 
oring to thwart’the national progress and to prejudice the minds of 
these Indians against a fair consideration of the offer of the United 
States. 

It has been decided by Attorney-General Devens, and also by Attor- 
ney-General Garland, that such attempted leases are illegal and void ; 
and upon a review of this whole subject, Assistant Attorney-General 
Shields, assigned to this Department, has given me his opinion against 
the validity of such leases. 

Previous Secretaries of the Interior have announced to Principal 
Chief Mayes that any such leases will not be recognized, as they are in 
violation of that provision of the Revised Statutes prohibiting any 
person from acquiring any right or title in any of the lands in any In- 
dian territory. The present Secretary has written to the Cherokee 
Commission at some length his opinion upon this question, and pointed 
out therein some of the facts here noted with a view to having them 
presented to the Cherokee Nation. The Cherokee Nation should not be 
forced in the least degree to submit involuntarily to the terms offered 
by the United States, but the Government should refrain from so do- 
ing only because of the same sense of justice that would control it in 
dealing with white men, and not from any sentimentality ‘for this par- 
ticular nation, based upon a supposition of its weakness or ignorance ; 
for the Cherokees are men of intelligence, who understand the rights of 
both their own nation and those of the United States. 

My purpose in bringing your attention to this matter is to advise 
you of the progress made and to recommend the necessity of Congress 
making more exact and stringent laws prohibiting the direct inter- 
ference of citizens of the United States with the movements of the 
Government when attempting to negotiate with the Indian tribes. [t 
is the practice of some of our citizens, regardless of the national 
will which is declared by laws enacted by Congress and approved 
by the President, to go to the Indian tribes without any personal 
pecuniary interest in the business, and, at the very time when the com- 
missioners are acting, directly interfere and oppose the negotiations. 
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The intelligence and wisdom of the whole country, expressing itself 
through the law, are more to be relied on than the judgment of indi- 
viduals, and the supreme authority ought not thus to be assailed and 
thwarted. ' 

The treatment of the Indians by the present administration has been 
sustained in all cases by astrong desire and purpose to alleviate their 
condition and lead them into the higher plane of civilization. It is not 
intended that discussion and criticism by any one should be prevented, 
but active opposition on the field of operations is quite another matter 
and is in contempt of the authority of the nation. 

Such laws are not unknown, as there is already one making it a penal 
offense to alienate or to attempt to alienate the confidence of any Indian 
or Indians from the Government of the United States. (Revised Stat- 
utes United States, Sec. 2113). This should be broadened to cover the 
acts above specified. 


CENSUS OF 1800. 


I desire also to call your attention to the creation and progress of 
the Census Office. This was established by act of Congress of March 
1, 1889 (25 U.S. Stats., p. 750), providing that a census of the popula- 
tion, wealth, and industry of the United States shali be taken as of the 
date of June 1, 1890, and that there shall be established in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior an office to be denominated the ‘‘ Census Office,” 
the chief officer of which shall be called the Superintendent of Census, 
whose duty it is, under the direction of the head of the Department, to 
superintend and direct the taking of the Eleventh Census of the United 
States, in accordance with the laws relating thereto, and to perform 
such other duties as may be required of him by law. 

Mr. Robert P. Porter was duly appointed Superintendent under this 
act and has proceeded energetically in the discharge of his duties, to 
which he brings not only native ability of a high order but a great ex- 
perience derived from his intimate connection with the taking of the 
Tenth Census. 

Thorough preparation has already been made for this, the Eleventh 
Census. The country has been divided into one hundred and seventy- 
five supervisors’ districts; the several divisions (in all about twenty 
separate inquiries) have been started, and elaborate preparations com- 
pleted for the enumeration of the population. 

The Eleventh Census, while comprising all the investigations under- 
taken in the Tenth, will include two additional and important features: 
an inquiry in relation to the recorded indebtedness of private corpora- 
tions and individuals, and a list of the names, organizations, and length 
of service of surviving soldiers, sailors, and marines, and their widows. 

Iam assured by the superintendent that the forthcoming census, as 
compared with any previous one, wili be more statistical and less scien- 
tific; more adapted to an actual inventory of the nation’s progress in 
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population, industry, and wealth, and less given to technology, descrip- 
tions, and scientific disquisitions. 
- The latest appliances for the rapid tabulation and presentation of 
the results of the census have been adopted, and no effort will be spared 
to present, at as early a date as possible, the entire results of another 
decade of the nation’s progress. 

As an illustration of the magnitude of this undertaking, it is only 
necessary to mention the fact that it is estimated that there will be 
employed in taking the Eleventh Census 42,000 enumerators, 2,000 
clerks, from 800 to 900 special agents, 175 supervisors, and 25 experts. 
The number of published volumes will probably exceed those of the 
Tenth Census. The calculation has been made that if the inquiry in 
regard to veterans should yield 1,600,000 names, it will take eight 
quarto volumes of 1,000 pages each to contain them. 

Every effort will be made to secure an early publication of results. 
To that end the Interior Department has leased buildings capable of 
providing for two thousand clerks, and the Superintendent, by the aid 
of specialists, has mapped out in advance the scope of every special 
inquiry. 

A SUGGESTION. 


Upon the recommendation of the Superintendent it is suggested that 
our decennial census would be far more complete and satisfactory if the 
Census Office were made a permanent Bureau. The work of prepara- 
tion for a census such as that of the United States is as vast and im- 
portant as the actual enumeration itself. The demand for exact statistics 
is constantly increasing, and the importance of greater accuracy and 
care in securing statistical data of all kinds would seem to indicate that 
as soon as the volumes of one census are published the preparatory 
work of another should commence. Under the present system it is im- 
possible to keep the avenues of information open, while the skilled 
statisticians, experts, and trained clerks become scattered, and there is 
great danger of repeating mistakes and attempting costly experiments. 
A permanent census office would be undoubtedly in the interests of 
economy and of. statistical science, and would result not only in more 
efficient work, but in greater rapidity of publication. 


EXAMINATION OF CLERKS. 


It is to be remarked that by the last clause of section 3 of said act (25 
U.S. Stats., 761) it was enacted: “All examinations for appointment 
and promotion under this act shall be in the discretion and under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Interior.” By this the appointments 
were removed from the control of the Civil Service Commission, and in 
order to secure competent clerks in this office it was deemed sufficient 
to require them to pass an examination before a board established by 
the Secretary and upon such subjects as bore near relation to the work 
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to be performed, and not difficult for those of ordinary intelligence and 
education. Such a board has been in operation almost from the begin- 
ning of work in the office, and the results have been very satisfactory. 
By it a large force under the demands of particular stages of the work 
can be obtained near the place of demand; and when this extra force 
is discharged, as it necessarily must be iter a comparatively short use 
of from six months to a year, the individuals will find their homes, and 
not be in the distress or danger that would await such a body drawn 
from all parts of our wide country under the more general regulations 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

It is desirable that-this census should make a special enumeration of 
the Indians of the United States both on and off the reservations, and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs will co-operate to this end by giv- 
ing the assistance of the officers and employés of his Bureau. 

The Superintendent’s extended report will be published. 


BUREAU REPORTS. 


Next in order it will be proper to discuss the different bureaus and 
other institutions within the boundaries of this far-extending Depart- 
ment. The Interior Department embraces the bureaus denominated 
the General Land Office, which has within its jurisdiction all the public 
lands of the United States; the Patent Office; the Pension Bureau; the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs; the Bureau of Education; the Bureau of 
Railroads; the Census; the Geological Survey; the Utah Commission ; 
the Architect of the Capitol; the Hot Springs Reservation in Arkansas; 
and the Yellowstone National Park. It, moreover, has to take super- 
vision of the Institutions for the Baucation of the Deaf and Dumb; the 
Asylum for the Insane; the Freedman’s Hospital; ‘Washington ve 
pital for Foundlings, end to provide for the education of the blind and 
feeble-minded children of teachable age in the District of Columbia. 
All the Territories also come under the Secretary’s supervision, and 
look to him for guidance in matters of dispute or difficulty, including 
Oklahoma, which is yet, as above described, between a mere domain 
and an organized Territory. He is also required by law to preside over 
the meetings and attend to the business of the Zoological Park and 
pass upon the form of reports of the “Maritime Canal Company of 
Nicaragua” (25 Stats.. U. 8., 673). 

There can be but little question that the General Land Office of all these 
is that one which demands the most careful and faithful management 
with the most legal knowled ge. They demand, and I believe the ques- 
tions relating to all the different titles to lands ee received, during the 
present administration the benefit of the highest learning and careful 
analysis from the First Assistant Secretary (Chandler), and Assistant 
Attorney-General for this Department (Shields) as well as from the 
Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner. These questions all arise 
and must be settled before the title passes from the United States, and 
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by this peculiar difference separate lands as dealt with in the Land Office 
widely from the lands subject to cultivation, that invite the care and 
receive the benefits of the Department of Agriculture. 

There are needed in the Assistant Attorney-General’s office a stenog- 
rapher for his individual assistance; and each law clerk at the head of 
a room (3) should have a salary of $2,500. 

It will be difficult within the limits of an ordinary volume to com 
ment upon the different questions to be presented in relation to these 
varied subjects with anything like accuracy and clearness, but having 
been assisted by the heads of these different bureaus and institutions, 
J beg to call attention to some of the more salient features that pre- 
sent themselves in connection therewith, depending largely in my state- 
ments upon the exhaustive reports that are published herewith 


? 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


The then acting Commissioner of the General Land Office in his re- 
port for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, covers an administration 
of eleven months under his predecessor and one under himself, and pre- 
sents many valuable facts and suggestions, which exhibit a great im- 
provement in results of labor there, most favorable to the people. 

During the four years of the prior administration there had accumu- 
lated 105,000 cases over and above any former amount. As soon as the 
present Secretary entered upon his office and learned this condition of 
affairs he ordered-an investigation of the cause of this bad state of the 
public business, and that such changes should be made as would expe- 
dite the final disposition of cases pending for examination. The eause 
was not far to seek. The then Commissioner, (Sparks,) had made 
a most remarkable order on April 3, 1885, to be found in full in 
the Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. By this 
order, final action upon all entries of the public lands, except privaté 
cash entries and such scrip locations as are not dependent upon acts of 
settlement and cultivation, was suspended in the following loealities, viz: 

All west of the first guide meridian west, in Kansas; all west of range 
17 west, in Nebraska; the whole of Colorado, except lands in the late 
Ute Reservation; all of Dakota, Idaho, Utah, Washington Territory, 
New Mexico, Montana, Wyoming, and Nevada, and that portion of 
Minnesota north of the indemnity limits of St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Manitoba Railroad; and, in addition, final action was suspended upon 
all timber entries under act of June 3, 1878; also upon all cases of desert- 
land entries. 

In view of the conditions of this order, it will be perceived that it was 
aimed at and affected only citizens of the United States who were en- 
deavoring to obtain lands by acts of settlement and cultivation, and 
was substantially an indictment of all of them, without regard to indi- 
viduals, who were seeking to obtain homes in the whole vast territory 
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mentioned. The source of such an order can be traced only to an utter 
disregard of the private reputation for integrity of those citizens who 
had settled in this vast western domain. The Commissioner was sup- 
ported in this broad accusation by others within the General Land Of- 
fice; and had not the wisdom of a less suspicious nature intervened, 
this course of action might have brought upon the country, not only 
the greatest disgrace, but possibly internal commotions of serious mag- 
nitude. It led immediately to a vast accumulation of unadjusted 
claims and to a general discouragement of settlement upon the public 
domain. , 

The Commissioner was reluctant to recede from his order, but on De- 
cember 3, 1885, by force of public opinion, he was compelled to modify 
it to the extent that— 

The Commissioner would certify to and request the issue of patents upon all entries 
not subject to reasonable doubt, viz: : 

(1) In contests where the rights of successful parties have been established. 

(2) Where examinations have been made by Government agents and no fraud ap- 
pears. 

(3) Homestead entries where evidence of residence, improvements, and cultivation 
have been established according to law. 

And a board, to consist of the Assistant Commissioner, chief clerk, 
and chief law clerk, was organized to pass upon and report said cases to 
the Commissioner. 

This order was arbitrary and illegal upon its face. There was no 
necessity for any board, other than that which had been for a long time 
established in the office, to review such cases as these, that were already 
examined and found just. 

The condition in the General Land Office became so grave by these 
obstructive measures that Secretary Lamar on April 6, 1888, wrote to 
Mr. Sparks, Commissioner, that— 

Whatever necessity may have existed at the time of its promulgation had ceased 
to be sufficient to longer continue an order suspending all action and involving in a 
common condemnation the innocent and guilty, the honest and dishonest. While I ear- 
nestly urge the exercise of the strictest vigilance to prevent, by all the agencies in your 
power, the consummation of frandulent or wrongful land claims, yet, when the vigi- 
lance of all the agencies shows no substantial evidence of fraud or wrong, honest 
claims should not be delayed or their consideration refused on general report or rumors. 

The above order (that of April 3), as issued by you, is therefore revoked, and you 
will proceed in the regular, orderly, and lawful-consideration of the claims suspended 
by it. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office was determined, how- 
ever, not to allow the patents to go to the people upon the decision 
thereof by the usual and ordinary means, but sought to further restrain 
their delivery, and initiated, November 29, 1886, a most unnecessary 
division in the Land Office, called Division “0.” 

This division was in effect merely one of re-review. For many years 
previous to its creation the business of the Land Office had proceeded 
with great justice and efficiency without it. It was a mere substitu- 
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tion, in point of fact, for the special board created by the previous 
order, and based upon the same general suspicion that whoever sought 
to obtain Government land was prima facie intending to perpetrate a 
fraud; the same feeling that originated the original order suspending 
final decision on claims of the inhabitants throughout many States and 
most of the Territories. Its effect was to accumulate more and more 
undecided cases, upon which the investigation before practiced would 
have been entirely sufficient, and would have given the land to the set- 
tler who was entitled to it. It was in contravention of the liberal spirit 
of the Government, and the substitution therefor of unreasonable official 
Suspicion. Before cases could reach Division “O” they were passed 
upon favorably and by persons fully capable of securing the Govern- 
ment against fraud. Those passed on unfavorably to the applicant never 
reached this division. The previous system was sufficient to determine 
every case upon its real merits according to law, the good faith of the 
settler being presumed unless evidence appeared to the contrary. The 
system inaugurated was the reverse of this; it took away all presump- 
tion of good faith and was meant to harass and obstruct the settler. 

At the time it was determined to dispense with this unnecessary di- 
vision in the General Land Office there had accumulated in it nearly 
18,000 cases. They were, however, soon disposed of upon careful but 
liberal examinations, and upon approval of the Secretary, on July 6, 
1889, Division “OQ” was discontinued, and the work thereof was ordered 
to be performed in the division to which such work primarily belonged. 

By the report of the Acting Commissioner the most beneficial results 
are shown to have followed. 

He says: 

The annual reports made by former Commissioners show the total number of 
patents issued for agricultural lands during the years named, as follows: 


Hiscal year ending June ol; 1886.25: . -ceee see wie sae cee 19, 885 
Piscal year.ending June’30, 1887... - 2. pe awaces cewcesce 24, 558 
fiscal year evding June o0, 1888 loc. paccce one esse sien 47, 180 

otal for Nweeny Sats. caste oc oes cecal oc einine seemins 91, 623 


Averaging 30,541 per year, or an average of 2,545 per month. 

The total number of agricultural patents issued for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1889, is 70,141. During the first eleven months of that year, under the former meth- 
ods of work, there were issued of said total 53,618 patents, being a monthly average 
of 4,874, while during the month of June of said year, under the new methods, there 
were issued 16,523 patents; a most gratifying increase over the former management. 
To still further illustrate the successful workings of the office under present management 
it may be proper to state that notwithstanding the reduction of clerical force during 
the months of July and August of the present year, by leaves of absence to which 
the clerks are entitled, sickness, and other causes usually occurring and unavoidable 
in these months of the year, agricultural patents were issued as follows: July, 7,423; 
August, 9,480. Adding to these the issue of June last, as above given, 16,523, we 
have the total for three months of 33,426, or an average of 11,142 per month. 


The act of the Land Office in sending out these land patents has not 
only been one of justice, but it has been responded to by a greatly in- 
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creased confidence on the part of the people in the sympathy of the 
Government for them in their pioneer lives and in its disposition to 
protect them in their homes and property.. 

Itis not to be understood from the expressions herein made that there 
is any disposition to relax the examination of claims to land to an ex- 
tent that will permit fraud to grow or illegal claims to be established. 
On the contrary, greater vigilance has been exacted in these particu- 
lars; but that vigilance is directed to the examination of records and 
evidence in each individual claim, and is not exhibited in wholesale 
suspicion and general suspensions. A great many claims deemed 
illegal are now under investigation, and many causes now pending for 
fraudulent infractions of the laws will be prosecuted. The most noto- 
rious of such fraudulent claims are traced to corporations seeking to 
obtain the public domain for corporate purposes through pretended set- 
tlements of individuals. ‘These matters are undergoing a strict investi- 
gation and will be decided as the law requires, without regard to the 
results that may fall upon those who think that because they invest 

. great sums of money in some particular enterprise which at its begin- 
ning is illegal, they should be protected later on because of the ruin that 
would follow from a decision against them. This must be their own 
concern. The purpose of the Government is to bestow the lands for 
homesteads according to law and not according to individual or corpo- 
rate desires, 

Business of the General Land Ofice for 1889. 


PATENTS ISSUED. 2 
Acres. 


Agricultural patents, 70,141, covering.......-----.--- oe Soe aeeaeneoe es 11, 791, 110. 07 
wiineralipabents,.O13 .ccee «Ses cicewuactasnks Guucucs Sn\ucl. de ceuh due uenee cult ete Came eee 
Coalipatente lis (COVeTING ae cu cos cia _wev vecieaw ¢semesk meer eee meet aee Wee 096. 80 
iodo adel ander COsenIN Coc sstaac ashley ok cae bewels a Savecomet acess ase 425, 046. 02 
SWap Panels GOV GMM Oats hicks vic nole man's Gein s siice S SaeeiC ae eR re 259, 721. 45 
State selections under educational grants, covering ....-......------. 132, 350. 61 
Indianzand miscellaneous Pabenos aq. aeacec ces sie. =2+ sceeaceeess eee 159, 390. 21 

AROS Nacho. Sue UR ee veka |G, 0 Cee ne gett eR 12, 784,715, 16 


There can be found in the Commissioner’s report tables assigning 
these different selections to the Prope S States and Territories in which 
they are situated. 

The final entries made during the year covered 9,088,592.15 acres; the 
original entries, $,989,109.44 acres, and the railroad and other selee- 
tions, 4,514,570.10 acres. The total amount of cash sales amounted to 
$8,379,410.40. The number of final entries disposed of during the year 
reached 80,000. 

There remained pending in the office on the 30th of June, 1889, 
180,618 final entries of all classes; of original entries of all classes then 
pending 353,984. Railroad selections undisposed_ of, 29,444,251.64 
acres (ai increase over the amount pending at the beginning of the 
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year of 4,014,385.53 acres). This does not include 304,926.67 acres 
of Oregon wagon-road selections. Swamp selections of the various 
States covering over 2,000,000 acres were pending, and educational and 


-internal-improvement selections covering 1,978,472.88 acres. 


The cash receipts for the year, from all sources, were $9,685,901.34, 
a decrease as compared with the previous year of $3,861,236.08. This 
decrease the Commissioner explains, was due mainly to the falling off 
in cash entries. 


IRRIGATION. 


The subject next in importance in the Land Office, I deem that of the 
system already inaugurated by Congress for the redemption of the arid 
regions by irrigation. The acts of Congress on which it is based are 
recent and are as follows: 

On March 30, 1888, a joint resolution was approved, directing the 
Secretary of the Interior, by means of the Director of the Geological 
Survey, to investigate the practicability of constructing reservoirs for 
the storage of water in the arid regions of the United States and to 
report to Congress. Afterwards, upon such report, Congress inserted 
in the act approved October 2, 1888, making appropriation for the sun- 
dry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1889, the following: 


For the purpose of investigating the extent to which the arid region of the United 
States can be redeemed by irrigation, and the segregation of the irrigable lands in 
such arid region, and for the selection of sites for reservoirs and other hydraulic 
work necessary for the storage and utilization of water for irrigation and the pre- 
vention of floods and overflows, and to make the necessary maps, including the pay 
of employés in field and in office, the cost of all instruments, apparatus, and mate- 
rials, and all other necessary expenses connected therewith, the work to be per- 
formed by the Geological Survey, under the direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. And the Director 
of the Geological Survey, under the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior 
shall make a report to Congress on the first Monday in December of each year, 
showing in detail how the said money has been expended, the amount used for ac- 
tual survey and engineer work in the field in locating sites for reservoirs, and an 
itemized account of the expenditures under this appropriation. And all the lands 
which may hereafter be designated or selected by such United States surveys for sites 
for reservoirs, ditches, or canals for irrigation purposes, and all the lands made suscep- 
tible of irrigation by such reservoirs, ditches, or canals are from this time henceforth 
hereby reserved from sale as the property of the United States, and shall not be sub- 
ject after the passage of this act to entry, settlement, or occupation until further pro- 
vided bylaw: Provided, That the President may at any time in his discretion, by 
proclamation, open any portion or all of the lands reserved by this provision to settle- 
ment under the homestead laws. 


THe act approved March 2, 1889, making appropriation for the sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1890, makes an appropriation of $250,000 for the same purpose. 

In conformity with the provisions of the above acts, the Director of 
the Geological Survey has notified the Secretary of the Interior of the 
selection of sites for reservoir purposes, situated in the following States 
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and Territories: California, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Montana, and New 
Mexico. These selections have been approved by the Department. 
Inthe circular issued by the acting commissioner, in compliance with the 
instructions of the Secretary dated August 5, 1889, it was stated to the 
registers and receivers of the land offices that information had reached 
this Department that parties were endeavoring to make filings on 
arid lands reserved for reservoirs, irrigating ditches, and canals, and 
for the purpose of controlling the waters of lakes and rivers and their 
tributaries in the arid regions, and the attention of these officers was 
called to the act of October 2, 1888. 

In this circular was pointed out the object of the act, as follows: 

The ‘water sources and the arid lands that may be irrigated by the system of na- 
tional irrigation are now reserved, to be hereafter, when redeemed to agriculture, 
transferred to the people of the Territories in which they are situated, for homesteads. 

The act of Congress and common justice require that they should be 
faithfully preserved for these declared purposes; and it was in the cir- 
cular distinctly stated: 

Neither individuals nor corporations have a right to make filings upon any lands 
thus reserved, nor can they be permitted to obtain control of the lakes and streams 
that are susceptible of use for irrigating purposes. 

You will therefore immediately cancel all filings made since October 2, 1888, on 
such sites for reservoirs, ditches, or canals for irrigating purposes, and all lands that 
may be susceptible of irrigation by such reservoirs, ditches, or canals, whether made 
by individuals or corporations, and you will hereafter receive no filings upon any 
such lands. 

The surveyor-general for Idaho, referring to the operations that had 
been entered upen for procuring data on the subject of the projected 
plan of irrigation in that Territory with Government aid, says that 
enough has already been reported to warrant the belief that more than 
6,000,000 acres can easily be reclaimed from dry, arid plains, and made 
to produce from $30 to $50 worth of hay, grain, and vegetables per 
acre. Without this comprehensive system of canals and storage res- 
ervoirs to bring the abundant waters upon this wide extent of arid 
plains, Idaho has now nearly reached its limit in agricultural pros- 
perity. The surveyor-general also remarks upon the likelihood of specu- 
lators endeavoring to secure water rights necessary for the success of 
the project when it is found that the Government is likely to inaugu- 
rate the work of irrigation. He expresses the opinion that the imme- 
diate enhancement of the value of lands now a desert waste would be so 
great as to far more than refund the cost of irrigation, and that the 
work is of such a character as should be undertaken either by the Fed- 
eral Government or by the Territory or State, in order that the great- 
est good might result to the greatest number. 

The surveyor-general for Nevada remarks that the State has a wide 
range as to crops, but its productive qualities, as to quantity, are lim- 
ited by reason of the great lack of water. Impounding water for the 
purposes of the agriculturist has been but little practiced within the 
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State. He refers, however, to some notable examples in which water 
stored by dams in the mountain gorges has been brought many miles in 
ditches constructed for the purpose, and by its vivifying influence large 
tracts of land, several sections in extent, have been brought under cul- 
tivation, yielding crops to the value of not less than $40 per acre, where, 
before the improvements were made, nothing but sage-brush grew. The 
surveyor-general describes at some length the arid regions of the State, 
and enforces his views as to the beneficial results which will ensue from 
the storage of water in the several localities named, and also refers to 
the natural reservoirs or lakes, and other facilities, which can be utilized 
under the provisions of the-act approved October 2, 1888. 

The expression of like interest is to be found in the reports from all 
the Territories containing arid lands; and there is certainly no subject 
that should be more earnestly considered than this cause in which the 
National Government has already invested so much money and to which 
it has demanded so much attention by its oflicers. 

An important feature of the control in the arid regions over the water- 
supply was illustrated by a recent event which threatened serious diffi- 
culty between the people of Utah and Idaho Territories. 

Bear River has its source in Utah and runs northward into Idaho, 
where it forms Bear Lake, and making a long circuit runs south and 
enters again the Territory of Utah. While the Idaho Constitutional 
Convention was in session if was stated by that body that certain par- 
ties were endeavoring in Idaho to divert the waters of the river from its 
channel for use in Utah. The Secretary, upon the application made to 
him for relief, called attention to the law of October 2, 1888, and this 
seemed to satisfy the demands of the case. 

But it is apparent that in those States and Territories where irriga- 
tion must be resorted to and where the same stream runs through dif- 
ferent States or different Territories, unless some control is kept by the 
National Government, the streams may be exhausted or greatly depleted 
by those nearest its source, and that those below, who have already made 
every preparation and calculation dependent on the particular water 
supply, may be brought to great loss, if not destitution. Ilustra- 
tions readily present themselves in many different parts of the arid 
region and the importance of the result is easily seen. Important as 
the subject is and involving the welfare of whole communities, it is felt 
unnecessary to do more than call attention to it to have it fully un- 
derstood. 

It was not until this threatened trouble between idaho and Utah that 
the law of October 2, 1888, was, by the reply of the Secretary, brought 
fully before the country. Immediately many communications were re- 
ceived expressing alarm at the fact that title could not be acquired in 
so vast a region as was reserved by the act, and no doubt millions of 
dollars have already been invested both in improvements on lands of 
this description and ditches for their irrigation. 

Ab 89——23 
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The present statute-should be supplemented by some general law, with 
such other provisions as will meet the different difficulties apt to arise 
from any national system of irrigation intended. 

The general subject of irrigation will no doubt be fully discussed by the 
Director of the Geological Survey in his special report required by law. 
to be presented by him to Congress. But I deem it my duty to recom- 
mend that the attention of Congress be invited to the necessity of de- 
termining at the present session whether it will establish permanently 
the reservation of all the irrigable arid region; and, if so, what general 
laws it may deem best adapted to regulate the sipily and use of water 
under Government control. Action, it is recommended, should be taken 
without delay; and the system, if prosecuted by the National Govern- 
ment, should be based on comprehensive, liberal, and practical pro- 
visions. 

PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. 


Under different acts of Congress, supplemented by Departmental 
instructions, the proper officers have investigated and reported upon 
numerous private land claims embracing millions of acres, and these 
reports have been laid before Congress, which alone, under existing 
statutes, can confirm or reject them. The titles to some have been 
determined to be valid, but many are still pending for want of action 
by the legislative body. Where preliminary surveys have operated, 
in connection with the official instructions of law, tracts have been 
reserved from entry or improvement by actual settlers under the public 
and system, and the land has been left to the enjoyment of the claim- 


ants. 
ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 


It has been the received opinion until a recent decision of the Com- 
missioner, that no matter whether the report of the surveyor-general 
was for or against the claim, upon the Commissioner reporting it to Con- 
gress, all the lands embraced in the claim, as made, were reserved from 
the public domain and consequently from settlement by our citizens. 

However, in an opinion upon the Tumacacori and Calabazas claim, pro- 
mulgated March 6, 1889, the former Commissioner of the General Land 
Office has discus nen a duties and powers of the Commissioner under 
said acts with learning and ability, maintaining that the lands are not 
necessarily reserved in all cases of such reports: He states that— 

The eighth section of the act of 1854 directed ‘the surveyor-general of New Mex- 
ico to ascertain, under the instructions of the Secretary of the Interior,” ‘the origin, 
nature, character, and extent of all claims to lands under the laws, usages, and cus- 
toms of Spain and Mexico,” gave him all the powers needed for the purpose, and re- 
quired him to “make a full report on all such claims as originated before the cession 
of the territory to the United States by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848, 
denoting the various grades of title, with his decision as to the validity or invalidity 
of each of the same under the laws, usages, and customs of the country before its 
cession to the United States; ” required a similar report in regard to pueblos, directed 
that these reports “be according to the form which may be prescribed by the Sec- 
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retary of the Interior,” and provided that such reports should ‘‘be laid before Con- 
gress for such action thereon as may be deemed just'and proper, with a view to con- 
firm bona fide grants and give full effect to the treaty of eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight;” and further provided that ‘‘ until the final action of Congress on such claims 
all ade covered thereby shall ba reserved from sale or other disposal by the Government, 
and shall not be subject to the donations granted by the previous provisions of this act.” 


He then continues: 


For many years it appears to have been customary for this office to regard as reserved 
all lands enibraced in preliminary surveys of alleged private land claims, although 
made at the instance of claimants or their assignees after the submission of the re- 
port of the surveyor-general, and irrespective of the character of the claims or their 
legitimate extent under the lawsf Spain and Mexico. In this manner immense quan- 
tities of public land in New Mexico and Arizona have been withheld from public occupation 
for periods going back from ten to thirty years. 

Jn his last annual report the surveyor-general of New Mexico, referring generally 
to this fact, and the ‘public inquiry resulting from the practice of regarding such 
lands as reserved, mentions three cases as illustrative of the wrong pointed out; and 
he continues: 

Why should not the General Land Office revoke this reservation and restrict it to 
the 500 acres? I could readily multiply these examples, but it isunnecessary. “The 
point I make is a vital one. Jt involves the title to very large areas of land that should 
be devoted to actual settlement and tillage wnder the pre-emption and homestead laws.” 
(Land Office Report, 1888, p. 475.) * * * The mere transmission of the case to 
Congress can not operate as a reservation of the land. The “full report” of the 
surveyor-general must show the claimant’s right to it; and if in addition to this he 
has shown ‘‘the precise locality and extent of the tract ” the Land Department can 
and should reserve it, and not otherwise. Jn dealing with the land grants of New Mexico 
this principle has beenvery generally disregarded by the surveyor-general and the General 
Land Office and millions of acres of public lands have thus been wnwarrantably turned 
over to monopolists. (Jbid., pp. 474, 475.) 

But Congress takes no action upon the question of reservation. That is an administra- 
tive question, pertaining to the duties of the Commissioner to execute the laws re- 
lating to public lands and private land claims. 


These views present strong arguments for Congressional action, even 
if they may not be adopted as a proper construction of the statute 
quoted. 

CALIFORNIA. 

No patents for private land claims in this State have been issued 
during the fiscal year, and but few cases remain in which final action 
has. not been taken by the Land Department. 


LOUISIANA. 


Thirty-four separate claims upon Surveyor-General’s scrip, aggregat- 
ing 25,439.62 acres, have been approved and patented. 


LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED. 


The necessity of legislation on the subject of private land claims has 
been called to the attention of Congress by former Secretaries on sev- 
eral occasions. (See Reports, of Secretary Lamar for 1885; p. 38; for 
1886, p.26; for 1887, p.18; Report of Secretary Vilas for 1888, p. 25 


et seq.) 
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Thege reports, as well as a knowledge of the nature of these claims 
and information as to their extent, will lead any one to the conclusion 
that legislation upon the subject is absolutely necessary in order that 
the treaty obligations of the Government may be carried out and the 
public domain protected from inroads upon it, that are constantly being 
attempted by the presentation of fraudulent caine 

In this legislation two prominent features should be observed: First, 
the importance of terminating this class of claims; and second, of pro- 
viding a board or commission for their adjudication such as shall insure 
a full and thorough investigation. These grants are based on very an- 
cient transactions, and the interests of the Government as well as of 
bona fide claimants require that there shall be some conclusion te their 
litigation. It is becoming more difficult yearly for bona fide claimants 
to make such proof as should be required in support of their claims, 
and also more difficult for the Government to produce evidence show- 
ing the fraudulent nature of those which are baseless or exaggerated. 
Provision should be made to bring parties and witnesses before the 
tribunal intrusted with the decision of these important questions; for, 
in ex parte proceedings manufactured or grossly eee chine can 
be easily supported by perjured testimony. 

It was suggested by the Secretary of this Department in the report for 
the year 1888, page xxvul, that under the act of March 3, 1887, entitled 
“An act to provide for the bringing of suits against the Government of 
the United States,” and a certain decision of one of the lower United 
States courts, a claimant might compel the United States to make a 
patent to a piece of land entered at the local land office, and thus the Land 
Office would be required thereafter to register decrees and issue patents 
accordingly. The Supreme Court of the United States, however, has 
recently decided otherwise. In United States v. Montgomery (131 U. 
8S. 8. C. Rep., p. 1) it is held that the act of 1887 above described does 
not confer upon the district or circuit courts of the United States, or 
upon the Court of Claims, jurisdiction in one to compel the issue and 
delivery of a patent for public land. 

This leaves the question where it was before, and it is apparent that 
the interest of the people in great districts of our country demands ac- 
tion by Congress on the subject of their private land claims. The pres- 
ent condition works constant private injury and is a national discredit, 


RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 


In his report the Acting Commissioner calls attention to a want of cler- 
ical force to carry into due effect the provisions of the act of March 3 
1887. By this act the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to adjust 
immediately in accordance with the decision of the Supreme Court, each 
of the railroad grants made by Congress, and if it should appear that 
any of these lands have been erroneously certified or patented by the 
United States to these companies, ibis made the duty of the Secretary 
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to demand a reconveyance of such lands to the United States. The 
act further provides thatif the company shall fail to reconvey the lands 
within ninety days, it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General to take 
the necessary proceedings to cancel all such patents. The act also pro- 
vides for the re-instatement of the homestead and pre-emption of any 
bona fide settler erroneously canceled on account of any railroad grant 
or the withdrawal of public lands from market. The Commissioner 
reports that 21,660,346.88 acres of railroad grants have been suspended 
in pursuance of the policy of the office to await legislation for forfeiture. 

Upon the adjournment of Congress without passing any of the bills 
touching these suspended ‘selections, the question arose whether the 
Commissioner should proceed to adjust the claims of the companies. 
Under date of March 25, 1889, the Secretary directed that it should be 
continued until further orders, and this has been substantially followed, 
although there have been some decisions made in contested cases with 
settlers to the effect that where the road had been built and no for- 
feiture yet declared by Congress, upon selections by the railroad, it was 
entitled to the lands in place, upon the principle announced by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the case of Schulenberg v. Harri- 
man (21 Wallace, p. 44), to the effect that— 

Where the grants are ‘in pi'esenti,’ they passed the title of the railroad to the odd 
sections designated to be afterwards located; when the route was fixed their location 
became certain, and the title, which was previously imperfect, acquired precision and 
became attached to the land; that the lands granted have not reverted to the United 
States, although the road was not constructed within the period prescribed, no action 
having been taken either by legislative or judicial proceedings to enforce a forfeiture 
of the grants, and that the provisions in the act of 1856 that all lands remaining unsold 
after a certain number of years shall revert to the United States if the road be not 
completed, is a condition subsequent, being in effect a provision that the grant, to the 
extent of the lands unsold, shall be void if the work designated be not done within 
that period ; but that no one can take advantage of the non-performance of a condi- 
tion subsequent annexed to an estate in fee but the grantor or his heirs or succes- 
sors ; and if they do not see fit to assert their right to enforce a forfeiture on that 
ground, the title remains unimpaired in the grantee; that this rule equally obtains 
where the grant upon condition proceeds from the Government, and that either judi- 
cial proceedings authorized by law must be instituted to enforce a forfeiture, or there 
must be some legislative assertion of ownership of the property for breach of the con- 
dition, such as an act directing the possession and appropriation of the property, or 
that it be offered for sale or settlement. 

In deciding cases where this question arises as between the railroad 
and the settler, effect is to be given to this decision of the court of last 
resort. But where the railroad company is claiming the land by virtue 
of the grant, it imposes a great burden upon the Commissioner of the 
Land Office and the Secretary of the Interior to have to determine 
whether the patents shall be issued or not. 

If Congress intends to forfeit the lands, all of the facts are before it. 
The failure to act may well be taken as an indication on the part of the 
Government that the forfeiture will not be insisted upon. Such would 
be a just conclusion on the part of the officers of this Department, and 
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these patents may yet be issued upon the presumption that Congress 
does not intend that the forfeiture shall be exacted and that there is 
no need of further delay. There should certainly be found somewhere 
the moral courage to give the evidence of title to the railroads as it is 
given to the individual, if it is intended that any possible forfeiture will 
not be insisted upon. The obligation; however, fairly rests upon Con- 
gress, and it is hoped that the latter will assume it and act without 
further delay. Not only the railroad companies are interested in the 
decision of these matters, but also the Government, in order that its 
business may be disposed of; the citizens, whohave purchased from 
the company relying upon the grant, and the settlers, who, in antici- 
pation of the restoration of these lands to the public domain, have 
settled upon them under the homestead or other laws. 

I approve the recommendation of the Commissioner that the Fifty- 
first Congress should give some expression of legislative opinion, by 
joint resolution or otherwise, as to whether or not action should be 
taken in the Land Office on selections now pending. As to such portions 
of land grants as are coterminous with those portions of roads still un- 
completed, it is estimated that 5,000,000 acres might be restored to the 
public domain by the immediate declaration of such forfeiture. 


MICHIGAN GRANTS FORFEITED. 


Pursuant to the act of Congress of March 2, 1889, entitled “An act 
to forfeit lands granted to the State of Michigan to aid in the construe- 
tion of a railroad from Marquette to Ontonagon, in said State,” instrue- 
tions were issued to the local land officers, under date of March 13, by 
which they were directed to give notice, in the usual form, that the lands 
forfeited had been restored to the public domain, and that they were 
held for entry at $1.25 per acre, under the pre-emption, homestead, and 
other laws relating to unoffered lands; and also giving them detailed 
instructions as to any existing claims of settlers upon the lands. In all 
cases where there were bona fide settlers on these lands at date of for- 
feiture they were given the preference right of entering the tracts on 
which they had settled, not exceeding 160 acres each. 

Under the order referred to an exception was made as to 20 miles of 
the Ontonagon and Brulé River road, which is claimed to have been 
completed prior to February 24, 1882. 

It having been charged that this road was never constructed, a reliable 
clerk of the Land Office was detailed to proceed to Michigan and make 
an actual examination of said 20 miles of road. Upon his report, dated 
July 20, 1889, the Secretary directed the Acting Commissioner to “ call 
upon the company to show cause within sixty days why the grant op- 
posite to and coterminous with the last 8 miles of said section should 
not be declared forfeited and the land restored to entry under the act 
of March 2, 1889.” Due notice was mailed to the secretary of the said 
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company, and its receipt was acknowledged under date of August 22, 
1889. This matter is yet pending. 


' WAGON-ROAD GRANTS. 


By various acts of Congress from 1864 to 1874, a list whereof accom- 
panies the Commissioner’s report, land grants were made to the State 
of Oregon to aid in the construction of certain military and wagon roads, 
and these lands were conveyed to different companies by the State, 
after the certification by its governors that the roads in question had 
been constructed. Upon the report of the Commissioner to the Depart- 
ment on May 10, 1887, two-commissioners were appointed and directed 
to proceed to Oregon for investigation of the question whether such 
roads had been completed. Upona report dated February 18, 1888, the 
Secretary found that these roads had never been built nor the lands 
earned ; and on March 13, 1888, he submitted the matter to the Presi- 
dent, and recommended that proper steps should be taken for the recov- 
ery of the land. 

Pursuant to this recommendation the act of March 2, 1889, was 
passed, which makes it the duty of the Attorney-General, within six 
months after said date, to cause suit to be brought to reclaim the land 
so donated ; and the act further authorized the court to declare a for- 
feiture of such lands as were conterminous with the parts of the road 
which were not properly constructed and to set aside the patents that 
might have been issued for any such lands, preserving the rights of all 
bona fide purchasers. 

The Attorney-General has been furnished with all of the data for the 
purpose of instituting the necessary suits in this matter and is no 
doubt proceeding therewith. The matter has passed beyond the juris- 
diction of this Department. 


SWAMP-LAND GRANTS. 


Highty million acres of land have been claimed by different States 
under the swamp-land grants. The lands so claimed are, for a great 
part, not swamp lands in point of fact; and all of those claimed since 
1850 are not located in any States admitted into the Union since that 
date, except Minnesota and Oregon. The claims are yet unadjusted, 
and within the last year 2,010,072.03 acres were filed in the Land Office. 
The selections of the State of Florida in the past year cover 1,962,080 
acres. The entire area of Florida is 37,931,520 acres, while the list of 
swamp lands claimed altogether amount to 22,221,469 acres, of which 
16,061,129.98 have been patented. Only 711.59 were patented to Florida 
the last year. 

The Commissioner calls attention to the fact that none of these lists. 
extend to the extreme southern portion of the peninsula in the vicinity 
of the Everglades, where the lands are, in fact, swamp lands, and even 
with that portion of the State left out the proportion of swamp lands ~ 
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already selected amounts to nearly two-thirds of the entire area of the 
State. | 

Similar illegalities have been developed in Minnesota, and investiga- 
tion is now being made in that State. 

The State of Florida denies that it has received or claimed any more 
than its lawful lands, and the question deserves further consideration. 


MINERAL LANDS. 
IN RAILROAD GRANTS. 


It is reported that the work of examining ex parte mineral entries is 
in arrears about two and a half years, and in contest cases about two 
months. 

There have been suspended in the office, lists of railroad selections in- 
volving some 5,561,207 acres, upon the question whether the company 
shall be required to furnish any minerai affidavits or not. 

The question presents itself in regard to the mineral lands lying 
within the grant of the railroads running through mineral belts, and 
which would otherwise than because of their mineral character be in- 
cluded within the railroad grants. The act of Congress absolutely and 
unqualifiedly reserves all mineral lands from the railroad grants made 
to the most extended and important railroads of our country, and this 
reservation affects the claim of such a road as the Northern Pacific to 
a great part of its land subsidy. It also affects to a very considerable 
degree the Central Pacific and Southern Pacific roads, with some others; 
and how to determine what are mineral lands at this time when the 
roads are claiming their grants is indeed a difficult and most important 
matter. Originally it was left to the company to make affidavit in a form 
adopted by my predecessors and by them deemed sufficient for a long 
while, but by which it was not made necessary for the officer taking 
the oath to swear to his actual knowledge that the land was not mineral. 

Many of the selections made by the railroads under their grants were 
supported by such affidavit, but upon the same coming before the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office he demanded that a further affi- 
davit should be made, the same as required from settlers on homestead 
claims, whereby actual knowledge of the fact that the same was not 
mineral land was required to be sworn to. This the railroad companies 
have failed to do, insisting that their claims, made under the regulations 
at the time existing, are valid and should be allowed. This question is 
not yet determined, but it is deemed a matter to which your attention 
should be invited for the purpose of having, if necessary, some further 
legislation upon the subject. On the one hand, it is to be noted that the 
additional affidavit has been required since the selections were claimed; 
on the other, stands the absolute reservation of the law and the right of 
the people to enjoy these mineral lands, if such indeed there be among 
the selections made by the railroads. 

If legislation is not made on this subject the Department will have to 
decide by such light as may be obtained as to the real nature of the 
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lands, whether mineral or not, however difficult the inquiry may be 
and whatever the responsibility assumed. It is deemed, however, thata 
law should be passed by Congress enabling the Land ieperenent a thor- 
oughly investigate the character of lands supposed to be mineral and 
within the reservation of the law before the railroad is entitled to any 
cession whatever. It would require a considerable appropriation for 
the purpose of investigation and survey; and, connected with this, au- 
thority should be given to the Secretary of the Interior to refuse to cer- 
tify lands to the railroads until there was clear proof that the same 
were not mineral. The question is mostimportant. It is far-reaching 
in its results and may affect the welfare and independence of many of 
our citizens. It would not be unreasonable to direct that the patents 
issued should themselves contain a reservation of any land therein de- 
scribed if it proved upon further development to be actually mineral 
land. 

The mineral land should be preserved for our people, and there is no 
claim on the part of the railroads to obtain these sources of vast wealth 
not intended for them that should be humored to the least degree beyond 
the law. This I Say in no spirit of hostility to the railroad companies, 
but from a thorough conviction that the best interests of the Republic 
would be served by dividing this vast mineral wealth among individuals, 
rather than by allowing it by any means to fall into possession and con- 
trol of large corporations. It is not intended to be granted to them, 
and they should not be allowed to obtain it by default. Sufficient means 
of proving exactly what the character of the land is should be provided. 

There are in this division also some 2,129 suspended entries. It is 
desirable that a re-examination of these cases should be had, as it is 
believed it would lead to the granting of patents in many cases. It is 
intended that additional proof shall be called for and the entries either 
canceled for failure of the claimants to meet such requirement, or, if 

the proofs authorize it, the patents issued. 
Protests are greatly increasing made by parties claiming to have dis- 
covered valuable mineral deposits upon land entered as agricultural. 


MINING CLAIMS. 


There are several thousand old mining applications, some dating 
back many years, for which no entries have been made. 

I approve the recommendation of the Commissioner, which is a repe- 
tition of the same contained in former reports, that the delinquent ap- 
plicants shall be compelled to complete their proofs and pay for their 
claims within a specified time or submit to forfeiture and cancellation. 

The decision of the Land Office is that where the entry has been made 
in good faith for land as agricultural land, the claim will not be de- 
feated, although there may be mineral thereafter discovered upon the 
same; but it would be well to have a law passed making the certificate 
of eutry a bar toany mining claim based upon a discovery made sub- 
sequent to the entry. 
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UNITED STATES MAPS AND PLATS. 


The general map of the United States was revised during the year, 
and an edition of 3,825 copies published. Other maps of States and 
Territories containing public lands have been compiled, and a large 
number of railroad maps have been prepared, examined, and reported 
upon. 

The Commissioner calls attention to the need of reproducing the plats 
of surveys now in the office. At the rate of present appropriation— 
$2,500 for the current fiscal year—it will require upwards of thirty-nine 
years to photolithograph the 23,253 plats now needing reproduction. 
He recommends an appropriation of $20,000 a year until all the original 
plats have been copied. The necessity for the reproduction of these 
plats is very urgent, the originals being in danger of complete destruc- 
tion by use and the ravages of, time. No copies of them are in exist- 
ence save at the local land offices. 


SURVEYS. 


During the fiscal year 4,544,372.33 acres have been surveyed and the 
surveys accepted by the office, after careful examination and inspection. 
The Acting Commissioner gives details as to the proportion of expend- 
iture in the several public-land States and Territories, and quotes from 
the reports of some of the surveyors-general. He calls special attention 
to the matter of allowances made to deputy surveyors by the First 
Comptroller of the Treasury in the years 1886 and 1887, which in his 
opinion were grossly irregular and a palpable usurpation of the powers 
and duties specially belonging to the General Land Office. These al- 
lowances relate to certain contracts in California under the “ deposit 
system,” the operations of which the Acting Commissioner explains at 
length, and quotes the sections of the Revised Statutes authorizing 
them. He says: 


Itis the understanding of this office that, under the law, deposits made for a spe- 
cific survey can not be applied to or used for any other or different work, but must 
be strictly confined to the objects specified by the terms of the deposit. This requires 
that a separate account be opened and kept with each deposit made; but these re- 
strictions and limitations, however, I regret to find, have been exceeded and fre- 
quently disregarded by a former First Comptroller. * * * 

My purpose in calling attention to these matters is that Congress may be indnced 
to enact some law clearly defining the jurisdiction and power of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office over accounts arising within the scope of his official action 
and responsibility, and whether accounts passed upon by him shall be final, subject 
to the right of appeal to the Secretary of the Interior, or whether his action may be 
disregarded by the First Comptroller, and allowances or disallowances made with- 
out reference to facts shown by the records and papers in this office. It would be 
well if this unseemly conflict of authority could be avoided and these illegal pay- 
ments hereafter prevented. 

I also recommend that an investigation be directed in these cases, to the end that 
the money, or some portion thereof, paid out in this illegal manner may be recovered 
to the Government, 


— 
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THE DEPOSIT SYSTEM, 


Out of the deposit system for surveys (by which is meant those sur- 
veys that are made by money, supplied by persons. desiring such sur- 
veys, deposited and treated as an appropriation made by the Govern- 
ment) have grown some of the greatest frauds known in the Land 
Department. These frauds already perpetrated will be prosecuted with 
vigor. In California, those particularly known as the “Benson cases” 
are receiving attention, and it is hoped that all the cases kept so long 
pending will be brought to an early and legitimate termination. 

Tam not inclined to recommend a change of the law authorizing such 
deposits, but I think the regulations of the Department should be kept 


very strict in relation thereto, until at least the prosecutions now being - 


made and others to be instituted can relieve the constant watchfulness 
now demanded. 
FRAUDULENT ENTRIES. 


There have been fewer new cases of fraudulent entries reported during 
the past year than heretofore. Attention has been called by my prede- 
cessor, and is now renewed, to the need of legislation giving registers and 
receivers authority to issue subpenas compelling witnesses to appear be- 
fore them to testify in land cases, or before commissioners appointed by 
them. At present the special agents have the greatest difficulty in pro- 
curing the attendance of desired witnesses, which the Acting Commis- 
sioner of the Land Office attributes in his report to three causes: (1) 
intimidation by parties in interest; (2) unwillingnes of witnesses to 
testify openly against their neighbors; and (3) indifference of witnesses 
who think that they have done enough when they have given the agent 
the information on which to base his report. 


SPECULATION IN COAL LANDS. 


The acting commissioner states that special agents report that efforts 
have been made by certain wealthy individuals and corporations to 
fraudulently acquire title to large tracts of coal lands, and says that 
extensive bodies of these lands, which will eventually be of great value, 
are being illegally appropriated, the guards and restrictions of the law 
as it now stands being entirely insufficient to prevent such monopoly 
by unscrupulous speculators. He says: 

The rapid destruction of the forests and the scarcity of wood will leave the settlers 
in the arid regions of the West without fuel unless the Government coal lands are 
preserved and disposed of or controlled in such a manner as to secure to them coal at 
reasonable rates. This is indispensable to the future welfare-and prosperity of many 
of the Western States and Territories, and the power to accomplish such a purpose is 


being gradually weakened if not entirely destroyed or taken away by allowing the 


lands to go directly into the hands of railroad and other corporations through names 
of nominal entrymen and without any restrictions as to disposition of the coal. 

I would therefore recommend that a thorough geological survey be authorized by 
Congress, and made under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, of all pub- 
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lic lands supposed to contain valuable coal, and that the Secretary be given dis- 
cretionary powers to reserve from sale all or any portion of said lands; and if, he 
deem it advisable and in the interest of the people residing in the locality of the 
lands, to lease for a period of years the lands so reserved upon such conditions and 
restrictions as will compel the lessees to furnish settlers with eoal at moderate prices. 
The law regulating the sale of coal lands should also be amended by making it a fel- 
ony for any person to enter into a contract or an agreement having for its object the 
entry of said lands or the appropriation or reservation of the same by means of coal 
declaratory statements for the use or benefit of a person other than the nominal 
claimant. 


TIMBER DEPREDATIONS AND TIMBER PRESERVATION. 


The Department is giving earnest consideration to the vast timber 
lands of the United States, and the most strenuous efforts have been 
made to prevent and punish the unlawful appropriations of public tim- 
ber by individuals and corporations. 

There are, unfortunately, conflicting decisions of the courts on this 
question as to who may appropriate this valuable property; but there 
can be found, in the report of the Acting Commissioner, a synopsis of 
the particular laws and decisions as to the timber on public lands which 
should remove all doubt on this subject. 


FOREST FIRES. 


Timber depredations, as much as they are to be guarded against, are by 
no means the most serious danger that threatens the great pine forests 
that stretch over the vast areas of our public lands. It is fire that is 
most to be dreaded. The forest fires in the timber regions of Montana, 
Wyoming, and other Western Territories have destroyed more trees the 
past summer than have been lost by all the depredations from the be- 
ginning of the first settlement until the present date. These timber 
lands are almost entirely removed from private acquisition in the arid 
regions, where the greatest volume of public timber land now is. They 
can not be acquired by any of the methods provided in the homestead, 
desert-land, or timber-culture laws; they are not agricultural lands ; 
they are not desert lands; and the timber is not for culture, as it al- 
ready exists. 

The arid lands are at a distance below the timber, as these districts are 
high on the mountain sides, where are garnered beneath and about the 
lofty pines the ice and snows that, gradually melting as the summer ad- 
vances, feed the streams and may be made to irrigate the fields. Small 
portions under the laws may be used for “domestic purposes” and for 
mines, but the great.body can not be acquired by individuals, and is left 
unprotected from the great fires that sweep those regions. 

The value of these forests is manifold, and their preservation and 
culture is a subject to which the Societies of Foresters are devoting 
their study and active efforts. They have requested that in this report, 
as has been done in previous reports of like kind, it should be recom- 
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mended that Congress appoint a commission to take into consideration 
the subject of the public timber lands, with a view of ascertaining the 
best method for their treatment, management, preservation, or of their 
disposal. This recommendation I earnestly make for the reason that I 
believe this property has a commercial value as great as any the nation 
owns; that it is not only threatened but being absolutely destroyed in 
immense quantities by fire; that its existence, for a large part at least, 
is essential to the successful prosecution of the irrigation of the arid lands 
now undertaken by the Government, or that may be prosecuted by the 
States or Territories. The different methods by which these dangers 
may be avoided and ends attained need not be discussed here, but will 
more properly come before the commission or any committee prelimi- 
nary thereto. 
THE PUBLIC LAND STRIP. 

The cpening of Oklahoma has increased the anxiety of the inhabit- 
ants (some 15,000 in number) of the narrow strip of public land just 
west of iden Territory, commonly known as ‘*No Man’s Land,” for 
some legislation in their behalf. Numerous petitions and memorials 
have been received on the subject, and I recommend that a sufficient 
eode of laws be provided for the guidance, control, and protection of 
those residing in this district. Before these lands can be opened to 
entry they must be surveyed. The cost of such a survey will be at 
least $50,000, for which a special appropriation, to be immediately 
available, should be made. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The Acting Commissioner closes the body of his report by recom- 
mending that Congress be asked to appropriate money sufficient for the 
employment of fifteen temporary copyists, and explains this by stating 
that on the 6th of January, 1888, an order was issued by the late Com- 
missioner, directing that the transcription of press-copy books to formal 
books of record be discontinued, and that there are now 693 books of 
500 pages each, constituting the only record of the official acts and 
decisions of the bureau since the above date. These records, being upon 
flimsy paper, and not in their nature durable, should be properly copied 
in bound books of record. 


PATENT OFFICE. 


The total number of applications received, including designs, re-issues, 
ete., was 42,047; the number of patents granted was 22,941; the total 
aeons were $1,186,557.22; the total expenditures were $999,697.24, 
leaving a surplus of $186,859.98 to be turned into the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the patent fund, and making a total 
balance in the Treasury on account of the patent fund of $3,524,526.63. 

The Commissioner reports that the examination of Pa Ce for 
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patents carried on in twenty-four of the thirty remaining divisions has 
been brought up to within two months of that date, and of the remain- 
ing six divisions one-half are less than three months in arrears; but 
he believes that the arrears in work in all the divisions can be practi- 
cally done away with at an early date through the cordial co-operation 
of the force with the efforts of the Commissioner. 


LEGISLATION. 


It is generally conceded that legislation is needed amendatory of the 
Revised Statutes relating to patents. Some of the provisions which 
should be altered are section 4885, relating to the date of patents; sec- 
tion 4887, relating to the duration of patents for inventions previously 
patented in a foreign country; and section 4936, relating to re-imburse- 
ment of moneys paid by mistake into the Treasury. The opinion is 
indeed gaining ground that a revision of the patent act would be of ad- 
vantage not only to the inventor but to the public generally. 


COMPENSATION OF PRINCIPAL EXAMINERS. 


The report directs attention to the fact that some of the employés of 
this Bureau are grossly underpaid. The most conspicuous instance of 
this character is the compensation of principal examiners. The Revised 
Statutes fix the salaries of these officers at $2,500 per annum. This 
sum was established by Congress in the year 1848 (9 Statutes at Large, 
231). It has never been increased. On the contrary, the amount ap- 
propriated for a number of years has been $2,400. 

The Commissioner expresses the necessity of additional room, and 
says, in order that the work of the office may be promptly dispatched, 
it is indispensable that more room and better facilities should be pro- 
vided. For instance, the room occupied by Division XXVIII has 19 
by 23 feet of floor space; in it are nine desks, occupied by nitie men and 

women. In addition to the desks are book and file cases arranged 

against the wall and extending upon all sides of the room. In the 
room occupied by Division V the floor space is 35 by 20 feet in extent; 
in it are ten desks, occupied by ten persons; book and file cases extend 
around the room on every side. These instances differ only in degree 
from nearly all the rooms devoted to the business of this Bureau. 

This is a lamentable condition for that important office, for which was 
intended the great building bearing its name, but into which so many 
other bureaus of the Department have been crowded that the original 
occupant is nearly deprived of room to live. 

The different bureaus are far too large and numerous to be contained 
in the, Patent Office building, and the yearly rent paid for outside ac- 
commodations would pay good interest on the cost of a building that 
would be capacious enough for them all and a safe depository of their 
records, which are of incalculable value. 

The Secretary deems the recommendations of the Commissioner rea- 
sonable, and asks for the favorable consideration thereof, 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


From the report of the Superintendent of the Geological Survey, it 
lg apparent that the examination of the rocks, minerals, ores, and soils 
of our country, and the construction of the topographical maps required 
for representing the character and distribution of these natural resources, 
have been actively carried forward during the year. 


THE BUREAU. 


As shown by the report..of the Director, the Bureau comprises one 
geographical, twelve geological, six paleontological, and four accessory 
divisions. Thechiefs of these divisions and most of their collaborators 
are experts of national or world-wide repute in their several lines of 
duty, and their work is conducted in accordance with a carefully devised 
plan well adapted to secure the best results at the least expense. 


OPERATIONS. 


The operations of the geographical division have been carried on in 
twenty-one States and Territories, and an area of 43,222 square miles 
has been surveyed and mapped. 

A table showing the present condition of topographical surveys and 
the areas surveyed in 1888~’89 is to be found in the report of the super- 
intendent. 


With the completion of these topographical surveys and the engrav- 
ing of the maps the construction of sheets of the final geological map 
was commenced; and with the view of devising the best methods of rep- 
resenting the results of the scientific researches of the Bureau upon 
it, the Director instituted a division of geological classification, and 
convened the experts employed under his direction for the purpose of 
discussing the best methods of constructing geological maps designed 
for the use of the citizens of the country. By this means a system 
specially adapted to the needs of the United States has been devised. 


SUBJECIS INVESTIGATED. 


Among the field operations carried on in thirty-three States are 
included an examination of the tidal marshes and other inundated 
lands of the Atlantic and Gulf slopes; studies of the soils and sub- 
soils and ground-water of a considerable area in New England; of the 
phosphates, green-sands, and other natural fertilizers of several Hast- 
ern and Southeastern States; of the iron ores and salt and sulphur 
deposits of the Gulf slope; of the soils and agricultural capabilities of 
extensive areas in the upper Mississippi Valley; of the gold-bearing 
deposits of California; of the rock-gas and heavier bitumens of In- 
diana, Ohio, West Virginia, and other portions of the country; of the 
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mines of coal and the precious metals in Colorado; and many other 
minor studies of mineral resources. 


QUICKSILVER. 


Especially important have been the researches made upon the quick- 
silver of the Pacific Slope, and upon the iron ores of the Lake Superior 
region. The Director believes that the monographs on these subjects 
are among the most elaborate and exhaustive treatises upon special 
mineral resources ever published in any’country. 


MINES AND MINING. 


One of the most valuable branches of the work of the Bureau to a 
large and growing portion of our population is that relating to the statis- 
tics of mines and mining; and a volume giving these and other in- 
formation relating to such subjects is issued annually. The value of 
these natural resources of the country, which it is the special province 
of the Bureau to ascertain and publish to the world, is indicated by the 
accompanying table showing the metallic products of the United States 
in 1888: 


= 


Quantity. Value. 

Pig-iron, spot value... cece -eee eevee ener r eee r eee e ee eeeer ene long tons... 6, 489, 738 $107, 000, 000 
Silver, coining value .........cee--- ee. Salacieimabiege seine sila Troy ounces..} 45, 738, 632 59, 195, 000 
Gold, coining ValUC.. 2... een neceeeee neces cee e wc we eee ee eneecenees dome 1, 604, 927 33, 175, 000 
Copper, value at New York City -...2.---------- qSeresecucuaws= pounds..| 231, 270, 622 82, 833, 954 
Jiead, valueiat Now) York Ciby -.<. cue cwccsccccccwsensc cas short tons. 180, 555 15, 924, 951 
Zing, value at New York City,....2..cecccersenccncscccvcees- short tons... 55, 903 5, 500, 855 
Quicksilver, value at San Francisco......-...-.------+ eter econ: flasks... 33, 250 1, 413, 125 
Nickel, value.at Philadelphia: ..~.. cece cose cece ccccsecustae- pounds... 195, 182 115, 518 
Aluminium, value at Philadelphia .... 2 o.oo. eee nce cence sce ase pounds... 19, 000 65, 000 
Antimony, value at San Francisco.......-..-.e0reeeeee eens short tons... 100 20, 000 
Platinum, value (crude) at New York City ............... Troy ounces.. 500 2, 000 

Mahalo aac yerace Se ti eee cess issteoce es Snags Teetaee ae ae 256, 245, 403 


In addition to the metallic products, non-metallic minerals were pro- 
duced during the year to the value of $328,914,528, making a total ot 
$591,659,931. 

MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


The wealth of the annual mineral product of the United States con- 
tinues to increase at an eminently satisfactory rate, as shown by the 
following table : } 


Product, | 1885. | 1886, 1887. 1888, 


$181, 599, 865 | $215, 864, 825 | $250,419, 283 | $256, 245, 403 
249, 114,544 | 249, 963,063 ! 291, 864, 942 328, 914, 528 


Total. goo, seem eeem es eee Se av eeenen 428, 713, 909 


465, 327, 888 | 542, 284, 225 585, 159, 931 


SF 
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Expressed in percentages, the increase by years from 1885 to 1888, 
inclusive, is respectively 8.64 per cent.,16.6 per cent., and 9.04 per cent. 
for each year over its predecessor. And it is worthy of special remark 
that the increase, particularly during 1888, is largely in the non-metallic 
minerals, the existence and uses of which are made known through 
scientific research, rather than through the application of old methods 
in the exploitation of well-known minerals. 


RESULTS. 


The U.S. Geological Survey has just completed its first decade, and 
it will be proper to summarize the results it has accomplished. The 
only portion of these susceptible of definite description 4nd numerical 
statement are the reports, treatises and maps published. The influ- 
ence of these publications on the economic progress of the country, the 
amount that they have practically added to the wealth of the country, 
by giving intelligent direction to the search for ores and other economic 
minerals, the waste that they have saved by marking out the regions 
in which it will be useless to search for desired substances, the time 
and money that have been economized by railway corporations, munici- 
pal corporations, and individual travelers through the use of the topo- 
graphic maps—these results are covered by no census, and are not sus- 
ceptible of estimate. 

The additions to the national wealth accruing through the work of 
the Survey will merge with all other additions in the footings of the 
Eleventh Census, and can never be discriminated ; but as the entire in- 
dustrial progress of this industrial age is based on the achievements of 
modern science, so the immense store of knowledge gathered, classified, 
and interpreted by the Geological Survey can not fail to have greatly 
promoted our national welfare. 

Among the results that may be tabulated are ten Annual Reports, 
thirteen Monographs, fifty-eight Bulletins, and five Statistical Papers. 

In these various papers, which together constitute a library, thereis 
a discussion of the geological structure of every State and Territory of 
the Union, and there are important results with reference to the occur- 
rence and production of each great metallic and mineral staple of the 
country—iron, steel, coal, gold, silver, lead, copper, natural fertilizers, 
building-stones, rock-oil, rock-gas, artesian water, and mineral water. 

Another subject of vast economic importance to which the Survey 
has turned its attention, and in regard to which it has effected an elab- 
orate organization for future work, is the study of soils and the develop- 
ment of methods for the reclamation of waste lands. The work of pre- 
paring maps to show the distribution of soils goes hand in hand with the 
work of preparing maps to show the distribution of rocks. Great atten- 
tion has been given to the subject of the reclamation of tidal ands and of 
other swamps. Important data concerning the oscillation of low-lying 
lands and consequent encroachment or recession. of shores have been 
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gathered. Theirrigation survey of the arid regions of the United States, 
as elsewhere described, has been organized under special Congressional 
direction. 

The topographic maps prepared by the Bureau for the use of its ge- 
ologists have been found of much value for various purposes. The de- 
mand for them is so great that special editions have been issued by 
States, and the better class of general maps prepared by map publishers 
throughout the country are based on the topographic maps of the Geo- 
logical Survey wherever they are available. The maps engraved up 
to the present time are issued in 249 sheets, and represent an area of 
350,000 square miles. 

A table shoéwing number, distribution, etc., of the atlas sheets en- 
' graved to June 30, 1889, is to be found in the Superintendent’s report. 

The subject of irrigation of arid lands, which has been already 
mentioned, will be included by the Superintendent in his special re- 
port to Congress. 

CASA GRANDE. 


The ruins in Arizona known as ‘Casa Grande,” for which an appro- 
priation was made by Congress at its last session under the items for 
the Geological Survey, have been visited by Mr. Morrison, a special 
agent for the Land Office, and upon his report they have been turned 
over to the Director of the Geological Survey, that he may carry into 
effect the purposes expressed by Congress in regard to them. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
EDUCATION. 


The improvement of the Indian service in all its branches has been 
an earnest purpose of the present administration. 

It was determined at the outset to remove as far as possible the ac- 
knowledged evils surrounding many of the Indian agencies; to enforce 
the obligations of contractors to furnish supplies equal to ence ; to 
protect the Indians from fraud and illegal intrusion on their reserva- 
tions, and to advance the cause of education among them, so as to 
make that education not only practical and sufficient to train each in- 
dividual to intelligent labor, but to so increase the number of schools, 
that the body of the Indian youth might be brought within them. 

Among his first official acts the present Secretary framed a letter of 
advice addressed to each Indian agent, to be transmitted with his com- 
mission. This was by direction of the President. Hach agent was in- 
formed that the office to which he was appointed was to be deemed of 
great interest to the Government and to the Indians who would be 
brought under his charge and direction ; that sobriety and integrity 
must mark the conduct of every one eonnested or associated directly 
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_ or indirectly with the agency; that an improved condition in its affairs 
would be expected within a reasonable time, both as to the method of 
doing business and as to the condition of the Indians; that the educa- 
tion and proper training of the Indian children and the agricultural and 
other industrial pursuits of the adult Indians must receive the agent's con- 
stant and careful attention, to the end that they might be advanced in the 
ways of civilization and made independent through self-support; and that 
the commission transmitted could be held only upon the express under- 
standing that the agent receiving it would use his utmost efforts to 
further these objects and purposes. The selection of Indian agents 
has been made with as much care as possible, and their course has 
been looked after with a scrutiny greater, it is believed, than has here- 
tofore been exercised. The contracts for Indian supplies have been 
made under the most vigilant inspection of all samples offered, and the 
delivery of the goods is being watched with all the care the Depart- 

. ment can give to it. 

it is deemed that both of these points last named pertain immediately 
and forcibly to the education of the Indian. There is a school of 
experience and observation as important to him as to the white 
man. If the Indian agencies can be made the seats of sobriety and 
morality, instead of what they have so often been—places of the grossest 
licentiousness—the effect in elevating the Indians must be very great; 
for the former practices were most demoralizing. If the Indian in 
the supplies he obtains finds that he is receiving a justice in measure 
and an excellence in quality before unknown, he will be ina better 
condition to yield readily to the other civilizing influences brought to 
bear upon him than if he feels himself the subject of constant impo- 
sition. As wrongs inflicted upon him have heretofore led him to ven- 
geance, so, itis believed, will right subdue and civilize him. 

Beside this general treatment individual education of the Indians in 
the schools has received from the beginning of the administration, and 
will continue to receive, increased attention. The subject has been 
much discussed both in preceding reports and in Congress; but it will 
never be exhausted until the Indian has become self-supporting. That 
was the condition in which he was found by our forefathers, however sav- 
age the means of maintenance, and it is to this state of independence we 
must restore him by the only way civilization will permit—that of his 
own intelligent labor. The results of efforts heretofore made for the 
civilization of the Indians are convincing that it is to be mainly effected 
by the education and proper training of their children. Little can be 
accomplished for the elevation of those who have passed the period of 
their youth and are habituated to the customs of their race. Our 
Government for years has shown a great willingness to train their ris- 
ing generations for usefulness and to qualify them as good citizens, 
and there is no purpose more worthy attention than that of relieving 
their present physical suffering and of elevating their character. 
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But it would be unjust to previous Secretaries and many able legisla- 
tors, to claim that all the work is yet to be done. A great deal has 
already been accomplished, the results of which have been mosc bene- 
ficial, and by the broader and more systematic application of these 
results alone, it is deemed that the problem of making the Ind:an self- 
supporting may be solved. 

To maintain this statement, and in order to emphasize thu recom- 
mendation I shall make, that all the youth of the Indians be brought 
within the folds of the Indian schools, I submit a few statistics and re- 
flections thereon. There are already 239 Indian schools supported by 
appropriations made by Congress, 147 of which are controlled directly 
by the Indian Bureau, and the average attendance wherein is between 
eleven and twelve thousand pupils. The number of Indians in our 
country (not counting those of Alaska) is about 250,000; they occupy 
or have control of about 116,630,106 acres. 


The number of children of school age is estimated to be...--.-..-----2+- eee. 40,000 
Wndermschoo lia cobras ac aeckene ss cies cisiomia ste eieretete ee atnielelefeciemiemtcarees seateesleo OLOOO 
Making a total of ........... pen deot cess sac secant soc cctience temas 50, 000 


The following table shows the number, capacity, and cost of schools, the number 
of employés and enrollment and average attendance of pupils during fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1889. 


Average 
Kind of : i : wi Enroll- qa. | No. of | Cost to Gov- 
ind of school No. |Capacity. ment. raha employés.| ernment. .- 
Controlled directly by Indian Bureau: 
Boarding-schools) cccsc0s<imsmeccecce 63 6, 286 4, 842 3, 581 569 $524, 262. 03 
AV -SCROOIKs sieecs cls cninis csciets <2 el 3, 083 2,863 1, 744 185 58, 630. 78 
Industrial training-schools ........- tf 1, 760 1, 955 1, 631 219 286, 182. 71 
‘Total Government-schools.....--. 147} 11,129| 9,660| 6,936| 973 | 869,075.52 
Conducted by private parties : - ral 
Under contract with Indian Bureau: 
Boarding-schools. *<.-.<sccc5 ws: 59 5, 686 4,038 | 3, 213 538 299, 993. 18 
Day-schools..-..... Gow ssvomcneney. 26 1, 486 1, 307 662 43 16, 138. 79 
Schools specially appropriated for 
byiC ON Gress pe senate cade ecee este es 7 970 77 721 131 108, 668. 67 
ON bree AR a Rte 92| 8142| 6,124| 4,596| 712) 424 800.64 
EN OPOD AUS « cccilec cialis aivstaccls s.sictsision 239 19, 271 15, 784 11, 552 1,685 | 1, 293, 876. 16 


« Four of these schools are conducted by religious societies; which employ the teachers. Govern- 
ment assists these schools, without formal contract, by issuing rations and clothing to the pupils. 


/ 
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The following table shows the attendance, cost, ete., of training-schools and of other 
schools specially appropriated for during fiscal year ended June 30, 1889. 


Num-| Rate Num- Aver- 


Name of school. Location, _| er | Ber |Capac’|berof Enroll) ageat| Govern 
pils. | num. ployés. ance.| ment 
Controlled directly by In- * 
dian Bureau: Se 

Albuquerque training ....! Albuquerque,N.Mex]...... $175 200 29 219 172 | $20, 100. 00 

Carlisle training .......... Carlisle, Pica aas<<<-||- sma 167 500 56 625 595 | 81, 000. 00 

Chemawa training ....... Near Salem, Oregon |...... 175 250 35 193 156 | 29, 257. 88 

Chilocco training ......... Chilocco: Inde Pana. siNecene 175 200 28 203 155 | 28, 421.82 

Genoa training -.......... Genoa; Nebr tecssceehss2e- 175 200 PN 191 160 | 36, 250. 00 

Grand Junction training..| Grand Junction,Colo|...... 175 60 5 28 16 6, 793, 24 

Haskell Institute.........| Lawrence, Kans... |...-.. 175 350 39 496 377 | 74,359, 77 
| 1, 631 | 286, 182, 71 


Specially appropriated for : 
Eastern Cherokee training} Swain County, N.C.| 80] 150 80 12 82 80 | 10, 000. 00 


Hampton Institute .......| Hampton, Va....-... 120 | 167 150 31 127 116 | 19,372.00 
Lincoln Institution......- Philadelphia, Pa....| 200 | 167 260 30 215 208 | 33,400. 00 
St. Benedict’s Academy ..| St. Joseph, Minn....| 50 | 150 75 13 50 48 8, 271. 35 
St. John’s Institute....... Collegeville, Minn..| 50 | 150 200 7 55 50 5, 105. 32 
St. Ignatius Mission....-.. Flathead Mount ....| 150 | 150 400 20 176 153 | 22, 500.00 

" White's M. L. Institute ..) Wabash, Ind........ 60 | 167 80 18 7 66 | 10, 020.00 
fee te ee ee ee 710 1350... 1,345} 131| 779 721 | 108,668.67 

NGS RRRETICC TS aay AOR a eR ae 3,105 | 350 | 2,734 | 2, 352 | 394, 851. 38 


* Number of pupils not given. 


Through many trials and long experience, as well as through the ex- 
ercise of signal ability by the superintendents and their assistants, these 
schools have reached a high development, and strike with astonishment 
any one who has never beheld them, and thus had demonstrated to him 
both the Indian’s adaptability to school life and industrial training, 
and the wisdom of the Government in its organization and support of 
these excellent institutions. 

Attention is particularly called to the school at Carlisle, Pa., not by 
way of invidious comparison with others, but as an instance of what 
the Government has accomplished. The system therein adopted by 
Captain Pratt, its able superintendent, is an excellent example of theory 
carried into practice and thus shown to be reliable. He has had for his 
object the preparation of the Indian youth for physical labor guided by 
school education, and by means of this combination fitting him to earn 
his own living. 

The pupils, taken from various tribes and of both sexes, are educated 
together. The gradation of study is well defined and based upon an ex- 
perience now extending over many years. The studies begin with the 
rudiments of learning, and reach to the high branches of primary educa- 
tion. With the teaching of letters is combined daily manual labor; labor 
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whose products are valuable, supplying not only clothing for the scholars 
hemselves, but making many articles for sale, from which a considerable 
revenue is derived. During the year before last this revenue amounted 
to $10,000, and during the last year to $12,000. These pupils also help - 
' to till the fields, to take care of the live stock, tosow and reap. Hvery 
boy and girl old enough to be effective is required ta work one-half of 
each day, except Sunday. The good Indian there is he who performs 
his daily task, and the best is he who performs it most skillfally and 
efficiently; all being instructed in the school-room and in the workshop, 
that the purpose of the Government is to enable them to become self- 
supporting, hard-working, and thus independent American citizens. 
The scholars are taught most excellent manners, and, both by precept 
and example, the principles of morality and honor. 

It was the good fortune of the present Secretary to: preside at the 
exercises of a graduating class of fourteen this year and to present to 
them their diplomas. He was thus brought to scan closely their com- 
position and elocution, and the general behavior of that portion of the 
audience where all the other Indian scholars were congregated ; and he 
can say without hesitation that he has seen few school exhibitions that 
excelled those at Carlisle, whether the thought, style, or elocution of 
the speaker be considered or the intelligence, cheerfulness, and good 
manners of the Indian audience. 

The following table exhibits the grading of studies for the first two 
years, the fifth year, and the last year, and visas) af pupilage at this 
sehool: 

First grade, two years; language, Words, sentences from objects, pictures, ete. ; 
writing from blackboard copies lessons from book in scripton slate; tracing books; 
First Reader complete. Numbers: Grube to 40; add and subtract to thousands; mul- 
tiply to thousands by one figure; practical examples. 

Fourth grade, fifth year: Third Reader; primary arithmetic, using book through 
common and decimal fractions; writing, books Nos. 5, 6, and 7; dictation, memoriz- 
ing, and recitation continued ; drawing: ; primary geography completed; language, 
part 1, book 1, ‘‘ Hyde,” using book ; Hyotend : oral history. 

Ninth grade, tenth year: Fifth Renters ; arithmetic, complete ; language; ; analysis, 
composition, general review; geography, gereral review in advanced ook civil 
government; natural patlosopky, elements, 

It has also been the practice there for years to let the scholars out 
during such periods of the year as would least interfere with thei 
studies at the school itself, to serve on farms or in private families, and 
thus to gain the advantage of a home life among our people. ‘This prac- 
tice is so conducted as on the one hand-to enable the scholars to earn 
money, which becomes their own, and on the other, to help many of them 
who are taken upon the rolls of the ordinary common schools to attend them 
along with the white children. Thus both at home and at school they 
profit by the civilization surrounding them. They are excluded from 
all Indian influence, the boys and girls being severally “ homed” in 
different districts. 
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Nearly four hundred of these Indian pupils were thus placed during 
_ the last fiscal year from Carlisle alone, and I am told by the superin- 
tendent the number could be increased to not less than a thousand if 
the proper means were furnished by Congress. The applications for 
such pupils are constant from all portions of the surrounding country. 
They are found apt to learn, industrious in service, and docile in char- 
acter. Agents of the Carlisle school visit these pupils regularly, and 
both they and the persons with whom the children are placed (farmers 
chiefly) report to the superintendent monthly upon their condition and 
progress. 

The signal success of the Carlisle school will not depend, as it has 
not heretofore, upon the selection of pupils of peculiarly bright minds 
or evident individual excellence. The Indian is quick to learn and re- 
sponds to just treatment with alacrity in renewed efforts to deserve it. 
_ By the example of the Carlisle training school (which is not insisted 

upon as in every respect the very best that can be, but as one of great 
excellence and well fitted for the end in view) we may see how far and 
how admirably the Government has already advanced in Indian educa- 
tion. 

This school system, with its attendant practices, is worthy of adoption 
and expansion until it may be made to embrace all the Indian youth. 
It is a model produced by the Government’s own generosity and by the 
ability of those selected by it for superintendents and teachers. It is 
not something newly discovered or to be advocated as a recent inven- 
tion, It has been in full operation for years. In the department of 
letters it gives a good common-school education. In the department 
of labor it inculeates both a love for labor and a habit of working. It 
may be easily systematized so as to have its form adopted in schools 
of different grades, and so that its pupils may be gradually, when fitted 
and entitled, transfered to the white common schools. 

It therefore seems but a step to extend this system so_as to have it 
embrace and affect, with the co-operation of the church mission schools, 
the whole youth of the Indian tribes. This co-operation has long ex- 
isted; the missions have placed much reliance upon it, and its sudden 
withdrawal would be neither generous nor fair. The national system 
may grow very rapidly and yet others be most welcome as coworkers 
in this benevolent cause; but the national system should have prece- 
dence, and in case of conflict it should be preserved and advanced. 

When an Indian has been taught that he ought to work a great 
change has been wrought in him; when he does work profitably and 
intelligently he has been transformed indeed. This does not idealize 
him nor treat him in a sentimenta] way, but it puts him on the plane 
where our own people have had to work out their fortunes in the hand- 
to-hand struggle with the forces of nature. It would not be reasonable, 
if it were possible, to give the Indian a better education than our 
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father’s were able to enjoy in the earlier period of our history, when 
the greatest national achievements were accomplished and the founda- 
tions of success were laid. 

Undoubtedly the expense to the Government will be apparently in- 
creased for a time; but a little reflection will show this temporary 
increase will soon be overcome by decreased expenses in other direc- 
tions. 

From the following tables, furnished by the Indian Bureau, can be 
readily gathered the items for expenditures of schools on the one hand 
and for the support of the Indians on the other by gratuities, annuities, 
and incidental obligations. 


Table showing appropriations for 1888~89 and 1889-90. 


Appropriations. 1888-'89. 1889-90. Increase. | Decrease. 
Fulfilling treaties with Indian tribes, perma- j 
NON Crewe towccessetaemasnescastecscicciascatacce (Pl 00L 210-00) 161, 428,1604.,00) Stores 020 Hemeareaeeee 
Fulfilling treaties with Indian tribes, annual.-...} 1, 656, 240. 00 | 1,585, 796. 84 |........---- $70, 443 16 
Support of Indian tribes, gratuities...... caaodas 754, 500. 00 TO2500:000 cercrsacs misteterate 52, 000. 00 
Support.of Indian ‘schools . <2... .2...c0see00se+0n- 1, 852, 765. 00 | 1,379,568.13.| 26,803.13 |............ 
Incidental and contingent expenses ............- 169, 000, 00 169; 000500 Wise am arememsa neater maces 
Current expenses..... Sp cniise esas acismatessneidecser 877, 420. 00 cop BES LTS SY" | A ee eer io 59, 088. 50 
5, 811, 140. 50 | 6, 083, 851.87 | 454, 242.53 | 181, 531. 66 


t 
‘ 
, 
i 


PNOTHNOLGASCsancceccecceccosasioess SeaienanacciscsetsieG a's aetem ae sae eee 272, 710. S7 fl 


| 
Itis noted by the Commissioner that, under the head of “Fulfilling 
treaties with Indian tribes, permanent” are such specified sums as are 
required to be appropriated annually under existing treaties, either for 
a certain number of years or for an indefinite period. 
A number of treaties contain provisions for clothing, subsistence, 
agency and school employés, ete., to be furnished by the United States 
for a certain number of years, but such provisions do not state specific- 
ally the amount of money that must be appropriated. These amounts 
are annually approximately estimated by this office, and the sums so 
appropriated can be used only for expenditures incurred during the fis- 
cal year for which the appropriations were made. 
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The table following shows the money available and expenditures 


made during fiscal year ended June 30, 1889: 


On hand July Expended 
mqatcos: 1, 1888. | during year. 
Fulfilling treaties with Indian tribes, permanent............---a.---- $1, 001, 215. 50 $376, 557, 43 
Faltilling treaties with Indian tribes, annual .........--.-.-.---senee- 1, 656, 240. 00 1, 506, 240. 00 
Supportes Indian tribess gratuities s.cosc-coscss-ceckecacscecteetes-n 754, 500. 00 733, 439. 90 
Hunponwowlndiams choos sec sncccts Socucwas e.ccnwewckeoscdes=sbaceete 1, 352, 765. 00 1, 181, 270. 02 
Incidental and contingent expenses, Indian servico.......--eeeeeecees 169, 000. 00 158, 347, 42 
WHITONG OXPOLSCS Ra ehas caver waceuns tata etecwaneceastebiees Scenes Ses 877, 420. 00 772, 773. 79 
Interest on trust funds............cceeseeen Rina a aeipeienic sic cw sa aiersie sac 860, 355. 19 713, 046, 82 
SENS Sug ao So oe, Un 6 6, 671,495.69 | 5, 391, 675.38 
Balances, permanent: | et 
Of funds appropriated under treaty stipulations of a permanent 
CRAPAG CIS Mins celta  sERO. OSoe ace k Son saw ete care cab taeneriee 414, 675. 50 | 414, 675. 50 
Of funds appropriated for erection of school buildings at various 
DOLUS peeinse eek tak cam a ee oe hen & oak amuse cemiom ana ceo 119, 620. 99 | 87, 814. 89 
Of appropriations for negotiating treaties with certain Indian | 
tribes, surveying and alloting Indian reservations, digging ' 
ditchesand=proceedsof lands. <4 a. 2ssenceacu ss dota ceveeuseswle: 428, 156. 11 224, 879. 98 
Of Indian moneys,;MmiscellancOus..seses~ecocenctc-norcccvascceemes 104, 903. 87 39, 993, 11 
Oe invercs On trast LUNGS 2s see bna ce chna sileleetenseiocwsonss citeemels O560295445 |. as ce swensae see 
Chip caer taee ar tab acd has sap bogvlndieuca-ceteces ican <a Toes 1, 723, 379. 91 | 717, 363, 48 
NCP RESCMIE SOA BR PRE DE Be an ne ies A AE 8, 394, 875. 60 | 6, 109, 038, 86 


If from the sum expended during the year, $5,391,675.38, we 
deduct support of Indian school, $1,131,270.02; interest on trust 
funds, $713,046.82; fulfilling treaties with Indian tribes, permanent, 
$376,557.43, making $2,230,874.27, the balance is $3,160,801.11; and 
this we may assume to be nearly the sum required each year to supply 
the Indian tribes with food, blankets, clothes, medicine, and imple- 
ments, either as absolute gratuities or under treaties that will expire 
within a few years. 

It is not necessary to enter into nice calculations to show from this 

general statement that, though the appropriation for schools should be 
doubled or more, its constant tendency from year to year and final effect 
would be to relieve the Government of the corresponding and much 
greater expense, that must otherwise go on for an indefinite period. 

We shonld remember in this connection that the system of allot- 
ments of lands which has been carried on earnestly by the Govern- 
ment for a number of years is still being pursued vigorously, and that 
its great object is to separate the allottee from his tribal relations, and 
put the older Indians upon lands they may use individually for their 
support. ’ 

Moreover, the allotment of lands is attended by citizenship for the 
Indian, and that citizenship ought to bring with it the privileges of the 
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common schools of the white man in all its grades; thus wherever the 
Indian receiving his allotted land, cultivates it and has his family 
within the borders of any State where the white men have a common- 
school system, the Indian should become privileged to the use of that 
system of schooling the same as any one else; but of course this could 
not be effected without taxation of the Indian on his lands, or a substi- 
tute through payment by the Government itself of such taxes, 

It has been suggested to the Secretary that the use of the common 
schools in this general effort to civilize the Indian should be resorted to 
at every opening opportunity; that in the schools established by the 
Government itself, where it is a part of the system to let out the 
scholars for labor among the white people at proper wages, they should 
be introduced, so far as would be just and legal, into the common 
schools of the districts wherein they are thus permitted to reside; and 
where the Indians through the allotment system are elevated to citizen- 
ship, the Government should support them by whatever pecuniary 
means may be necessary to gain a place in the common schools. The 
United States ought not to expect, of course, that any of the school 
districts should be at the expense of teaching the Indians unless will- 
ingly received and the expenses met by our National Government. 

It is not thought that there would be any race antagonism between 
the whites and the Indians, as none has exhibited itself in schools 
where Indians have already been introduced among the other children. 

With the allotments the reservation disappears, for after the allot- 

‘ments are made what remains is sold to the Government and the pro- 
ceeds thereof become a trust fund, the interest on which is paid to the 
particular tribe, thus producing a reliable annual income. 

In this connection a view of what funds the Indians already possess 
may be useful: 


Table showing trust funds held at commencement of 1888-’89 and 1889-90, 


Trust funds. 


1888-'89. 


1889-'90. 


Increase: 


BRC TG LG sedionaaite vata cic e es caiman Pe RCT Te ess 
Accrued interest, annual 


Accrned interest, balances 


$17, 097, 463, 32 
860, 355, 19 
656, 023. 44 


18, 618, 841. 95 


$20, 909, 556, 93 
1, 041, 513. 80 
808, 331. 81 


22, 754, 402, 54 


! 
$3, $12, 093. 61 
181, 158. 61 
147, 308. 37 


4, 140, 560, 59 


The inerease of over $4,000,000 arises from the sale of land by the 


Creeks, Seminoles, and Osages. 
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Of the $20,909,556. 93, principal, held in trust as above shown, the 
sum of $7,984,132.76 felenas to the five civilized tribes in the following 
proportions: 


Tribes. Amount of | Annual in 
principal. terest. 

TETOMOON meaunn ach eacite dates shes seresce namsaee cas costs fe sckae et ana eeneae $2, 625, 842.37 | $187, 469. 33 
COMIC KUNA A ee a Sat ae Sods on tle an eben ee Fagubawsc kwon scuth odcuwddee sabe 1, 308, 695. 65 68, 404. 95 
Crab WS nee Sears oes 5 OREN Fe does aging a a binwe vais eacebia cmt hod caueeduneaneae: 549, 594. 74 82, 344. 73 
Creeks.....----.222---222-ee scenes meni wun Gialslenn stneawtie th ae sintlssiann maaan ee 2, 000, 000.00 | 100, 000. 00 
SATUS ose Sco GEG Saas SEBUM A ete ONE Ee ERR ae i Or A te 1, 500,000.00 | 75, 000. 00 
Oldie merece tc ccc Gna cnamwas aaaeiiels wusiaiye’s skeet canes weces estas Se 7, 984,182.76 | 418, 219. 01 


And the balance of the sum of $20,909,556.93, amounting to 
$12,925,424.17, belongs to a number of tribes, as stated below, and the 
interest thereon, at 4, 5, 6, and 7 per cent., as the case may be, is either 
paid to the respective tribes, or expended for their benefit. 


Tribes. Principal. | Tribes. Principal, 

Chippewas and Christian Indians ..| $42, 560.36 Pottawatomies: s-., as dcweceeeces a $184, 094, 57 
WGIAWAEOSS -ktac oso tennant oaebes -=:7 874, 178. 54 || Sac and Fox of Missouri........... 21, 659. 12 
Eastern Shawnees...... -- Bae cae ee 9, 079.12 || Sac and Fox of Mississippi........ 55, 058. 21 
PG widhertce sis eras eau ee as unos ances U71;548; 37 || Santee Sioux. ~ Jc reewsce ss ep aeeeee 20, 000. 00 
DRAUSAs enc hae acinle asia g a ialy caw nn ales a Apis te | SOnBOAS ut geld eet= has weneicebem sae 40, 979. 60 
Kaskaskias, Peorias, Weas, and Pi- Senecas, Tonawanda band ... ..... 86, 950.00 

AB RERNAW Saag cacaka swarms vey eco 58, 362.58 || Senecas and Shawnees.....--..--.- 15, 140, 42 
Kickapoos....-- SSA SAS Asi 190-7 B62 79 dl SHAWNCOS sconce cescaevus tase deesace 1, 985. 65 
L Anse and Vieux de Sert bands. ... 20, 000. 00 | Stookbridgesine:d.;-caceeemepenecane 75, 988. 60 
Menomonees...-..------- Fe aNnwn Sova 153, 039. 38 || Shoshones and Bannocks .......... 6, 000. 00 
COSAS OR tesa omens aa ela mosee slave Swetae 3, 162828,,76|\) CMAMUAS cae eeaislaa ances etnmenteele 59, 461. 64 
(Humnaseeccretoisciscsecm, Savaaaseaene TOTETOOr Vail WGOS atarcicieciel> um aivintee a saaiee eaereis spears 1, 750, 000. 00 
Otoes and Missourias......--...---. 412, 116. 39 ——— 
Pawnees.--.-.00= ay ip Beiaan names assis 284, 721. 89 Oils eee ga eomenre see oleae sine 12, 925, 424.17! 
(PONCAS ey sa saccne sistas. pies dai Sinaia = a's 70, 000.00 


The balances of accrued trust-fund interest, as shown in the first table 
above, amounting to $803,331.81, are applicable for such expenditures 
as from time to time may be found to be proper. It would be no wrong 
to the Indians who enjoy these revenues nor any violation of law to 
require a portion of them to be contributed to the support of schools 
for the training of their youth. 

This national school system has had for its chief purpose, from the 
beginning, the conversion of the Indian into a citizen, with all the 
rights and all the obligations such citizenship confers or imposes. It 
has been carried on with fair success. The Indian agents are encour- 
aging agriculture; the allotments are being made constantly ; and many 
Indians to-day are earning their living, surrounded by their families, 
on their farms. A trust fund has “voutailated for many and will for 
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more, that is and will continue to be a constant source of relief to them, 
and which may be, and should be, applied in part to their training. Ex- 
cellent schools have developed, well adapted to improve their condition 
and help them on their way to self-support and hence independence. 
Supported by the spirit that now is believed to exist both among the 
executive officers of the Government and the legislators of the country, 
and the increasing interest and good-will of the people of all situations 
in life and of all denominations which is daily exhibited, there is no 
reason why this system should not be expanded and used for the com- 
plete solution of the Indian problem. 

It is recommended, therefore, that we advance with this system which 
has been tried and enlarge the number and capacity of the schools, so 
that there will not be an Indian child of school age that can not, if it 
desires, receive an education, and that those who do not willingly avail 
themselves of the privileges afforded may be compelled to do so by au- 
thority based upon judicious legislation. This view is taken from the 
vantage ground of the actual results already attained; and, while we 
should not in any degree retard but cordially support further ameliora- 
tion of the Indians’ condition, by missions and all good means, it is be- 
lieved that our Government has been generous and wise in its efforts to 
educate them and that the best course for it is to conserve what has been 
found to be good, and to apply that to increased numbers. 

With the suggestion, briefly stated above, it is recommended that all 
the schools supported by Government funds should be brought under 
the same system; that the methods of teaching, the books, and prac- 
tices should be the same throughout all, having, of course, if necessary, 
different schools for different grades and transferring the pupils, as they 
progress, from one to another. By this method schools may be erected 
near the camps for the purpose of teaching the rudiments to the pupils 
before they are sent on to the other schools. The whole should be un- 
der a common control and regulated as one system, the head of which 
will necessarily be the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, assisted by the - 
Superintendent of Indian Schools. 


ALLOTMENTS OF LANDS TO INDIANS. 


Since the last annual report the business of allotments of lands to 
“different tribes has proceeded with much success, the particulars of 
which are given in the Commissioner’s report. 

The Indians generally complain that under the general allotment law 
their wives are deprived of their legal and rightful share in the tribal 
property, and that their children and orphans do not receive as much 
as the adults. J*or these and some othef reasons the Indians on the 
Devil’s Lake Reservation are opposing the allotment. 

It is provided in section 5 of the general allotment law— 


That, at any time after lands have been allotted to all the Indians of any tribe as 
herein provided, or sooner if in the opinion of the President it shall be for the best 
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interests of said tribe, it shall be lawful for the Secretary of tue Interior to negotiate 
with such, Indian tribe, for the purchase and release by said tribe in conformity 
with the treaty or statutes under which such reservation is held, of such portions 
of this reservation not allotted as such tribe shall, from time to time, consent to 
sell, on such terms and conditions as shall be considered just and equitable between 
the United States and said tribe of Indians, which purchase shall not be complete 
until ratified by Congress, and the form and manner of executing such release shall 
also be prescribed by Congress. 

No appropriation is available for conducting such negotiations with 
the Indians who may desire to dispose of any portion of their reserva- 
tion not needed for allotments. Few, if any, of the Indians now taking 
allotments have the means necessary to enable them to build houses 
and purchase implements, etc., with which to begin the work of practi- 
cal husbandry upon their tracts. To secure such assistance many of 
them would readily enter into negotiations for sale of their surplus land, 
and it is necessary that a small appropriation for the purpose be made, 
in order that the provisions of the law may be complied with. 


INTRUDERS IN THE INDIAN TERRITORIES. 


Constant vigilance is exercised to prevent unlawful intrusion upon 
the lands of the Indians, and so fully have the laws and orders on this 
subject been enforced that there are no complaints except in cases 
which have had treatment by my predecessors without effecting a cure. 
These places are the Round Valley, Klamath River, and Mission Res- 
ervatiors in California, mentioned elsewhere in this report, and the 
country of the five civilized tribes in the Indian Territory. 

The agent for the Union Agency reports that there are among the five 
civilized tribes 35,000 persons whom he classes as “criminals, princi- 
pally refugees and their families from the border States, whose influence 
is corrupting, their touch is polluting, and their example is demoralizing.” 
Besides these he reports the presence of 4,000 claimants to Indian citi- 
zenship and about 3,000 sojourners, visitors, etc., all in addition to the 
population of 65,000 natives, adopted whites, and freedmen. 

Those classed as criminals and refugees from justice, while certainly 
not a desirable element for residence among the Indians, seem to avoid 
annoyance to the tribes so as to seldom cause complaints or requests 
for their removal. But those who are classed as claimants to Indian 
citizenship have long been the subject of complaints and of discussions 
which have not remedied the evils of their situation. Most of them, 
upon general invitation of the Indian nations, especially the Cherokee 
Nation, have asserted claims to membership therein, and while prosecut- 
ing and awaiting the adjudication of their claims, have for anumber of 
years, under the encouragement of the Indian national authorities, re- 
sided within the Territory, opened farms and made valuable improve- 
ments, only to find ultimately that their claims are denied, or if once 
admitted, tried again and rejected. They are thereupon declared in- 
truders, whose removal by the Government of the United States is de- 
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manded in fulfillment of treaty obligations. Their improvements are 
offered, under the laws of the Indian nation, at sheriff’s sale, only to be 
sacrificed, because no one but a recognized member of the nation is per- 
mitted to purchase them. 

The Department has not suffered this injustice to be inflicted upon 
people thus invited and encouraged, and whose good faith as claimants 
to membership in the Indian nations is shown. It has held that if 
they are intruders the Indian nations have no jurisdiction over them, 
and can not lawfully dispossess them of their property. The Depart- 
ment has declined to cause their removal as intruders until they shall 
have been paid the fair and reasonable value of their property. 

The Indian nations themselves are too far responsible for this state 
of affairs to be allowed to dealin a summary and unjust manner with 
the unfortunate people who have been lured among them in the pursuit 
of that to which they believed themselves justly entitled. 

The situation is full of embarrassment, but it is contidently hoped 
that Congress will devise some measure to relieve it. . 


UNITED STATES COURT FOR THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The United States court for the Indian Territory, established by the 
act of March 1, 1889 (25 Stat., 783), is in operation, and is having a 
wholesome effect as a conservator of the peace, order, and well being 
of the inhabitants of that Territory. It is believed that it will prove a 
means of relief to this Department and to the Indian Bureau from many 
of the perplexing questions arising between the whites and Indians that 
come here for settlement. There is a wide field of usefulness for this 
tribunal if jurisdiction can be conferred upon or secured to it over many 
and varied questions of dispute affecting the rights of persons and prop- 
erty in the Indian Territory, especially within the country occupied by 
the five civilized tribes, where exist large numbers of people having no 
well-defined or recognized status among those nations of Indians. 

If existing treaties interfere to prevent Congress from enlarging the 
jurisdiction of the court, so that it may extend to such questions as 
those of claims to membership in the nations; to the determination and 
enforcement of rights of the Delawares and of the Shawnees in the 
Cherokee Nation; of the status of the freedmen of the five civilized 
tribes, to whom all rights and interests are denied by some of the na- 
tions, and only partially admitted by others, and to many similar ques- 
tions, then it seems the time has come for negotiations with these na- 
tions for yielding some of the rights and privileges reserved to them 
by treaties over such matters. Such concessions are no less desirable 
and important than the cession of unoccupied portions of their domain. 
They have long enjoyed an advanced stage of civilization, but for their 
further advancement it is believed to be necessary they should be 
clothed with the privileges, duties, and obligations of citizenship and 
brought wholly under the laws of our Government, 
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The money paid to the Cherokees, as due under appropriation, for. 


land within the Cherokee Outlet upon which other Indians had been 
settled, was distributed among those who were Cherokees of blood, ig- 
noring the rights of the Cherokee freedmen and of the Delawares and 
Shawnees incorporated among them to share in the distribution thereof, 
To correct this injustice Congress, by act of October 19, 1888 (25 Stats., 
609), made an appropriation of $75,000, to be divided among the excluded 
persons, when those entitled thereto shall have been ascertained in the 
manner prescribed. This is now being done, though it is a work that 
will require patient and careful cousideration. 


RAILROADS THROUGH INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


In the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs will be found, 
briefly stated, the important transactions which have transpired since 
the last annual report of that office concerning railroads to which 
grants of right-of-way have been made by law across various Indian 
reservations. By reference thereto it will be seen what steps have been 
taken, and how far they have been successful in securing the consent 
of the Indians where such consent is required by the acts as one of the 
conditions of the grants, what has been done by way of adjustment of 
differences growing out of the operations of the railroads on the reser- 
vations under these grants, and also a recital of the cases in which 
legislation is required ratifying agreements negotiated in former years 
with Indians, under which railway companies have been permitted to 
construct and operate railroads upon reservations without having first 
obtained the authority of Congress therefor. The cases in which such 
confirmatory legislation is required are— 

(1) The Jamestown and Northern Railway through the Devil’s Lake 
Reservation, Dakota, constructed in 1885, under an agreement of 1883. 

(2) The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, whose road was 
constructed under an agreement of 1884, through the Lake Traverse 
Reservation, in Dakota. 

(3) The Northern Pacific Railway through the Yakima Reservation, 
in Washington Territory, constructed under an agreement of 1885. 

(4) The Carson and Colorado Railway, constructed through the 
Walker River Reservation, in Nevada, under an agreement of 1882. 

Bach of these railways is in operation; the Indians concerned agreed 
to the construction thereof through their lands, and draughts of neces- 
sary legislation on the subject have heretofore been laid before Con- 
gress, It is important that the existence of railroads through these res- 
ervations shall not be suffered longer to continue without necessary law 
therefor, in order that money paid by the railway companies for such 
right of way (which in several cases now stands to the credit of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs) may, in accordance with the agree- 
ments be paid over to the Indians or expended for their benefit. They 
can not readily understand why one part of their agreement is com- 
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pleted—the construction of the railroads through their lands—while the 
other part—the payment to them of the money for the right of way— 
is not carried out. 


EXTINCTION OF INDIAN TITLES. 


During the last session of Congress much legislation was enacted 
looking to the extinguishment of the title of certain Indians to large 
areas of land occupied by them. 


THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA. 


A commission, composed of Hon. Henry M. Rice, of Minnesota; Rt. 
Rev. Martin Marty, of Dakota; and Joseph B. Whiting, of Wisconsin, 
was appointed to conduct negotiations with the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota, as provided in the act of Congress approved January 14, 
1889 (25 Stats., 642), which aims at the segregation of all the Chippewa 
Indians now occupying reservations in Minnesota upon the White 
Earth Reservation, except those residing upon the Red Lake Reserva- 
tion, and for extinguishment of the Indian title to the whole of the sev- 
eral reservations in said State except the White Earth and the Red 
Lake Reservations, and also to so much of the White Earth and Red 
_ Lake Reservations as is not required to fill allotments to the Indians. 
The work of this Commission has progressed favorably, and the required 
consent of the Indians to the provisions of the act has been given; but 
the report of the result has not yet reached the Indian Office. 

If the Commission has been successful in obtaining the relinquish- 
ment by the Indians of all the reservations outside of the White Earth 
and Red Lake, and should all the Indians occupying or interested in 
said reservations remove to the White Earth Reservation and take allot- 
ments upon it, there would be for disposition under the provisions of 
the act an aggregate of about 750,000 acres in the vacated reservations. 

There are about 7,000 Indians in the State of Minnesota, exclusive of 
those upon the Red Lake Reservation, and should they take allotments 
upon the White Earth Reservation, as contemplated, it would require 
about 500,000 acres to meet the requirements of the act. 

This reservation contains an area of about 796,000 acres, and as there 
is undoubtedly some waste land there not fit for agriculture, and con- 
sidering othercontingencies that may arise, the whole of the reserva- 
tion may be required for the future home of the Indians. 

The Red Lake Reservation contains an estimated area of 3,200,000 
acres, and as there are between eleven and twelve hundred Indians re- 
siding upon that reservation, it would require from 100,000 to 125,000 
acres to meet the requirements of the act for allotments to the Indians 
on that reservation, leaving something over 3,000,000 acres, and making 
a total of about 3,850,000 acres to be disposed of under the act. 

A large portion of land, the title of which is sought to be extinguised, 
is covered with valuable pine timber, which land with the agricultural 
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land is to be sold and the proceeds applied for the benefit of the In- 
dians, as in the act set forth. 


THE SIOUX. 


A statement of the facts in relation to the Sioux Indians in Dakota, 
has already been given in this report. 


THE RED PIPESTONE RESERVATION. 


Under the provisions of the act of Congress, approved March 2, 1889 
{25 Stat., 1012), 492.25 acres of land, with the improvements thereon, 
embraced with the Red Pipestone Reservation, in Minnesota, have been 
appraised, as has also the strip of land 100 feet wide across said reser- 
vation, occupied by the Cedar Rapids, Iowa Falls and Northwestern 
Railway Company,.and the damage to the balance of the lands of said 
reservation by reason of the vceupancy of said strip for railroad pur- 
poses. 

A Commission, appointed to present the provisions of the act to the 
Yankton-Sioux Indians for their consent, has reported that they refuse 
to consent thereto, except as to the provisions thereof relating to the 
said railway company, to which they have given their formal assent in 
writing. : 
C@UR D’ALENE INDIANS. 

The Commission appointed by this Department under the clause in 
the Indian appropriation act of March 2, 1889 (25 Stats., 1002), to nego- 
tiate with the Coeur d’Alene tribe of Indians, for purchase from them 
of so much of their reservation located in Idaho as is valuable chiefly 
for minerals and timber, as the tribe shall consent to sell, has con- 
cluded and submitted an agreement which will be presented to Congress. 


LEMHI AGENCY, IDAHO. 


The Indians occupying the Lemhi reservation in Idaho have had 
presented to them, as required, and have refused their consent to the 
provisions of the act of February 23, 1889 (25 Stat., 687), providing for 
their removal to the Fort Hall Reservation. 


BITTER ROOT VALLEY. 


General H. B. Carrington, of Hyde Park, Mass., has been recently 
appointed a special agent by this Department, to visit the Flathead 
Indians in the Bitter Root Valley, Montana, for the purposes required 
by the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 2, 1889 25 
Stat., 871), and has been successful in his mission. 


POTTAWATOMIE AND KICKAPOO INDIANS IN KANSAS. 


The Commission appointed under the clause in the Indian appropria- 
tion act of March 2, 1889, providing for negotiations with the Prairie 
Band of Pottawatomie and Kickapoo Indians, in Kansas, for the sale of 
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a portion of their lands and for the allotment of the remainder in sev- 
eralty, has made a report of its proceedings, so far conducted, which 
shows that these Indians are not disposed either to relinquish title to 
any portion of their land or to take allotments in severalty. 

The Indians are said to be influenced in their opposition to the pro- 
posed measures by the presence upon their reservations of a large num- 
ber of former members of the tribes, now associated with them by inter- 
marriage, who, having heretofore taken lands in severalty, with no re- 
strictions as to alienation, have parted with their allotments and are 
now paupers, living upon the charity of those of the tribe to whom the 
existing reservation belongs. 

The work of this Commission is at least temporarily suspended. 


THE CHEROKEE INDIANS. 


In a previous portion of this report have been noted sufficiently the 
negotiations now pending with the Cherokees for the cession of the 
Cherokee Outlet. 


SAC AND FOX INDIANS IN KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


The Department has again caused to be presented for the considera- 
tion and action of the Sac and Fox Indians in Kansas and Nebraska, 
the provisions of the act of March 3, 1585 (23 Stats., 351), relating to the 
sale of their reservation, now occupied by them and located in part in 
Kansas and Nebraska, and their removal to the Indian Territory, to- 
gether with the provisions of the amendatory act of January 26, 1887 
(24 Stats., 565), under which those who desired to remain where they 
now are and take allotments in severalty might do so. 

The report of the action of these Indians on the subject shows that 
they unanimously refused their consent to the sale of the reservation, 
and that they also declined to take allotments in severalty, because un- 
der the provisions of the last-named act their married women were 
excluded from a share in the tribal estate, and because of the very 
limited quantities allowed to their children under eighteen years of 
age, holding that an equal share or distribution of the tribal property 
is the only just and fair method for its final disposition. 

These Indians have since sent in a petition, dated October 5, 1889, 
praying that their lands be allotted to them in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the third article of their treaty of 1854 (10 Statutes, 1074), 
saying that they prefer to have their “lands allotted under the pro- 
visions of said treaty and in equal quantities per capita to each man, 
woman, and child.” 

The article referred to reads as follows, viz: 

The President may cause to be surveyed, in the same manner in which the public 


lands are surveyed, the reservation herein provided for the Sacs and Foxes of Mis- 
souri, and may assign toeach person, or family, desiring it, such quantity of land as, 
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in his opinion, will be sufficient for such person or family, with the understanding 
that he or they will oceupy, improve, and cultivate the same, and comply with such 
other provisions as the President may prescribe. The land thus assigned may here- 
after be confirmed by patent to the parties, or their representatives, under such regu- 
lations and restrictions as Congress may prescribe. 

In view of this expressed desire of these Indians, located in the midst 
of a highly cultivated community, to take their lands in severalty in 
the manner provided in this treaty, and their refusal to take it under 
the provisions of the laws above referred to, Congress may find it proper 
to accede to their wishes, and make necessary provisions especially for 
as an equal distribution of their whole reservation among them which 
would not give to each individual more than about one hundred acres. 


OKLAHOMA. 


The questions as to this domain have been discussed in a previous 
portion. of this report. 


INDIANS IN CALIFORNIA. 
HOOPA VALLEY RESERVATION. 


The Hoopa Valley Agency, located in the extreme northern part of 
the State of California, and which has since 1877 been under charge 
of the military officer stationed on the reservation, was by the last Indian 
appropriation act consolidated with the Mission Tule River Agency, 
situated over 900 miles away, in the southern part of that State. The 
bare statement of the case or a glance at the map is sufficient to show 
how utterly impossible it is for an agent in charge of two or more bodies 
of Indians so widely separated to give to either the personal attention 
their interests demand, or to give even occasional superintendence to 
the duties pertaining to the respective reservations without great loss 
of time and considerable expenditure of money in traveling from one 
to the other. 

The consolidation of the two agencies is not for the best interests of 
the service or of the Indian. The superintendence of the affairs of the 
Hoopa Valley Agency by the military officer heretofore in charge 
thereof has been very helpful in advancing the Indians there toward 
civilization and self-support, and the management has been satisfactory 
to this Department. They number over seven hundred. If, therefore, 
provision is not made for an agent there it is recommended that the 
former status be restored by disconnecting it from the Mission Tule 


River Agency. 
ROUND VALLEY RESERVATION. 
The lands reserved for the use and occupation and for the permanent 


homes of the Indians now belonging to the Round Valley Reservation 
have been so largely encroached upon by white persons that there is 
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now left to the use of the Indians not more than 5,000 acres of the 
102,000 acres within the reservation boundaries. The invasion of the 
lands of these Indians has grown worse from year to year, and unless 
some remedy is provided these dependent and defenseless beings, 
who have so long peacefully borne the wrongs inflicted upon them, will 
soon be without an abiding place. All the resources of this Depart- 
ment, of the Department of Justice, and of the military arm of the 
Government have thus far failed to dislodge the intruders, or to keep 
back or restrict their encroachments upon the lands of the Indians. 
‘The intended relief provided by legislation heretofore, has served to 
benefit the invaders of the lands more than the Indians. A full history 
of the matter is clearly set out in the report of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs. Draft of legislation heretofore prepared to meet the case 
has passed the Senate at several of the recent sessions of Congress but 
always failed to receive any final action in the House of Representa- 
tives. Itis earnestly hoped that the necessary legislation to cure the 
evils so flagrant and glaring may be speedily enacted. The Indians are 
ready, able, and willing to take allotments of land in severalty. They 
should be settled upon individual holdings with security of title. 
They may then commence the long delayed work of making for thevi- 
selves the quiet and peaceable homes they deserve. 


MISSION INDIANS. 


Some twenty reservations have been set aside for the use and occu- 
pation of the Mission Indians since 1875, varying in extent from 88,475 
to 80 acres, and aggregating a total area of 223,954 acres. It has been 
found that some of these reservations, by reason of incorrect descrip- 
tion of boundaries, do not include the lands particularly designed to 
be reserved, and upon which the Indians are actuallv located. In 
others, the Southern Pacific Railroad Company claims the odd sections, 
and private parties claim to have existing rights on other portions 
There are some settlements of Indians on Government lands not set off 
as reservations, in some instances not surveyed, and some of the In- 
dians are located within the limits of private grants, and they are being 
constantly threatened by suits in ejectment or by acts of intimidation 
designed to drive them off. The occupation by the Indians of these 
lands in dispute antedates by many years, it is said, the origin of the 
alleged rights of those asserting adverse claims thereto. 

Litigation with parties who have been removed from the reservation 
is also pending. 

The correct ascertainment and determination of the rights of persons 
who have asserted claims or made settlement on the reservations should 
not be longer delayed. A bill providing a commission for this purpose 
has been frequently urged upon the attention.of Congress, and it has 
several times passed the Senate but has failed to receive final action in 
the House of Representatives. 
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The necessity for such legislation is again reported by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs to be of the utmost importance for the welfare 
ot these Indians, and: it is hoped that the approaching session of the 
Congress will not adjourn without providing proper measures con- 
cerning these lands. 


INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 


The report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shows that the total 
number of Indian depredation claims filed in his office is 5,494, amount- 
ing to $19,227,330; that of this number 54 claims, amounting to $218,- 
190.10, have been heretofore adjudicated; that under the provisions of 
law contained in the Indian appropriation act of March 3, 1888 (23 
Stats., 376), and of May 15, 1886 (24 Stats., 46), providing for the inves- 
tigation and submission to Congress of “certain Indian depredation 
claims,” 933 claims, amounting to $3,120,459, had, up to and including 
January, 1889, been reported to Congress with recommendation for 
allowance thereon of $992,157.21; and that there were on file June 30, 
1889, 4,507 claims, amounting to $15,888,680.90, of which 1,374, amount- 
ing to $5,479,759.02, are not considered, within the meaning and intent 
of the provisions of law above referred to, subject to investigation, for 
the various reasons set out in the report of the Commissioner. 

If the investigation of this class of claims is to be continued in the 
manner now provided for, with a view to their ultimate settlement as 
the law contemplates, it would be well to authorize by appropriate leg- 
islation the investigation of all cases properly and justly entitled thereto, 
and to make ample provision for the service required by so increasing 
the appropriation for that purpose as to enable the Department to push 
the work to completion at the earliest possible date. This is necessary, 
not only in justice to the meritorious claimants, as every year’s delay 
lessens their ability to substantiate their claims, but also for protection 
to the Government, as delay renders the perpetration of fraud more 
easy- Many of these claims have been pending for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, and their final adjudication should be as speedily 
effected as possible consistent with the thorough and careful investiga- 
tion required. 


SUPPLIES FOR INDIANS IN DISTRESS; EXHAUSTED. 


The Indian appropriation act of March 3, 1885, contained this item: 

To supply food and other necessities of life, in cases of distress, among the Indians 
not having treaty fands, arising from emergencies not foreseen or otherwise provided 
for, to be uscd at the discretion of the President, fifty thousand dollars; anda report 
of all expenditures under this provision shall be made to Congress at its next session 
thereafter. 
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The following statement shows the disbursements made from this 
fund to relieve the pressing needs of Indians in distress: 


During 1885: 
For the Eastern Band of Cherokees in North Carolina...--..,-------- $499.00 
For the Chippewas of Lake Superior, in Wisconsin... .----.---.---- 1, 066. 00 
During 1886: 
For the Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes of Tongue River Agency, 


Mont., under act of February 9, 1886 (24 Stats., 3)....---..--------- 9,709. 76 
For the Mohave Indians of Arizona and California ....-.-..-----+---- 2,475.00 
For the Turtle Mountain Chippewas of Dakota ....-.-..------------- 3, 000. 00 
Forthe Pai Ute indians of Nevada, uss -ss-naneconie wcamue aed deena 1, 272. 47 
During 1837: 
For the Absentee Shawnees in the Indian Territory ......------------ 300, 00 
For the Refugee Cree Indians from British Possessions -.....----.---- 5,252.48 
During 1888 : 
For the Turtle Mountain Chippewas in Dakota ......-...---..------- 3, 000. 00 
Horthewootenal MmGians i ldaho assert .saee tenes een ee a= seen 500. 00 
Homche LumMackndians an. Oalforniae vases so ccns ween sate sea see eee 5, 000. 00 
For the Refugee Cree Indians from British Fessessions Se cae nee sc ao 1D) QvAaod 
During 1889: 
For the Chippewas of Lake Superior in Wisconsin ...--....-.-...---- 1,729. 50 
Forthe Kootenai Indians in Idaho <2 --. <2 scence donee s+ epateete 500. 00 
For the Turtle Mountain Indians in Dakota........----.c---<-----.-- 4,884.09 
For the Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux Indians of Lake Traverse Res- 
ervation'in Dakotas. <2 .-..sazescee on. casas ie as ote ae ee ee OUD, 
For Refugee Cree GERE from British Pome tane o setiaten Se as ee oo EO OO a 
Making a-total-amount expended: of ..4-<0-< «denise nnnehs scehessuinaens 49, 102. 49 


This appropriation of $50,000 has enabled the Department during 
nearly six years past to afford much needed relief to a large number of 
Indians, who have thus alone been saved from great suffering and death 
from starvation and cold. As this fund has now been exhausted it is 
urgently hoped that Congress will provide another appropriation. 
The reports now coming in clearly indicate that there will be much dis- 
tress among Northern Indians by reason of failure of their crops caused 
by the drought; particularly in the Northwest, aud an appropriation 
immediately available is earnestly asked. 


LOGGING ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


The cutting and sale of timber from lands occupied by Indians has 
heretofore been confined principally to the Menomonee Reservation, 
under the Green Bay Agency, Wisconsin, and to the Lac de Flambeau, 
Bad River, Lae Court Orielles, and Fond du Lac Reservations, under 
the La Pointe Agency, Wisconsin. 


MENOMONEE RESERVATION. 


During the three seasons last passed the sales of timber by the Me. 
nomonee Indians have amounted to the aggregate sum of $262,900 for 
26,270,780 feet of pine, and 1,302,625 feet of less valuable logs cut from 
dead and fallen timber and from green timber removed in clearing land 
for cultivation. Of that amount $236,500 have been paid to them in 
cash after public sale of the logs, and the balance of $26,400 has been 
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retained as a stumpage fund, and, with their consent, disbursed under 
direction of the Department for the needs of the poor, old, and helpless, 
and for the maintenance of their hospitals. 

The cash payment made during the current calendar year amounted 
to $138,500, and their agent reports that they have expended out of 
that amount over $27,000 for horses, oxen, and cows; over $17,000 for 
harness, wagons, agricultural implements, and fruit-trees; over $6,400 
for household furniture, including 40 sewing-machines ; and over $7,500 
for new dwellings and stables and repairs to old ones; all in addition 
to payment of their debts for logging supplies and what was used for 
clothing and subsisting themselves and families. 

On this reservation the Indians themselves cut and bank the logs, 
which are sold under the directions of the Indian Bureau. Their lead- 
ing and most progressive men are reported to be unanimously in favor 
of the continuance of this method for conducting their logging opera- 


tions. 
LA POINTE AGENCY RESERVATIONS. 


The present agent for the La Pointe Agency reports that for the four 
years last past the logging operations of the Indians on the Lac de 
Flambeau, Bad River, Lae Court Orielles, and Fond du Lac Reserva- 


‘tions, carried on under the system of contracts made by them with sae 


bermen for the logs, have been as follows: 

Four hundred and fifty-three million six hundred and seventy-five 
thousand two hundred and forty-nine feet cut, valued on bank at 
$3,227,431.85, netting to Indians $976,772.93, of which they received 
$609,750.80 in cash and $367,022.13 in merchandise, besides what was 
paid them for services rendered by such of them as worked in the log- 
gingcamps. Hefurtherreports that had the Indians understood the value 
of this money, many of them would now be rich, but through inexpe- 
rience, improvidence and an uncontrollable appetite for whisky, nearly 
all of the large amounts of money that went into their hands have been 
wasted for gewgaws and liquor, and, instead of benefiting themselves and 
their families, have been the means of injuring them mentally, morally, 
and physically. He further says that as long as those Indians get 
money as they have been getting it, they will get liquor and will con- 
tinue to suffer, under the degradation inseparable from its use by them. 

The contrast between thetwo last preceding cases, if correctly report- 
ed, is no less clear than important for the light it throws upon this here- 
tofore troublesome subject. In the one case the Indians conducted their 
own logging, and performed the necessary labor therefor. In the other 
case white men conducted the logging, in which the Indians had no 
part, except such of them as worked for daily wages. 

In the one case the Indians had an interest in the result of their own 
management and labor, and learned the value of money and how to best 
use it. In the other case, those who worked at all did so merely 
for hire, while the greater number remained idlé, living by advances 
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made of scanty supplies required to meet their wants, while they 
waited for completion of the contracts for payment of any balances. 
Cutting their green timber was not an incident merely to clearing 
necessary land for agricultural purposes, but was solely to market it 
to procure money which when received was not wisely used. 

I am led to conclude from the facts thus presented that cutting 
green timber from lands occupied by Indians should while the lands 
are so held and occupied, be allowed only for purposes of clearing tracts 
for cultivation when the land is adapted to such use, and only so much 
as is so used. If not so adapted it seems to be unwise to allot it to In- 
dians, and equally as unwise to permit them to sell the timber therefrom 
to contractors, and to receive and squander the proceeds thereof, which 
ought to be sufficient, if gathered under wisely devised operations and 
judiciously used, to establish them in homes upon agricultural lands, 
where they can by proper industry earn self support. 

Logging on reservations should only be permitted when the Indians 
do it themselves, and only for clearing land for cultivation. They may 
not put their logs on the market to the entire satisfaction of the lum- 
bermen who buy them, but they should be taught this as well as other 
industries in which they engage for livelihood; and by experience they 
will soon learn to practice the methods best adapted for producing the 
largest returns. 

In cases of marked business incapacity, the timber might be directed 
to be sold at auction, a minimum price being fixed, and the proceeds 
established as a trust fund, or distributed to enable them to cultivate 
the soil. 


THE SOUTH BOUNDARY OF THE WHITE MOUNTAIN INDIAN RESER- 
VATION AND THE COAL-FIELDS THEREON. 


The boundaries of the White Mountain Indian Reservation, in the 
Territory of Arizona, were established and withheld from sale by ex- 
ecutive order dated December 14, 1872, and subsequently reduced in 
area by executive orders dated August 5, 1873, July 21, 1874, and April 
27, 1876, January 26, 1877, and March 31, 1877. The last order cited 
established the boundaries as they now exist. Subsequent to the date 
of this order Paul Reicker, a deputy United States surveyor, made a 
survey of the reservation and fixed its boundaries in conformity with 
that order. In the latter part of February, 1889, Capt. A. E. Milti- 
more, U.S. Army, in compliance with paragraph 1, Special Orders, No. 
18, Department of Arizona, February 16, 1889, made a survey of a por- 
tion of the southern boundary of the reservation to determine accu- 
rately whether certain coal-fields were within the limits of the reserva: 
tion, and submitted a report of his work dated March 20, 1889. 

From this report it appears that a difference of 3 miles exists between 
the survey of Captain Miltimore and the one made by Reicker on the 
southern boundary. Captain Miltimore reports that the greater part 
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of the coal-fields are within the limits of the reservation as fixed by 
Reicker’s survey, but that some of them are occupied by citizens who 
claim they made their locations in good faith, believing the lands to be 
off the reservation. 

Captain Miltimore recommended that his report should be referred 
to the commanding officer at San Carlos, with directions to obtain from 
the acting Indian agent 2t that place an expression of opinion as to 
whether or no that portion of the reservation containing the coal-fields 
could be relinquished without detriment to the welfare of the Indians. 

Capt. John A. Bullis, then acting Indian agent at the San Carlos 
Indian Agency, on May 1, 1889, reported that in his opinion the lands 
referred to were not of any service to the Indians and could be relin 
quished by them without detriment to their welfare. 

On May 23, 1839, Quartermaster Kimball, of the U. S. Army, re- 
ported that it would evidently be to the interests of the citizens and 
Indians alike to have the southern boundary of the White Mountain 
Indian Reservation so thoroughly defined that it could be readily lo- 
cated at all times. 

Col. B. H. Grierson, of the Tenth Cavalry, commanding the Depart- 
ment of Arizona, under date of May 25, 1889, referred these reports to 
the assistant adjutant-general, Division of the Pacific, observing that a 
number of reductions of the reservations had already been made, and, 
if continued, it would only be a question of time when the Indians would 
be deprived of their lands. He also stated that efforts were being made 
by citizens interested in the coal-fields, reterred to herein, to have all 
the lands south of the Gila cut off from the reservation, and that such 
a reduction would prove disastrous to the peace and quiet of the Terri- 
tory; that the Indians then had cultivated farms along the Gila River, to 
deprive them of which would be great injustice and detrimental to their 
welfare and to the interests of the Government; that citizens complain 
when Indians go beyond the limits of the reservation, and every 
reduction made in its size necessarily confined them to less space, and 
increased the liability to bring them in contact with those outside. 

He further remarked that if the change were made to throw the coal- 
fields outside the reservation by running an east and west line through 
the peak of Mount Turnbull, said line should be definitely and plainly 
marked, so as to prevent the possibility of further encroachments upon 
the Indian lands, all of which, in his judgment, should be firmly held 
for the exclusive use of the San Carlos, White Mountain, and other 
Indians thereon located. 

The-commanding general, on June 3, 1889, in forwarding the reports 
to the Adjutant-General, called attention to the report of Captain Bullis, 
acting Indian agent, and stated that the coal deposits are of no value 
to the Indians; that if these deposits were worked he had no doubt 
that a market would be created where the grain of the Indians could be 
disposed of; that they had new asurplus of grain, and as the citizens 
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appear to desire to make use of the coal deposits near the southern 
boundary of the reservation, he deemed it would be advisable to re- 
arrange the southern line in such way as to protect the interests of the 
Indians and at the same time benefit all concerned. 

The Commanding General of the Army, June 18, 1889, submitted 
these reports to the Secretary of War for the camoatiin con action of 
the Department of the Interior, with the recommendation that the line 
as run by Deputy United States Surveyor Reicker, under the Executive 
Order of March 31, 1877, should receive further consideration with ref- 
erence to its accuracy; and, if it be deemed inaccurate, that another 
survey should be made under the directions of the Interior Department, 
withan officerof the Army, ifdesired, to assistinmaking the new survey. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to whom the communication of 
the Secretary of War was referred by the Secretary of the Interior, re- 
ported on August 3 that the accuracy of the Reicker survey ought to be 
speedily determined; and on reference to the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office it was estimated that it would cost at least $800 to 
make this survey, and the Commissioner further reported that the 
Reicker survey was, as he considered, made as construed by the United 
States surveyor-general for Arizona and approved by the Land Office, 
and not as construed by Captain Miltimore. 

The segregation of these coal-lands from the reservation has been a 
question before the Department since 1881. In 1884, under the pro- 
visions of July 4, 1884, the Department detailed an employé of the 
Geological Survey and appointed Mr. M. Bannon to report upon the 
character of these coal-fields, and their report was transmitted to Con- 
gress, as required by the law, in Departmental letter of September 26, 
1884. (See S. Ex. Doe. 20, 48th Cong., 2d sess.) 

In 1885 and 1886 attention was called to this matter in the annual 
report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Surveyor-General Johnson, in his report to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, stated that he had long since been in favor, and was still in favor 
of running a straight line east and west from Camp Goodwin, which 
‘would cut off the coal and not deprive the Indians of anything to which 
they attach value, unless it was some mescal, but the Gila River for a 
boundary would possibly be objectionable to the Indians, 

In view of the statement of Captain Miltimore, that if his line was 
found correct it would cut oft some little of the coal-fields from the 
reservation, and inasmuch as the proposed change would put these 
coal-fields beyond the reservation for the use of the inhabitants of 
Arizona, it seems scarcely necessary to make a resurvey, at the expense 
from $800 to $1,000, to determine which of these surveys, Reicker’s or 
Miltimore’s, is correct, but these facts are here presented that Congress 
may change the southern boundary if it deems best, so as to segregate 
the coal-fields from the reservation, upon such consideration as will se- 
cure to the Indians « proper compensation for the lands so taken. 
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There is little doubt but that these lands are now sought by particu- 
lar individuals who urge the change to be made that is here suggested, 
but there is a public interest to be served by throwing this part of the 
reservation into the public domain. The public interests will be 
worked out through the private interests. Scarcely anything indeed 
can be done or suggested which may not be stopped if suspicion of the 
gain of the individual take the place of a broad view of the public 
interests. 

If the inhabitants of Arizona need the coal contained in these acres, 
for which the Indians themselves have no use, and which they will 
neither work nor lease to others, there should be some steps taken by 
the Government to have the Indians compensated to a reasonable degree 
and the lands brought into public use, under the laws as established. 
If an executive order is relied on, it may not secure the Indians the 
compensation they deserve. 


PENSIONS. 
ESTIMATES. 


The estimates for pensions made for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1889, were not only inadequate but must have been known to be so 
when recommended to Congress. The estimate for the previous year 
was $80,000,000. But before this estimate for the present year was com- 
pleted, it was apparent that a deficiency would be incurred, as it was 
incurred, for the previous year, to the amount of at least $8,000,000, and 
that this added to the original eighty millions would not be enough 
to meet the obligations accruing before the end of even that fiscal year. 

It was known also that the pension list was increasing, and if the 
payments of 1888-89 could not be met with $80,000,000, but a deficiency 
bill had to be passed for $8,000,000 more, it must have been anticipated 
that the former Commissioner’s suecessor would be run into a deficiency. 
Yet the estimate for pensions was confined to eighty million dollars 
($80,000, ,000) for 1889-90. The result, if the cause were not so easily 
detected, might produce an unfair comparison between the previous ad- 
ministration and the present as to the amount to be expended in this 
branch of the service. I do not hesitate, however, to assume the re- 
sponsibility, as I have done in the estimates for the next fiscal year, of 
recommending an increase in the appropriation for pensions, so that a 
liberal and legal payment may be made to all the deserving pensioners 
of the Republic. This sum will reach $97,210,252. 


DEPENDENT PENSION. 


It is recommended that a pension be granted to every soldier and 
sailor who did substantial service during the war in the Army or Navy 
and was honorably discharged therefrom, and who, being dependent on 
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his daily labor for his support is now, or may hereafter be disabled 
from procuring his subsistence by such labor. A due regard to its own 
dignity and character should prevent the Government from allowing 
any of the men who fought to maintain the Union to suffer from want, 
when they have become so incapacitated. It is well known to all our 
people that many who were never disabled in the fight or the service 
were yet those who met the greatest dangers of the war and who served 
continuously and faithfully. That Providence saved them from wounds 
or disease, and that their strong constitutions withstood the hardships 
of the field, give no reason why they should be left disregarded and 
unsupported now. The pension is paid by the Government in reward 
for past services to those who fought to maintain its existence. It has 
the sanction of the law of self-preservation, which no government in 
the treatment of its veterans can safely ignore. The preservation of the 
nation for which these men fought and endured so much to secure, has 
given to all our people a wonderful degree of prosperity and an almost 
unlimited ability to pay any obligations honor imposes. 

IT am not disposed to confer upon all who may ask the money of the 
people, and would have confined to well-ascertained limits the claims 
of those who demand a pension. Nevertheless, a disregard of those of 
the service named whose disability has become since the war so great 
as to make them dependent would be both unjust to them and unworthy 
of our country. 

You, however, have considered these matters so deeply, both in the 
halls of legislation and in your present high position, that there would 
be no need for me to mention them, were it not that, the Pension 
Bureau being in my Department, any omission of the subject on my 
part might be misunderstood and misconstrued. 

The subject of dependent relatives’ pensions is hereinafter mentioned 
in connection with other recommendations. 


RERATINGS. 


Soon after the commencement of your administration there sprung up 
in the Bureau of Pensions practices in regard to the rerating of pen- 
sioners that required the intervention of the Secretary. This practice 
was suggested by the acts of the previous Commissioner. It was found 
that numbers of those who had been receiving pensions, many of whom 
were employés in the Pension Bureau, had had their pensions not only 
increased (some upon application therefor and some without such appli- 
cation), but the increase had been ordered to take effect long anterior 
to the application; and, on the orders of the Commissioner, large sums 
of money had been paid to these persons. Many of the cases bad also 
been made “ special,” that is, preferred in time of hearing, and not a few 
called “48-hour cases” had been hurried through an examination and 
the pension increased within two days. 

The attention of the Commissioner was called to these cases and dis- 
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approbation of such allowances expressed; the Commissioner, on the 
llth of July, wrote to the Secretary that— 

While the Secretary of the Interior has the power to reverse the decision of the 
Commissioner of Pensions on appeal by a claimant against whom the Commissioner 
had decided, on the other hand, if for any reason it be held that the claimant has 
been granted too much pension, the Commissioner himself is the only person who has 
the power to call a halt and reduce the pension— 
and based this conclusion on section 3, act of June 21, 1879, which 
reads as follows: 

That sections 4771, 4772, and 4773 of the Revised Statutes of the United States pro- 
viding for biennial examinations of pensioners are hereby repealed: Provided, That 
the Commissioner of Pensions shall have the same power as heretofore to order special 
examinations whenever in his judgment the same may be necessary, and to increase 
or reduce pensions according to right and justice, but in no case shall a pension be 
withdrawn or reduced except upon notice to the pensioner and a hearing upon sworn 
testimony, except as to the certificate of the examining surgeons. 

To this the Secretary replied July 24, 1889, that the power granted 
the Commissioner of Pensions by this section is expressly no greater 
than heretofore, and refers only to increase or reduction of pensions 
according to right and justice, and not to re-rating, which is giving a 
new and increased rate and ordering it to take effect back, often even 
to the date of discharge. ‘The effect was, of course, to give the increase 
thus accumulated through many years to the pensioner in one gross 
sum at his first payment under his new certificate; this sum amounted, 
in a great many cases of re-rating, to several thousand dollars, and 
reached in not a few instances $5,000 and $6,000. It was maintained 
by the Secretary that he had control to correct any abuses in the 
Bureau of Pensions as in any other Bureau in the Department; and he 
proceeded to demonstrate the saine at length by citation of the acts of 
Congress and the decisions of the courts. 

Attention was also called to section 46984 of the Revised Statutes, in 
connection with the section above quoted, and on the same subject- 
matter, which has not been repealed, and which reads as follows: 

Except in cases of permanent specific disabilities, no increase of pension shall be 
allowed to commence prior to the date of the examining surgeon’s certificate estab- 
lishing the same, made under the pending claim for increase. * * * 

While this section remains, increased pensions can not be ordered at 
the mere will of the Commissioner; it requires a claim, an examination, 
and a certificate; such increase is not a matter of sentiment, it is a 
question of law. 

The cases, about which this correspondence occurred as the letter 
mentioned, were ten in number; but many others were afterwards 
developed. It appeared in each of the ten cases that the increase was 
allowed prior to the surgeon’s certificate in the pending claim, that in 
some there was no new examination, and in others not even an appli- 
cation, and that the sums allowed aggregated over $16,000. 

There is a board of appeals established in the Department of the 
Interior, and the decisions arrived at by the Secretary, through the as- 
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sistance of this board and the Assistant Secretary, are published at the 
Government’s expense for the direction and guidance of the Pension 
Office and the information of all parties in interest. These decisions of 
the Secretary, upon cases of appeal, are the law of the Department un- 
til reversed or annulled by some higher authority. 

In these decisions it has been announced many times that the Depart- 
ment will uniformly refuse to disturb an adjudication of claim by a 
former administration, except upon the most conclusive evidence that 
an error has been committed. When the question as to the propriety 
of a given rating is one of judgment merely, depending upon the weight 
of evidence, it will not allow the opinion of to-day to overturn the opinion 
of yesterday. But where the incorrectness of the former action is so 
manifest upon a review of the evidence that it is not a matter of dispute, 
the Department will not refuse to do justice because the error is of long 
standing and has been sanctioned by subsequent action. And further- 
more, it is stated that old cases will not be reopened, reconsidered, nor 
readjusted except upon presentation of new and material evidence tend- 
ing to show the existence of a palpable error or a mistake, and which, 
therefore, tends to change the real status of the claimant before the 
Department. Such old cases are clearly within the rule of res judicata. 

No objection was expressed to an increase of pension, the increase to 
commence under the pending claim as the law directs, and upon evi- 
dence to support it; to be considered in due course, and with a proper 
regard to the right to be heard belonging to the thousands of other 
claimants for pensions. 

The proposition was, that on the record as it stood, not as it might be 
made thereafter or on what might appear from a further examination 
of the men, but upon the record that was acted upon when the pensions 
were increased and the sums of money were paid to these several pen- 
sioners, there seemed to have been no sufficient evidence or law for the 
action. 

The purpose was expressed that all these cases should be re-examined ; 
but as those here mentioned were taken up when information was re- 
ceived of them from time to time, nothing having been communicated 
in regard thereto through ordinary official channels, the Secretary 
ordered an investigation to be made as to cases passed on both by the 
last administration and the present one, to obtain information as to 
what degree ‘‘re-ratings” had been illegal or irregular, and whether 
those during the last quarter had been in accordance with previous 
practice and precedent. As it was reasonable to suppose other cases 
of the same general character might be found, and the whole could be 
better disposed of together, he deferred any further orders until the 
partial or full report of the board which was organized for the fore- 
going purpose. 

This letter was accompanied by a number of exhibits, and is itself 
to be found as an exhibit. The board of investigation reported upon 
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the evils complained of, and its report is published. This board briefly 
summarized its conclusions, and the same may be found in the report. 

The intention is to correct all of these evils for the future under the 
present Commissioner of Pensions, and so far as the law will allow to 
exact a return of the money which has been found was illegally paid. 
This will prove a tedious and somewhat difficult undertaking. But in 
view of the enormous sums of money that might have'‘been expended 
had not this evil been corrected at the time it was, the Government 
may be well satisfied, I think, even if it should have to lose a large 
portion of that already paid out. 

The Secretary has no doubt but that the Pension Bureau can be ad- 
ministered with as great regularity and upon as fixed lines of practice 
and clear principles of law as any other bureau under the Government. 
He is also convinced that the soldiers of the late war are not disposed 
to have it administered otherwise; that they will be content if their 
claims may be speedily heard, and each in his turn, without favoritism 
or partiality to any degree, receive the amount that is due him in 
the opinion of those to whom the law submits the claim. Upon this 
basis they will receive liberally under the laws, and on this basis the 
people of this country, who have ever shown a disposition not only to 
favor, but to highly honor the soldiers who preserved the Republic, 
will be entirely satisfied with any reward that may be bestowed upon 

‘them. And while it may be much regretted that any irregularities 
should have crept into the service under the circumstances mentioned, 
it is fortunate that at this time well-defined lines of procedure and fixed 
principles for administration of pensions should have been brought 
under consideration. It will, no doubt, lead to their perfection in 
practice, as it has already to their great improvement. 


BUSINESS OF LAST YEAR. 


The report of the Commissioner for the last fiscal year shows that 
there were on the rolls on the 50th of June, 1889, 489,725 pensioners, 
classified as follows: 351,484 Army invalids; 97,590 Army widows, 
minor children, and dependent relatives; 4,547 Navy invalids; 2,266 
Navy widows, minor children, and dependent relatives; 603 survivors 
of the war of 1812; 9,964 widows of those who served in that war; 
17,065 survivors of the war with Mexico, and 6,206 widows of those who 
served in that war. The names of 51,921 pensioners were added to the 
roll and the names of 1,754 pensioners dropped from the roll were re- 
stored, making an aggregate of 53,675 pensioners added to the roll 
during the year. The names of 16,507 pensioners were dropped for va- 
rious causes, leaving the net increase for the year 37,168. 

The average annual value of each pension at the close of the year was 
$131.18, an increase for the year of $5.78 in the average amount of each 
pension. The aggregate annual value of all pensions at the close of 
the year was $64,246,552.36, an increase for the year of $7,539,331.44, 
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The amount paid for pensions during the year was $88,275,113.28, an 
increase of $9,499,251.36 over the amount paid in the previous year. 
The total amount disbursed by the agents for all purposes was $89,- 
131,968.44. At the close of the fiscal year there was due to pensioners 
as first payments of pension on certificates which had been issued the 
sum of $5,565,270.31. 

The whole number of claims presented during the year was 244,240, 
of which 81,220 were for original pension, and 163,020 for increase of 
pension. The number of claims for original pension allowed was 51,921 ; 
the number rejected was 19,147. The number of claims for increase 
allowed was 123,001; the number rejected was 56,679. 

The Commissioner makes several recommendations as to amendments 
of the law and additional legislation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


An act approved March 3, 1877, directs that “the law prohibiting 
payment of any money on account of pension to any person, or to the 
widow, children, or heirs of any deceased person who in any manner 
engaged in or aided or abetted the late rebellion against the authority 
of the United States, shall not be construed to apply to such persons as 
afterwards voluntarily enlisted in the Army of the United States, and 
who while in such service incurred disability from wound or injury re- 
ceived or disease contracted in the line of duty.” This law makes no 
provision for those who under like circumstances enlisted in the Navy. 
I concur in the recommendation that it be amended so as to make such 
provision. 

The law granting pension to a mother or father on account of the 
death of a son requires that, to give title, the condition of dependence 
Should have existed at the date of the son’s death, and have been 
recognized by him. If, since the son’s death, the parents have fallen 
into a condition in which they require aid in providing a support for 
themselves, the law, as it now exists, affords thém no relief. The Com- 
mittees on Pensions of the Senate and House of Representatives have 
established a rule under which cases in which a condition of depend- 
ence exists at the time of application to Congress are recommended for 
relief by special act, and Congress has acted in accordance with the 
recommendation of the committee. Justice would be better attained 
by the passage of a general law extending to such cases than by 
singling out for special acts such cases as are presented to Congress, 
and providing that for such claims it shall be sufficient to prove that 
the parent is without other present means of support than his or her 
own manual labor, or the contributions of others not legally bound for 
their support. 

The act to inerease certain pensions approved June 16, 1580, provides 
that all soldiers and sailors who were then receiving a pension of $50 
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per month under the provisions of the act of June 18, 1874, should have 
the same increased to $72 per month from June 17, 1878. The language 
of this act made it applicable only to those who, on the 16th of June, 
1880, were entitled to the benefits of the act of June 18, 1874. The act 
made no provision for the cases of persons who, by the increase of their 
disabilities, should, after June 16, 1880, become so disabled as to be en- 
titled to the benefits of the act of June 18, 1874. The result of this is 
that those who, since June 16, 1880, have become so disabled as to re- 
quire the aid and attendance of a second person because of total and 
permanent helplessness receive a pension of $50 per month, while those 
who on the 16th of June, 1880, were receiving a pension for disability 
of this degree are now on the roll at the rate of $72 permonth. It was 
probably not the intention of the law to make such a discrimination be- 
tween pensioners disabled to the same extent, but the language of the 
law is so clear and explicit that it can not be extended to others than 
those who at the date of its passage were receiving a pension of $50 per 
month under the act of June 18, 1874. The mere statement of these 
facts is sufficient to indicate that there should be a remedy by amend- 
ment of the law. 

The amount granted to a widow on account of each child of the sol- 
dier should be increased, and the pensions of minor children in their 
own right also. 

I concur in the recommendation of the Commissioner that the act of 
August 7, 1882, amending section 7402 of the Revised Statutes, be so 
amended that when a widow is deprived of pension thereunder, the title 
to such pension shall without further proceedings vest in any minor 
child or children of the soldier. 

There are certain inequalities in the rates of pension which are 
sources of dissatisfaction among pensioners and which can only be rem- 
idied by legislation. 

The act of August 4, 1886, provides a pension of $30 per month for 
the loss of a hand or foot. Under the proviso to the same act the 
pension for a disability one-half that produced by the loss of a hand or 
foot is $9 per month. For a disability equivalent to the loss of a hand 
or foot, the pension for the period since March 3, 1883, is $24 per 
month. A disability not equivalent to the loss of a hand or foot is 
pensioned at such proportional part per month of $18 as the disability 
bears to that which would be caused by the loss of a hand or foot. It 
is desirable that there should be in all cases a fair proportion between 
the pension and the extent of the disability. 


PENSION APPEALS. 


Under the supervisory power conferred upon the Secretary by section 
441 of the Revised Statutes, appeals are filed by claimants or taken by 
the United States to the Secretary of the Interior in regard to pensions 
and bounty-land claims passed on by the Commissioner of Pensions. 

Ab 89——26 
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The supervisory control thus conferred upon the Secretary insures to 
the claimants an opportunity to have the grounds upon which their 
claims may have been rejected by the Bureau of Pensions reconsidered, 
and also insures correction of any errors of law and fact that may. 
appear in the action of the Commissioner, either for or against the 
Government. The Secretary is aided in this work largely by the Assist- 
ant Secretary. Until the recent action by the Secretary in regard to 
the re-rated cases in the Bureau of. Pensions these appeals had been 
confined to claimants who asserted that they had not received as much 
pension as the law required, but it is deemed that appeal may be had 
to the Secretary on behalf of the Government where it is believed that 
the pensioner has received an amount in excess of that permitted by 
law. 

As shown by the Assistant Secretary in his report filed herewith, the 
process of investigation to which pension appeals are subjected is dis- 
tinct from the method which is applied to the original examination of 
claims in the Bureau of Pensions; and yet the two are related, inasmuch 
as the adjudication of each appeal is based upon the Commissioner’s ad- 
verse decision of the claim, the record, and all the accompanying papers. 
The investigation is conducted with reference not only to the facts which 
the evidence may establish, but largely with regard to the construction 
of the law and to the citation of departmental precedents that should 
determine the claimant’s rights. 

This board of review was made by the order of the Secretary July 1, 
1884, Its further organization and vicissitudes are pointed out in the 
report of the Assistant Secretary, in which will be found a summary of 
the work for the tiscal year of 1888-89. 

A number of important rulings have been made by this board with 
a view to broaden and liberalize departmental interpretations of the 
law applicable to numerous meritorious claims where applications ‘for 
pension had been unjustly denied, particularly because of barren tech- 
nicalities aud partly by reason of a narrow definition of pensionable 
rights; and, as the Assistant Secretary further recites, this endeavor 
to liberalize the practice of the Department so as to afford each soldier 
the fullest opportunity to establish his claim has been pursued with a 
strict observance of the spirit and intent of the law, maintaining always 
the integrity of the statute, while giving the claimant the benefit of 
every reasonable doubt. 


DECTSION ON PENSION TO DISHONORABLY-DISCHARGED SOLDIER. 


Much criticism was brought upon the board, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary, acting under orders of the Secretary, because of the decision ren- 
dered in the case of Daniel B. Kaufman, late captain Company A, Forty- 
eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, wherein the only question 
to be determined was whether or not a dishonorable discharge from the 
service involved a forfeiture of either title or claim to pension for disa- 
bilities incurred in the line of duty. This question was considered only, 
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as it necessarily had to be, in its legal aspects, and was decided after a 
thorough examination of the statutes, as well as of the established pre- 
cedents of the Department. 

The impartial examination thus made led to the conclusions as follows: 

(1) Invalid pensions are granted for causes of disability due exclu- 
sively to line of duty in the service. 

(2) Adischarge from the service is a prerequisite to pension, but the 
nature or character of the discharge itself does not impair nor otherwise 
affect the claim for pension on account of disabilities due to the service. 

(3) A “dishonorable” discharge is a penalty imposed by competent 
autherity for an offense against the regulations of the service, but has 
no relation to the claim or title to pension for alleged disabilities ; and 
when said penalty is inflicted, the power of the Government to punish 


' for the alleged offense i is exhausted. 


(4) A “dishonorable” discharge does not involve the forfeiture of a 
soldier’s pensionable rights, there being no law whereby such forfeiture 
can be enforced, and the Department possesses no power to inflict sucha 
penalty outside of the statute; and, as the Assistant Secretary pro- 
ceeds to state, in pursuance of these conclusions the order No. 135, which 
had been issued by the Commissioner of Pensions September 4, 1885, 
overruling all previous practice of the Bureau of Pensions and sub- 
verting the long-established decisions of the Secretary of the Interior 
and of the Judge-Advocate-General of the Army, was rescinded, the 
claim of Kaufman allowed, and the former practice of the Department 
re-affirmed. 

The decision was but a re-assertion of the doctrine which was explic- 
itly announced in the case of Mary Jane Conroy, the dependent mother 
of James B. Conroy, which was adjudicated June 9, 1875, by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who then declared that no act of Congress, nor any 
act either amendatory of or supplementary thereto “ contains any pro- 
vision whatever by which a pension is denied to a disabied soldier of 
the war of 1861 because he was diskonorably discharged.” And the 
Secretary added particularly that “the allowance and payment of pen- 
sion to such a soldier is conditioned alone upon proof of disability in- 
curred in the service and line of duty.” 

This was in harmony also with a decision involving the same question 
rendered by Hon. Joseph Holt, Judge-Advocate of the Army. That 
able jurist therein stated that— 


The pension is granted on account of disability incurred by the party in the line of 
duty while in the military service, wholly irrespective of the circumstances, whether 
honorable or dishonorable, under which he may subsequently have become separated 
from the army. 


SECRETARY RECOMMENDS A CHANGE OF THE LAW. 
This is the state of the law unquestionably, and must be conformed to 


until Congress shall in its wisdom otherwise direct. But the Secretary 
thinks the pension. roll surely should be one where no deserter of his 
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country’s flag, nor any man who was dishonorably discharged from the 
Army, should appear. As to the deserter, no argument is required. 
He is never allowed a pension, because he is still, so far as the law is 
concerned, in the service of the United States. He has never been dis- 
charged, and consequently can not obtain a pension. But while there 
may be cases where a dishonorably discharged soldier is yet worthy 
of consideration for what he may have done before this disgrace fell 
upon him (as, for instance, where he may have been seriously injured 
in some battle and yet subsequently discharged for an offense against 
the Articles of War, perpetrated in a moment of passion or of weak- 
ness), nevertheless the same principles of discipline and of honor that 
ought to have prevented him from disgracing himself at all should 
affix to him the penalty of forfeiting whatever he may have previ- 
ously deserved because of his good service. Thus his comrades, who 
had undergone every danger and resisted every temptation through 
a high regard for their country’s laws and their own personal integ- 
rity, are kept free from an association that otherwise erases the dis- 
tinction between the good and the dishonorable. This may be a per- 
sonal sentiment, but it is believed to be the feeling of most of the 
soldiers of the country who served in the war, and a sentiment gene- 
rally prevalent among our people. It is to he remembered at all times 
that if there are any cases that in the light of subsequent events ap- 
pear to be deserving of special relief and exceptions to the general 
rule, the power rests with Congress to grant the pension by a special 
act. Itis endeavored in this report to state only what should be, in 
the opinion of the Secretary, the general rule. 

It i is NOW too late, possibly, to reach many of the cases by an act of 
Congress ; ; but nevertheless I recommend that a distinct act be passed 
affecting all cases not yet adjudicated, prohibiting a pension to any one 
dishonorably discharged from the service of the United States. 


REVISION AS TO SPECIFIC DISABILITIES, 


I join in the recommendation of the Assistant Secretary, for the rea- 
sons pointed out in his report, that there should be a careful revision 
of the statutes relating to the classification and rating of specific disa- 
bilities; also of those concerning the conditions which constitute de- 
pendent cases, and the regulations governing accrued pensions, as well 
as to the line of duty in the service that might remove the misappre- 
hensions of many claimants as to their pensionable rights, and facilitate 
the adjudication of such claims when appealed from the Commissioner 
of Pensions. 


CASES NOT TO BE MADE SPECIAL. 
I further recommend that it should be made the law of the land that 


no cases can be made special or taken up for consideration out of their 
order in any of the bureaus of the Government, except upon a state- 
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ment of facts clearly distinguishing them from others equally meritori- 


ous; and that in the Pension Bureau no case should be taken out of its 
order, except where there is utter destitution or the prospect of early 


death, a fact which should be clearly established by sufficient testimony 

of record; and that some suitable penalty should be attached to both’ 
the application and the granting of the application where unauthorized 

by one of these causes. It is in violation of the plainest principle of 

justice, where so many applicants are abiding their time, patiently wait-. 
ing for the action of the Pension Bureau, that any one should be al- 

lowed through any influence whatever to take undue precedence of his 

comrades or of his comrades’ relatives, and have a claim given to him | 
while they must await, not only their turn, but have that turn delayed 
by the very preference granted. 


BUREAU OF RAILROADS. 
ITS PURPOSE. 


The Commissioner of Railroads was originally styled the “Auditor 
of Railroad Accounts,” and the office was created by an act entitled 
“An act to create an Auditor of Railroad Accounts, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 19, 1878. 

By this act it was made his duty, under and subject to the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, to— 

Prescribe a system of reports to be rendered to him by the railroad companies whose 
roads are in whole or in part west, north, or sonth of the Missouri River, and to which 
the United States have granted any Joan of credit or subsidy in bonds or lands, to ex- 
amine the books and accounts of each of said railroad companies once in each fiscal 
year, and at such other times as may be deemed by him necessary to determine the 
correctness of any report received from them; to assist the Government directors of 
any of said railroad companies in all matters which come under cognizance whenever 
they may officially request such assistance ; to see that the laws relating to said com- 
panies are enforced; to furnish such information to the several departments of the ~ 
Government in regard to tariffs for freight and passengers, and in regard to the accounts 
of said railroad companies as may be by them required, or in the absence of any request 
therefor, as he may deem expedient for the interest of the Government, and to make 
an annual report to the Secretary of the Interior on the 1st day of November, on the 
condition of each of said railroad companies, their road, accounts, and affairs, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, immediately preceding. (20 Stats., p. 169.) 

Commissioner Taylor has made his report under these and other pro- 
visions of said act as therein required. ‘The office is completely organ- 
ized and has performed its functions satisfactorily. 


REPORTS DEMANDED OF ROADS RECEIVING UNITED STATES LANDS 
THROUGH STATE GRANTS. 


It appears from the report, as the Secretary was orally advised be- 
fore it was submitted, that several railroad companies which had 
received grants of public lands to aid in the construction of their roads 
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declined to report to the Commissioner for the reason that such grants 


were made by the respective States in which the roads are located, and 
not by the United States, and claimed that therefore they do not come 
within the language of the act of Congress creating the office of this 
’ Commissioner and defining its powers, the point being made that a 
grant to a State for a railroad is not a grant to the railroad company. 
Upon the presentation of this question it was submitted to the Assist- 
ant Attorney-General assigned to this Department, and after argument 
he has rendered his opinion to the effect that the grant was made for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads between certain 
_ points and the benefit of the grant was conferred by the States upon 
certain corporations created by them to carry out the purposes of Con- 
gress. The States are mere trustees, while the roads upon whom the 
grants have been conferred are the real beneficiaries contemplated by the 
act; and are amenable to the requirements of the provisions of said 
act. The Secretary has approved this as the law applicable to these 
cases, and the Commissioner will be instructed to require these subsi- 
dized companies to make report and come under the regulations of the 
office the same as those roads fhe have -received their land directly 
from the United States. 

No doubt upon a proper demand from the Commissioner, supported 
by the opinion quoted, and Department instructions, these railroad 
companies will obey the law and acknowledge their obligations for the 
assistance that has been bestowed upon them by the Government. 


DEBTS DUE FROM SUBSIDIZED PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


Another question of great importance, which it is necessary for the 
Fifty-first Congress to take up, and which I recommend to your earnest 
consideration, is that in regard to the debt rapidly maturing in favor of 
the United States against those Pacific Railways that received aid from 
- the Government. 

On March 7, 1888, in the House of Representatives, and on July 31 of 
the same year, in the Senate, separate reports were made upon this sub- 
ject by select committees. I invite your attention to them for an ex- 
tended statement of the legislative history of the relations between the 
Government and these railways, and an expression of views as to what 
policy should be pursued in regard thereto. 

The original acts of Congress under which the subsidy bonds were 
issued to the Pacific railways (act of July 1, 1862, secs. 5, 6, U.S. Stat., 
vol. 12, pp. 492, 493; act of July 1, 1864, sec. 10, U. S. Stat., vol. 13, 
p. 360), made the grant expressly “‘ upon Gondinon that said eat eae 
shall pay said bonds at maturity,” and required no payment before that 
time, except such as should be made by the application of one-half of 
the compensation for services rendered to the Government by the com- 


panies, and the annual payment of 5 per cent. of the net earnings of 
the roads. 
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For reasons not necessary to give here, the plan of the original acts | 
failed and Congress took no further action of importance until 1873, 


_when suit was brought because of the transactions of the Credit Mo- 


bilier, according to the act of March 3, 1873 (U. S. Stat. (?), vol. 17, 
p. 509). These proceedings, however, came to naught because of the 
opinion of the Supreme Court that the United States had no standing 
in court, expressed in the case of the United States v. Union Pacific 
errand Company (98 U. 8.,569). On May 8, 1878, the Thurman act 


(U. 8. Stat., vol. 20, p. 56) was adopted, aay was gaiended to insure 


the co of ae subsidy debt by requiring the companies to pay 
into the Treasury of the United States 25 per cent. of their net earn- 
ings in every year. This act did not apply to the Kansas Pacific, Cen- 
tral Branch Union Pacific, or Sioux City and Pacific Companies. 

The rise in the price of the United States bonds, in which the sinking 
fund above provided for could alone be invested, and the reduction in 
the rate of interest which followed the refunding measures of 1879, 
caused the Commissioner to state in his report of 1882 that the funds had 
evidently not accomplished the result anticipated, and since April, 1881, 
might be regarded as having practically failed for want of suitable in- 
vestment. He therefore urged the advisability of entirely abandoning 
the method adopted by the Thurman act, and substituting a system of 
payments by semi-annual installments, recommending legislation which 
shouid enable the country to give interest-bearing bonds for the amount 
found due July 1, 1833, one bond maturing at the end of each six months; 
and these recommendations were renewed in 1883 and 1884. Bills were 
introduced in the Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Congresses, endeavor- 
ing to accomplish the purpose in view. Finally the Senate committee 
in the Fiftieth Congress, after making its statement to the effect before 
mentioned, said : 

The committee, in the course of their investigations, early became satisfied that the 
financial ability of the different Pacific railroad companies and their attitude towards 
the Government were so entirely different that no plan of settlement could properly 
be made applicable to all, and in this report they deal only with the Union Pacific 
Railway and the Central Branch Union Pacific, who are better able and more willing 
than the other companies to make an immediate adjustment of their indebtedness, 

It then went on to show the debts of the Union Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and the Central Branch Union Pacific Company, with the amounts 
paid by each, exclusive of the sums in the sinking fund, and that the 
provision ote by existing law for the extinguishment of the debt is 
entirely inadequate, and that on July 1, 1897, which is the average date 
of maturity of the subsidy bonds, the Waited States will hold a claim 
against these corporations which it will be utterly impossible for the 


companies to pay. 
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The following table exhibits the condition of this debt on June 30, 
1889, as shown in the report of the Commissioner of Railroads for the 
present year: 


Amount of bonds issued in aid of Pacific railroads, the interest paid thereon by the United 
States, and the amount repaid by the several companies to June 30, 1889. 


Union Pacific,} Central Pa- | Central 


including cific, includ- | Sioux City ; Branch Total. 
. Kansas Pa- ing Western | and Pacific. | Union Pa- 
cific. Pacific. : cific. 


Principal of*bonds issued by | 
the United States ......... $33, 539, 512. 00 |$27, 855, 680 00 |$1, 628, 320.00 |$1, 600, 000. 00 |$64, 623, 512. 00 
Interest paid thereon by the 
United States -<....2..-..: 


Totaldebt.........--+- 76, 700, 919. 82 


43, 161, 407. 82 | 35, 148, 849.01 | 2, 050, 492. 69 | 2, 125, 808.26 | 82, 486, 557. 78 


63, 004, 529. 01 | 3, 678, 812. 69 | 3, 725, 808, 26 |147, 110, 069. 78 


CREDITS, 


Applied to bond and interest 


account. 
Transportation.....-.--.---- 15, 693, 865.43 | 5,873,758.45| 153,509.69 | 384,118.97 | 22, 105, 252, 54 
Gashiee fet ioe thc terest 438,409.58 | 658, 298.26 |......-.-.--0 6,926.91 | 1, 103, 619. 75 
| 
Applied to sinking-fund ac- | 
count. 
Transportation......--+----- Were G00 n564/ 40h 28904) 073936) |teee ante | eee eee 9, 584, 637. 77 
Cagiies: neato 1, 421, 714. 46 CECT a7 Chl teens ere tal Pan eae | sly 2, 055, 706. 94 
Interest on sinking-fund in- 
vestmients.:-.c.sscchece) 1, 216, 573. 48 G57 C8672: || Mew. eee beet Pee 1, 874, 260. 20 
Total credits .......--.| 25, 431, 127.36 | 10, 747,794.27 | 153,509.69 | 391, 045. 88 | 36, 723, 477. 20 
Balance of debt.......------- 51, 269, 792. 46 | 52, 256, 734. 74 | 3, 525, 303.00 | 3, 344, 762. 38 |110, 386, 592. 58 
Excess of interest paid by et 4 ae 
the United States over all 
eroditace ee tae ee 17, 730, 280. 46 | 24, 401, 054.74 | 1, 896, 983.00 | 1, 734, 762. 38 | 45, 763, 080. 58 


The subject can better be illustrated and more easily understood in its 
other features if we confine ourselves to the consideration of the Union 
Pacific Railway, which, as already mentioned, is willing and able to 
make an adjustment of its indebtedness. J quote from the Commis- 
sioner’s report: 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The Union Pacific Railway Company was formed January 24, 1880, by the consoli- 
dation of the Union Pacific Railroad, the Kansas Pacific Railway, and the Denver 
Pacific Railway and Telegraph Company, and embraces 1,821.43 miles of road. It 
also controls and operates nineteen branch lines, 3,131.50 miles in length, making an 
aggregate of 4,952.93 miles in the system. The main line, from Omaha, Nebr., to Og- 
den, Utah, and a portion of the Kansas division, from Kansas City to the three hun- 
dred and ninety-fourth mile-post, were aided by the United States with bonds and 
Jands, and are subject to the requirements of law with respect to paying annually a 
percentage of net earnings to the Government. 

The siibsidy bonds issued to this company to aid in its construction amount to 
$33,539,512, the Union Division having received $27,236,512, and the Kansas Division 
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$6,303,000. The United States had paid in interest thereon $43,161,407.82. There 
had been repaid by the company, in transportation servicessand cash payments, as 
shown by the books of the Treasury Department, the sum of $25,431,127.36, which 
made its liability to the Government June 30, 1889, amount to $51,269,792.46. The 
excess of interest paid by the United States over all credits amounted to $17,730,280.44, 

During the year 6,741 tons of steel rails were laid, at a cost of $213,328.76, and 
728,559 cross-ties were laid, at a cost of $416,668.61. There were consumed 650,542 
tons of coal, at an average cost of $1.78 per ton, and 9,248.75 cords of wood, at an ay- 
erage cost of $2.25 per cord. 

The ballast consists of 22.89 miles of stone, 18 miles of gravel, 4.86 miles of burnt 
clay, 28.29 of cinders, and the remainder of earth. 

The rolling stock consists of 487 locomotives, 443 of which are equipped with West- 
inghouse automatic brakes; a three-fourths interest in 66 Pullman cars; 164 passer- 
ger cars, 74 emigrant, 99 baggage, mail, and express, and 12 officers’ cars, making a 
total of 415 cars in the passenger department, all of which are equipped with West- 
inghouse brakes and Miller platforms. There are 5,673 box, 1,076 stock, 1,929 coal, 
488 flat, 132 combination stock, 427 refrigerator, 25 fruit, 700 furniture, and 204 ca- 
boose cars, making a total of 10,654 cars in the freight department, 8,517 of which 
have Westinghouse automatic brakes. There are 231 cars used in road repair service. 
The equipment owned by the American Loan and Trust Company of Boston is in- 
cluded in the above. 

On Jure 30 1889, the company had disposed of 13,130,414.65 acres of land, the total 
eash receipts from all sales amounting to $31,325,294.90. There remained outstand- 
ing on account of time sales the sum of $11,661,676.14. The average price per acre 
from all sales was $2.54 for the Union Division, $3.78 for the Kansas Division, and 
$4.26 for the Denver Division. 

In order to provide for the more economical management of several of the princi- 
pal branebh lines in which the Union Pacific Railway Company has a controlling 
interest, the Oregon Short Line Railway, the Utah and Northern Railway, the Utah 
Central Railway, the Salt Lake and Western Railway, the Utah and Nevada 
Railway, the Ogden and Syracuse Railway, the Idaho Central Railway, and 
the Nevada Pacific Railway Companies entered into an agreement July 27, 1889, 
to form and consolidate their respective organizations, capital stock, railroads, 
property, and franchises of every nature and description into one company, which 
shall continue in existence for a period of fifty years, unless sooner disincorporated, 
and which shall be called-and known by the corporate name of the “ Oregon Short 
Line and Utah Northern Railway Company.” This agreement of consolidation has 
been duly ratified by a vote of more than two-thirds of the entire capital stock of 
each company. ; 

The railroad and its appurtenances were carefully inspected by the engineer in 
August last, and found to have been maintained in its usual excellent condition. The 
details of all improvements made during the year will be found in his report 
herewith. 

The Goverment holds as security for this debt a second lien on the 
whole line of the railroad and telegraph, together with the rolling 
stock, fixtures, and property of every kind and description, in consid- 
eration of which the subsidy bonds were issued. 

The act of July 1, 1862 (Sec. 5, U. S. Stat., vol. 2, 492), act of July 
2, 1864 (Sec. 10, U.S. Stat., vol. 13, p. 360), by a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of United States v. Kansas 
Pacific Railway Company (99 U. S., 455), and United States v. Denver 
Pacific Railway Company (99 U. S., 460), give the United States no 
lien on the unsubsidized portion of the road. 
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It is held by some, although it is denied by the Commissioner in his 
report, that this Government lien does not include the branch lines nor 
the valuable terminals at Omaha, Ogden, Kansas City, and elsewhere; 
in a word, that the subsidized part of the Union Pacific Railroad proper 
begins west of the terminal at Omaha and ends at Ogden, and the 
Kansas Pacific begins west of the terminals at Kansas City and ends in 
a prairie 394 miles west. 

Upon all that portion covered by the Government lien there is a prior 
mortgage for an amount equal to the principal of the bonds issued, ac- 
cording to section 5, act of 1862, which first mortgage becomes due at 
the same time as the Government claim matures. 

It is apparent that any enforcement of this debt would result in the 
sale of the road, and at that sale either the United States would have 
to be the bidder or it would be bid in by the company itself, because of 
the immense amount of the debt and the fact that the lien is but upon 
a portion of the road and upon that there is a prior mortgage. If the 
bid by the railroad company itself, or even another, were paid in new 
bonds, that itself would be but an extension of the debt. 

As stated by the Senate committee above mentioned, the United 
States is a creditor, having a large debt which will not mature for nine 
years (now eight), and which is very inadequately secured. It is clear 
that the debtor-can not pay when the debt becomes due, and that the 
only possible'way in which it can pay is by installments. 


THE BILL FOR SETTLEMENT THAT WAS PROPOSED. 


A bill was prepared and presented to the Fiftieth Congress by the 
several committees named. It fixes the amount of money which, if 
put at interest on July 1, 1888, at 3 per cent. per annum simple in- 
terest, would equal the entire sam due from the corporations when the 
debt matures, after making proper allowances for the payments already 
made. It takes the sinking fund in part payment. of this sum and 
makes the companies give their bonds for the balance, bearing interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent., payable semi-annually, and requires them to 
pay a portion of these bonds every six months, so that at the end of 
Jifty years the entire debt will be paid. It requires the companies to 
give a mortgage upon all their property of every kind to secure these- 
bonds and makes proper provision for foreclosure, while it permits the 
companies to take up and pay the whole or any part of the bonds at 
any time if their financial condition makes it possible for them to do so. 

The Senate committee set forth in an appendix in what the security 
consisted, with values, and pointed out the advantages supposed to be 
obtained by the bill. 

The bill was Senate No. 3401, Report No, 1950, Fiftieth Congress | 
second session, Calendar No. 2000. 

On the 28th of October I received from the present Government 
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directors of the Union Pacific Railway Company their report to the 
effect that— 


In their judgment the interests of the United States demand early action by Con- 
gress to secure the payment by the company of its indebtedness to the Government; 
that this matter has been under consideration for a great many years, and since 1984 
has been the subject of constant investigation and discussion. They state that the 
general plan of settlement first suggested by the Commissioner of Railroads has been 
considered by committees of both houses of Congress, by successive Boards of Gov- 
ernment Directors, by the Pacific Railroad Commission, and by the Treasury and 
Interior Departments, and while it has been changed in details to meet objections 
which have been suggested, its leading principles have never been successfully at- 
tacked. We have ourselves exarfined the plan in all its essentail details, and entirely 
approve it. We cordially concur in the recommendations made in the last report of 
our predecessors upon this Board, and desire only to express our firm convictionth at 
the interests of the, United States demand the passage of a bill substantially like 
that pending when the last Congress adjourned. 


This report was signed by Messrs. George E. Leighton, John F. Plum- 
mer, Jesse Spalding, Rufus B. Bullock, and James W. Savage. The 
report referred to by these gentlemen, being that of the previous board 
of Government Directors, was very emphatic in support of the proposed 
bill, and is so familiar that it is deemed necessary to do no more than 
refer to it here. 


COMMISSIONER’S VIEW ADVERSE TO BILL. 


The present Commissioner of Railroads does not coincide with these 
views entirely, and in his report he says: 


Itis very clear to my judgment that there should be an extension of time and a 
reduction in the rate of interest. JI am not thoroughly convinced that the end sought can 
be best attained by the passage of a funding bill providing for regular fixed payments. 
Successive crop failure or years of business depression might render the companies 
unable to meet their obligations. Such legislation should be enacted as will best 
enable the companies to eventually discharge their indebtedness to the Government. 
It would be unfortunate, indeed, to both the railroad companies and the Government 
should Congress impose such arbiters conditions in regard to fixed payments as 
might render compliance on the part of the companies practically. impossible. Such— 
unwise legislation might make it necessary for the Government to pay off all liens 
prior to its own and take possession of the roads—a condition of things that it is 
certainly desirable to avoid. 


The Commissioner concludes as follows: 


It is my opinion that it would be wise to pass an act giving a reasonable extension 
of time, reducing the rate of interest to 3 or 4 per cent., requiring that the earnings 
from all Government transportation by the subsidized companies on all lines oper- 
ated by them, whether aided or non-aided, should be applied to the payment of any 
interest or principal due or to become due within the fiscal year in which the services 
might be rendered; prohibiting the payments of any dividends by either of the sub- 
sidized companies, unless such company shall have paid all interest on its bonded 
debt having a lien prior to that of the Government and interest then due and paya- 
ble on its debt to the United States; and exacting the payment of such a percentage 
of the gross earnings of the subsidized lines as, by careful estimates, would realize 
sums sufficient to pay accruing interest and raise a sinking fund that would meet 
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the principal of the debts at their maturity. The said companies should also be 
permitted to refund their first-mortgage bonds under such provisions as would pre- 
vent any increase in the debt which is allowed priority over the debt to the United 
States. 


It is not deemed necessary to do more than thus present the varied 
views of railroad men connected with this subject. 

The matter has been so fully discussed by Congress that it is thought 
it may be well left to its further consideration without particular direc- 
tion, and that no recommendation is necessary further than that it 
should receive early and earnest attention, as one of the most important 
financial subjects to be dealt with. The general purpose undoubtedly 
now is, as it was in the beginning, to foster and maintain these great 
highways across the continent, and if this may be accomplished by a © 
reasonable extension of the debt, with security at least as good as that 
now held, it will be better than to attempt to enforce obligations at ma- 
turity, which it is evident the debtors can not pay, and by which course 
the Government will have to not only purchase the road, but assume 
the prior indebtedness to save it after it has been obtained. The par- 
ticulars of settlement may be wisely left to Congress. 

The Commissioner gives a very extended and accurate account in 
comparative tables of the condition of the several railroad companies 
indebted to the Government for bonds issued in aid of their construc- 
tion. The condition of the roads which have received land grants only 
and which come under the jurisdiction of the Department, but in which 
the Government has no direct pecuniary interest, will appear also in 
detail in the report. 

The Bureau of the Commissioner of Railroads has been somewhat re- 
lieved of its burdens by the interstate-commerce law; but still the 
office is a very important one, not only for the information and protec- 
tion of the Government interests, but for a wide field of usefulness in 
advising the Government upon the several topics committed to the at- 
tention of the Commissioner by the act creating his office, 


ACCOUNTS AND SETTLEMENTS TO BE TRANSMITTED TO BUREAU OF 
; RAILROADS. 


The Commissioner’s recommendation is approved, that the act of 
Congress creating this Bureau should be amended, by providing that 
the bonded and subsidized roads should transmit all accounts for trans- 
portation services rendered to the Government, including carrying 
the mails, through his office to the proper accounting officers of the 
Treasury, and that all disallowances or differences in said accounts 
found by the accounting officers upon settlement be reported to this 
office before final payment or allowance of the same; and that this 
office report to the Treasury Department what changes, if any, are re- 
quired in the payment or disposal of the moneys so found to be due the 
companies 
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There are now millions of dollars of unsettled bills awaiting final 
action in the Treasury Department. It is to the interest of the Gov- 
ernment to know the exact condition of its accounts with the railroad 
cowpanies it has aided, and whose obligations it holds; and it is greatly 
to the interest of the railroad companies that any counter claims they 
may have should be known to the Commissioner, that he may always, 
on these reports or other statements, give them a fair credit. For in- 
stance, there has arisen a difference between the statement of the account 
against the Union Pacific made by the Commissioner, and that claimed 
to be correct by thecompany. So faras the books of the Commissioner’s 
office show the company is in default, while the company asserts that, 
if claims by it filed in the Treasury Department are taken into eon- 
sideration, nothing would be due the Government. It is but just to 
say that the claims of the company may be entirely correct, and yet 
the Commissioner be compelled to state the account against it, because 
the matters known to the Treasury Department are not required to be 
reported to the Commissioner, and he proceeds on the only official 
knowledge he has. 

This condition of the accounts can be soon remedied by the means 
herein pointed out. 

As accounts are rendered at present, it would be a vexatious and 
almost impossible task to secure suchinformation. It could readily be 
arranged so that the records of the Railroad Bureau in this Department 
would at all times give easy access to any information that might be 
desirable by Congress, or any of the Departments of the Government, 
in regard to the accounts and indebtedness of the bonded roads. This 
matter is further discussed in the report and extended comment upon 
it here is not necessary. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


The Commissioner of Hducation details at length the peculiar labors 
of his Bureau; the facilities it affords for a knowledge of annuai statis- 
tics of the school systems of the country, and instruction in the meth- 
ods and practices of a higher education and co-ordination of different 
scholastic agencies. It appears from the statistics of the public schools 
for the decade 187677 to 185687 that the growth of the system, con- 
sidering the whole country, outstripped the growth of population. The 
excess of this increase of enrollment over the increase in population six 
to fourteen years of age was 2.1 per cent., and was due to the progress 
of the public schools, particularly in the South Central Division. The 
increase there of enrollment (83.4 per cent.) shows an increase over 
the increase of population (36.8 per cent.) of 46.6 per cent. 

Commissioner Dawson states that the colored children are appor- 
tioned an equal share of the school fund in the Southern States, unless 
in the case of Delaware, and. their schools are kept open as long and 
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under as well-paid teachers as those of the white children. The funds 
for the support of those schools, he states, are furnished mainly by the 
white inhabitants; but due allowance should be made for all the sums 
that have been furnished for the education of the negroes from private 
sources and benevolence and through taxes raised among themselves. 
The subject is treated at some length, which I will not quote further, 
but the report is certainly worthy of consideration as a statement made 
by one who should be familiar both with the facts as to the education 
of the colored people of the South in the public schools and the senti- 
ments of the white population there towards them. 

The statistics show that about 64 per cent. of the white population of 
school age in the Southern States is enrolled, while the enrollment of 
the colored population is only about 53 per cent. In the District of Co- 
lumbia there is a colored enrollment which, considered in relation to the 
colored population of school age, exceeds the enrollment of the white 
population of school age. In North Carolina the white and colored 
populations have the same proportions of enrollment. 

Among many other interesting facts given in the Commissioner’s re- 
port I note the following: 

According to the statistics for 1888, the attendance in the collegiate departments 
of colleges and scientific schools, including colleges and seminaries for women, is 
equivalent to 1 for every 597 of the population; or, excluding the seminaries for 
women, 1 college student for every 672 of the population. If professional schools be - 
included in the\latter estimate, the proportion of students to population becomes 1 
to 506. ‘This proportion gives us a high standing among enlightened nations with 
respect to the use of the means of culture as will appear from the consideration of 
corresponding estimates for certain foreign countries. 

In a recent speech in the House of Commons, Sir Lyon Playfair stated that the 
teaching universities of England had 1 student to 3,500 of the population; Ireland, 1 
student to 2,040 of the population; while Scotland had 1 university student to 580 of 
the population. According to the statistics for 1888 the students in the Prussian univer- 
sities were equivalent to 1 for ever 1,942 of the population, and in the universities, 
gymnasia, progymnasia, and real schools combined, 1 student for every 171 of the 
inhabitants, These figures can not be made the basis of exact comparison on account 
of the great difference between the scholastic systems of the different countries, but 
they do show plainly the comparative position of the several countries with respect to 
the use of the highest institutions of learnmg which they severally maintain. 


EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


The education in the Territory of Alaska is intrusted to the super- 
vision of the Commissioner of Education, who has also the management 
of the finances of the Government schools in that land. He has the 
assistance of the general agent of education, and the Territorial board 
of education, which is appointed by the Secretary of the Interior upon 
nomination by the Commissioner. The former board of three was in- 
creased during the past year by the addition of the United States com- 
missioner at Juneau, and Mr. William Duncan, the superintendeut of 
the school and colony at Metlakahtla,on Annette Island. Thirteen 
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teachers of day schools have been employed and located one each at 
‘Howkan, Klawack, Fort Wrangell, Haines, Killisnoo, Kodiak, Afognak, 
Unga, and Douglas, and two each at Sitka and Juneau. 

The Bureau has aided several mission schools at different points in 
the Territory, and the industrial boarding-school of the Presbyterian 
Home Missionary Association at Sitka. 

The difficulties surrounding the education of the Indians in Alaska 
are even greater than those connected with the Indians who are under 
the supervision of the Indian Bureau. The great distance from the seat 
of Government, and the difficulty of communication between one part of 
the country and the other, and with the Islands, which compose a large 
part of the Territory, upon which many of the Indians reside, cause 
much trouble, to say nothing of the climate and the long seasons of 
winter and darkness that rest upon that portion of our Republic. A 
Commission has visited Alaska during the past summer, and in their 
report no doubt will deal with the subject with an intelligence gained 
from actual observation, and make many valuable suggestions as results 
of their experience there. 

The subject has heretofore been treated somewhat theoretically in the 
reports of this Department, and the Secretary would prefer to await 

_the disclosures of the committee and their suggestions rather than to 
offer any of his own. However, the suggestion made by the Commis- 
sioner of Hducation, that Army or Navy officers might be detailed as in- 
spectors or supervisors of such schools as are established in Alaska is 
worthy of commendation. Suchofficers might regularly visit the schools, 
and see that the money appropriated by Congress was not uselessly 
expended, and that the inmates were properly clothed, housed, fed, and 
instructed according to the terms of the contract; for heretofore the 
schools of Alaska have been chiefly what are termed ‘“ contract schools,” 
whereby the parties conducting them agree with the Government to 
teach a certain number of the native pupils a common-school educa- 
tion and to instruct them in some branches of industry suitable to the 
wants and habits of the native population, in considerarion of such 
allowances as the Government may make. 

These schools have undertaken to teach the boys certain trades, such 
as carpentering, shoe-making, tinning, etc., and the girls house-work, 
washing, ironing, sewing, and cooking. A disinterested inspection and 
rigid accountability, the Commissioner reasonably says, are as necessary 
in the management and supervision of these schools as in any ordinary 
business transaction in which the Government is interested. 

The governor of Alaska, in his report, which will be published, states 
that from the report of the school board the average attendance at 
the Indian schools has not been entirely satisfactory ; that the board 
has not had the general co-operation of the Indian parents, and he recom- 
mends that a sum of money be included in the annual appropriation 
for schools in the Territory to provide for the payment of a small monthly 
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salary at each village where there is a school, and compel the attend- 
ance of the children. This recommendation is approved. 

In June Dr. William T. Harris, of Concord, Mass., the present Com- 
missioner of Education, was engaged to make a report on the educa- 
tional features of the Paris Exposition, which he was about to visit. 
This work is in course of preparation. There was also commissioned 
Mr. Samuel M. Clark, of Iowa, to represent the Bureau of Education at 
the Paris Exposition, and a report of his observations will be duly sub- 
mitted. 

The preparation of monographs on the educational history of the 
different States has been committed to Dr. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns 
Hopkins University, who reported in February last very satisfactory 
progress. This work is still proceeding under his care, and no doubt 
will prove worthy of his great reputation. 

It is to be remarked in considering this valuable report that the 
Bureau of Education does not depend for its success to any great de- 
gree upon the executive force of the Secretary of the Department, but 
rather upon the intelligence and discretion of its own chief officer. It 
is a bureau capable of conferring upon the country great advantages. 
It may, and no doubt will, be made the store-house of the vast amount 
of literature which chronicles the experience of teachers and philoso- 
phers upon the best methods of education; a place of common exchange 
ot ideas and information between not only the teachers of our own 
country, but between them and those of foreign nations; an instru- 
mentality for measuring yearly the advance or decline of the educational 
spirit, and of education itself among our people, and a source of many 
valuable suggestions to our legislators in their efforts to preserve the 
intelligence of the people by the encouragement of institutions of learn- 
ing, and chiefly the public schools, upon which will ever depend the 
perpetuity of our institutions. 

This Bureau heartily is recommended to the favorable consideration 
of Congress for such liberal appropriations as may not only maintain it 
in its present condition of efficiency, but enable it to greatly extend its 
labors and its benefits. 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL. 


The Architect of the Capitol reports the following improvements 
made on buildings and grounds during the fiscal year. 

Steam-heating has been extended to the committee rooms and Senate 
Library in the attic of old portion of the Capitol. New steam boilers 
have been placed in the vaults of the House of Representatives. 
Drinking fountains have been placed in the connecting corridors of 
each wing of the building. The pictures in the Rotunda have been 
protected by strong brass railings. A tunnel for use with a power 
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elevator for the House wing is well under way. The marble and granite 
works of the terraces and stairways are nearly completed. The grading 
of the lower part of the terrace has been finished and planting has 
continued along the base of the structure, while trimming and re-adjust- 
ment has gone along as required by the growth of the older trees and 
shrubbery. Repairs have been made on the Senate stables and engine- 
house. 

The Armory Building on the Mall has been arranged and fitted up 
for the accommodation of the offices of the Commissioner of Fisheries. 
A large frame building has been constructed for storing material con- 
nected with the Smithsonian Institution. Large coal vaults have been 
constructed at the north front of the court-house, and sundry repairs 
have been made on the interior of that building. New hot-water boilers 
for the conservatory have been put in place and granolithic pavement 
put down at the First street entrance to the Botanical Garden; alarge 
amount of painting and glazing has been done, and the extensive dam- 
age done to the buildings by the storm of September 17, 1888, repaired. 

The heating of the Capitol during the last session of Congress was 
done in a highly satisfactory manner, and the electric lights in the 
Senate wing gave good results, but as the system is deemed objection- 
able, nothing has been done towards extending it, nor has the plant 
been accepted or paid for, pending expected legislative action on the 
subject. Jt is suggested that the construction of the western terrace of 
the Capitol seems to require that the central portion of the building be 
extended and remodeled. 

The following table exhibits the condition of the appropriations for 
the various improvements referred to: 


Appropri- | Unexpended 
ation. balance. 

Improvement and repairs on Capitol. -...---..-0.-see eee ences eter eee eee $35, 000. 00 $536, 22 
Capitol Gerraces.<o snc. fccecccectanr acc seninnwwscwcagececectcs encase cce==s 190, 047. 09 56, 394. 67 
Capitol grounds .....-.------ 02sec eens ee en ee eens eee eee ec ee seen ee ee eee 20, 000. 00 24,74 
Lighting Capitol and grounds........2..------ e+ econ eee e eee e eee eee eeenes 24, 000. 00 2.13 
Plectric-light plant: .. 5.52. ccc sees ccnscccccercwscescccecsscsecss=-rece- 18, 965, 96 18, 714. 31 
Steam -pOLers a OUSGMWIND cele cdsciacies cleans eminvindgeine mcm iis cieenccciace 12, 000, 00 1, 836. 91 
Pavement for fountain in front of terrace.-....-....-.-.-------+--------- 29, 000. 00 27, 800. 45 
Repairs of Armory Building ...-----------------+--+- +222 2e eee e reece ee 7, 000. 00 856. 35 
Drinking fountains <<. e cece cr wew ewe cerevsecscceaes Peat hee tee eas 1, 202. 37 297. 63 
Brass Pal secs ae eee ee ew eect on wuerin ce emecevelsase sesesiveeruic seem see -=> 390. 00 110. 00 
Senate stables and engine-nouse......-- 2... ese ce en eee eee eee creer eee 008003 eens tomers tac 
Coal vaults and repairs to court-house .....----+.e------- eee eee ee eee 8, 400. 00 |... reo angsoeans 

Bio tenement cee aera meen etek hase ial io srosninss motel a iets feteisin eiele atria v vfeiassin'e mle 841, 405, 42 206, 578. 41 
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GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


The report of the board of visitors discloses the following important 
facts regarding this institution: 

There is a marked improvement in the docility and manageableness 
of different classes of patients, owing to improved facilities and sanitary 
conditions afforded by late additions of room and improvementof grounds. 

The yield of farm, garden, and dairy products for the year for the use 
of the hospital amounted to $32,272.12 in value, a general average in- 
crease over former years. 

All the appropriations called for seem necessary for needed repairs 
and improvements. 

The admissions for the year ending June 30, 1889, have been 280 ; 
the discharges, including 114 deaths, have been 244, leaving 1,397 under 
treatment at the close of the year. The recoveries are reported as 70, 
it being 28.69 per cent. of the discharges, including deaths. The daily 
average number in the hospital has been 1,373, which shows a steady 
increase in its population. The per cent. of deaths to the daily average 
number resident is 8.30, which is very nearly the average per cent. for 
the last ten years, and is considerably below what the advanced age of 
so large a proportion of the hospital inmates would lead us to expect. 
The veterans of the late war continue to be received in undiminished 
number from the Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, although each 
returning season thins their ranks in the outside world and adds to the 
_ burden of years of the survivors. 

The convict and criminal class of the insane, ineludiing military 
prisoners, now constitute a considerable item of the population, being 
63 in number. It is clear that Howard Hall, the building erected for 
this class of our inmates, was not opened a day too soon. This build- 
ing has accommodation for 60 patients in, single rooms. 

Itis no longer a question whether more accommodations are to be 
built—the steady increase in population has settled that—but what form 
shail such additional accommodations take? What is the annual in- 
crease in the number of the insane for whom this provision must be 
made? The average annual increase for each year has been almost 
exactly 4 per cent., which means provision for an annual increase of ac- 
commodations to the extent of 50 beds. It is important that this ad- 
ditional accommodation each year should take the form which will 
afford the most perfect iia ee and hence the greatest relief to 
the whole. 
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The estimates for expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891, are: 


DGC ONE AONG ON HOMNOM IN ken is eu rbd vckduls ik csenetaveau tenet Luiwea teu eed $313, 500 
For general repairs and improvements.... ...seseceeesunae etkSuel tees coes 15, 000 
For special repairs and improvements, viz: 
MOGZE BEI WOE CNULAIOO osc vals sswceekvauedd duewes peebseseuaue dies 2, 000 
Uazmanys wing; With: ComneCHOS i..b-ikdcce< ad stee tes ues aHeawenN eed) 36, 000 
Completing changes in heating apparatus, including new chimney and 
WGC TEN OUSOmIe Shenae ees oe oe Sah Tot acon SUES KEE EER TeR NET 8, 000 
Extension of kitchen and furnishing same... .....200. ccecee ce ueee ceae 5, 000 
Rebuilding carpenter and machine shop......,..-.. 2.2222 -.2--- eee eee 4, 000 


The estimate for current expenses is for support in the hospital, in- 
cluding treatment and clothing, of an estimated average number of 
1,425 indigent insane persons, who by law are entitled to treatment here, 
viz, the insane of the Army and Navy, Marine Corps, Revenue-Cutter 
Service, National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, the indigent 
insane of the District of Columbia, and the United States convict 
insane, 

The basis of estimate is an annual per capita cost of $220. Congress 
has of late provided for a portion of this expenditure in the bill making 
appropriations for the District of Columbia. The amount in the last 
bill was $85,000. Based on the ratio of increase of inmates from the 
District during the past year, the amount to be appropriated in this 
bill will be $87,500, leaving the sum of $226,000 to be provided in the 
sundry civil bill, of which sum itis asked that not exceeding $1,500 
may be used as hitherto, in defraying the expense of the return of 
patients to their friends. ? ' 

The statistics of the hospital for the last ten years show that it is 
necessary each year to provide additional accommodations for fifty pa- 
tients. The hospital pavilion for the sick, now rapidly progressing to- 
wards completion, will furnish within the present fiscal year accommo- 
dations for fifty of the sick and paralytic class, which will give a degree 
of relief to our crowded wards that the same amount of provision could 
afford in no other way. Itis apparent, however, as the work progresses 
that an adjoining infirmary wing for the feeble ones, and the convales- 
cents risen from their hospital beds but too infirm to return to the 
common wards, a wing with broad piazzas open to the sunshine and 
air, is especially needed in connection with the hospital pavilion; and 
since it is imperative to provide fifty additional beds somewhere, it is 
good economy to make that provision where, in the present as well as in 
the future development of the institution, it will do the most good. A 
connection by an arched way with the main building is indispensable 
for convenience in conveying material and inmates to and from the in- 
firmary group as well as for efficient supervision of the whole; $36,000 
is asked to complete for fifty beds this remaining wing of the pavilion 
together with the necessary connections with the hospital. 

The sum of $5,000 is asked for extension of the kitchen, with the fur- 
nishing of the same, When the appropriation for a detached kitchen 
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was made in 1822, the hospital contained 942 inmates, and it was a 
question if the projected new kitchen was not extravagantly large. 
Now, with the number of patients already exceeding 1,400, the necessity 
for extension isapparent. Thecontemplated change, which itis thought 
can be made for the estimate, will give ample cooking accommodations 
for 2,000 persons, a number beyond which it is hoped the hospital will 
never be called on to provide. 

The carpenter and machine shop, built in 1856 upon ground that did 
not afford a sure foundation, has been in almost daily use ever since, and 
with the constant jar of the machinery and the gradual settling of the 
walls, cracks have appeared in the brick-work which are visibly widen- 
ing, making it unsafe to introduce any additional machinery, and neces- 
sitating its being taken down and rebuilt on a firm foundation and an 
enlarged plan better suited to the present wants of the hospital. Four 
thousand dollars will be needed for this purpose. 

For the purchase of additional agricultural land, $10,000. This hos: 
pital, with 1,400 patients, has barely 200 acres of land available for farm- 
ing, gardening, and grazing purposes, The remainder is occupied with 
lawns and groves, and sites of buildings devoted to the care of the in 
sane, together with a considerable portion in wooded ravines whose cul. 
tivation is out of the question, but which are the charm of the grounds, 
affording secluded and delightful walks for the inmates. A great ma- 
jority of the inmates belong to the chronic class, for whom the best 
treatment is work about the grounds at farming or gardening. With 
sufficient arable lands of good quality there is no reason why all vege- 
tables consumed by the inmates, except rice, should not be produced on 
the hospital farm, and a considerable part of the labor of cultivation 
be that of the insane. 

It is not essential that land for this purpose should be adjacent to the 
hospital buildings. Outlying fields that may still be purchased at the 
price of agricultural land will do very well, but it is important that 
these be secured at once, before the advance in all real estate in the 
vicinity of Washington leaves nothing but house lots available for 
pasturage, 
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COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DUMB. 


The pupils remaining in this institution on the Ist of July, 1888 
numbered 87; admitted during the year 25; since admitted 19; total 131. 

Under instruction since July 1, 1888, males 102; females 29. Of 
these 65 have been in the collegiate department, representing 18 States 
and the District of Columbia, and 66 in the primary department, 
The receipts for the year have been: 


Balance from last year .........-. Bate Secs at cis a klar aeet Oe erate eee $125. 29 
} From board and tuition ....... Sahai Ces ws cies oracles oako ae See ae Sok aoe e es 6, 443. 06 
| From labor, rent, and sale of products....-...2.-.2-2-ececeeceecee eecees 868. 77 


LOMB a ALODCIAbLO ME a Zanes seen cle oe oc conte nae hoe 22 ol eee oe 55, 000. 00 


62, 487. 12 


. —— 


Memeo sper di tinge 1h fos Oe ain Shee os ho. eee te 61, 941.53 
LYLE C OME ACI ec aot 2 irene eC ee ha SOR oben Sens 495. 59 
a 62, 437. 12 


The board of directors report that the proviso attached to the last 
appropriation for the institution limiting the amount to be paid on 
salaries and wages will result disastrously to the welfare of the college 
unless it be modified at the ensuing session of Congress. They rep- 
resent that for a number of years the amount paid out for salaries has 
not fallen under $31,000, and that such amount is necessary to procure 
__ the services of efficient teachers. 

They further represent that the additional proviso adopted, that 
students from the States and Territories shall receive only tuition and 

- not support free, will revolutionize the character of the institution and 

destroy the larger portion of its beneficent efficiency, in that it will 

- Close its doors to the poor and make it in the future an institution for 

the rich only, who might find accommodations in any of the numerous 
other institutions. 

By the policy pursued during the twenty-five years of the life of the 
college the pecuniary circumstances of every applicant has been care- 
fully investigated, and whenever there has been an ability to pay the 

- full charge for board and tuition has been insisted on. In cases where 
' pecuniary inability has been evident the charge for board and tuition 
has been remitted, always on the recommendation and at the request: 
of the member of Congress irom the district in which the applicant re- 
sides. 

In no instance has the institution assumed the support of a collegiate 
- gtudent. Those receiving the greatest assistance have provided their 
- own clothing and books; they have met ali traveling expenses, and 
have been at their own charges during the long summer vacation. 

A large majority of these youths have come from homes hundreds of 
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miles distant from Washington. Nearly all of them have worked hard 

during the vacations to earn money enough to meet the expenses above 

referred to of travel, clothing, ete. Many of them have been employed 

as farm laborers, coal and iron miners, and in other severe occupations. 
The appropriations called for are: 


To meet the deficit of the current year above referred to..-.--.-------2----- $3, 000 
For support of institution, including salaries, incidentals, and repairs...-.--- 58, 000 
For the care and improvement of grounds -..---..--.-coe- seneee --<-42502--" 3, 000 

64, 000 


It is suggested in the report that the appropriation for the support 
of feeble-minded children in the Pennsylvania Institute is entirely in- 
adequate to meet the demands of that class in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Two notable events in the history of the college have occurred dur- 
ing the year: one, the unveiling of a statue on Kendall Green of the 
celebrated teacher and philanthropist, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet; 
the other, the sending of Professor Draper as a delegate to an Interna- 
tional Congress of Deaf Mutes, held at Paris, of which Professor Draper 
furnishes an interesting report. 


FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL. 


During the fiscal year there were treated in the hospital proper 2,279 
patients, and in the dispensary attached, 2,317. There were 261 sur- 
gical operations performed. The total number of admissions was 2,074, 
against 1,997 during the preceding year. Of this total 161 was births 
within the institution, as shown with other important information in 
the following table compiled by the surgeon in charge. 


Whlte. Colored. 
Grand 
| total, 
Male. Female. | Total. Male. Female. | Total. 

Remaining June 30, 1888 ..... 28 14 42 85 78 163 205 
Narartieds tse cits. ose 429 85 514 714 685 | 1,399 1, 913 
aT eed ie ee ee 4 3 7 89 65 154 161 
eS eee oer 433 88 521 803 750;  1,553| 2074 
otal in hospital ...... 461 102 563 888 828 | 1, 716 2, 279 
Discharged sscecls--ccvees osc 412 87 499 659 657 1, 316 1, 815 
Pica eee a sce ae 20 6 26 135 92 227 258 
SoU Dotnet cence ss ok hr cole cee estat eee soll eee eee 9 5 14 14 
TST Lea beh Sha SR Mo). 08 1 50. SBeaI | BUR 754|  1,567| 2,082 
Remaining June 30, 1889 -.-.. 29 9 38 85 | 74 159 197 


During the year ninety cases of alcoholism, including delirum tremens, 
were treated. Ninety-seven ex-soldiers were admitted and treated on 
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the recommendation of the Commissioner of Pensions and twenty-eight 


on the recommendation of the Board of Managers of the National Sol: 
diers’ Home. y 

The contract under an appropriation by the last Congress for stables, 
wagon-shed, and dead-house, has been let and the buildings are under 
way. ; 

The surgeon in charge finds that there is need for asmall building of 
at least four rooms for patients with contagious diseases, andI am of the 
opinion that an appropriation should be made for this purpose. 

It appears from the report of the surgeon that the laws in force in 
the city of Washington on the subjects of gambling, pool selling, and 
liquor selling have had the effect of driving a large portion of these dis- 
reputable branches of business just over the city limits in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the hospital, to the great demorilization of that neigh- 
borhood and annoyance and detriment to the management of the 
hospital. Principally as a consequence of this state of affairs there 
has been occasion during the year for the treatment of 115 gun-shot 
and other wounds, all the results of personal encounters. This state of 
affairs would seem to call for additional legislation. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION 
OF THE BLIND. 


On the 3d of June, 1888, the Department had 15 pupils in this in- 
stitution ; during the fiscal year 7 were admitted, 1 withdrawn, 2 com- 
pleted the course; remaining 19. 

The institution is in every way well equipped for its work and seems 
to be very successful. In addition to the usual branches of literature, 
science, and music, the female pupils are taught hand and machine 
sewing, knitting and crocheting, and the males broom and mattress 
making, chair caning, and piano tuning. 


WASHINGTON HOSPITAL FOR FOUNDLINGS. 


The hygienic conditions of the asylum have been materially im- 
proved. As a result the health of the inmates has been excellent. No 
epidemics nor contagious disease, except chicken-pox, have existed in 
the hospital during the past year. The percentage of deaths has been 
unequaled in the history of similar institutions, not a death having 
occurred for some time past, 

The capacity of the institution is for fifty children, but there is not 
building capacity to accommodate attendants for so many. 

Instruction in printing has been added to the industrial course of 
training with encouraging results, 

There are thirteen employés. 

The appropriation for the year was $7,600 ; other receipts, $2,808.42 ; 
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total, $10,408.42. Total expenditures, $8,189.70. The present value of 
the grounds and building is placed at $72,775. 

The last Congress appropriated $5,000 for a new wing to the building, 
but as the amount was found entirely aes to its erection eeu 
has been done with it. 

Many important repairs have been. made during the year and the 
building is now in good condition. 

There were in the hospital July 1, 1888, 20 children; 31 wereadmitted 
during the year, making a total of 51. Of these 12 were adopted. 

Applications for the adoption of children have rapidly increased. 
They reach the hospital from distant points. When received the stand- 
ing of the applicants, both socially, morally, and financially, are care- 
fully investigated, and the applications are favorably considered only 
when the inquiries are satisfactorily answered. The children are placed 
for adoption where the directors are convinced that their condition in 
life will be materially improved, and thereafter the management keep 
well informed of the progress of such children, and both retain and 
exercise the right to resume control over them when not well cared for. 
In the past year twelve children have been placed in comfortable homes 
situated in New York, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Missouri, the District 
of Columbia, Maryland, and other States. 

Itis proposed during the ensuing year to put in operation in the Asy- 
lum a school:room for the children of sufficient age to require instruc- 
tion. This will obviate the necessity of sending children outside of the 
institution to be educated. 

It is also proposed to start a training school for nursery-maids. 


EDUCATION OF FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 


During the year ten of the District children have received education 
and support at the Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble-Minded 
Children under the provisions of the act approved June 16, 1880, ata 
cost of $2,367.50, The Department has not yet, however, been furnished 
with a general report from the institution for the past year. 


HOT SPRINGS RESERVATION. 


This reservation consists of 2,019 city lots, covering 1,270.10 acres; 
streets and alleys, 358.37 acres, and four separate reservations, to wit: 

Hot Springs Mountain, 264.93 acres; North Mountain, 224.74 acres; 
Sugar Loaf Mountain, 129.02 acres; and West Mountain, 281.94 acres; 
ageregating 900.63 acres. 

Of the city lots 320 are yet undisposed of. 

There are thirteen persons and co-partnerships owning bath-houses 
or bath-house sites or claims on the permanent reservation who paid 
water rent for the year just closed. The names of these houses, sites, 
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or claims, the number of tubs paid for, and the monthly receipts from 
each, are as follows: 


Name, Tubs. | Amount. 

Newel eetonte sacs uence wns ois abla voce secede eud hoses aeuawesee de eeuumat oboe ast 26 $65. 00 
EalhblLewOcuOLocnnadeemarsle soe hs sake neh cass alge ale e'i ae oebink aoe Ucecnete Die eua eee 5 12. 50 
ESTO REROIGE cota eee oct hale Sen ata ei ian tam cle eae Wee ee cia Sin SE hae a oer reek 40 100. 00 
SUpPemOlacemearen mea te see Tee etee Memeo ca fa Cobncls atte cou tecks sume hues 16 40. 00 
CHAD alo ase sen hee seates wanes eae ee SOR eRe sce a ul coin oe Ac abeikce potaanaduceanee 21 52. 50 
inen sIMCcuileaseCusile ie setcepioa. sary tats eae eeeeie oats Uric ties, oe AG EL Wa eeacionure eECEe 20 50. 00 
EDEN Vet lmceadan ses wei sicmntinehanineah nine nk ame sono esinia sc cameos ses aaman etnies 21 52. 50 
“Be Lar pee nha a i se Spies Sle sh ae aa a We MRI eS Meh 23 57, 50 
SEVORGENSUOC Ieee Satie sees Det eels ene Se ce aan EEE oe oe ene Meda bP eau eee eee 30 75. 00 
MACOS ease sem ne mis sth a oe SA cisans ate Be Sis lang aTa/Sh cis ws Bein ot Raa Sete w aeeiae 30 75. 00 
OAKS re ane te ote te Bin Sie oeane Riess Saree taints seb isieitiae oe Gn eels eitee Gate sitae nanetae ws 22 55. 00 
LRCTEN TNT SY OLR SU SN el ee ie ee ee 18 45.00 
USRURIET oS AGE Tees oe Re SE Be ane ey RE Ea i MD pei RR) ne Sie ak Ret Me 40 100. 00 

ANE AS 4 ae gig nea ee SC oe RG ice BR ee I 312 | - 780.00 


The “ Little Rector” is purely mythical. No house, no tubs, no 
water; but the ‘water-rent” is paid each month in advance. The 
“ Unnamed,” leased site, is unoccupied and has no existence whatever 
except an unexpired lease. The “water-rent” on this site—20 tubs, 
$50—is paid monthly in advance. 

There are, including the 25 imaginary tubs, 312 tubs in the bath- 
houses, leased sites, and claims on the permanent reservation, paying 
water-rent—monthly, $780; annually, $9,360. 

There are six persons or copartnerships owning bath-houses or claims 
off the reservation who paid water-rent for the last fiscal year as follows: 


Name. Tubs. | Amount. 

RASC INU ee ateteteiet eect felon eee = mins eine ete wipiac slctaieis a statsislcisieis Paints aware e[ateimin nis eimaniaiaa.s se 20 $50, 00 
HLOGIALCMOMpeene deiees oe aR ae eens ee cae Bie cddepeslinatana cms cases xis etcinnialaetem se 20 50. 00 
Garand Cerruti ericetacic « pictercisiatet=|oemicl= sia teisis (ae a}u tele c = a uiwin sia etn laiciwisio ciel piom en eieivordale'einai= 11 27. 50 
SEROUS OTN oS Oita tee asta ellen sale semiawdis Oo Sialele'e sicieiaia/aleiea'wleiviewnia)eiaid= eisls alateeee else ata ate 12 30. 00 
Seine NCHS oh snares Facisine sc tiate we wnae na rciane cet Lo attne suineace Unvwe sie elacwaeleies 4 10.00 
PUMP ver a cmevees patie cael ce nanicemls ajeleinielnis au sie w\alin's wee ee ete e en eeeene sneer ew asccns 4 10. 00 

SED, {SALE ae POET 1G 9 ie Ee pd SE AA RE TP 8 ere eee is 


The ‘“‘ French” is not in existence, having been destroyed by fire some 
two or three years ago. The “Sumpter” is a hotel withouttubs. The 
‘‘ water-rent” on each is paid monthly, in advance. Including these two 
there are six houses off the reservation paying a water-rent on 71 tubs 
of $177.50 per month, or $2,130 per year. 

The Arlington Hotel is on the permanent reservation and pays an 
annual rental of $1,000, which is paid quarterly in advance. 

The ownership of the first thirteen named above, except the “ Little 
Rector,” are given in the last annual report of my predecessor in office. 
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_ Congress authorized the leasing of water rights to three new bath- 
houses off and below the permanent reservations. In accordance with 
such authority leases have been made to (1) W. W. Eastman, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; (2) William L. Bancroft, of Port Huron, Mich,; (3) 
Moses P. Hayes and F.C. Laird, of Minneapolis, Minn.; Phillip Reilly, 
of St. Paul., Minn., and George W. Baxter, of Hot Springs, Ark. 

The lease of the Arlington Hotel (which expired December 15, 1888) 
has been renewed for ten years to S. H. Stitt & Co., a firm composed of 
S. H. Stitt, Samuel W. Fordyce, and A. B. Gaines, at the annual rental 
of $1,000, as provided by act of Congress. The actual annual rental 
value of this property was estimated by a committee of Congress in 
1882 at $10,000, and it has no doubt appreciated since, though the 
early opening of a larger and more elaborately finished and furnished 
hotel in the city may have quite a depreciating effect on this value. But 
acting on the theory that the limit of $1,000 is far too low, and that Con- 
gress will be apt to increase it at an early day, care has been taken to 
have ample provisions inserted in the lease for the full effect of any leg- 
islation on the subject that may be adopted. 

In this lease I have also inserted a provision limiting the prices at the 
hotel, both as to rooms and board, and which is as follows: 

For one person, occupying a single room, the rate charged shall not 
exceed $21 per week, including board, lodging, lights, fire, and attend- 
ance. t 

For two persons, occupying a double room, the rate shall not exceed 
$40 per week, including board, lodging, fire, lights, and attendance. 

I have also inserted a proviso that said hotel shall be kept in first- 
class style and order, and that the proprietors shall furnish and serve 
to guests at said hotel as good fare and accommodations as can be had 
at the same rates at any other hotel in the United States. 

A copy of said lease will be found annexed to this report. 

I have to recommend that Congress take early action in regard to 
this reservation and either authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
take entire jurisdiction of the rental of these premises, with the other — 
hotels and bath-houses within the Hot Springs Reservation, or that 
Congress itself fix a schedule so that the property may be made to pay 
an amount sufficient to at least improve the surroundings of the place ~ 
and make it healthful and attractive. At present, while large sums of 
money are made by those who enjoy the highly valuable privileges upon 
this reservation of the Government, the revenue from the profits made 
by the occupants of the Hot Springs properties is entirely inadequate, 
and they could readily and easily pay a very considerable sum to be 
either deposited in the Treasury of the United States or expended as 
suggested. 

There is no reason that the Hot Springs Reservation, with all the 
valuable qualities of its waters, the salubrity of its climate, and the 
beauty of its surrowading country, should not be made as attractive 
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and comfortable to its many visitors as it is certainly of great advan- 
tage to them in alleviating or curing their ailments. 

The expiration of bath-house leases on the permanent reservation 
bear dates as follows: Old Hale, Rector, Independent, Big Iron, Pal- 
ace, Ozark, and Rammelsberg, December 15, 1888; Magnesia, May 31, 
1888; Horse Shoe, January 11, 1888; Lamar, July 31, 1888; Superior, 
January 1, 1889; and Unnamed, December 17, 1890. 

There have been several applications for renewal of these leases, but 
none of them have yet been renewed, 

There are nineteen water privileges paying rent, all told, not includ- 
ing the Arlington Hotel, but of these there are only fifteen bath-houses 
in actual existence. Nine of the fifteen are in an association, called a 
pool, for the regulation of prices. Of the nineteen privileges, eleven 
are controlled by the association. The claims of the parties to the pool 
seem to be that by the arrangement they obviate a costly rivalry which 
enables them to cheapen service to their customers. Those opposed to 
pooling say that the results of destroying rivalry are poorer accommo- 
dations to the public. It would seem advisable, in any legislation on 
the subject, to discourage pooling, especially in view of the fact that 
the patronage of the Springs is increasing so rapidly that the time 
seems very short until there will be demand by the afflicted for all the 
accommodations that can be afforded. 

The accounts, receipts and expenditures, may be stated as follows: 


Receipts: 
DVitOrenrOn ts cans case capaciees eet coe cnet canacmats scccee See amare $11, 490. 00 
Ground rent...... Se is Het a eS pep ny ae ag SOR Bete TE TEAS et 1, 000. 00 
12, 490. 00 
Expenditures: 
Salaries, expense, repairs, improvements, GliGoAdmonnonsaphegrorricrgac 6, 368, 90 
Ea AMG Crain netninnigetsanln aus ag nin agg a ncae eater saa acid setaaie ane 6, 121.10 


This shows a net income to the Government, on account of the Hot 
Springs Reservation, of $6,121,10 for the fiscal year. , 

The free bath-house is an institution set apart by Congress, where 
the afflicted poor may come and take the baths without price or hin- 
derance. ‘The superintendent shall provide and maintain a sufficient 
number of free baths for the use of the indigent,” (Act of Congress, 
approved Dec, 16, 1878.) Under these conditions about 450 free baths 
are furnished each day except Sundays. This aggregates about 12,000 
per month, and 72,000 per year. 

By act of Congress approved October 2, 1888, the sum of $31,000 was 
appropriated ‘for providing a system of reservoirs, pumps, and pip- 
ing, and for oiher purposes necessary to the collection and economical 
distribution of the hot water.” 

At the request of this Department the Secretary of the Navy detailed 
Passed Assistant Engineer G. W. Baird, U. 8. Navy, to proceed to the 
Hot Springs and prepare plans and epaciivadiolis for the collection and 
distribution of the hot water under the above provision. Mr. Baird 
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has performed this duty to the satisfaction of the Department, but the 
contract for work on the improvement has not yet been let. , 

As there seems to be much waste of water and use of it in supplying 
vapor baths for which no account is made to the Government, the plan 
of leasing by tub capacity should be abolished, water-meters con- 
structed, and the actual amount of hot water used charged for. 

The present superintendent, Frank M. Thompson, suggests an appro- 
priation of $10,000 for the improvement of the four mountain areas set 
apart for public parks, which seems but reasonable, and I earnestly 
recommend it. In his report he says: 

Many thousands of people visit this marvelous valley each year, and the number is 
constantly increasing as the years come and go. Each of the numerous cures adds 
additional fame to the mystic powers given to these waters by agencies unknown to 
man. The effect is known and felt by thousands, but science and learning have 80 
far failed to discover or report the cause. They are truly one of Nature’s gracious 
blessings toman. * * * Their name and fame have become national and world- 
wide. * * * (Qapital and skill from many States have been attracted here to pro- 
vide for the comfort and necessities of the thousands of visitors. * * * Spacious 
hotels and bath-houses are being erected. Indeed this city seems to have been born 
again. 

It would then appear proper and seasonable for the Government to keep pace with 
this grand onward march. \Congress has reserved the four mountains overlooking 
this “‘ valley of vapors” from sale, and dedicated them to the public use as parks, 
where the visitor may have quiet anl rest and invigorating atmosphere and enjoy the 
scenery that is charming, sublime, and beautiful. Private capital is doing much 
more in this direction than the Government. But itis hoped that the Government 
will at least keep pace with private enterprise. 

Talso recommend that section 12, act of March 3, 1877, and section 
7, act of June 16, 1880, be amended so as to authorize the sale of lots 
from the reservation at Hot Springs instead of at Little Rock. The 
experience of the Department under the present law upon this subject 
was referred to in the annual report of the Secretary of the Interoir for 
1885, as follows: 

At the two sales which have been held it has been claimed that combinations have 
existed among the comparatively few buyers in attendance to prevent fair competi- 
tion and to secure the purchase of the lots at less than their real value. The lots 
were afterwards sold privately by the syndicate, and the profit which should have 
been realized by the Government were divided among its members. It is believed 
that if the sales could be held at Hot Springs the resulting increase in the number of 


bidders would render such combinations impracticable, and much higher prices would 
be realized. 


This experience has deterred the Department from authorizing any sale of lots since 
the last auction, in May, 1884, and any further sales would seem to be inadvisable 


under existing law. 

The “Little Rector,” of four tubs, referred to as mythical, seems to be 
a bath-house privilege claimed by the New Rector Company and ap- 
pertaining to a hot-water spring flowing from the bluff at the corner of 
the Arlington Hotel and running under that structure into a sewer. 
The tub rent is paid by that company for the sole purpose, as it would 


seem, of preventing some one else from utilizing the water for bathing 
facilities, 
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YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


The conditions of government for the Yellowstone National Park are 
anomalous. Sy the act approved March 1, 1872 (U.S. Revised Stat- 
utes, sections 2474 and 2475), it is provided that— 


Such public park shall be under the exclusive control of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, whose duty it shall be as soon as practicable to make and publish such regula- 
tions as he may deem necessary or proper for the care and management of the same. 
Such regulations shall. provide for the preservation from injury or spoliation, of all 
timber, mineral deposits, natural curiosities or wonders within the Park and their re- 
tention in their natural condition. 

He shall provide against the wanton destruction of the fish and game found within 
the Park and against their capture or destruction for the purpose of merchandise or 
profit. He shall also cause all persons trespassing upon the same to be removed there- 
from and generally is authorized to take all such measures, as may be necessary or 
proper to fully carry out the objects and purposes of this section. 


Under this statute the Secretary appointed a superintendent.of the 
Park, and established rules and regulations for the government of the 
same, the latest edition of which was published under date of January 
1, 1888, a copy of which is attached. (Exhibit A.) 

Congress made appropriations for the payment of the superintendent 
up to and including the year 1886, but in the appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year ending June (30, 1887, approved August 4, 1886 (U.S. Stat- 
utes at Large, vol. 24, p. 240), this provision was omitted. 

An act of Congress, approved March 3, 1883, provides that— 

The Secretary of War, upon the request of the Secretary of the Interior, is hereby 
authorized and directed to make the necessary detail of troops to prevent trespassers 
or intruders from entering the Park for the purpose of destroying the game or objects 
of curiosity therein, or for any other purpose prohibited by law, and to remove such 
persons from the Park if found therein. 

There being no appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, 
to pay a superintendent, the Secretary of the Interior requested the 
Secretary of War, under the act approved March 3, 1883, to detail an 
officer with a detachment of troops for the government of the reser- 
vation. 

Capt. Moses Harris, First Cavalry, with a troop of cavalry, was de- 
tailed for this duty,and reached Mammoth Hot Springs August 17, 
1886, since which time the policing of the reservation has been done 
solely by the military. On the Ist day of June, 1889, Captain Harris 
was relieved from duty in the Park by Capt. IF. A. Boutelle, First Cav- 
alry, under orders from the War Department. From the brief oppor- 
tunity I had of observing Captain Harris’s administration of affairs, I 
am of the opinion that he filled the position with great activity and 
efficiency. His report up to the date of his relief, together with that of 
his successor for the balance of the fiscal year, is appended, 
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LEGISLATION NEEDED TO GOVERN ''HE PARK. 


As tending to show the uncertain character of the legal status of 
“persons and things” in the reservation, I take the following extract 
from the last report of my predecessor, Hon. William F. Vilas : 

It is at present doubtful whether there be any judicial tribunal whose jurisdiction 
extends over this reservation, and the peril of this condition demands early action 
from Congress. A robbery of the passengers of a stage-coach occurred within its 
limits during the past year, and the criminals were arrested and turned over to 
the authorities of Montana, but the jurisdiction to punish the offenses committed 
there appeared so doubtful that the district attorney accepted a plea of guilty of 
larceny and the parties escaped with the infliction of the punishment of that offense 
only, although the much higher penalty for highway robbery was the true measure 
of guilt. A bill passed the Senate during the past session of the present Congress, 
which was framed with the approval of my predecessor, and will, if enacted, doubt- 
jess tend largely to relieve the difficulties. It is to be hoped that during the next 
session if may become a law. 

Section 5 of the regulations above referred to provides— 


Hunting, capturing, injuring, or killing any bird or animal within the Park is pro- 
hibited. The outfits of persons found hunting or in possession of game killed in the 
Park will be subject to seizure and confiscation. 

Under this provision, Captain Harris had seized the “outfits” of cer- 
tain trespassers, consisting of live stock and certain hunting, trapping, 
and camping material, and upon inquiry was directed to sell the same; 
but afterward, the question of the legality of the confiscation arising, the 
matter wasreferred to the Assistant Attorney-General of the Department, 
who rendered an opinion to the effect that such property can not be legally 
forfeited and sold. Thereupon Captain Boutelle was directed to return 
the same to the owners if they could be found, on condition that they 
take it out of the Park and keep it out. Although no trespass is re. 
ported during the last fiscal year, itis apparent that there is no ade- 
quate preventive remedy for such as may be threatened nor penalty for 
such as may occur in the future. 

The legislature of Wyoming, in the winter of 1884, passed— 

An act to render operative and effectual the laws of the Territory of Wyoming 
within that portion of the Yellowstone National Park lying within said Territory, 
and to protect and preserve the timber, game, fish, and natural objects and curiosities 
of the Park, and to assist in preserving the rights of the United States therein. 

This act, which was approved March 6, 1884, made the portion of the 
Park lying within Wyoming Territory a part of Uintah County; pro- 
vided for voting precincts and for the election of justices of the peace 
and constables; extended the laws of Wyoming Territory over the 
portion of the Park within that Territory, and provided that the rules 
and regulations of the Secretary of the Interior for the government of 
the Park should have the same force in the Park as the laws of Wyoming 
Territory. 

Section 7 of this act provided— 

That it shall be unlawful for any person, whether resident. or visitor, to deface, 


injure, or remove any part, portion, or particle of the natural curiosities or objects of 
interest, or anything whatever within the Yellowstone National Park, whether tree, 
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rock, stone, shrubbery, earth, gayser formation, grass, or anything whatever, except 
that it may be permissible to use timber or any other thing not objects of curiosity or 
of interest or adding to the scenic attractions of the said Park, for the necessary pur- 
poses of fuel or house-building, or any domestic, useful or necessary, purpose not pro- 
hibited by the laws of the United States or the rules and regulations of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and any person so offending shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall on conviction thereof be punished by a fine not exceeding $100 or by imprison- 
ment in the county jail not exceeding six months. 

Section 8 provided for the protection of the game of the Park and 
fixed pains and penalties. The act further provided that a jail should 
be established in the Park; that the expenses of all criminal prosecu- 
tions and the salaries of the justices of the peace and constables should 
be paid by the Territory of Wyoming; and that one-half of the fines 
assessed against offenders under the provisions of the act should be 
paid to the informers. 

Judged by the stringency of its provisions, this act should have af- 
forded to the Park all needed protection, and yet it completely failed in 
its object. Vexatious arrests were made under the sweeping provisions 
of section 7 of the act, and it soon became evident that its tendency 
was to defeat the principal object for which the National Park was es- 
tablished. Instead of a“ pleasure ground for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people,” it seemed likely to become a place where visitors would 
be subject to arbitrary arrest and serious annoyances for the most or- 
dinary and innocent actions. 

The indignation aroused by certain arrests, which appeared to have 
been made without sufficient cause or justification, together with the 
uncertainty which existed as to the authority of Wyoming Territory to 
exercise judicial powers within a national reservation which had been 
placed by law under the exclusive control of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, caused the repeal of the obnoxious act March 10, 1886. 

Speaking of this repeal, Captain Harris says: 

Therepeal of this ill-considered and unwarranted act was a necessity, but as it was 
the first and only law under which judicial authority had been exercised in the Park, 
the first effect of its abrogation was to leave the Park in a worse plight than ever be- 
fore. It became generally known that the superintendent had no support beyond 
the rules and regulations.of the Department and their own personal force, and, as a 
result, the rules and regulations were ignored, while outlaws and vagabonds from 
the surrounding region made the national pleasure ground a place of refuge. The 
hotels were frequented by gamblers and adventurers, who preyed upon the unwary 
‘tourist, while forest fires, originating mysteriously in remote and inaccessible places, 
raged unchecked. 

Considering the large number of visitors who annually resort to the 
Park, there has so far been a remarkably small amount of crime of any 
grade reported, but it is certainly a very dangerous experiment to 
leave so large a scope of country, with some permanent and increas- 
ingly larger transitory population of from 6,000 to 10,000 people, with- 
out any legal protection for “life, limb, or property,” and without the 
means of punishment for the most dastardly crime which may be com- 


mitted. 
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This dangerous condition of the reservation led the friends of the 
Park to prepare a bill, commonly known as the “ Vest Bill,” by which 
the whole subject of jurisdiction was provided for, as also penalties for 
violations of law. That bill, in addition, provided for the boundaries 
of the Park as reported upon by a scientist of the highest reputation, 
having charge of the United States Geological Survey in the Park. The 
bill was very carefully prepared. It has passed the Senate three 
times—the last Congress by a unanimous vote. Substantially in the 
same form it passed the House, but failed to become a law because 
passed at a very late day of the session. 

In the House the bill has been always favorably reported. The diffi- 
culty there has been that certain persons interested in getting a rail- 
road through the Park have had enough influence to induce the com- 
mittee to tack onto the bill a railroad amendment. ‘This project the 
friends of the bill have always opposed, as they regard its success as 
destructive to the interests of the Park. The advisability of the rail- 
road measure was reported against by Secretary Lamar, and when it 
came before Congress as a Separate bill it was defeated in the House 
by a large majority. 

I can not but earnestly recommend that such a bill as the Vest bill 
before spoken of, should be passed for the protection of this pro perty 
and for the punishment of those who are disposed either to destroy the 
game there or to injure the features of this wonderful land. At the 
same time also I wish to say, as hereinafter more fully expressed, that a 
railroad through the park would lead to its early destruction for all the 
purposes for which it was originally intended. 


LEASES FOR HOTELS, ETC. 


On the 22d day of March, 1889, the Yellowstone Park Association, 
having surrendered allrights which it had acquired under a lease which 
had been granted on the 9th day of March, 1883, to Carroll T. Hobart 
et al., and by the said lessees assigned to the Yellowstone Park Improve- 
ment Company, and which had been sold under a decree of the United 
States court for the Territory of Wyoming, and by virtue of which sale 
the Yellowstone Park Association claimed title; and also all rights 
under a lease granted on the 29th day of January, 1884, to George W. 
Marshall for a certain piece of land in the park, and which had been 
assigned to the Yellowstone Park Association; and the Yellowstone 
Park Association, by Charles Gibson, its president, and Charles Gib- 
son individually, having delivered up the lease made by the Department 
to Charles Gibson, March 20, 1886, for certain lands in the park, and 
the said lease having been declared canceled, the Department, on the 
20th day of March, 1889, granted to the Yellowstone Park Association 
six leases of ground in the Yellowstone National Park, as follows: At 
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Mammoth Hot Springs, 3 acres; at Norris Geyser Basin, 1 acre; at 
Lower Geyser Basin, 2 acres; at the Grand Cafion, 2 acres; at Yellow- 
stone Lake, 1 acre; and at the Thumb (so called) of the Yellowstone 
Lake, or on Shoshone Lake, 1 acre. 

The Department also granted permission on the 5th day of April, 
1889, subject to certain conditions, to the Yellowstone Park Associa- 
tion to place a naphtha launch on the Yellowstone Lake,the said launch 
to conform to certain specifications. 

It is proper for me to say that in making the above leases and grant- 
ing the aforesaid permission I was impelled solely by a desire to make 
the visits of our fellow-citizens to the Park more agreeable, and to in- 
duce them in greater numbers to view this wonderful country. Having 
been through it myself when I was compelled to stay for the most part 
in either tents or the smallest of cabins poorly constructed and with no 
accommodations that were at all comfortable, I have thought that if a 
series of hotels could be established under reasonable restraints, and 
preserving a reasonable control of them by the Secretary of the Interior, 
a great advance would be made in the prosperity of this national en- 
terprise. 

A copy of one of the leases made is to be found in the appendix of this 
report, and attention is invited to its provisions. I think it will appear 
sufficiently stringent to protect the interests of the Government. 

February 14, 1889, the Secretary of the Interior granted permission 
to Ole Anderson, subject tocertain conditions, to engage in the business 
within the Park of placing small articles in the waters of the hot 
springs, to be incrusted with the deposit left by the water, and of sell- 
ing such coated articles to tourists, the privilege being personal and 
non-assignable. On the same date the Department granted to Mrs, 
Jennie Henderson Dewing, postmaster at Mammoth Hot Springs, the 
privilege of keeping for sale in the post-office at this place photographic 
views, stationery, etc., the privilege to continue only during Mrs. Dew- 
ing’s term of office. | 

On the 3d of April, 1889, permission by the Department was granted 
to the medical officer attached to the military force to practice medicine 
in the Park, with the understanding that such practice shall not conflict 
with any army regulations. 

As will be seen from Captain Harris’s report, considerable progress 
has been made under the appropriation of the last fiscal year for that 
purpose in rendering the roads leading into and across the Park safe 
and comfortable. The hotel and traveling accommodations seem to be 
still inadequate but are being improved, and itis hoped that by another 
season tourists can make the circuit of the more interesting wonders of 
the Park without being subjected to any peculiar hardships. 

Captain Harris and Captain Boutelle have made the preservation of 
the forests and fauna subjects of special interest, and wisely so. Cap- 
tain Boutelle’s report dwells upon the importance of the forests of this 
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mountainous region in regulating the water supply of the important 
agricultural and grazing lands whose river systems take their rise in 
the Park. These forests are necessary also for preserving in this great 
natural zoological garden a remnant of our North America fauna, par- 
ticularly of the ruminants of the Western plains and mountains, now 
being so rapidly exterminated. The increase of the deer, antelope, 
and elk within the last few years seems to be highly gratifying, and 
the reports show that a herd of buffalo continue to find safe refuge 
there. The carnivora have multiplied so rapidly, that Captain Boutelle 
thinks some means should be taken to repress their further increase. 
He remarks upon the increasing tameness of the animals of the Park 
in consequence of their annoyance and slaughter being prohibited. 

Another suggestion of importance is that of stocking the waters of 
the Park with fish, of which they now seem to be remarkably barren. 

Mr. McDonald, Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries reports that he 
has already largely stocked a great-many of the streams and lakes 
within the limits of the Park, found absolutely void of fish. He has 
placed 5,000 eastern brook trout in the main Gardner River; 1,000 Rain- 
bow trout in the Gibbon; 1,000 German or Von Behr trout in the Fire 
Hole and Nes Perces forks of the Madison; and 1,000 of the native red 
trout in east fork of the Gardner. He has also transferred 1,000 of the 
native white-fish to Twin Lakes, and 1,000 to the Yellowstone River 
above the falls. This work will be continued. 

Forest fires are a great and increasing danger and damage to the 
Park, and Captain Boutelle’s recommendation for an appropriation to 
clean up the underbrush and fallen timber along the lines of travel de- 
serves attention. There also seems to bea pressing necessity for having 
the boundaries of the Park accurately surveyed and marked out, so that 
innocent parties may not unwarily trespass over the same. 

i make the following extract from the report of Captain Harris: 

In my experience in connection with this National Park I have been very forcibly 
impressed with the danger to which it is subjected by the greed of private enter- 
prise. All local influence centers in schemes whereby the Park can be used for pecu- 
niary advantage. Inthe unsurpassed grandeur of its natural condition it is the pride 
and glory of the nation; but if, under the guise of improvement, selfish interests are 
permitted to make morohandise of its wonders and beauties, it will MAL h | become 
a by-word and a reproach. 

And in connection the following from the report of Captain Boutelle: 

I have reason to believe that schemes are on foot looking to the cutting off a por- 
tion of the northeastern corner of the Park. If the preservation of the game ot the 
Park is worthy of consideration this should be strongly opposod, as some of the prin- 
cipal winter ranges of elk and buffalo are in the part proposed to be cut off, 

So long as this tract of country shall remain a national preserve for 
science, curiosity, and pleasure, it will of course be an object of cupid- 
ity to the covetous, who will see or imagine countless ways in which 
its exhaustlegs wonders and resources can be turned into private ad- 
vantage, and who will invent many artifices to beguile and circumvent 
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the guardians of this national treasure into granting them foot-holds of 


one kind or another, whereby they can make personal gain out of this 
great public benefit. If itis not to be thus frittered away, deprived of 
its most attractive features and measurably lost to science and wonder, 
if not to pleasure, the best and surest way to protect it is to permit no 
trimming down, no incursions, and no privileges except such as may be 
deemed absolutely necessary for its protection and regulation and for 
the proper accommodation and comfort of visitors. 

It seems important that there should be an appropriation for a resi- 
dence for the superintendent, whether he is to be a military or civil 
officer. If the Park is to remain under the surveillance of the military, 
the suggestion of Captain Boutelle that it should be recognized as a 
military post and provided with permanent accommodations for the 
officers, men, and their animals seems very pertinent. If it should be 
the policy of Congress to restore civil superintendence, attention is 
called to the recommendation of Captain Harris, in whose judgment I 
have great confidence, as to the number of employés and amount of 
appropriation necessary, which he places at forty-four men, all told, 
with salaries and equipments amounting in the aggregate to $48,800. 


THE TERRITORIES. 
ALASKA, 


The governor of Alaska states that since his arrival within the dis- 
trict on June i, he has, so far as possible with the limited means of 
communication afforded, inspected the towns, villages, and business 
enterprises that were within his reach in southeastern Alaska, and 
inquired into the efficiency of the officers and employés of the Govern- 
ment and the pressing needs of the Territory for the protection of its 
people, its various industries, and for the elevation and civilization of 


the natives. P : 
He estimates the population at about 36,500, of which number 3,500 


are whites. He does not credit the reports in circulation as to the 
approaching annihilation of the native population by wasting diseases, 
but believes that the next census will disclose a larger number of 
natives than the last. He refers to the difficulty of reaching even an 
approximate estimate of the value of taxable property, growing out of 
the fact that, with the exception of the twenty-one fee simple titles 
given by the Russian-American Company to its employés and afterwards 
confirmed at the time of the transfer of the Territory to the United 
States, there are no valid titles to lands excepting mines and mill-sites ; 
and also to the fact that the principal business enterprises are carried 
on by foreign corporations, whose products are shipped immediately to 


‘market or stored in the States. Taking these matters into considera. 
tion he regards an estimate of $5,000,000 as above rather than below 


the value of the taxable property in the Territory. 
The natives of Alaska are self-supporting. The United States real: 
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izes an income of $317,500 from its contract with the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company alone, besides something from other sources. The annual 
expenses of the civil government amount to $37,350 and the appropria- 
tions for the support of schools vary from $25,000 to $50,000, leaving 
a handsome net profit to the credit of the Territory. 

In directing attention to the fact that titles to lands can not now be 
acquired within the Territory the governor strongly urges that Con- 
gress should afford relief by legislation from the difficulties now experi- 
enced. The town-site law as now in force elsewhere would in his opin- 
ion reach and remedy a large number of cases of real hardship, and a 
law giving some method of acquiring homesteads and fields for cultiva- 
tion, which owing to the limited extent of arable land should not be in 
excess of 20 acres to each individual, would seem only just, and would 
do much towards substantial progress and improvement. 

The immense forests of Alaska, consisting mainly of spruce, hemlock, 
and red cedar, are of excellent quality for economic purposes, and the 
inilling facilities for its manufacture into lumber are ample for supply- 
ing the present demand. Much embarrassment is occasioned by the 
present timber law, which forbids any white person to use timber from 
the public lands even for domestic or local purposes. 

The exports of Alaska consist mainly of furs, ivory, Indian curiosi- 
ties, and the products of the fisheries and mines. Oranberries of supe- 
rior flavor grow without cultivation, and one firm during the present 
season shipped some two thousand gallons to San Francisco. The fol- 
lowing figures show the value of exports during the past year: Fish, 
oil, bone, and ivory, $3,225,000; furs, $1,750,000; gold (bullion, ore, 
and dust), $2,000,000, and silver, $50,000; a total of $7,025,000. 

Scarcely any progress was made during the year in the development 
of the agricultural resources of the Territory. No sufficient experi- 
ments have been made with grain, but the inference is that there is too 
much wet weather for wheat and too little warm weather for corn. 
Grasses of all kinds grow luxuriantly wherever the sun can penetrate 
the thick timber and brush. Vegetables, root crops, and all the small 
fruits, such as currants and berries, will grow luxuriantly, mature with 
certainty, and produce abundant crops for the harvest. 

While there has not been that measure of progress and success in 
educational matters that could be desired, no effort has been spared to 
make the schools efficient and useful to the extent of their capabilities. 
Thirteen day schools, supported by the Government, are in’ session 
during the year. The total enrollment of pupils in these schools was 
about 1,040. The aggregate of salaries paid for the thirteen schools 
was about $11,000. There were also four boarding schools aided by the 
Government. The Alaska Commercial Company maintained schools, 
one each on the islands of St. Paul and St. George. Full reports of 
attendance of pupils at these schools have not been received. Other 
mission schools have been kept at different points in the Territory, of 
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which enough is known to render it certain that much is being aeccom- 
plished outside the schools receiving support from the Government. 

The governor agrees with the chairman of the school board that the 
average attendance at the Indian schools has not been entirely satis- 
factory, the board not having had the general co-operation of the Indian 
parents. He recommends that a moderate sum of money be included 
in the annual appropriation for schools in the Territory to provide for 
the payment of a small monthly salary at each village where there is a 
school, and to compel the attendance of the children. 


CONDITION OF THE NATIVES, 


The governor refers to the conflicting reports as to the natives, and 


* Says that they present great contradictions of character, habit, and 


custom. As arule they are deceitful, and there are those who do not 
hesitate to repeat sensational stories, without foundation, and these 
tales are sometimes published to the world, with additions, as estab- 
lished facts. Under the Russian occupation but little attempt was made 
to elevate the natives, while under the following ten or twelve years of 
“no government and military occupation” under the American flag 
there was little else but ‘“‘rum and ruin.” Though the improvement in 
the moral condition of these people during the last ten years has been 
marked, it must be admitted that they have not yet attained to any- 
thing like perfection. 

Physically their manner of living has improved on the whole, but 
consumption and pneumonia prevail to an alarming extent. The gov- 
ernor suggests hospital treatment as the only way of providing proper 
treatment, and at the same time educating them in the care of them- 
selves and the correct methods of living. He believes this to be due to 
them, and due to the protection of the whites. 

The need of proper means of transportation for court officials, prison- 
ers, witnesses, and jurors to and from the place of holding court is evi- 
dent. The greatest hindrance to the rapid dispatch of public business 
js the want of such transportation, and the consequent difficulty in ob- 
taining competent jurors. The governor recommends the purchase of 
a small vessel, fitted with one or two guns, for the use of the civil gov- 
ernment. He specifies a warrant, for the arrest of certain persons 
charged with assault with attempt to kill, which is still unserved after 
a lapse of three months, because the marshal has no means of reaching 


the offenders. He also recommends the appointment of a commission 


to prepare a code of laws for the consideration of Congress, and urges 
hat the mail facilities be increased by some special arrangement, sug: 
gesting the vessels of the Alaska Commercial Company or others. As 
an example of their postal difficulties he gives the following: 

Some time in August last a letter was received from a missionary stationed in the 
Yukon district, complaining that they were in urgent need of an officer in that district 
who could administer oaths. * * * With all possible haste I issued him a com- 
mission as justice of the peace. That commission, however, is still in the mails, and 
he will not receive it before July next, at the earliest. 
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MINING, 


Gold, silver, lead, zinc, and other minerals are found in the Terri- 
tory, and many deposits of coal. The coal fields of the Kenai penin- 
sula are very extensive and convenient of access. Coal from them can 
be delivered inSan Francisco, it is estimated, at $3.50 a ton. Its quality 
has been tested, and it is pronounced a cannel coal of great value. A 
large quantity has been taken out this year, and claims have been filed 
upon 3,200 acres of land. 

FISHERIES. 


The development of the immense resources of Alaska in respect to 
its fisheries has reached only its initial stage. The total pack of the — 
present season at the salmon canneries will not much exceed 460,000 
cases of four dozen pound cans. This is a falling off in the catch, 
although the last year’s run was an exceptionally large one. One of 
the causes assigned for this is the diminution in the number of fish 
caused by over-fishing and the barricading of the streams so that the 
fish can not go up stream to deposit their spawn. The collector, to 
whom was assigned the duty of preventing the barricading of the 
mouths of the rivers, has not been able to give the matter attention, 
for want of transportation and money to defray expenses. Halibutare 
plentiful, and the attention of the fishermen is beginning to be called 
to this fishery as a source of profit. © 

In conclusion it is recommended that power should be conferred 
upon the governor to appoint justices of the peace and similar officers ; 
that there should be provision for the extension of the land laws to 
Alaska; that arrangements should be made for the purchase of wood 
upon the public lands; that the fisheries should be regulated; that 
there should be Government hospitals for the treatment of chronic 
and hereditary diseases; that there should be a weekly mail-service in 
southeastern Alaska, and not less than four mails each way between 
Sitka and St. Michael’s during the eight months best suited for travel- 
ing, with possibly a winter mail to the Yukon district overland: that 
the small steamer before referred to be provided; that a court-house 
should be built at Juneau; that a commission be appointed to prepare 
a code of laws, and that three deputy marshals should be provided for. 

He closes by reverting to the need of representation of theTerritory 
and its interests in some manner before Congress, and suggests that 
the governor should be permitted to reside in Washington during the 
session or a part of the session of sth to represent the Territory 
as its Delegate. 


WASHINGTON. 
Washington Territory has an approximate area of 66,800 square miles. 


The Cascade Mountains separate it into two distinct climatic divisions, 
differing widely in topography, in vegetation, and in soil. The climate of 
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the western portion is moist and warm, while that of the eastern is not 
unlike that of Virginia. 

The census returns compiled from reports of county assessors show a 
population in April, 1889, of 239,544, This method of enumeration the 
governor does not regard as accurate or complete, and ho estimates the 
present population at 275,000. 

The taxable property is valued at $124,705,449, an increase of 100 
per cent. since 1887, The rate of tax levy for the present year is 24 
mills. ‘ 

Of the 44,798,160 acres of land in the Territory 21,715,258 have been 
surveyed. Of the unsurveyed portion about 7,000,000 acres are mount- 
ainous, and for the most part unsuitable for settlement. The total 
number of acres disposed of during the year at the different land offices 
and by sales of railroad lands was 841,988.41. 

The governor considers the growth of commerce during the year to 
be exceedingly gratifying, although no accurate statements can be ren- 
dered, owing to the fact that a large portion of the grain product of the 
southeastern section, the salmon pack, and the lumber of the Columbia 
River find their way to market by way of Portland and Astoria. The 
influx of population has given new impulse to every avenue of trade 
throughout the Territory ; the expansion of commerce has kept pace 
with the increase of population, and the volume of business has doubled 
within two years. 

The total railroad mileage within the Territory has increased from 
1,197.7 in 1888 to 1,548.2 in 1889. Construction is progressing on several 
lines. Only a small percentage of the lands of the Territory suitable 
for grain growing has yet been brought under cultivation. The crop 
of grain fell short of its usual average on account of the light rain-fall. 
The total export for the year ending June 30, 1889, was, approxi- 
mately, 7,000,000 bushels. The shipment of hops for the present year 
has not been ascertained at the time of the report; for 1888 it was 
8,202,287 pounds. 

Stock raising, though still profitable, is diminishing in importance. 
Large sreas formerly the range for stock have been converted into grain 
fields. No complete returns of the number of stock cattle have been 
made. The number of sheep has been estimated at 7,000,000. There » 
are at present twelve developed coal mines in the Territory, of which 
the total output for the year was 1,833,801 tons, a decrease of 216,198 
as compared with 1888, which is attributed to competition with British 
Columbia mines and the decline in price in San Francisco and other 
markets. 

Lumbering, the first industry developed in the Territory, is still the 
most important. The entire western slope of the Cascade Mountains, 
down to the Pacific Ocean, is covered with a dense growth of timber, 
estimated at 20,000,000 acres. The lumber exported during the year 
aggregated 755,000,000 feet. 
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Liberal provision has always been made for the support of schools in 
Washington, and they have been a source of pride to its citizens. The 
tax levy for school purposes in 1889 was $339,081.39. Considerable rev- 
enue has also been derived from the leasing of school lands. 

By the terms of the enabling act the State will receive in round num- 
bers 2,000,000 acres of school lands, which, if sold at the minimum 
price of $10, will yield $20,000,000 for school purposes; much of the 
land could be sold for from $20 to $30 an acre. In addition to this, 5 
per cent. of the proceeds of the sales of public lands lying within the 
State goes to the permanent school fund. For the maintenance of a 
scientific school 100,000 acres are appropriated, and for State, charitable, 
penal, educational, and reformatory institutions 200,000 acres. 

The governor of Washington reports that the closing year of Terri- 
torial existence has been one of unexampled prosperity. Population 
has inereased more rapidly than in any previous year, property valua- 
tions have grown proportionately, railroad construction has been active, 
sales of railroad lands bave been unusually large, and business houses 
and manufacturing establishments have multiplied throughout the Ter- 
ritory. It has had, however, an undue share of great disasters, the 
business portion of the cities of Seattle, Vancouver, Ellensburgh, and 
Spokane T’alls having been destroyed by fire, involving a loss of not 
less than $16,000,000. He states that these calamities, though serious, 
have not affected the prosperity of the new State. Credit remains un- 
impaired, abundant capital has been offered from the East for rebuild- 
ing, no word of discouragement is heard, but everywhere there is evi- 
dence of renewed energy and ambition. 

A. constitutional convention, held in pursuance of the act of Congress 
approved February 22, 1889, met at Olympia July 4 and framed a con- 
stitution, which was submitted to and ratified by the people at a gen- 
eral election on October 1. ; 

The governor states that the subjects for national legislation in which 
the people of Washington are especially interested are: Liberal appro- 
priations for continuing work on the canal at the cascades of the Colum- 
bia River, and construction of a boat-railway at The Dalles; appropri- 
ations for the improvement of navigation in the Upper Columbia and 
Snake Rivers; the improvement at Gray’s Harbor; the allotment of 
lands in severalty to all the Indians on reservations, and the throwing 
open of valuable Jands to settlement; the establishment of a naval sta- 
tion at some point on Puget Sound ; the adjustment of the limits of the 
land grant of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, and the comple- 
tion of the Nicaraguan Canal. 


MONTANA. 


The governor states that the area of the Territory is 91,000,000 acres, 
of which it is estimated that 36,000,000 acres are cultivable. Crops 
were raised in 1888 on 331,382 acres. He strongly urges the adoption 
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of a comprehensive system of irrigation to make available for agricult- 
ure the now waste lands of the Territory. 

The total number of acres of public lands settled upon during the 
year is shown by records of the several land offices to be 452,428,041, 
of which 5,169 acres were mineral and 12,889 coal lands, the remainder 
being principally homestead, desert, and pre-emption entries. 

No census of the Territory has been taken since 1880, when the pop- 
ulation was found to be 39,159. The total vote for Delegate to Con- 
gress in 1888 was 40,014, and estimating upon this, allowing one vote to 
four inhabitants, would give a total population in 1888, of 160,056. To 
this may be added the immigration into the Territory in 1889, as given 
by railroad companies, at 10,250, and 15,000 Indians, making a total 
population June 30, 1889, of 185,306. This is, however, a very conserv- 
ative estimate, and the census of 1890 will show probably a population 
of more than 200,000. 

The total assessment of the Territory has increased from $18,609,802 
in 1880, to $67,430,533.70 in 1889, Property is not taxed over 60 per 
cent. of its value. With a tax levy of only 2 mills on. the dollar for 
Territorial purposes, all current expenses have been paid in cash, and 
a surplus has been maintained sufficient to meet all emergencies. On 
the 30th of June last there was a cash balance of $88,265.67 in the 
Territorial treasury, with no outstanding unpaid warrants. The ag- 
gregated indebtedness of the sixteen counties of the Territory is 
$1,500,000, mostly incurred in the erection of court-houses and other 
buildings, and in the construction of roads and bridges. 

There are now completed within the Territory 1,784.9 miles of rail- 
road, 283.5 miles are under construction, and surveys have been made 
for 875 miles, upon which construction has not been begun, but which 
it is expected will be built during the coming year. 

The total value of exports for the Territory, consisting mainly of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, beef, cattle, horses, sheep, wool, and hides, was 
$45,750,000. The total number of cattle is estimated at 1,250,000, of 
horses at 220,000, and of sheep at 2,150,000. Sheep are increasing more 
rapidly than other stock, and the wool clip of 1889 is estimated at 
12,000,000 pounds. The wool growers of the Territory are deeply in- 
terested in the question of tariff on wool, knowing that with the long 
and expensive haul to market and the high rates paid for labor and sup- 
plies, they could not compete with prices of the foreign articles, if ad- 
mitted free, and would be driven from the field of competition. 

The chief source of Territorial wealth is mining. Since the settle- 
ment of Montana, a quarter of a century ago, the product of its mines 
has reached $200,000,000. 

But two things are needed “to realize the full fruition of her hopes, 
and to compensate justly the hardy pioneers who have builded up a 
magnificent commonwealth from the wilderness:” First, the free coin- 
age of silver by the Government; and, second, the collection of full 
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duty on all lead ores imported from Mexico, whether in association with 
silver or not. The lead producers of Montana confidently rely upon 
this Administration and Congress to afford the necessary relief in this 
matter. Montana produced 12,000 tons of lead this year, but has been 
able to do so at a profit only under the stimulus of the high price con- 
sequent upon the assurance of a ruling of the Treasury Department 
favorable to American producers. 

The sawed lumber product of the Territory during the year is esti- 
mated at 150,000,000 feet, valued at $22,500,000. During the past sum- 
mer more timber has been destroyed by forest fires than could have been 
used by the entire population of the Territory in a generation. 

Since 1872 Montana has had a public school law adopted from that 
of California, and the schools have steadily grown in favor and useful- 
ness. All the cities and large towns have substantial, commodious, 
and well-furnished school-houses, with excellentteachers. The attend- 
ance has been good, considering the large area of some of the school 
districts. With increased means to be derived from school lands do- 
nated by the General Government, and with more compact settlement 
and training-schools for teachers, much better results are expected for 
the future than have been realized in the past. 

By the enabling act Congress has provided that none of the school 
lands which will become available for the support of public schools 
upon the admission of Montana as a State shall be sold for less than 
$10 per acre, nor leased for a longer period than five years, As it will be 
many years before the greater part of these lands will be marketable at 
the price fixed and as the term of lease is so short as to discourage per- 
manent improvement, the governor recommends amendment of the law 
so as to leave the State free to act in the matter as it may deem for the 
best interests of the people. . 

The statistics relative to schools present a comparison between the 
years 1873 and 1888, showing an increase in the number of schools in 
that period from 80 to 316, and of the value of school-houses from $67,- 
700 to $646,670; in the number of school children from 4,704 to 27,600; 
in teachers from 104 to 442, and in the amount of county tax for school 
purposes from $47,323 to $317,442.37. 

The governor discusses at some length the question of irrigation and 
the best methods of reclaiming the said lands, as one of paramount 
importance to the people of the Territory, and concludes that— 

The best and only easy way of accomplishing the end desired is that Congress 
grant to each State in the arid belt, or to each Territory upon its becoming a 
State, all the irrigable lands within its borders held by the General Government, such 
States to be charged with the supervision of their reclamation and with their disposal 
to actual settlers, the proceeds to be used in providing storage reservoirs and in con- 
structing canals and other facilities for conducting the water to the proper points 
for distribution. 

In conclusion, the governor remarks that the State constitution, 
adopted by an almost unanimous vote of the people, is believed to be 
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fairly conservative as well as progressive, providing for economy of 
administration, for ample and positive restrictions upon legislation and 
extravagant appropriations of public mouey; for salaries of public of- 
ficers proportioned to the services to be rendered and the capacity of 
the people to pay ; prohibiting special legislation where laws of a gen- 
eral character can be made applicable, and restricting taxation and the 
creation of public debts. The interests of labor are amply cared for, 
and public schools are provided which are to be open to the children of 
all alike. He expresses the belief that a careful perusal of its provis- 
ions will satisfy any candid mind that a State government, adminis- 
tered in harmony with its.spirit and intent, will cause an immediate 
increase in the wealth and population, and in the happiness of the peo- 
ple. 
) DAKOTA, 


The Governor of Dakota in his report contradivcs the popular im- 
pression that his State is a country of extreme cold; really there is no 
, area in the United States with more pleasant sunshiny days than’ 

Dakota; the mean temperature varies from 35.1 at Fort Seward to 
45.5 ati Yankton; precipitation from 13.76 inches at Fort Abercombie to 
31,03 at Fort Meade. For the year 1888 there were 273 clear days. 
The area is 150,932 square miles, and the soil is of great fertility. The 
surface is for the most part avast undulating plain, the Biack Hills 
constituting the only mountainous regions of any extent. Much of it 
is heavily timbered, though in the newer portions of central and west- 
ern Dakota the plains are bare. In this connection the governor sug- 
gests, in the interests of the settlers, the amendment rather than the 
repeal of the timber-culture act. 

A careful estimate on June 30, 1889, gave the population as 650,000, 
of which 379,000 are in South Dakota. The foreign-born population 
constitute about 334 per cent., the larger number being Scandinavians, 

There is a large demand for both skilled and unskilled labor, and 
wages range from 50 cents to $3 a day. 

Up to June 1 the settlement of lands showed an increase in the past 
quarter of the year. The total acreage of lands entered or purchased 
of settlers approximates 2,600,000 acres. With the Sioux Reservation 
the vacant lands will amount to 30,000,000 acres. 

Mass-meetings have been held to discuss the subject of irrigation. 
One hundred and thirty-five artesian wells have been bored at anayerage 

‘depth of 1,000 feet, the average discharge per minute ranging from 
1,800 to 3,000 gallons. Congressional appropriation is urged for the 
furtherance of this, since the only fear for agriculture is a failure of rain. 
Bonanza farming is carried on to some extent in northern Dakota; 
thus farms, consisting of many thousand acres, are divided into sections 
and worked on a system which reduces the cost of production to a low 
figure. Dakota is eminently an agricultural region, wheat being the 
leading industry. The cultivated area is estimated this year to be 
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10,000,000 acres. Large crops of barley, oats, flax, and potatoes are 
raised. Stock-raising is increasing rapidly; in 1889 its value was 
$49,426,961. The wool industry is beginning to develop. Dairying is 
becoming an important business. 


MINING. 


The Black Hills are a great mining region, and considerable progress 
has been made there in the past year. Vast deposits of tin have been 
recently discovered in the Harney Peak regions, and steady progress 
has been made in the production of gold and silver, the output for this 
year being equal to that of last. A good deal of prospecting for coal 
has been done in the hope of finding cheap fucl, and in the vicinity 
of Hay Creek, particularly, some valuable mines have been opened, but 
the railroad facilities are not sufficient for development. 


EDUCATION. 


It appears from the statement of the superintendent of public in- 
struction for Dakota that the schools are very extensive and flourish- 
ing; the attendance during the last year was 93,826, being 74 per cent. 
There were 4,425 common schools and 42 normal schools. The disad- 
vantage in the school system is that 72 counties are operating under 
the township and 16 under the district system. The township system 
will probably be adopted as the better. There are 3 colleges, 2 normal 
schools, a school of mines, a deaf-mute school, and a reform school, al 
public institutions, as well as 14 private academies and colleges. The 
Indian schools own property aggregating in value $100,000. The per- 
centage of school enrollment has risen from 50 per cent. in 1875 to 93 
per cent. in 1889. Two papers are wholly devoted to educational pur- 
poses. There are teachers’ institutes and associations for benefit and 
instruction. 

ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION. 


Valuation has increased only 2 per cent. during the past year, 
largely from the fact that several millions of railroad lands assessed in 
1888 have been withdrawn from taxation because of an act of the leg- 
islature providing for a tax on gross earnings in lieu of other taxes on 
railroad property, and from the fact that the assessors placed the val- 
uation at a low figure, with the idea that in this way the county would 
be obliged to bear a less amount of the Territorial taxation. The total 
assessment for 1889 was $164,199,876. The financial standing of the 
Territory is very high, although the bonds bear a low rate of interest. 


MILITIA. 


The Territory has a well organized and equipped militia, 986 in num- 
ber. 


a 
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The number confined on June 30, 1889, was 85. The cost of mainte- 
nance of the penitentiary for one year is $10,070.30. The cost of im- 
provements was $8,679.87. 


REFORM SCHOOL. 


There are 33 inmates in all in this institution, 24 being boys and 9 
girls, who are carefully educated and taken care of. 


INDIANS, 


The Indians are peaceably disposed. The total Indian reservations 
include 26,751,805 acres, of which the Sioux Reservation comprises 
21,593,129. The Indian population in 1886 was 32,500; 16,000 being 
practically civilized and 700 wholly barbarous. They have 20,000 acres 
in cultivation. Of a school population of 7,000, the average attendance 
is 1,293. 

The governor incorporatesin his report short reports from the agents 
of the Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, Sisseton and Crow Creek Agencies, 
from which it appears that the Indians at those places are more or less 
rapidly acquiring the ways of civilization. They all report the schools 
in flourishing condition. 

The resources of Dakota areimmense and as yet largely undeveloped. 
About one-half the area of Dakota has been entered for land claims up 
to the 30th of June, 1889. In addition to the minerals already alluded 
to, which are gold, silver, tin, and coal, and the finding of oil and natural 
gas, the Territory is rich in possessing the finest building-stone—the s0- 
called Sioux Falls granite, which is extensively shipped to neighboring 
States, and which when found at a certain depth below the surface is fire- 
proof; also in possessing the finest cement known, the Yankton cement, 
surpassing in adhesive power that of Portland, 


IDAHO. 


The present population of Idaho is estimated to be 113,777, includ- 
ing 25,000 Mormons. The assessed valuation of all property is about 
$25,000,000. Its area is 55,228,160 acres; of this about 8,500,000 
acres have been surveyed, and about one-half of the surveyed lands 
have been entered under the several land laws. A large per cent. of 
the surveyed claimed lands are so distant from streams that the ex- 
pense of irrigation is too great for individuals to undertake. The goy- 
ernor urges larger appropriations for the survey of the Territory, as 
fully one-third of the surveyed lands are too broken or mountainous for 
agricultural purposes. Hundreds of settlers who have made valuable 
improvements are unable to obtain patents to their lands, and are still 
“ squatters” tolerated by the Government. 
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The principal industry of the Territory ismining. Theyield of valua- 
ble metals is nearly,double that of last year, and amounts to $17,344,600 
in gold, silver, lead, and copper. Much attention has been given to 
stock-raising, and as in other Territories the grade of cattle and horses 
is improving. Sheep-raising is increasing rapidly, and is found profita- 
ble. ; 

The vast forests of Idaho demand particular attention, and the gov- 
ernor earnestly recommends that Congress take steps toward the pres- 
ervation of the valuable be|ts of timber, by passing suitable laws pro- 
viding for the employment of foresters, ete. 

Interesting details of the public-school system are given. In the 
southern counties, commonly known as the Mormon counties, there is 
a decided opposition manifested to it by the Mormons; many of them 
refuse to send their children to school unless the teacher be of the same 
faith, and the “ Gentiles” refuse to permit their children to be suvjected 
to Mormon influences. Thus the public schools are between two fires, 
but the school. offices are gradually coming into the control of the 
“Gentiles,” with good results for education. 

There is a scarcity of women servants, who, the governor states, would 
get ready employment at twenty and thirty dollars a month. <A table of 
wages is given in the report. 

There have been no outbreaks of Indians in the Territory since the 
last annual report. Their general condition may be said to be good, 
and when. they have all received their lands in severalty the governor 
believes they will be contented and their advancement in civilization be 
more rapid. He recommends that the question of the removal of the 
Lemhi Indians to the Fort Hall Reservation be renewed, and that they 
be urged to select homes there or on some other reservation. There is 
not sufficient agricultural land on their present reservation to give each 
Indian 5 acres. It may be well to mention that these Indians have re- 
cently refused to accept the provisions of an act of Congress for their 
removal to the Fort Hall Reservation. 


UNITED STATES PENITENTIARY. 


Attention is earnestly called to the condition of the penitentiary 
located at Boisé City, where there is pressing need of additional ae- 
commodations and of some means of employing the prisoners. At pres- 
ent they are confined by twosin small cells which were only intended 
for a single prisoner each, and there are no means of employing them 
or of giving them necessary exercise. He requests authority to em- 
ploy the prisoners in taking out stone from the quarry near by, for the 
purpose of surrounding the building with a good and substantial wall. 
He says: 

I can not present too strongly the importance of hastening these much needed im- 


provements, * “ * The prisoners have aright to expect humane treatment, which 
is out of the question in their present crowded condition, 
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LEGISLATIVE. 


Attention is called to the difference between the salaries of the gov- 
ernor and secretary as provided by statute and those appropriated. 
The governor’s salary, he says, is not enough to defray his actual ex- 
penses, and that of the secretary requires the closest economy. He 
recommends that an amendment be made to the act of March 3, 1885, 
which provides that the Territorial courts shall take cognizance of In- 
dian offenses under which the Territory is obliged to pay the United 
States for the board and keeping of Indians sentenced to its peniten- 
tiary, in addition to the expenses of their trials. He believes that the 
General Government should pay the expenses, as in the case of United 
States prisoners, rather than compel the Territory to pay. 

He earnestly recommends the passage of a bill by Congress, giving 
thenecessary authority to the Territory to appropriate for and construct 
a wagon-road through a certain portion of the Territory. 

The governor devotes a considerable portion of his report to the sub- 
ject of irrigation, and says: 

IRRIGATION. 


The application of water to the arid lands of the Territory has demonstrated be- 
yond question the great productiveness of the soil. Millions of acres of land in Idaho 
plains and plateaus, once classified as a great desert, have been proven to be as fine 
agricultural land, when irrigated, as found in any part of the United States. 

The great problem has been and is now, how can water be conveyed to lands 
lying high above, and in many localities far distant from, streams from whence the 
water must be brought to irrigate? Another grave question is, how can the water 
that goes to waste for more than one-half the year be garnered to be used during the 
season of irrigation? These are questions that should be considered, not for the 
present requirements only, but looking to the welfare of the generations to follow. 

The vitality of agriculture and the peace and prosperity of those engaged in culti- 
vating the soil are deeply concerned in the solution of this great question, which has 
to-day a greater significance to the settlement of our lands and populating the Terri- 
tories than any other. : 

Prompt and decisive action should be taken looking to the control and application 
of water under some well formulated system. Hach year’s delay renders any general 
system more difficult, for the reason that hundreds of additional water-rights have 
been filed. To reconcile all those claiming priority of right is a question also to be 
considered in the adoption of a general system. 

I do not feel justified in giving my views as to the best method of handling this 
great and important question pending the report of the Senate Committee on Irriga- 
seas as the act of Congress, at its last session, in making a liberal appropri- 
ation for the survey of the arid regions, with a view to the supply of water for irri- 
gation, was so expressed as to give prominence to reservoirs and but slight reference 
to surveys for canals and ditches, it was feared the Geological Bureau might so con- 
strue the act as omitting canal surveys altogether. To counteract such a construc- 
tion, if found necessary, and to get the work of surveying begun in Idaho as early as 
possible, were subjects of especial concern, and received immediate attention through 
a timely report made in February last to the Department, by the surveyor-general, 
presenting some of the features of portions of Idaho which are similar to those of 
any other State or Territory. Thus was official attention directed to Idaho, and an 
early commencement of irrigation surveys here satisfactorily obtained. 
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The action of the Senate in appointing an able and efficient committee of its mem- 
bers to visit, personally inspect, and report on the whole subject of the reclamation 
of our arid region will give us strength in the halls of Congress and educate the whole 
country to the fact that our arid region has arable land enough for a kingdom, and 
our dry, basaltic soil isthe best in the world. Water is about all the fertilizer it will 
ever need. 

MORMONISM. 

Fully one-fifth of the population of the Territory are Mormons. 
Polygamy is not at present openly practiced, but that it is practiced 
secretly there seems to be no doubt, as indictments are found at nearly 
every term of the court, and quite a number have been conyicted. The 
governor has not the means of obtaining information as to the truth of 
the charge that plural marriages are still contracted in secret in their 
tabernacles. He states that he has ground, however, for believing 
that there is a division of sentiment in the church on this question. 

The ‘‘ test-oath” was decided by the supreme court of the Territory 
to be valid, and is now on appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The declaration of rights adopted by the first constitutional 
convention contains an article prohibiting polygamy forever. 


STATEHOOD. 


On April 2 last Governor Stevenson issued a proclamation recom- 
mending that the people elect delegates to a constitutional convention, 
to meet at Boisé City on the 4th of July, 1889. The present governor 
supplemented this proclamation on May 11, fully indorsing his prede- 
cessor’s recommendations. Seventy-two delegates were elected, and the 
convention was in session three hundred and thirty-four days. The 
constitution adopted by them was voted on on the 5th of November 
and accepted by the people. The Territory now awaits legislation by 
Congress. 

WYOMING. 


The governor of this Territory submits a long and interesting re- 
port, replete with valuable information as to its resources, its political 
organization, and the steps which have been taken with a view to its 
prospective statehood. 

Wyoming is the youngest of the Territories, but contains 62,645,120 
acres—nearly 100,000 square miles—and, when admitted, will be the 
eighth in size of all the States. Its population is estimated at from 95.000 
to 105,000. Of this vast domain the governor estimates that between 
12,000,000 and 15,000,000 acres can be successfully cultivated, and that 
nearly 10,000,000 acres are as yet covered with timber. 

The governor states that while the contraction of the open ranges and 
other causes has lessened the cattle industry in Wyoming, it still re- 
mains the chief industry; at present comprising nearly one-half of the 
total wealth of the Territory. The grade of cattle has improved, and 
better modes of management are being adopted. He believes that ulti- 
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mately stock-farming, or the combination of agriculture and stock rais- 
ing, will greatly increase the total number of cattle, their quality, and 
profits to the Territory. . 

Sheep raising is now established on a permanent and paying basis. 
The low price for wool during the tariff agitation has been discourag- 
ing, but confidence is returning with the friendly attitude of woolen man- 
ufacturers and Congress regarding protective tariff. Nearly all the graz- 
ing lands in the Territory are adapted to this industry. 


MINING. 


The mining industry of Wyoming presents perhaps the greatest pos 
sibilities of any of its resources. Thereare notonly the precious metals, 
but inexhaustible quantities of coal, petroleum, iron, and soda. The 
governor gives a long list of other minerals which are found in large 
deposits, also a large variety of building stones. The area underlaid 
with coal exceeds 30,000 square miles, double the coal-fields of Penn- 
sylvania. More than 2,000,000 tons are annually mined, exceeding 
$5,000,000 in value. A number of oil-wells have been opened, and only 
await better transportation facilities for development. 

The wealth of the Territory is estimated at $100,000,000, and its total 
bonded indebtedness, $320,000. It has no floating debt, and had on 
October 1, 1889, $47,752.76 in cash in its treasury. The financial stand- 
ing of the Territory is high. Its bonds, bearing 6 per cent. annual 
interest, sell at above 12 per cent. premium. 

The governor states that land matters in the Territory were set back 
for several years by the withholding of patents and the disposition of 
those in authority to regard all settlers with suspicion. This has been 
greatly improved, however, by the recent action of the General Land 
Office in issuing numerous patents unjustly withheld. The governor 
gives as his opinion that the general land laws of the United States are 
apt to work great hardship and injustice to the actual settlers of the 
mountain regions, where crops are seldom raised without artificial irri- 
gation, and 160 acres is insufficient to support a farmer’s stock, He 
urges the need of appropriation for surveys, and complains of the in- 
juries worked by fraudulent surveys made under the “ special deposit 
system.” 

IRRIGATION. 

The need of a general system of irrigation is urged, and the action of 
the National Government in making an appropriation for the examina- 
tion and survey of reservoir sites is commended by the governor. He 
says: 

Itis to be hoped that it will result in such early action by Congress as shall secure the 
full utilization of the waters of our streams and the retention and use of the waters 
which now run to waste during the winter months and during the early summer floods. 
While private enterprise will undoubtedly carry out the work necessary to the full 


utilization of the average summer flow of our streams, the work of constructing an 
extensive system of storage basins for holding back the flood-waters and the water 
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escaping during the non-irrigating season is an undertaking of great difficulty, and 
involves an outlay which will, except im a few favored localities, prevent the work 
being undertaken by private business enterprise. There are sites for such storage- 
basins on nearly every stream, and their improvement would result in a very great 
extension of the cultivated area over what would otherwise be impossible. 


TIMBER. 


The governor recommends legislation providing for the leasing of 
timber Jands, under certain restrictions, and urges that the use of tim- 
ber by settlers and others, under proper regulations, would in a great 
measure prevent the spread of fires which every year devastate large i 
areas. He gives as his opinion that the amount of timber used in this 
way does not reach 5 per cent. of the total amount consumed by forest 
fires. He believes it to be important that Congress should set aside 
iarge forest reservations at the sources of the great rivers, and reserve 
them from disposal under existing laws. 


EDUCATION, 


Compulsory education is the law of Wyoming, and a high standard 
of the public schools has been maintained. The census of 1580 reported 
less illiteracy in Wyoming than in any other State or Territory in the 
Union. The Wyoming University at Laramie offers free the benefits 
of a higher education, and good graded schools are supported in all the 
iarger towns and cities. The Territory has already derived benefit 
from the act of August 9, 1888, providing for the leasing of school lands 
for the support of the public schools. 

Under the head of labor supply, the governor says that the question 
of the cost of living in the Territory, as compared with the States east 
of the Missouri, is one frequently asked. He answers it by saying that ~ 
wages are from 35 to 50 per cent, greater than in the Middle States, 
while the cost of living in towns and cities on the railroad is 10 to 20 
per cent. greater, and he submits a list of approximate current wages 
that merits attention by those meditating immigration to this Terri- 


tory. 
STATEHOOD. 


The people of the Territory are anxious for statehood. Although 
the present administration has greatly relieved the situation by ap- 
pointing all Territorial officers from among bona-fide residents of the 
Territory, yet the people desire the full benefits of citizenship. The 
governor says that, having been requested by a majority of the coun- 
ties to apportion the number of delegates, with the aid of the chief jus- 
tice and secretary, and to aid otherwise in the convening of a constitu- 
tional convention, in the manner and form prescribed in the Senate bill 
which failed to pass, an appointment was made on the 3d day of June 
1889, and a proclamation issued designating the second Monday or 
July, 1889, for an election for delegates. The convention met at Chey- 
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enne, and was in session from September 2 to the 30th, of the present 
year. The result of their labors was the constitution and an address 
to Congress, which he attaches to his report, together with his procla- 
mation and apportionment of delegates, and he recommends that at the 


coming session of Congress an act be passed providing for the admis- 


sion of the Territory as a State. 

The Governor also submits some recoommendations as to the care of 
the National Park, which being almost wholly within the bounds of the 
Territory, is of special interest to its people, and urges more efficient 
means of administering justice to offenders within its bounds; that a 
larger force of troops be detailed for its care, and that a special appro- 
priation be made for the clearing away of fallen timber, to prevent 
fires, which there do great damage. He also recommends that the 
Territory be re-imbursed to the amount of $8,000, which has been ex 
pended in protecting the Park prior to March, 1886, 


UTAH. 


The governor of Utah, in his report for 1889, states that the total 
population of the Territory is 230,000, of which 96,935 are foreign born. 

The total vote cast in the last election for legislative assembly was 
20,496. Many counties have no form of apportionment, however, and do 
not receive proportionate representation. The governor, therefore, 
urges that a new apportionment be made by Congress after the new 
census, and also that Federal authorities should be authorized to ap- 


’ point various officers to protect the apostate Mormons, in order that the 


“ostracism in force against them may be eliminated,” and that they 
may be induced to remain in the Territory. The Gentiles are not in 
the majority, although their numbers are increasing, but the Mormons 
are the larger property-owners, aS well as the more numerous, and are 
spreading in colonies over the neighboring Territories. With them it 
is the church first, the country afterward. The questions of politics and 
of church are so largely united that the issue becomes chiefly religious, 
the candidates of the church having great influence. A small number 
of Mormons broke away from the strict rules at the last election, and 
it is heped that the number will increase. 

The governor recommends, as a solution of the difficulties attending 
the enforcement of law in Utah on account of the conflicting interests 
of the people, that the political power be taken wholly away from the 
church, by virtue of the rules of which some of the most lucrative county 
offices descend, as does the priesthood, from father to son, to the ex- 
clusion of the ti common people.” 

In regard to public schools the governor es that the tax raised is 
only half sufficient to support them; therefore tuition fees must be paid. 
He is of the belief that the Morne people are preparing for denomina- 
tional schools. This has been done in some counties, and children have 


- been withdrawn from the common schools. It is advised that control 
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should be placed in the hands of the Iederal authorities, as friendly to 
the public school system; and an increase of lands granted for school 
purposes, the total value of which is now only $75,000. He considers 
that the Government should also take some measures so that the title to 
grazing lands in the Territory can be vested in persons engaged in rais- 
ing stock, since there is at present no harmony of interest between 
those now occupying the lands, and disputes constantly arise. 

Mining interests have been prosperous, and the total value of gold 
and silver exported has increased. Iron, lead, and copper are the ores 
found in greatest abundance; coal lies in extensive tracts. There is 
building stone of every grade and salt in large deposits. During the 
past year more attention has been given to the improvement of live 
stock, and large numbers were imported. 

There are at present 598,560 miles of railroad in Utah, and companies 
are being formed for further construction. 420,302,984 tons of freight 
were shipped in 1888 and 1889 over the Union Pacific lines in Utah. 

There is ready occupation for laborers of all kinds in the Territory. 
The average hours are nine a day, and wages vary from $1.50 to $4.50. 
The material prosperity of the Territory has largely increased. There 
is much immigration from the States, and large investments in real 
estate are being made. 

The governor urges the erection of a public building for federal offices 
at Salt Lake'City, where a considerable sum is paid annually for rent. 

In regard to the Indians, he says that those on the Uintah and Uncom- 
pahgre Reservations are vontented and should be self-supporting. Those > 
in other parts of the State exist in small numbers and are nearly desti- 
tute. Against the proposed removal of the Colorado Utes to Utah a pro- 
test is raised as being dangerous to rights vested in the settlers. 

Utah embraces 54,380,000 square miles of land and water; the pro- 
portion of mountainous land being 88 per cent. To correct the natural 
aridity it is recommended that unappropriated and unreserved lands 
in Utah should be ceded to the United States, from the proceeds of which 
reservoirs should be established to regulate the distribution of water. 
This might be made a condition on the admission of Utah as a State. 


REPORT OF THE UTAH COMMISSION. 


The Utah Commission, after August, 1888, proceeded to prepare for 
the voting for Delegate, and appointed a board of canvassers. The vote 
was 20,495, an increase of 4,542. The meager vote in proportion to the 
population is accounted for by the fact that the Mormons aro largely in 
the majority, and the Gentiles, though naming a candidate, had no 
hopes of success. The Commission canvassed elections in twenty-three 
towns, and found them all free from fraud. The Gentiles won twice in 
the city election in Ogden. 

Careful measures have been taken for fairness of ballot and for re- 
vising and correcting lists of voters. To carry out the provisions of the 
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Hdmund Tucker act, the Commission appointed registrars from the 
non-Mormon element, and in the boards of election two out of three 
members are Gentiles. The wisdom of this is seen in the steady in- 
crease of the non-Mormon vote. Polygamy is not openly practiced. 
The Commission does not affirm or deny secret marriages of this sort; 
but in some cases it is impossible to avoid appointing Mormons as reg: 
istrars, and no report of polygamous marriages has come from them. 
There were 357 convictions for offenses against laws of Congress since 
September, 1888. It is considered no disgrace for Mormons to have 
been in the penitentiary for such crimes, but a badge of merit, lead- 
ing to advancement in the church, and they prefer to go to prison 
ratber than promise in court to refrain in the future. The Commission 
expresses its opinion that in granting statehood to Utah, non-Mormons 
would be wholly deprived of political place or trust and would be boy- 
cotted. 

As an instance of the feeling against the Gentiles, it is stated that 
the non-Mormon probate judge appointed by the President receives $5 
per annum, while the probate judge appointed-by the Mormons makes 
$200 per annum. 

The Commission recommends that district courts be given plenary 
jurisdiction over sexual offenses against the laws of Congress; that 
these be excepted from the operation of the general statutes of limita- 
tion of the United States; that a person be condemned to two years’ 
imprisonment for the first offense, and three for the second; that the 
appointment of Territorial officers be in the hands of the governor, 
with advice and consent of the Commission, and that a law be enacted 
preventing immigration of people seeking immunity from crime under 
cover of religion. It alsorecommends a constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting polygamy. A law should be passed granting to a board, con- 
sisting of the governor, the Commission, and the secretary of the Ter- 
ritory, power to apportion Salt Lake City into aldermanic and council- 
manic districts, and there should be annual revision of registrations. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


This report embraces two subjects, polygamy and public lands. 
After a long discussion on polygamy, showing that it is forbidden by 
the law of nature, a statement is made of the various laws enacted by 
Congress against it. As an example of their efficacy, it is asserted 
that during the years from 1862 to 1875 there were no convictions for 
polygamy, though crimes were rife; from 1875 to 1884 there were only 
two; the reasons given being that courts were powerless to reject or 
challenge jurors, and that the jurors refused to convict. The effect of 
this was to strengthen the Mormons in their belief that as a religious 
tenet polygamy would be protected by the Constitution of the United 
States. This was corrected by the ruling of the United States Su- 
preme Court and the Territorial district court, that it belonged to the 
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inherent power of the court to provide itself with a jury, when neces- 
sary; since then there have been twenty-one convictions (from 1884 to 
1889). As to voters not being disbarred from the polls for religious 
convictions the report recommends that polygamy by constitutional 
amendment be absolutely prohibited forever. 


; NEW MEXICO. 


The governor, in his report for 1889, states that all land is under 
Spanish or Mexican grants, and no owner is required to present his 
claim, Alli grants of surveyor-general were confirmed before 1872, and 
one only since. The titles being unsettled, the governor recommends a 
limitation of time for presentation of grants and a special tribunal for 
hearing them and settling the title. 

Much disappointment is felt in the Territory at its non-admittance as 
a State, and the governor argues against the idea that New Mexico 
is not prepared for statehood. It has elected legislatures for forty 
years; the ratio of illiteracy is decreasing; there are many public 
and private schools; the character of the native Mexican population 
is conservative and reliable. The number of inhabitants in 1885 was 
134,141; the present number is estimated by the governor as a little 
under 200,000. Registered voters number 42,698. The assessed value 
ot property in the Territory in 1883 was —— 690,723, and estimates for 
1889 show a moderate increase. 

The rain-fall this year is reported as less than half of the average, 
and the rivers are lowered, the governor claims, by the vee of irri- 
gation practiced in the State of Colorado. 

The system of azequinas is recommended only for narrow belts, and is 
insufficient for large areas of land. That which seems most suitable is 
the reservoir system. The Rio Grande is at present practically dry, 
and private companies in numbers are formed for the purpose of irriga- 
tion. 

The searcity of water, though affecting crops in some parts, has not 
done so much damage as was feared. Wheat and other grains were 
harvested too early to be affected. There is a large increase in the 
number of orchards and vineyards, and foreign grapes have been in- 
troduced and are cultivated in Mesella Valley. 

The stock business is in a depressed condition from over-supply 3 still 
there is a slight increase in the number of eatile. 

The high price of wool gives new impetus to sheep raising, and the 
grade of sheep is improving. 


MINING, 
The greatest interest of the Territory are the mines, which are worked 
on a large scale, new ones constantly being opened. Lead would be 


favorably affected by doing away with the free introduction of cheap 
lead ores from Mexico. The expense of obtaining mineral patents 
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should be reduced, as it is so large as to deter many persons from un- 
dertaking the business. Coal mines are large and successfully worked. 
The undeveloped resources of New Mexico indeed now largely surpass 
in coal, mineral, grazing, and agricultural land, those of any other State 
or Territory of the Union. 


EDUCATION. 


Education is constantly improving. The school law is defective in 
not providing a Territorial superintendent, and there is also a lack in 
the school fund. The number of pupils at public schools is 16,803; 
teachers, 486; 143schools are taught in English ; 106 taught in Spanish; 
95 with both. The governor urges an immediate sale of some portion 
of the schoo! lands to form a school fund, such lands being now reserved 
from sale until New Mexico becomes a State. 

Among the Indians, the Navajoes are constantly increasing in wealth. 
Their population numbers 21,000, and is inereasing. They have a large 
amount of live-stock, horses, cattle, and sheep. The Pueblos have not 
changed their peaceable and orderly life, and Indian schools are flourish- 
ing. The governor urges the education of the most promising Indian 
pupils in medicine, and thinks there should be a good Indian physician 
in each of the Pueblo villages and in each reservation. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Five new buildings were provided for by the last legislature: The 
University of New Mexico at Albuquerque, the New Mexico School of 
Mines at Sorocco, the New Mexico Insane Asylum at Las Vegas, the 
Agricultural College and Agricultural Station of New Mexico at Las 
Cruces. As required, the people of the locality conveyed to the Terri- 
‘tory the necessary land, ranging from 5 to 100 acres. Trustees have al- 
ready been appointed, and building will commence when sufficient 
amounts have accrued from taxation; but the support is largely de- 
pendent on grants of land from Congress when New Mexico becomes 
a State. The governor urges that steps be taken for the preservation 
of the governor’s palace at Santa Fé, as it is a most interesting and 
venerable structure. 

ARIZONA. 


The governor, in his report for 1889 states that the population of the 
Territory in 1882 was 82,966. The registered vote in 1888 was 11,538; 
an increase from 1886 of 711. The estimated population is now 60.948; 
the loss being due to the exodus of the mining, population since 1882. 
The Mormons in Arizona hold the balance of power, and vote in a body 
as they think the interest of their church demands. They are in num- . 
ber about 8,000. * 

The governor urges the re-establishment of the act disfranchising 
the Mormons, whom he regards as a dangerous element in the Ter- 


ritory. 
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The taxable property amounts to $26,575,692, now raised to $30,000,000 
by the Territorial board of equalization. The indebtedness amounts to 
$752,000, at an average interest of 8 per cent. The governor asks an- 
thority to issue fifty-year bonds, at interest estimated not to exceed 5— 
per cent. He also asks that counties and cities may borrow from the 
Territory enough to pay off their debts and pay the same rate as the 
Territory pays. The saving thus made would amount to $90,000 an- 
nually. 

LAND ENTRIES, 

The acreage is 500,798.15, value $90,081.25. The governor does not 
approve the enforcement of the “irrigation law,” and suggests that — 
the land law be supplemented by a provision permitting the settler to 
give half hisland, and to pay $5 per acre for water right on the remain- 
ing half, with yearly payment of $2 for dams. The desert land law 
alone is suitable to Arizona, and he advises granting these lands to 
Arizona as swamp lands are given to other States. 


LAND GRANTS. 


The governor urges settlement of land grants now before Congress, 
and pronounces the Peralta grant a fraud. He also advocates a sur- 
vey of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad lands. 

The commerce of Arizona is much hampered by lack of railroad facil- 
ities, prohibitory rates, and charges for building materials, and it is ad- 
vised that power be given the Territory to subsidize two northern and 
southern railroads through the Territory, by which immense benefits 
would be conferred. There are at present 1,096.327 miles of railroad in 
the Territory. - 

Agriculture and horticulture are largely held back also by lack of 
railway facilities; it is impossible to find consumption for what is now 
raised, there being no method of transporting the crops. Fruit culture, 
especially of grapes and figs, is increasing. 

Stock-raising, though it has declined steadily since 1885, is still only 
second in industrial importance to mining industry, the climate of 
Arizona being especially adapted for the former. The breed of cattle 
is improving steadily, through the introduction of bulls of good blood. 

Mining has had a healthy growth in the last year, and prospecting 
has largely increased. The industry is held back somewhat by the lack 
of sufficient transportation facilities. 

The value of gold mined for 1888 was $850,000; silver, $356,000; a 
slight increase in gold and decrease in silver. The governor suggests. 
that the mining law should be amended so as to require for each loca- 
tion or re-location a shaft 10 feet deep within ninety days. He also 
recommends legislation for mill-site reservoirs. 

Arizona has a large area of forest, principally pine, spruce, yellow, 
and red juniper, also walnut, oak, and ash mesquite, and iron-wood. 
Saw-mills exist along the line of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, 
but “lack of transportation” prevents production up to their capacity. 
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The governor urges sale of timber from Government land, lumber now 
coming from Washington Territory. 

The school system is liberally carried out, and the attendance is good. 
The Territorial University is in process of construction. The governor 
desires that Congress should permit the Territory to control the school 
lands under reasonable restrictions as fast as public surveys are ex- 
tended over them, many sections now being farmed and the Foruiery. 
receiving nothing. 

The labor supply is equal to the demand. Wages range from $1.50 
to $6.50 a day. 

There are no Indian troubles since the removal of Geronimo. 

The governor advocates the reduction in size of the Indian reserva- 
tion, especially San Carlos, and urges that that part south of the Gila 
be cut off from the reservation. 

AS there are no public buildings in the Territory large rents are paid, 
amounting to $10,440 per annum. The governor suggests the erection 
of public buildings at Tucson, Phoenix, and Prescott. 

An appropriation for the building of artesian wells is advocated ; 
also that Congress should allow franchise to the citizens of the Terri- 
tory for election of President and to allow their Delegate a vote in 
Congress. 

The governor discusses the validity of the acts of the legislature 
after the expiration of the sixty days, and asks that appropriate action 
be taken by Congress, since upon the legality of this depends most of 
the Jaws of Arizona. The Secretary joins in the recommendation on 
this point most earnestly. The affairs of Arizona are in a very unsat- 
isfactory condition because of the want of confidence in the validity of 
the laws including even those for collecting a revenue for its Territorial 
government. 

The governor also asks that he be given the power of removal for 
cause, which was dropped out of the code by the code commission 
under his predecessor, and that militia law be re-established. 

There is no appropriation bill for 1888-1890, except the one depending 
upon the validity of the sixty-day opinion. The militia act and Mor- 
mon test oath are in the governor’s judgment essential to the good 
government of Arizona. 

Instances as to the effect of his want of power of removal are that of 
the superintendent of the Territorial prison, who is acting in violation 
of law in allowing prison convicts to work for private persons outside 
of the wall, and he is powerless to remove him. The commissioners of 
the insane asylum, upon the Governor’s refusing to blindly sign warrants 
for the expense of asylum, have failed to do their duty. 

The governor asks an appropriation of $3,500 and $2,500 for salaries 
for governor and secretary, the amounts now allowed of $2,600 and 
$1,800 being inadequate compensation for the services which mains of- 
ficers are required to perform. 
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THE MARITIME CANAL COMPANY OF NICARAGUA. 


The report of this company had not been received up to the time of 
this report, but it is understood that the corporation has been organ- 
ized and has commenced work under its charter. The réport will be 
forwarded to Congress in due time on form heretofore prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 


All of which is most respectfully submitted. 
JOHN W. NOBLE, 


Secretary. 
To the PRESIDENT. 


PAPERS 
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REPORT °F THE COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND 
OFFICH. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. 0., September 17, 1889. 

. Str: 1 nave the honor herewith to submit for your consideration the 
annual report of the transactions of the General Land Office for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1889. 

On the ist of June, 1889, the resignation of Hon. 8S. M. Stockslager, 
as Commissioner, was duly accepted, whereupon, being Assistant Com- 
missioner, the duties and responsibilities of the bureau have devolved 
upon me as Acting Commissioner from that date. 

This report therefore covers the doings of the General Land Office 
for eleven months under the administration of my predecessor and only 
one month under my own management, 

Entering upon my duties as Acting Commissioner I found myself 
confronted with an enormous amount of unfinished business left over 
from former administrations in all the divisions of the office. This 
great accumulation.of official work in arrears [ found to result partly 
from the constantly increasing returns of the one hundred and seven 
local land offices in the several public land States and Territories, which 
has been met by no corresponding increase of clerical force, and in great 
part also by the prevalence in the office of mistaken methods and prac- 
tices, which, in my judgment, had the effect of obstructing rather than 
facilitating the proper transaction of business. I found that much time 
was expended in the performance of what may be termed mere “ divis- 
ion work,” or work considered proper for the internal management of 
the different divisions, or consumed in work of a merely preliminary 
character as introductory to the important work on hand, or in useless 
guards against improbable or impossible irregularities, instead of being 
employed in éfficient work directly applied for the prompt examination 
and rapid disposition of the cases arising. Thus a large number of 
clerks were employed in the performance of duties, laborious and intri- 
cate, which in no manner quickened the final disposition of business. 
On the contrary, [ consider it as the true policy for the General Land 
Office to discard all unnecessary work, all roundabout methods of pro- 
cedure, in seeking the desired practical results, namely, final examina- 
tions and patents, in the shortest time and by the most direct methods 
possible consistent with the proper execution of the laws. Any method, 
practice, or proceeding inconsistent with such a policy is objectionable 
and should be discarded. iB 
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Upon assuming the duties of Aeting Commissioner I was instructed 
by you to institute a careful inquiry into the existing methods of doing 
business in the several divisions of the bureau, and to make such changes: 
therein as would expedite as much as possible the final disposition of 
cases pending for examination. 

Acting upon the instructions so received I found, upon an examina- 
tion of the records, that during the four years of the prior admin- 
istration of the bureau there had been an increase over the former 
accumulation of one hundred and five thousand cases awaiting action. 
Inquiring into the history of this unprecedented and embarrassing con- 
dition of things I discovered, among other obvious causes therefor, 
that on April 3, 1885, the following order had been issued : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1885. 
pider.) ; 

Final action in this office upon all entries of the public lands, except private cash 
entries and such scrip locations as are not dependent upon acts of settlement and 
cultivation, is suspended in the following localities, viz: 

All west of the first guide meridian west, in Kansas; all west of range 17 west, in 
Nebraska; the whole of Colorado, except lands in the late Ute reservation; all of 
Dakota, Idaho, Utah, Washington Territory, New Mexico, Montana, Wyoming, and 
Nevada, and that portion of Minnesota north of the indemnity limits of the Northern 
Pacific railroad and east of the indemnity limits of St. Paul, Minneapolis and Man- 
itoba railroad. 

In addition final action in this office will be suspended upon all timber entries un- 
der the act of June 3, 1878; also upon all cases of desert-land entries. 

Very respectfully, 
Wm. A. J. SPARKS, 
Commissioner. 


It will be seen that by the foregoing order the claims of our pioneer 
settlers upon public lands were arbitrarily suspended and their adjust- 
ment indefinitely postponed without authority of law or departmental 
approval to support it.. 

This attempted nullification of the land laws, so far as the contem- 
plated final action on claims is concerned, was received with indigna- 
tion, and, as might have been foreseen, excited universal complaint 
from all portions of the country, led to the accumulation of unadjusted 
claims to a burdensome extent in the General Land Office, and greatly 
discouraged settlements upon the public domain. 

On December 3, 1885, the Commissioner issued a further order, as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 3, 1885. 

The order of April 3, 1885, is modified as follows: 

The Commissioner will certify to and request the issue of patents upon all entries 
not subject to reasonable doubt, viz: 

(1) In contests where the rights of successful parties have been established. 

(2) Where examinations have been made by Government agents and no fraud ap 
pears. 

(3) Homestead entries where ovidence of residence, improvements, and cultivation 
have been established according to law. 

And a board to consist of the Assistant Commissioner, chief clerk, and chief law 
clerk, is hereby organized to pass upon and report said cases to the Commissioner. 

Wm. A. J. SPARKS, 
: Commissioner. 


The foregoing order, while professing to be a modification of the for. 
mer order of suspension, imposed additional methods of delay and seri- 
ously increased the difficulties of the settler. 

It must be conceded that in all the cases enumerated in the foregoing 
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order the law absolutely entitled the claimant to his patent in due course 
of business without any additional condition or intervening obstacles 
being imposed. A claimant could show no higher rightto a patent for 
his land than that established by a successful contest. This was some 
time before the present Division of Contests (H) was organized, and 
when all contests were primarily decided by trusted examiners to whom 
the duty was assigned and ultimately determined by the Commissioner, 
or, upon appeal, by the Secretary of the Interior. Yet, as will be seen, 
the claimani’s rights in many cases, after years of vexatious delay and 
after being so established, was subject to still further hindrance of an 
examination before a special board, organized outside of any legal pro- 
vision for its existence, before which the final decisions of the highest 
tribunal known to the department were to be reviewed and passed 
upon as to their true import and effect before the entries could be put 
into actual course of patenting. 

Even after the claimant, by report of a government agent, had been 
exonerated from all suspicion of fraud, his case was subject to the addi- 
tional delay of an examination by this special board before the Com- 
missioner would request the issuing of a patent thereon. 

In view of this attempted suspension of proceedings called for under 
the laws of Congress, and the complete paralysis existing in the General 
Land Office by reason of these unarthorized and obstructive measures, 
Secretary Lamar, evidently realizing the gravity of the situation, on 
April 6, 1886, issued to Commissioner Sparks the following order : 

On the 3d of April, 1885, (12 L. O., 18,) you issued the following order [here the Sec- 
retary recites the Commissioner’s order otf April 3, 1825, as hereinbefore given ]. 

Whatever necessity may have existed at the time of its promulgation has ceased to 
be sufficient to longer continue an order suspending all action, and involving in a 
common condemnation the innocent and guilty, the honest and dishonest. While I 
earnestly urge the exercise of the strictest vigilance to prevent, by all the agencies 
in your power, the consummation of fraudulent or wrongful land claims, yet, when the 
vigilance of all the agencies show no substantial evidence of fraud or wrong, honest 
claims should not be delayed or their consideration refused on general report or rumors. 

The above order, as issued by you, is therefore revoked, and you will proceed in the 
regular orderly and lawful consideration of the claims suspended by it, 

The foregoing order of the honorable Secretary unlocked an enor. 
mous amount of business that had been accumulating for more than 
an entire year in the General Land Office, relieved the settlers on the 
public domain from the consequences of a sweeping condemnation made 
without just cause, and was hailed with general satisfaction. 

Following this order of revocation, however, another order, appar- 
ently conceived by the same spirit of procrastination, was issued by 
the Commissioner, dated November 29, 1886, which practically accom- 
plished the same dilatory purpose as its predecessor, before adverted to, 


as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, November 29, 1886. 
Order. } ; ; : 

It having become necessary for the efficient and proper dispatch of the business of 
this office to formally and permanently organize a division in the nature of a Board 
of Review for the examination of final-proof cases under the pre-emption, bomestead, 
timber-culture, and desert-land laws, the same is hereby organized and designated 
_ as Division O, and by that initial to be recognized by the chiefs and employés of this 

office, and the chief clerk of the office, by and with the consent and approval of the 
Commissioner, will designate the cierks to serve in said division, and a temporary 
chief for the same until a permanent chief thereof shall be duly appointed and quali- 


fied. 
f Wn. A. J. SPARKS, 
Approved: Commissioner. 
L, Q. C, LAMAR, 
Secretary. 
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This order entirely changed the uniform custom that had prevailed 
in the General Land Office in the examination and disposal of cases 
ever since its organization in 1812, and, as the result has shown, intro- 
duced an unbusiness-like and dilatory adjunct to the working machinery 
of the office. ; , 

In the Public Lands Division, to which all agricultural entries pri- 
marily go, each homestead, timber-culture, and desert-land case, in its 
proper order, is assigned to an experienced and competent clerk, who 
examines all proof submitted, and, if it be found that the entryman has 
made a substantial compliance with the laws of Congress and the regu- 
lations of the department in good faith, the case is marked ‘‘approved” 
and sent to the Recorder’s Division for patenting, where the patent is 
written up, recorded, and transmitted to the patentee in its order. If 
the proofs are found defective in any material respect the case is sus- 
pended until, by correspondence with the local land office, the defect 
can be cured by additional proof or other proceedings had when neces- 
sary. 

The practice of the office now is, and always should have been, not to 

cancel an entry or hold it in suspension upon merely technical grounds, 
or upon mere suspicion of fraud, but to determine every case upon its 
real merits in a spirit liberal to the extent of the law, the bona fides of 
the settler being presumed unless evidence to the contrary appears. 
If it be a pre-emption case, after being posted in the Public Lands Di- 
vision, it is sent to the Pre-emption Division, where it goes through a 
similar process, and if approved is forwarded to the Recorder’s Di- 
vision, to be disposed of by patent in the usual course. In this way, 
and under this mode of procedure, cases formerly were and are now dis- 
posed of in this office with reasonable promptitude. 
_ During the existence of the Board of Review, however, all homestead, 
pre-emption, desert-land, and timber-culture cases, it will be observed, 
after being examined as before stated, were sent to that division and 
assigned to a clerk for examination de novo. The clerk who took the 
case was often inexperienced in the business, and not specially quali- 
fied in other respects for the task. 

It sometimes happened that the case was given to some young female 
clerk to make examinations requiring the exercise of legal knowledge 
and experienced judgment in deducing the real facts from a mass of 
conflicting evidence submitted for review. 

It is part of the history of this office that by some of these clerks, 
in reaching their conclusions, the decisions made by the Secretary of 
the Interior in parallel cases, and in some instances the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, have been overlooked or disre- 
garded. Their conclusion upon the salient points involved in the exami- 
nation were noted upon a sheet of paper, or tablet, containing a large 
number of cases, and subinitted to the Commissioner for his inspection. 
Necessarily, the examination by the Commissioner was a perfunctory 
and imperfect one, as he could not himself review the evidence in so 
many eases, and was compelled to rely upon the facts found therein by 
his clerks, 

By this exceedingly superficial process the decisions of competent 
clerks in the Public Lands and pre-emption divisions were often set 
aside by the precarious decisions of these reviewing clerks, many of 
whom, it may in moderation be said, were not specially competent for 
the work they undertook to perform. 

But said Board of Review did answer what would appear to have 
been a specific and defined purpose, namely, that of greatly hindering 
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the determination of cases, causing their indefinite pendency in the 


General Land Office. 

On the Ist of June last, when I entered upon my present duties, re- 
garding this Board of Review as unnecessary and obstructive to the 
due course of business, and acting under your instructions, I deter- 
mined to dispense with the incumbrance at the earliest day practicable. 
T found that on that day there was an accumulation of between 17,000 


‘and 18,000 cases in that division awaiting examination, but I succeeded 


in So reorganizing its mode of doing business that by the 6th day of 
July following the entire mass of pending cases was fully disposed of, 
and I thereupon, with your approval, issued the following order: 


. i DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, July 6, 1889. 
Order. ) 

Division O of this office will be discontinued this day, and the work heretofore done 
in said division will be performed in the division to which the same primarily be- 
longed, as directed by the order of June 3, 1889. 

Wm. M. STONE, 
Acting Commissioner. 
Approved ; 
JOHN W. NOBLE, 
Secretary. 


In order to illustrate the benefits already derived from the foregoing 
and other changes in the working methods of the office, I submit the 
following statements by way of comparison. 

The annual reports made by former Commissioners show the total 
number of patents issued for agricultural lands during the years named, 
as follows: 


Piseal year ending June 30,7 1886.c. 5 see een swe ccs eens ases 19,885 
Fiseal year ending June 30, 1887.2... ---- -s0e ween pap eee succes 24,558 
Hiscalyear ending June 30, 1888)... scene sasocesecaes cern 47,180 

ENOval for LANCO WeAtpie em ae cine sree ans aes ee tele 91,623 


Averaging 30,541 per year, or an average of 2,545 per month. 

The total number of agricultural patents issued for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 , 1889, is 70,141. During the first eleven months of that 
year, under the former methods of work, there were issued of said total 
53,618 patents, being a monthly average of 4,874, while during the 
month of June of said year, under the new methods, there were issued 
16,523 patents, a most gratifying increase over the former management. 
To still further illustrate the successful workings of the office under 
present management, it may be proper to state that notwithstanding 
the reduction of clerical force during the months of July and August 
of the present year, by leaves of absence to which the clerks are enti- 
tled, sickness, and other causes usually occurring and unavoidable in 
these months of the year, agricultural patents were issued as follows: 
July, 7,423; August, 9,480. Adding to these the issue of June last, as 
above given, 16,523, we have the total for three months of 35,426, or an 
average of 11,142 per month, This product will be largely increased 
by the return to duty of clerks heretofore absent. 

The reason which actuated the former Commissioner in resorting to 
the extreme measures of suspension and delay, heretofore spoken of, 
may probably be found in the fact of his unwarranted and unfortunate 
suspicion that a wide-spread system of fraud prevailed among claimants 
on the public domain, requiring prompt and heroic remedy, It is emi- 
nently proper in this connection that his own language be quoted. 
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In his report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885, criticising the 
pre-emption laws, page 70, the Commissioner says: 

The proportion of fraudulent filings to the total number of filings made and relin- 
quished may be estimated in round numbers at exactly 100 per cent. The pre-emption 
system serves the speculative interest, the timber interest, the cattle interest, the coal- 
mining interest, and the water-controlling interest, all at the cost or to the exclusion 
of actual settlers, according as the purpose of its use is speculation or monopoly. 

In discussing the subject of commuted homesteads, page 71, the 
Commissioner says: 


The proportion of fraudulent entries of this kind can be more nearly estimated at 
the whole number of such entries than in any other manner. ¥ 


Speaking of the “five-year homesteads” he says: 


The average proportion of fraudulent entries made for five-years’ settlement is es- 
timated at about 40 per cent. 


On page 73, in regard to the timber-culture law, he says: 


The proportion of totally fraudulent entries under this act is estimated at 90 per 
cent. 


On page 48 of said report the Commissioner says: 


At the outset of my administration I was confronted with overwhelming evidences 
that the public domain was being made a prey of unscrupulous speculation and the 
worst forms of land monopoly through systematic fraud carried on and consummated 
under the public land laws. 

This wholesale arraignment of claimants on the public domain should 
not have been made without the most conclusive evidence to sustain it. 
It contains in express terms, without discrimination and without excep- 
tion, a charge of the gravest character against these hardy and cour- 
ageous pioneers of our advancing civilization well calculated to chal- 
lenge the credulity of the lowest order of American intellect. 

This astounding condition of things, as viewed from the standpoint 
of the honorable Commissioner, may or may not have existed during 
his administration, but it affords me infinite pleasure to inform you 
that during my more than four months of intimate connection with the 
duties of this office I have found no evidence of general misconduct on 
the part of our western settlers, and have failed to discover any gen- 
eral system of fraud prevailing upon the government in reference to 
the public domain. Instances of attempted fraud are to be expected 
but justice requires me to say that they are exceedingly rare and nota- 
bly exceptional. I speak now of the individual settler. 

That fraudulent filings under the different acts of Congress have 
been made and may hereafter be made it is unnecessary to deny but 
so far as I am advised, such cases are confined to organizations corpo- 
rate and others, operating in the interest of aggregated capital. Special 
agents appointed by authority of Congress have been so instructed and 
located under your administration that these embryo frauds, it is be- 
lieved, will be vigilantly watched, detected, and successfully thwarted. 


REPORT OF THE BUSINESS DONE IN THE GENERA 
OFFICE DURING THE YEAR 1869, ieee 


AGRICULTURAL PATENTS ISSUED. 


During the year there were issued, for lands classed as agricultural 
70,141 patents, being an increase of 22,961 over the number issued the 
shes eee and an increase of 45,583 over the year ending June 
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These patents were on the following classes of entries and within the 
States and Territories designated, to wit: 


Detailed report of agriculiural. patents issued during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, 


States and Terri- 
tories. 


Michigan 
Minnesota -- 


Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Ohio 
OLGPONG..< case cr was. 
WiraNGa caesces ms 4s 
Washington Ter ... 
Wisconsin 
Washington, D. C.. 
Wyoming 


} lon on . 
é F ot iS re] 
bo) 5 a : 5 ai [8 a 
ey et g io) a eA Ue) i) 
e |x Say fer zal a |S|s % 
3 : 
2 os a aS ao| ‘a d od 5 
8 PO at =) ss 8 o|;8% o a 
iS) Be Se Ss) Be 3} g\aa ¢ 2 
eed ne mice (gel col taclme a |= 
at a a |e | sa] 8 Bs | aa (=| & 
easton ee Se a 
| ° = A] 5) ‘a ai) z 4 ° 
& | oO ae Weiler & |old tS) = 
al 
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From the foregoing it will appear that title has been passed from 
the United States to 11,791,110.07 acres of land as compared with 


8,605,194.29 acres for the preceding year. 


The following table will 


show the quantity of land patented or certified to parties, by States and 
Territories, for that year and the year ending June 30, 1889: 


States and Territories. 1888. 1889. States and Territories. 1888. 1889. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Alabama. ..........-. 286, 776. 16 289, 520,64 || Mississippi --....... 68, 960. 00 309, 119. 56 
Arkansas . < 234, 930. 67 FIGL230.21.\\) NGSSOULIS = sec oectlese 167, 554, 99 257, 920. 00 
[Asap aha eee ne eee 7, 520.00 || Montana... 107, 377. 58 239, 040. 27 
California... 172, 509. 46 700, 760. 06 || Nebraska . 563, 172. 90 890, 251. 40 
Colorado--.-...ccn-s- 214, 465, 45 869, 768. 91 || Nevada ......-..-<.. 83, 417. 04 1, 920, 00 
AK OUAiss sisie sci s os > 2, 669, 718. 50 | 2, 812, 336. 92 46, 176. 46 
Bion ae ee. ee esac 133, 064.53 | 302, 093. 06 4, 960. 00 
MGRHO ~ 0G ciadianealee = ai 82, 720. 00 192, 960. 00 368, 106. 64 
EUTMOID cain ssisisicinis'ema's 200. 00 320, 00 68, 840. 70 
OTA Aieneincisiele ocis'e. 160. 00 119.44 || Washington Ter....| 245, 096, 24 424, 297.41 
WOW Alsea clear on sence ae 7, 280. 00 15, 161.93 || Wisconsin .......... 694, 551. 92 448, 425, 91 
ERANISA Bi cistcinwiste.eistete sy 1, 400, 285. 21 | 1, 878, 560.00 || Wyoming........--. 43, 446. 50 67, 158. 19 
Louisiana. --| 160. 659, 73 17d, 726.29 | Washington, DiC 2.322.222. --- 1, 120. 00 
Michigan ... ne 64, 133. OL 455, 835. 32 ———_— — | ——_ —_ 
Minnesota ....... ---- 888, 019. 57 750, 854, 74 Total casccsaas 8, 605, 194.29 | 11, 791, 110. 07 


A net tncrease in 1889 over 1888 of 3,185,915.78 acres, 


Ab 89——30 
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MINERAL PATENTS. 
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There were also 913 patents for mineral lands and 155 coal patents 


issued. The coal patents covered 17,096.30 acres. 


The mineral and coal patents were issued in the following States and 


Territories: 
ee Fi Mineraland 
States and Territories. Coal Jands.{} Acres. Sa Psites 

AlaSka -cocctenneas ence encenenccescce= saunas ccecnnseenatecsnoerr== 
ATIZODA oo cn ce cen ec een ema nennns cncwce seennesvconsccen 
GalPOLNI wade vinden shawnee baw ussadanaeteccmssnaeme 
OGOlOTADO .d.c0e viccsocsaacewceeeuscedenmune-sseee 
DAK OLA soars cconcbocsecwccaens tornse cw eseses 
A ahOle seeas ce ae eee ae eee oman ep yin a6 
Montana scene Cen ccccanmecsasenashe 4 
INO@VAUA, imc cie\stouniew she Usietwtd dele Sine eiaiet alse a 'nlela ata in sheen Sea 'p apne mlaletmiat nim | elm sia ie sme 
New MexiC0 docea6 cecekcnence ae a 
Oregon ..2 260. one nc en nnn cen seen cece ne renee eee nner ener ens ctemne|eerenecnnn ee 
(ORE Veer rary 69 
Washington. ..,-acccccensccnanarcneuscccenenen- Seep nee 
WYOMING <2. ome cence cnc cncmnn cnawen ners wee~ === 15 

TOP ccawueciespriccecdabWews er niensins Ua~ wile om knee xipwe's~ aie 155 | 17, 096. 80 913 


RAILROAD LANDS PATENTED. 


There were patented or certified, under the law, for the benefit of 
railroad companies, 425,046.02 acres, as shown by the following table: 


States. Acres. 

Arkansas ..----- US sae eee FS nr Br ne Claris eRe Sree ee ene Sete 2,073.47 
CB EOR Re cavinetdoen sks ah pien tes ctalese caelace raion gcetna oh mucus Sen mam aime biaie diame ane mperereets 2, 646. 69 
NO) 2 Spee ISSO SOUS Ge CD ACH JOS OSES OIE OCR SEDI SEEM EHBSEOROROCt ESO SES SOS Seem S5 55 440. 89 
NIM NESObA oo dcwe sumeamedaw oa\ver bine «some sem awe enema w oem ne Senin oh sen sey eeenen isms Season | 396, 721. 26 
NiBNOUL ese eee neces ee eae dea neceedsacecccn «sucess ane ceakeccenseh SoC eM eum ah ae e ee 40.00 
SVMS COSISIIN Cramton cas guard as malate wag retrial ein om ere imintelcle we vaiel orale ois x arate ets twist mee tl ea 23, 123. 71 

otal per asneaascaaey nce esnen Saauncieteees Cony cis ane emleucan ss aacnieome een cap meee cent 425, 046. 02 


\ SWAMP-LAND PATENTS, 


Two hundred and fifty-nine thousand seven hundred and twenty-one 
and. forty-five one-hundredth acres were patented to the States under 


the swamp-land grants, as follows: 


— 


During year 


Total patents 
since date of 
grant. 


Acres. 
410, 189. 84 
7, 644, 226, 34 
1, 465, 397. 35 
16, 061, 129. 98 
1, 455, 601. 45 
1, 257, 863. 05 
1, 183, 235. 20 
8, 708, 588, 53 
225, 172, 82 
5, 667, 304. 64 
2, 890, 507. 26 
8, 258, 746, 66 
3, 411, 548, 99 
25, 640. 71 
#104, 897. 58 
3, 329, 922. 64 


States, ending June 
30, 1889. 
Acres. 
AU AD ANIA) cow ec sent tu ettwec=tam=h vunmnblstees sen auhy ovum dtinumvsscmsuessielaeneccecm. chic 
Arkansas....006 Vues veiw as .k'n divide deisiogn ciel viaun kee wn new winumas ice cna Ceoectee 140, 870, 21 
California todas came == <anecanen em onecnn apwicuxwsine mechs CARN RSs al aenaeke | aeeemeen eet as 
GTQ eat ae i sinen sven nat ssa ceine celts esa e lana ante ais Gntgate edie Siete ea eee 711. 59 
THIN O1Gme chon accede eaesWenctwecanneacucuxn ceeds hanen ha cekton cr teem Wane| cus cree ctecion 
InAs Nesk pcs wu bac <bs~amcasencesaeunasnnanas sone annus cea eneeee 119. 44 
LOWiaieseteheaigs emer anode evals nen ciate seseueeehvuan sea -lidueny comnesumesch nl 1, 356. 97 
eG UISiAn A TACHONMLOL wos ccenuns ssc ecnenapuesteas och acreaeeudnnen seutee 210. 50 
POMISIAN As ACHOLAISO0 ze = coae enone owradewedabe cet oe cencasemeenee ste meee| cone ec emee nee 
MCHC cpu t aes eld site seicine vam uila souls ents ne in natn S teem walk Kee ernietuleta at ecatall cheetins mit ata Gree 
Minnesota. .cnnesccsecvmensenecs csenscsas Unwin w= -wsewen ceed sesmenmecer sue 44, 182. 38 
Mississippi........- 288 SSA) ISOC ee ari Ray me's mi die aialalevas isla mlaeteevelen stale liver ei meee eet 
IMSSOULI En com sltanaisaivnas sce <ce Ona maac cannes eee cet Canton emer earn Maen Rn nn 
OhiOseteccccemeawdnancats daa nae wane ces iaiem erbie ee cuticles CCI Memeo reer ae ene eee eee 
Oregon ....--.+6 wna ee nnn nia nein Klee CAS SOOO D SSAA CCE Ee erica biceps naar 72, 270. 36 
SWaSCONSIN sree came ceneas Ok stunw Vodnaeledacwasaae cea am hae tse a eee wets ck en] Cemeiae eine ance 
ENOGA] Jen eemeeaesice cet hae wise auabisee subset sen runbenian spencers 


259, 721. 45 


57, 099, 972, 54 
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STATE SELECTIONS APPROVED. 


During the year 13 2,350, 61 acres were approved under various grants 
to the several States under educational grants, as follows 


x School in- |Internalim- ° * 

States. demnity. | provement. University.| Total. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. 
PRARDAIMN Data wohinin Geper aces sash hepas eae SSI? See Gee CEP Sb) OBDi U7, ewe acs eres 35, 555. 17 
California....... SOC OC LIOEL Ralphs naisiee satelea meals ase «oie 10; 62006. ccsecnawnems =| 10, 529. 06 
ROE soe sceee AEG an auecen cr onacneoe Hcceecak ne aekas DDLLO lignes ane ees - 851. 16 
MAQUISLAN OEY te cement aa ye «ace a cknk se hea Rab abla ccnp 18, 168. 73 £556: 43 | anv pernages 22, 725, 16 
WENN ONO UA CeCkmisptawdu ahh sake aw ad Gok sececneds occoenews DALES liga ck erceac onl cack seni nent 2,115. 36 
Montana...... SY ERR MN greys Umsch a cakes a Betis eas gic elisicate ant re [eeeeegeenno- 45, 226. 70 | 45, 226. 70 
LOO OL ee te eR oe ee ac kear wae Waricacs sheet Ces caans 15,888.00 j\.sikesecreaes 459,50 | 15, 848. 00 
POA ee era chee, sheen ciedcg Cah Ge = wsie ies aioe Sees 82, 107. 98 4,556.43 | 45, 686, 20 132, 350. 61 


INDIAN AND MISCELLANEOUS PATENTS ISSUED.. 


One hundred and fifty-nine thousand three hundred and ninety and 
twenty-one one-hundredths acres were patented during the year on 
private land claims, donations, Indian claims in severalty, and scrip 
locations, which patented lands fall within the States and Territories 
named below: 


* 


States and Territories. Acres. States and Territories. Acres, 


Dakota .....---.-2-000---2seeueeee eee FOBT 216593) |\ OWISiANS a cemces «icciain a on= sce cees 

18, 510.31 || Nebraska. - 
4,745.91 || Michigan .. 
8, 245.47 || Towa .-.-.. 
1, 268. 28 || Minnesota. 
1, 278. 44 |) Arkansas 

> 319. 56 

UGWT TO 7 So ee beobsbe oe aeeecr eae reote 640. 00 Total 


The following table will show at a glance the numbers and kinds of 
entries of all kinds made during the ‘fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, 
together with the cash receipts for the same, compared “with the similar 
statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883" 
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Number and class of final and original entries and selections made during the year ending 
with year ending 


/ 


Cash receipts. 


No. of = g 
Class of entry. Arete No. of acres. Weer aa 
Sales. commis- 
sions, 
FINAL ENTRIES. 
Pudlic sales -.--- +2 eee ne cee w en eee ne nee ween eee eee 8 203. 60 $452. 
Private entry -...---- 1,715 156, 272. 85 233, 052. 
Pre-emption.--- 2-02-20. eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee 19, 586 | 2, 902) 028.15 | 3,905, 593. 
Timber and stone « -~.-------- 0+ / 2-0 eee eee eee eee eee 2, 361 834, 519. 88 836, 306. 
Coal...-----.-22 eee ne ccce 186 28, 828, 23 500, 940. 
Mineral .-..-..---------0-- ee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee 1, 304 84, 988. 58 129, 985. 
Town sites § 1, 409. 92 2, O71. 
Town lots .---.-.--- 022222 cece ee een ne eee ee eee ee IG: Meso secu Sanaa 1, 474. 
Abandoned military MOSOLVALLONS Somes eee Es Lee 9 377. 74 2, 735. 
Indian lands... ------- +--+ +--+ +2020 sree ee eee eee e ee 906 117, 342. 30 389, 524. 
Desert lands ~ 2.5.2... -- ssc neck conenenceccsusscens 644 187, fe 78 189, 851. OF 
@ommuted homesteads. orc ceweces cise sewcin aise 10, 030 | 1, 521, "537. 1 
Act June 15, 1880. .--.--------- 2-2 neon eee ee eens 64 6, 659. 
Military bounty -land warrants......... 164 19, 483. 
Private ands Cri Pree me ciec-=-lnlelsai-=irlern a 153 16, 842, 3 
Valen time SCLip!.--ccce-cena Ge oncssior i S138e 
Sioux half-breed scrip.-.. 3 217. 
Donation claims......--.. 8 2, 058. 
Indian allotments ------.-- Sweees 108 10, 580. 8 
omesteadsu(inal hn osate sees cele ewaceseeekusttee 25, 549 | 3, 681, 708. 129, 296. 23 
Timber culture (final). -...--.-......0.- Ssanacencse 516 66, 159. 9% 2, 064. 00 
Total... .ceceneeens sear eeee eer ecrcccnene «--=-| 63,393 | 9, 088, 592.15 | 8, 254, 985. 62 | 132, 110. 23 
ORIGINAL ENTRIES. ‘j 
Desertland --....... Ciawa DT eneM ane Une heaters: Coane 1, 341 408, 809. 96 124, 494.078 \ceeese eae oe 
Timber-culture.. A OR ails EOP cna aasodsa- 230, 678. 00 


RAILROAD AND OTHER SELECTIONS. 


IRERTOG) socngocredenoeseaee elvvuvwlecocicehisaccsssse 
Swamp 
Swamp indemnity 
Educational, ete 


Total 


RECAPITULATION BY ‘TOTALS. 
Trinal entries 


Original entries 
Railroad and other selections...........--+-- sosces 


Netitotal decread@.s-ccncne ccevewescciweeuanes 
Net decrease in tinal entries .-..........-... 


6, 029, 230. 26 


8, 989, 109. 44 


2 835, 353.58 


604, 675. 58 


2, 211, 848, 99 
2, 010, 072. 03 


27, 263. 95 


SBEcoadec COE NM SSeincscesnes ss] Cul ie, -10- 
63, 893 | 9, 088, 592.15 | 8, 254, 985. 62 | 122, 110. 23 
60, 469 | 8, 989, 109, 44 124, 424.78 | 835, 353. 58 

veo emma ta|\ 490145 OVO Od Se cnn a ties 31, 092. 10 

128, 862 |22, 592, 271. 69 | 8,379, 410. 40 | 998, 555.91 
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June 30, 1889 ; also amount of cash receipts for same, and increase or decrease as compared 
June 30, 1888. 


° 
Increase as compared with 1888. Decrease as compared with 1888. 
No. of No. of + Fees and No. of € Feos and 
entries. acres. Cash sales. eae entries, No. of acres. | Cash sales. commissions. 
Samigaw neater i 245. 25 $11, 072. 46 


Shot HERE SSSA 3 | 1, 301, 227. 71 
35 561, 278. 


santas ee ae : ; S10) Rake serene 1, 872.00 


528, 912. 18 176, 957. 31 17, 368 | 2, 780, 002. 56 | 3, 720, 903. 48 1, 939. 00 
sl ———T | -| ae ee 

423 163, 846. 12 (EG OURO RY Baeeeasaconse sa 

7,527 | 1,184, 235.88 |...00 Aoceeason 104, 041. 00 

4, 053 627350. 01 Jin sane ease nie ete 75, 754. 34 


ce ddecediscceck Fabel sono set asec ss| Ssh eeeee sar 12, 003 | 1, 995, 467. 67 71, 608. 93 179, 795. 34 


| 4, 913, 451. 10 54, 324. 08 

Pare ig Vig ban Mae cen 

: 5, 252, 98 70.40 

185, 792.17 2, 197. 65 

eee ME Te Po el ont none. aarnaradtea | a Bree Pav eG poets 
3,297 | 528,912.18} 176,957.31 | 20,163.63 | — *17, 368 |*2, 780, 002. 56 | 3,720, 903. 48 1, 939, 00 
1 eG TES SR EES 9 See 12) 003 | 1,995, 467.67 |’ 71,608.93 | 179; 795. 34 
OSTEO ia | Ne GSS OP i TAPES Ur Ee 6, 732, 710.69 |.---.-----2---| 56,592. 13 


8, 297 | 528, 912. 18 176, 957. 31 | 20, 163. 63 29, 871 |11, 568,180. 92 | 3, 792, 512. 41 238, 326. 47 
38, 297 528, 912.18 176, 957, 31 20, 163, 63 


—— | 


10, 979, 268. 7£ | 3, 615, 555. 10 218, 162. 84 


*Net decrease in final entries: Innumber 14,071; in acres, 2,251,090.38. 
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Besides the business represented by the foregoing table there were 
made the following filings and protests, not included as entries, nor 
were the filing fees included therein: 


Numb £ 
Kind of filing, hoses Fees. 
PNG-CMPwUOM) , coca <as cy onesie cccaeun-wsenca gant atone =e ssWeae ine ~ nanaaas mene ee Rane 34, 194 $87, 191 
ELOMOSbeA Cs see < cce cues state e a eee cone lawiclgantccdeem team clon cs oleae mguele aan aioe 1, 164 2, 585 
ORI eee ane oe cc etiam ces beae eoee eae sere noe neet leas ce nmee mem te ameaer ea 1, 821 5, 408 
Valentine scrip .-..--.-.--+ a 1 
Lassen County desert-.....-.----- 277 831 
Mineral applications..........-..- 1, 491 14, 910 
ihimber an Stone ppucablons:.- nace ses cde dae ss dees s cele camel sme eaaem== cement 2, 358 23, 580 
MOVIN OD Se tcc wtieee hac Saniclsnacitescts scucisecncpse a cae nnesagecie sence pease matte tae 2 6 
Pobaly; eustee daete os cach wy ake ay Cok Seale placa seem cee sees eitic cs stu watidioas tame 41, 308 134, 512 
Adddothismninerals protvesthceewccce coos gon naan coccns coves eeeciesianaemccmiesmae 245 2, 450 
POtal Mino TeObs ed. semis asen socsane cae e ad cnensecascasiensaeesnaceiay ceac cee 41, 553 136, 962 


In his annual report for the year ending June 30, 1888, my immediate 
predecessor showed that there were then pending in this office 238,156 
final entries awaiting examination for patents. It also appears from 
said report that there were 77,468 such entries made during that year. 

The foregoing tables show that the entries patented within the classes 
mentioned in the tablé of final entries reached 70,141. There were at 
the close of the year in the Recorder’s Division, ready for patent, 4,551 
entries, having passed the examination required and been approved. 
These have since been patented. Besides these cases several thousand 
have either been disposed of by reference for approval to the Board of 
Equitable Adjudication, or have been canceled in due course of business 
by reason of illegality, failure to comply with the law, or other cause. 
The number of final entries disposed of, therefore, during the year, 
reached fully 80,000. 


BUSINESS REMAINING UNDISPOSED OF JUNE 30, 1889. 


By reason of changes in methods of making examinations which I 
have adopted since I took charge of the office, and by leaving off work 
which to me seemed wholly unnecessary, which changes have already 
been referred to, I confidently expect to accomplish much more during 
the current fiscal year than was done last year. 

The following table will exhibit the number and kinds of final entries, 
by States and Territories, undisposed of at the close of the year: 
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Final entries, by classes, for each State and Territory, pending in the General Land Office 
June 30, 1889. 


— as 
Homesteads. Cash 
States. 

Final Sy Indian.} Soldier’s. aii Private. eee Indian.| Other. 
Alabama ......--.- 4,440 SIRs eae caw 1 173 
Arizona 171 fd eeepc 23 169 
Arkansas’ .......-- 8, 244 Olle Benen 23 482 
Californiatcewte.. 2, 759 2,582) |-dcnnnen 160 7, 025 
d 11, 810 
16, 870 
249 
695 
1 
45 
3,315 | 9,873 18, 883 
Loaisiang ......... 705 BOM oe ces acta ees BE 
Michigan ........- 897 ROS Seen 23 115 
Minnesota ........ 2, 716 456 22 125 1, 939 
611 OS) lel ee Des oes we ele a 18 
515 TEU | tewaie x clare 14 46 
186 re 2 1, 646 
5,285 | 4, 644 14 18 | 14,515 
62 Piltivecocree ne 4 
904 LOL seas 78 1, 739 
955 Wi" casemate 9 2, 975 
Wtahwce.¢ so. 383 (i eee eee 8 877 
Washington....... 1, 434 PEt Pe ne 77 2, 570 
Wisconsin ......-. 486 112 2 26 306 
Wyoming ......... 305 OS iittate oe 51 1,143 
Total:.........| 36,375 | 22, 998 38 TAL 83, 324 


* Osage ceded entries not included in last report. 


Final eniries, by classes, for each State and Territory, pending, etce.—Continued. 


States. 


Alaska .... 


Kansas......--s---- 
Louisiana 
Michigan.... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi..-.-.-.- 


Washington 
Wisconsin... 


WyOming . 2-00: |--22-- = 


Act of June 15, 
1880. 


and 


scrip locations. 


Warrant 


Timber culture. 


Timber and 
stone. 


Donation. 


Townsite. 


Miscellaneous. 


Total of all 
classes. 


13 
7, 168 
673 

7, 370 
16, 120 
17, 347 
25, 678 
4 426 
1, 439 
1 


1 
159 
33, 846 
4) 894 
1, 192 
6, 876 
3, 649 
1,718 
2, 875 
25, 788 
328 

3, 162 
4, 696 
1, 509 
5, 897 
1, 372 
2, 426 


180, 618 
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A discrepancy exists between the foregoing statement and the simi- 
lar statement made in the report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1888, in the item of pre-emption entries, owing to the fact that in re- 
porting the number of Osage cash entries (included among pre-emption 
entries) on last year’s report, the giving to the receipt for each payment 
on an Osage entry a separate number, as though it was a separate 
‘entry, led to an error by which the number of Osage entries was stated 
as 40,200, when in reality there were at the close of the last fiscal year 
but about 20,000 such entries pending. 


ORIGINAL ENTRIES PENDING. 


The following table shows the number, by States and Territories, of 
original homestead, timber-culture, and desert-land entries pending at 
the close of the year: 


Original entries, by classes, for each State and Territory, pending in the General Land Office 
: June 50, 1889. 


Pre-emp- Coal de- 


. tion de- 
fa m a 
Home, | Tiber | claratory | Desert,/MT2O°Y| rota 
Aaakn ment. 
ANA AMA ee ae sinene hee swe cine a Lsopqasaosacis DPR Bl ore amncers lscrapohasclodagpcecl stecacSo 12, 838 
PATE ORIG a cin icinia Savesc'ale eeivicis waa a vetisbicns sae $69 637 10 963d mcaceisisiced 2, 579 
PAM KANSAS pein caeanncscoceesensicnerarce teem 15, 598 20 Pore ge waselenisiaes 15, 622 
WAUTORUIA see cleccniee oa aa aie ain eaehelslolelcise<iale ' 16, 664 3, o44 245\0 Oli tesa cece 21, 543 
CWOloTaAD On eee ss scene es cece cuclcus soecar ncn 13,810 | 21,103 } 25 | 1 34, 939 
Dakotaz...<...0.¥ Pesce cusedaicra cawamateisas 80, 427 33 
SEONG Ateletetsisln viania sieiaisratelsieraeieiarsiniclalw risle/e’esfotare'r 7,418 
WAN OR ee cisaica suis mheciso cca ele ces cieica aismarn er 8, 122 
WinGisueraacecares cess ccecrenceneot eee a 1 
OW Aiee cence dslneecdedcidne cacicesctis estan einai 1, 029 
NCANSAS tees or testes ee cen care rticeacaess ee 21, 763 
WGOWISlatiaeace ue ee ck ee cuaeen cence ceeewae eee 7, 817 
MIC HVGaNnshes mos cet ents ence ta cle a aciawan 2, 330 
MUNN OSOUR aes cee scan cscs ees cee ce ames enter 10, 219 
Mississippi : 4, 101 
Missouri .. 10, 750 
Montana .. 2, 315 
Nebraska .. ae 25, 533 
NOV Gal techies cesta cots che ceee cet leeee esses 141 
INeweMexicO secs secaaceesacenk oeemeac ee eence 1, 879 
Okiahonlaeseeecc cee ee eee eacees aaect enon 918 
OTeg One edacece t conccns cere cote aeeesecee 7, 120 
Witabylorritorvere tem ccorenteceneeanmeoenes 1, 788 
Washington Territory. o)icc.t-ce.ccen-s2ne- 11, 984 
PWS CONS Mee teeen ee aoe ns eaaee Teen ere 6, 359 
Wiyoming Werritory =ceeeestseneses see cconee 1, 698 
Total in ncxiccicconseseteccnced Bbocyaasus 217, 591 128, 591 187 | 7, 559 56 | 3538, 984 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS AND CLAIMS PENDING. 
RAILROADS. 


Railroad selections amounting to 29,444,251.64 acres were pending 
at the close of the year, an increase over the amount pending at the be- 
ginning of the year of 4,014,385.53 acres. There were also Oregon 
wagon-road selections pending to the amount of 304,926.67 acres. In 
appendix F will be found a detailed statement of these selections and 
the companies for whose benefit they are made. 


SWAMP SELECTIONS. 


There were selections pending by the various States under the swamp- 
land grants amounting to over 2,000,000 acres. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT GRANTS. 


_There were pending at the beginning of the year 12,400 lists of selec- 
tions, embracing a total of 1,795,521.60 acres, by the States, for educa- 
tional and internal improvement purposes. During the year 2,780 lists, 
embracing 335,007.68 acres, were received, making an aggregate on 
hand at beginning of year and received during the year of 15,180 lists, 
embracing an aggregate of 2,130,529.28 acres. Of these 799 lists were 
disposed of, leaving pending at the close of year 14,381 lists, embracing 
1,978.472.88 acres. 

This matter will be found in detail in the table in appendix K. 


Cash receipts. 


HroMecastisalesa-te. -c2accclaeceuen ie eces anne ie aontia ieee ec anioeaeeee $8, 018, 254. 50 
homestead fees and-commissions...<.- -0---« secwee coce-e scene 733, 972, 81 
timber-culture fees and commissions....-...-...--.--.-ee+----- 202, 742. 00 
military bounty-land warrant locations...........-2.---0.----% 570, 00 
LCOSLOMMACTIIN LOC ADIO NS eee oats see cere eet oe ah teen eaarera a 115. 00 
fees/on pre-emption and other filinos £2.--. 22. 4c. ecc aveececcee 136, 962. 00 
fees for reducing testimony to writing, etc.......-....--------- 116, 452. 32 
TOO ODIMONBLLOM: Clal Mises sons cees eos Ne eee eee ewes, eee 65. 00 
PECs OUMs Ate selOeuONsuscies was oa vclsa hose teed ektebe see cee nee ee 3, 524. 66 
LOCK-ONAPAITO AM HOLOCELOUS.. etmaic ars cece cle cbc lotsa en eeu 27, 263. 95 
LEOSION WAG ON-LOACTSCLECHIONS cae ce sass corse ee ones se een eccee 303. 49 

Total receipts from\public Jands..........-...---.--- 9, 270, 225. 73 

Receipts from disposal of Indian lands...............-------- Sap Cue 389, 524, 72 

timber depredationsiacss cst onc eee ec coe eee ea tne oaee 16, 048. 30 
fees for transcripts of records furnished........-.------ 10, 192. 59 
DOtalee costed s Geese ce wele does ce tc clase cc biccisice nines neat Lo OSONTOLeor 


From the foregoing statement it will appear that there was a de. 
crease in the total receipts as compared with the preceding year of 
$3,861,236.08. This decrease was due mainly to the falling off in cash 
entries, the decrease in this item alone being $3,184,817.45. 

% ® * % e % 


RAILROADS. 
ADJUSTMENTS UNDER ACT OF MARCH 3, 1887. 


The act of March 3, 1887, authorizes and directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to immediately adjust, in accordance with the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, each of the railroad grants made by Congress, and if 
upon the adjustment, or sooner, it should appear that lands have been 
erroneously certified or patented by the United States to or for the use 
of such company, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior 
thereupon to demand a reconveyance to the United States of such lands, 
and if the company shall fail to reconvey the lands within ninety days 
it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General to commence and prosecute 
in the proper courts the necessary proceedings to cancel all such 
patents. 

This act also provides for the reinstatement of the homestead and 
pre-emption of any bona fide settler erroneously canceled on account 
of any railroad grant or the withdrawal of public lands from market. 

The adjustments are proceeding as rapidly as possible, but neces- 
sarily slow, due to the deficiency in clerical force and the delay in 
determination of questions pending before the department necessary 
for a proper adjustment. 


474. PAPERS ACCOMPANYING THE 


Of pending selections 21,660,846.88 acres have been suspended, await- 
ing the result of certain proposed legislation looking to the forfeiture 
of the lands granted opposite the portions of the roads not completed 
within the time limited by the granting acts. This policy has been fol- 
lowed in this office for about seven years. 

Upon the adjournment of the last Congress, without passing any of 
these bills, my predecessor, Mr. Stockslager, submitted the question to 
you as to whether he should continue the same policy with regard to 
these lands, or should proceed to adjust the claims of the companies 
thereto. By your indorsement, dated March 25, 1889, you directed him 
to continue the same policy “until further orders,” which you after- 
wards renewed to me orally, and which I have followed. 

The question of whether these lands shall be forfeited or not rests en- 
tirely with Congress under the rulings of the United States Supreme 
Court. It is highly important, however, that some definite action be 
taken in the premises in order that the titles to these large areas of 
public lands may be finally settled. 

Three classes of parties are interested, as well as the government. 
They are: 

(1) The granted railroad companies, which are asking that patents 
issue to them promptly. 

(2) Citizens of the various States and Territories who have purchased 
lands from the railroad companies, relying in good faith upon the grants 
of the government, and who are naturally anxious that their titles be 
confirmed by the issuance of patents to the companies. 

(3) Settlers who, on the strength of proposed forfeitures of these 
grants, have settled on unoccupied railroad lands, in anticipation of 
their restoration to the public domain, for the purpose of taking them 
under the homestead and pre-emption laws. 

In justice to these three classes of claimants it would seem proper to 
urge the Fifty-first Congress to reach some solution of the problem. If, 
by joint resolution, some expression of legislative opinion could be given 
as to whether action should be taken or not in this office on selections 
now pending, it would serve as a guide to the executive branch of the 
government. No executive officer feels like taking the responsibility 
of adjusting these selections and passing title beyond the reach of for- 
feiture bills while suc. bills ar» pending and under discussion in Con- 
gress. However well-meaning or disinterested his action might be it 
would subject him and the administration of which he might be a part 
to the charge of so far favoring railroad companies that had not com- 
plied with the letter of the law as to give them the lands they elaim in 
the face of proceedings in Congress to enforce the provisions of the law. 
I believe that Congress has so far failed to pass any act declaring a for- 
feiture of any part of granted lands coterminous with completed portions 
of the road, although the same may have been completed out of time. 

This is, by many, claimed to be an indication that it is not the legis- 
lative policy of the government to insist on a forfeiture of these grants 
when the companies in good faith build their roads, even though out 
of time. This is a matter of such magnitude, and is so important to 
the interests of the people living along the lines of land-grant roads, 
that it will doubtless enlist the attention of the Fifty-first Congress at 
an early period. 

In connection with the discussion of the question of a forfeiture of 
lands opposite portions of roads built out of time I desire to call at- 
tention to another phase of the forfeiture question about which, itseems 
to me, there should be no difference of opinion. I refer to such portions 


~ 
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of land-grants as are coterminous with those portions of roads stil un- 
completed. Fully 5,000,000 acres of land might be restored to the pub- 
lic domain by the immediate declaration of such forfeitures. The grow: 
ing scarcity of public lands and the increasing pressure of population 
upon the diminishing domain of the government indicate that it would 
be the part of wise statesmanship to provide for the needs of the peo- 
ple as far as possible. It would seem that these roads have had all the 
indulgence which justice or fair dealing would demand. 


FORFEITURE OF MICHIGAN GRANTS. 


During the past year Congress, by act of March 2, 1889, resumed the 
title to all lands heretofore Sranted to the State of Michigan by virtue 
of an act entitled “An act making a grant of alternate sections of the 
public lands to the State of Michigan, to aid in the construction of cer- 
tain railroads in said State, and for other purposes,” which took effect 
June 3, 1856, which are opposite to and coterminous with the ancom- 
pleted portion of any railroad, to aid in the construction of which said 
lands were granted or applied, and all such lands were declared to be a 
part of the public domain. Pursuant to said act, the following instrue- 
tions were given to the local officers: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1889. 
REGISTER AND RECEIVER, 
Marquette, Michigan : 

GENTLEMEN: I inclose herewith a copy of public act No. 157, entitled ‘‘An act to 
forfeit lands granted to the State of Michigan to aid in the construction of a railroad 
from Marquette to Ontonagon, in said State.”. 

In view of said act you are directed to give notice, by publication for at least 
thirty days, that the lands forfeited by said act have been restored, and that the 
books of your office are open for entry of the same at $1.25 per acre under the pre- 
emption, homestead, and other laws relating to unoffered lands. 

For the purpose of designating the limits within which lands may be effected by 
said act I have caused a diagram (copy herewith) to be prepared, showing the limits 
of the withdrawals for the Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon and the Ontona- 
gon and Brulé River railroads, in the State of Michigan, and have fixed and desig- 
nated thereon the terminal limits of the completed portion of said roads, as shown by 
certificates of the governor of said State on file in this office. The terminal limit of 
the Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon railroad is fixed in accordance with a cer- 
tificate of the governor of Michigan (now in the archives of this office), dated Feb- 
rudry 6, 1873, to the effect that said road has been constructed to L’Anse, Mich., and 
the terminal limit of the Ontouagon and Brulé River railroad is fixed in accordance 
with the certificate of the governor of the State of Michigan (now on file in this 
office), bearing date February 24, 1882, which certifies that said road has been com- 
pleted for a distance of 20 miles, ‘‘ extending from the shore of Lake Superior * * * 
to a point in section 10, of township 50 north, of range 38 west.’”? The tracts colored 
yellow on the diagram referred to represent the lands withdrawn for said companies, 
but which lie opposite to and coterminous with the uncompleted portions of said 


- road (in accordance with the terminal limits fixed as aforesaid), and which, according 


to the terms of the act, are thereby forfeited, subject to certain provisions. 

In order that the provisions of the act may be carried into effect in the disposition 
of the lands referred to, you are instructed that all entries or pre-emption filings for 
said lands must be allowed subject to the right of way or depot grounds of any rail- 
road heretofore granted through the lands embraced in such entries or filings; that 
when any of the lands forfeited have been heretofore disposed of by the proper officers 
of the United States, or under State selections, confirmed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, whon the consideration paid therefor is still retained by the government, the 
right and title of the persons holding or claiming under such disposition is confirmed: 
Provided that where the original cash purchasers are the present owners their titles 
under such purchases should be confirmed only so far as the Secretary of the Interior 
shall be satisfied that they have purchased without fraud and in the belief that they 
were thereby obtaining valid titles from the United States; also provided that such cash 
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entries or sales, or any tract in such State selection, are not confirmed, upon which 
there were bona-fide pre-emption or homestéad claims on the ist of May, 1888, arising 
or asserted by actual occupation of the land under color of the laws of the United 
States. 

Where such pre-emption and homestead claims exist they are confirmed by the act 
as against the cash entries. Where such cases arise (i. e., conflicts between cash en- 
trymen and parties,claiming actual settlement May 1, 1888) you will call upon the 
settler to furnish satisfactory evidence, after due notice to the opposing party, that 
he was so claiming the Jand and was in actual occupation of the same on the date 
named. Such evidence should be transmitted to this office for consideration, together 
with your recommendation, but in no case will you admit the homestead or pre-emp- 
tion entry prior to instructions from this office to do so, which will be given upon sat- 
isfactory evidence of settlement by the settler and the cancellation of the cash entry, 
You are instructed that under said act any persons who may have settled upon and 
are now in possession of any lands forfeited thereby, and who may desire to enter the 
same under the homestead law, shall be allowed, when making final proof, for the time 
they have already resided upon and cultivated the same. 

You will acknowledge receipt hereof without delay, and at tue proper time forward 
copies of the papers containing the notice hereby directed to be published. 


Very respectfully, 
S. M. STOCKSLAGER, 
Approved: Commissioner 
JoHN W. NOBLE, 
Secretary. 


In all cases where there were bona fide settlers on these lands at date 
of forfeiture they were given the preference right of entering the tracts 
on which they had settled, not exceeding 160 acres each. 


ONTONAGON AND BRULEE RIVER RAILROAD GRANT. 


In the order of March 13, 1889, under the forfeiting act of March 2, 
1889, an exception was made as to 20 miles of the Ontonagon and Brulé 
River road, which that company claimed to have completed prior to 
February 24, 1882. 

It having been charged before Congressional committees that said 
company had never constructed its road, as claimed, Mr. W. P. Jones, 
a reliable clerk, was detailed from this office (by order dated May 31, 
1889, and approved by you June 3, 1889), to proceed to the upper 
peninsula of Michigan for the purpose of making an actual examina- 
tion of said 20 miles of road. 

Upon his report, dated July 20, 1889, you directed me by your letter 
of August 8, 1889, to “call upon the company to show cause within 
sixty days why the grant opposite to and coterminous with the last 
8 miles of said section should not be declared forfeited and the land 
restored to entry under the act of March 2, 1880.” 

Accordingly, on August 15, 1889, I mailed the following notice to the 
secretary of said company: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1889. 

Sim: In the matter of the grant of public lands for the construction of a railroad 
from Ontovagon, in Michigan, to the Wisconsin State line, by the act of Congress of 
June 3, 1856 (11 Stats., 21), it appears that there were forfeited to the United States 
by the act of March 2, 1889 (25 Stats., 1003), all lands embraced in the said grant which 
are opposite to and coterminous with the unconstructed portion of the road. Official 
records show that a section of 20 miles is claimed to have been constructed lying 
between Ontonagon and Rockland, said State, That claim has been macte the sub- 
ject of investigation, as indicated in a communication to this office from the honor- 
able Secretary of the Interior, dated the 8th instant, a copy of which is inclosed 
herewith for your information, 

You will observe therefrom that in pursnance of such investigation I am directed 
by the Secretary to call upon your company to show cause, within sixty days, why 
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the grant opposite to and coterminous with the last 8 miles of said section should not 
be declared forfeited and the land restored to entry under the act of March 2, 1889,’ 
The purpose of this communication is to give such notice accordingly, 
You will please acknowledge the receipt hereof. 
Respectfully, 
W. M. Srons, 


Acting Commissioner. 
E. Mariner, Esq., 


Secretary Ontonagon and Brulé River Railroad Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Receipt of the notice was acknowledged by Mr. Mariner under date 
of August 22, 1889. Although these last proceedings were subsequent 
to the close of the fiscal year to which this report applies, I think the 
statement showing the complete history of this transaction is desirable. 


SWAMP LAND GRANT. 


Attention was called at full length in the annual report for last year 
to the fraucduient character of a large number of the claims for lands 
under the swamp-land grants. 

Over 50,000,000 acres of land have been claimed by the States under 
these grants. The grants have not been extended by Congress to any 
States admitted to the Union since 1850 except Minnesota and Oregon, 
and in the natural course of events it would seem that all swamp claims 
should have been presented and adjusted before this time. Yet in the 
past year additional lists to the amount of 2,010,072.03 acres were filed 
in this office. The great bulk of these new lists embraced in one list 
from the State of Florida alone 1,962,080 acres. 

In the report for 1838 (see p. 45) special mention was made of the 
frauds that had been perpetrated in regard to the claims of Florida 
under the swamp grant. There can be no doubt that large quantities 
of land, amounting to millions of acres, have been patented to this 
State erroneously as being swamp, when, in fact, they were and are 
good agricultural lands. 

It would seem that before action is taken for the approval of current 
claims by this State the lands claimed should be carefully scrutinized 
and examined by reliable agents of the government in the field, and 
that some action should be provided for by Congress to recover for the 
public domain the Jands fraudulently obtained before apy more lands 
are patented under these grants. The total area of Florida is 37,931,520 
acres, while the lists already filed trom that State amount to 22,221,469 
acres, of which amount 16,061,129.98 acres have been patented. Only 
711.59 acres were patented to Florida during the past year. 1 call at- 
tention to the fact that no lists have yet been filed for lands in that 
part of the State most notoriously swampy in character, viz, in the ex- 
treme southern part of the peninsula, in the vicinity of the Everglades. 

It is probable, therefore, that in the future several million acres more 
will be claimed of lands that may be more genuinely swampy than the 
bulk of those previously claimed. 

Tt thus appears that fully two-thirds of the public lands in the State 
have been or will be claimed as swamp, a claim which I am not pre- 
pared to admit by any means. 

Similar frauds on the government have been developed in some of 
the lists filed by the State of Minnesota. The chief of the swamp land 
division of this office is now in that State investigating a number of 
townships claimed to be swampy in character’ which are alleged to be 
fine timber and agricultural lands. 

His report, when made, will be submitted to you. 
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p | MINERAL LANDS. 


The work of examining ex parte mineral entries is in arrears about 
two and one-half years and in contest cases about two months. 

Lists of railroad selections involving 5,561,207 acres remain sus- 
pended awaiting action by the det emene on the question as to 
whether the companies shall be required to furnish nonmineral affi- 
davits or not. I can see no good reason why railroad companies 
should not comply with the same requirements as individuals, which 
is all that has been required by this office. 

There are several thousand old mining applications, some dating back 
many years, for which no entries have been made. These lands are 
segregated from the public domain, but the government has received 
no money or other benefits from such segregation. 

Asa remedy for this I would repeat and indorse the recommendation 
made in last year’s report. It would be to the advantage of the gov- 
ernment and stimulate the mining industry, by encouraging bona fide 
claimants, to require these delinquent applicants to complete their 
proofs and pay for their claims within a specified time, or submit to 
forfeiture and cancellation. 

There is another class of cases which I think should receive early 
attention as a class. I refer to the suspended entries. There are 2,129 
entries in this class. Of these 10 were made prior to the act of May 
10, 1872, and 200 were made prior to June 30,1880. Of the 2,129 about 
1,900 were suspended subsequent to June 30, 1881, and of the 1,900 over 
1,400 were suspended between the dates June 30, 1885, and July 1, 1889. 

If a re-examination of these suspended entries could be made IL be- 
lieve that many of them would be passed to patent upon the proofs 
already submitted under present rulings, and that the» requirements 
made in many others might be justly and legally modified to such an 
extent that the claimants would readily respond. 

But to make this re-examination jinal, which it should be, would re- 
quire a regulation which would compel claimants to furnish within a 
reasonable time any additional proofs called for, or submit to the can- 
cellation of their entries. 

No such regulation exists, but I would recommend that one be made. 
I would make the regulation apply to original examinations also, for, 
in justice to the claimants and for the better protection of the govern- 
ment, mineral entries should be examined as expeditiously as possible 
upon their receipt here, and patented or canceled upon failure of 
claimants, after due notice, to furnish any additional proofs that may 
be necessary to their proper adjudication. 

Protests and applications for hearings by parties claiming to have 
discovered valuable mineral deposits upon lands entered under laws 
relating to the disposal of agricultural lands, but where the patents 
have not been issued, are increasing in number, owing to some extent 
to the long delay in reaching agricultural entries for examination for 
patent. In most cases it is found necessary to order a hearing. It is 
an acknowledged hardship upon the agricultural entrymen, but one that 
the law imposes: so held by the department. 

Considering the impetus already given to the mining industry by the 
encouragement and protection nae prospectors and miners under the 
mining laws and regulations, I do not think that such industry would . 
suffer if an occasional homestead or pre-emption claimant should re- 
ceive his patent upon an entry in all respects regular when made, 
although mineral may be discovered on the land subsequent to final en- 
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try but prior to the issue of the patent. I would therefore recommend 
that a law be passed that would make a certificate of entry, regularly 
issued, a bar to any mining claim based upon a discovery made subse- 
quent tosuch entry. . 

x. # ye ier % * Ss x 


SURVEYS OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


; During the fiscal year surveys have been accepted, aftes an examina- 
at in the field and careful inspection of the returns in this office, as 
ollows : 


SS  —— —— 


States and Territories. Acres, States and Territories. Acres. & 
California... S1S00;40 | MNGVHOAs comb nacstupeaceeeces See seiliee ctor eee 
Colorado.... 3 6338; 654.:89) | New Mexico. .2...s-0ciececcereeun, 1, 654, 179. 11 
Dakota ... -| 1, 309, 661. 44 || Oregon - 77, 829. 47 
PONS ge eee aetna wena sees 3 7,493.23 || Utah.-o-.00 70,970.17 
dahomenesteser ts tn tcks ee -| 145, 073. 24 || Washington . 126, 972. 81 
LEMIEGE SE State Sees Ser aN oe enn i Ry a Wisconsin ......... 21, 82 
USA nbatae aerate Seat stats cu ueneude=:|sccectace aces 9 WYOMING 7s Susamaueceeewek cl see cee 66, 770. 34 
MNCS OLAieeraae cosa itan-sicees oees = 4, 495.70 —_—_—_-— 
DMERROUD cee eect cna cet eesecheds ccm. « _ 58.42 Total; Mb ge tesuacesss us waves] 4,544, 372. 33 
MMGMUANA conc: anus acaae sod wows n 1, 038, 131. 18 
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IRRIGATION. 


Referring to this subject and the extracts relating thereto from the 
reports of sevepal United States surveyors-general which were printed 
in the last annual report, (pages 181-184,) itis deemed proper to embody 
in this report the action taken by Congress in making appropriations 
to initiate and carry on the work of investigating the extent to which 
the arid region of the United States can be redeemed by irrigation. 

On March 20, 1888, was approved a joint resolution directing the 
Secretary of the Interior, by means of the Director of the Geological 
Survey, to investigate the practicability of constructing reservoirs for 
the storage of water in the arid region of the United States and to re- 
port to Congress. Said resolution reads as follows: 


Whereas a large portion of the unoccupied public lands of the United States is lo- 
eated within what is Known as the arid region and now utilized only for grazing 
purposes, but much of which, by means of irrigation, may be rendered as fertile and 
productive as any land in the world, capable of supporting a large population, thereby 
adding to the national wealth and prosperity ; 

Whereas all the water flowing during the summer months in many of the streams 
of the Rocky mountains, upon which chiefly the husbandman of the plains and the 
mountain valleys chieily depends for moisture for his crops, has been appropriated 
and is used for the irrigation of lands contiguous thereto, whereby a comparatively 
small area has been reclaimed; and 

Whereas there are many natural depressions near the sources and along the courses 
of these streams which may be converted into reservoirs for the storage of the surplus 
water which during the winter and spring seasons flows through the streams, from 
which reservoirs the water there stored can be drawn and conducted through prop- 
erly constructed canals, at the proper season, thus bringing large areas of land into 
cultivation and making desirable much of the public land for which there is now no 
demand; therefore be it apie: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 

* Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior, by means of the Director of 
the Geological Survey, be, and he is hereby, directed to make an examination of that 
portion of the arid regions of the United States where agricultare is carried on by 
means of irrigation, as to the natural advantages for the storage of water for irri- 
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gating purposes with the practicability of constructing reservoirs, together with the 
capacity of the streams and the cost of construction and capacity of reservoirs and 
such other facts as bear on the question of storage of water for irrigating purposes; 
and that be be further directed to report to Congress as soon as practicable the re- 
sult of such investigation. 


The act approved October 2, 1888, making appropriation for the 
sundry civil expenses of the government for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1889, contains the following item, viz: 


For the purpose of investigating the extent to which the arid region of the United 
States can be redeemed by irrigation, and the segregation of the irrigabie lands in 
such arid region, and for the selection of sites for reservoirs and other hydraulic 
works necessary for the storage and utilization of water for irrigation and the pre- 
vention of floods and overflows, and to make the necessary maps, including the pay 
of employés in field and in office, the cost of all instruments, apparatus, and mate- 
rials, and all other necessary expenses connected therewith, the work to be per- 

med by the Geological Survey, under the direction of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, the sum of one hundred thousand dollars or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary. And the Director of the Geological Survey, under the supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior, shall make a report to Congress on the first Monday in 
December of each year, showing in detail how the said money has been expended, 
the amount used for actual survey and engineer work in the field in locating sites for 
reservoirs, and an itemized account of the expenditures under this appropriation. 
And all the lands which may hereafter be designated or selected by such United 
States surveys for sites for reservoirs, ditches, or canals for irrigation purposes, and 
all the lands made susceptiblé of irrigation by such reservoirs, ditches, or canals are 
from this time henceforth hereby reserved from sale as the property of the United 
States, and shall not be subject after the passage of this act to entry, settlement, or 
occupation until further provided by law: Provided, That the President may at any 
time in his discretion, by proclamation, open any portion or all of the lands reserved 
by this provision to settlement under the homestead laws. 


The act approved March 2, 1889, making appropriation for the sundry 
civil expenses of the government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1890, contains the following additional appropriation foy irrigation Sur: 
veys, Viz: 


For the purpose of investigating the extent to which the arid region of the United 
States can be redeemed by irrigation and the segregation of irrigable lands in such 
arid region, and for the selection of sites for reservoirs and other hydraulic works nec- 
essary for the storage and utilization of water for irrigation and for ascertaining the 
cost thereof, and the prevention of floods and overflows, and to make the necessary 
maps, including the pay of employés in field and in office, the cost of all instruments, 
apparatus, and materials, and all other necessary expenses connected therewith, the 
work to be performed by the Geological Survey, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, of which sum fifty thousand 
dollars shall be immediately available; and.the Director of the Geological Survey, 
under the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, shall make a report to Con- 
gress on the first Monday in December of each year, showing in detail how the said 
money has been expended, the amount used for actual survey and engineer work in 
the field in locating sites for reservoirs, and an itemized account of the expenditures 
under this and any future appropyiation. 


In conformity with the provisions of the acts as quoted the Director 
of the United States Geological Survey has notified the Secretary of 
the Interior of the selection of the following sites for reservoir purposes, 
situate in the several States and Territories designated, all of which 
selections were approved by the department: 


Clear lake, Lake county, California, as a reservoir site, together with all lands 
situate within two statute miles of the borders of said lake at high water. Letter 
dated June 7, 1889. : . 3 

Independence lake, Nevada county, California, together with the lands bordering 
thereon, as a reservoir site. The lands iucluded in said site are situate in sections 
a 4, oe - 10, es i ae 15 east; the SE. + of section 32 and 
sections 33, 34, and 35, in townshi north, rang j iz rid 
Tetras cas ade 2 TREO, plo , range 15 east, Mount Diablo meridian, 

Donner lake, Nevada county, California, together with the lands adjacent thereto 
as a reservoir site, The lands included in said site aro situate in sections 10, 11, 12; 
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13, 14, 15, 22, 23, 24, township 17 north, range 15 east, and sections, 7, 8,517,118 19; 
20, township 17 north, range 16 east, Mount Diablo meridian, California. Letter 
dated August 5, 1889. 

Webber lake, Sierra county, California, together with the lands bordering thereon, 
as a reservoir site. The lands included in gaid site are situate in sections 20, 21, 22, 
27, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34, township 19 north, range 14 east, Mount Diablo meridian, Cali- 
fornia. Letter dated August 5, 1889. ' 

Twin lakes, Lake county, Colorado, as reservoir sites, together with all lands situate 
within 2 statute miles of the borders of said lakes at high water. These lakes are in 
close proximity to each other, and are located in sections 15 to 22, inclusive, town- 
ship 11 south, range 80 west. Letter dated July 8, 1889. 

Sam Pitch river, San Pete county, Utah, the lands included in said proposed site 
being situate in sections 16, 21, 28, 32, and 33, township 18 south, range2 east. Letter 
dated July 18, 1889. 

Bear lake, Utah, as a reservoir site, together with all lands adjacent thereto and 
within 2 statute miles of the borders of said lake at high water. The lands to be 
segregated are included in townships 13, 14, and 15 north, ranges 5 and 6 east, Salt 
Lake meridian, Utah. Letter dated July 19,1889. 

Bear lake, Bear lake county, Idaho, as a reservoir site, together with all lands 
situate within 2 statute miles of the borders of said lake at high water. The lands 
to be segregated are included in townships 12 to 16, inclusive, south, ranges 43 and 44 
east, Boisé meridian, Idaho. Letter dated July 19, 1889. 

Montana.—Sections 21 and 22, township 9 north, range 2 east; section 12, township 
9 north, range 2 west; sections 7 and 8, township 9 north, range 3 west; sections 18 
and 19, township 18 north, range 6 west; sections 13 and 24, township 18 north, range 
7 west; sections 5 and 8, township 22 north, range 4 east; all of townsbip 22 north, 
range 3 east; all of township 26 north, range 7 west; and section 17, township 25 
north, range 6 west. Letter dated July 19, 1889. These lands are located in Meagher, 
Jefferson, Lewis and Clarke, and Choteau counties. 

Sevier river, Millard county, Utah, as a reservoir site, the lands therein being sit- 
uate in sections 2, 3, 10, 11, 14, and 15, township 17 south, range 7 west, Salt Lake 
meridian. Letter dated July 26, 1889. 

Rio Grande river, above the site of E] Paso, N. Mex., as an international dam and 
reservoir: all public lands on the right bank of the Rio Grande river, between the 
Mexican boundary line and a point 20 miles above that boundary line and extending 
4 miles west of said*right bank, reserved from entry and sale. Said lands are situate 
in townships 26, 27, and 28 south, range 2 east, and townships 26 to 29, inclusive, 
south, range 3 east, Las Cruces district. Letters dated July 13 and 30, 1889. 


The following circular was issued in compliance with your instruc- 
tions. As the subject-matter of the same relates to the arid lands 
reserved for reservoir purposes the insertion of a copy of the circular 
in this connection is deemed appropriate : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 5, 1889. 
Registers and Receivers, United States Land Offices : 

GENTLEMEN: Information having reached this department that. parties are en. 
deavoring to make filings on arid lands reserved for reservoirs, irrigating ditches, 
and canals, and for the purpose of controlling the waters of lakes and rivers and 
their tributaries in the arid regions, [am directed by the Hon. Secretary of the In- 
terior to call your special attention to the act of Congress approved October 2, 1883, 
U.S. Statutes at Large, volume 25, page 526, as follows: ; ? : 

‘For the purpose of investigating the extent to which the arid region of the United 
States can be redeemed by irrigation, and the segregation of the irrigable lands in 
such arid region, and for the selection of sites for reservoirs and other hydraulic 
works necessary for the storage and utilization of water for irrigation and the pre- 
vention of floods and overflows, and to make the necessary maps, including the pay 
of employés in field and in office, the cost of all instruments, apparatus, and mate- 
rials, and all other necessary expenses connected therewith, the work to be performed 
by the Geological Survey, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars or so much thereof as may be necessary. And 
the Director of the Geological Survey, under the supervision of the Secretary of the 
Interior, shall make a report to Congress on the first Monday in December of each 
year, showing in detail how the said money has been expended, the amount used for 
actual survey and engineer work in the field in locating sites for reservoirs, and an 
itemized account of the expenditures under this appropriation. And all the lands 
which may hereafter be designated or selected by such United States surveys for 
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sites for reservoirs, ditches, or canals for irrigation purposes, and all the lands made - 
susceptible of irrigation by such reservoirs, ditches, or canals, are from this time 
henceforth hereby reserved from sale as the property of the United States, and shall 
not be subject after the passage of this act to entry, settlement, or occupation until 
further provided by law: Provided, ‘That the President, at any time, in his discretion, 
by proclamation, may open any portion or all of the lands reserved by this provision 
to settlement under the homestead laws.” j 

The object sought to be accomplished by the foregoing provision is unmistakable. 
The water sources and the arid lands that may be irrigated by the system of national 
irrigation are now reserved, to be hereafter, when redeemed to agriculture, trans- 
ferred to the people of the Territories in which they are situated for homesteads, 
The act of Congress and common justice require that they should be faithfully pre- 
served for these declared purposes. 

The statute provides that all lands which may hereafter be designated or selected 
by the Geological Survey as sites for reservoirs, ditches, or canals for irrigating pur- 
poses, and all lands made susceptible of irrigation by such reservoirs, ditches, or 
canals, are since the passage of said act absolutely reserved from sale as property of 
the United States, and shall not be subject after the passage of the act to entry, 
settlement, or occupation until further provided by law or the President, by procla- 
mation, may open said lands to settlement. 

Neither individuals nor corporations have a right to make filings upon any lands 
thus reserved, nor can they be permitted to obtain control of the lakes and streams 
that are susceptible of uses for irrigating purposes. 

You will therefore immediately cancel all filings made since October ¥, 1888, on 
such sites for reservoirs, ditches, or canals for irrigating purposes, and all lands that 
may be susceptible of irrigation by such reservoirs, ditches, or canals, whether made 
by individuals or corporations, and you will hereafter receive no filings upon any 
such lands. 

This order you will carry into effect without delay. 

Respectfully, 
W. M. Sronz, 
Acting Commissioner. 


In his annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, the 
United States surveyor-general for Idaho refers to the subject of irri- 
gation in that Territory as follows: 


Since my last annual report the subject of irrigation in Idaho upon a large séale. 
with aid from the government, is attracting the generous consideration of Congress 
and the enthusiastic co-operation of our citizens. On February 23 last I submitted 
a report to the department upon the feasibility of irrigating, and thus reclaiming, 
three or four millions of acres of the Snake River valley by means of a canal along 
the foot-hills on either side from near Eagle Rock, on the Utah and Northern rail- 
road, to the vicinity of Weiser, Idaho, on the Oregon Short Line railway, and urged 
the importance of a survey, for the purpose of getting the necessary data whereon to 
base an opinion as to the practicability of the plan and an estimate of the cost. 

Sots in accordance with my suggestion Major Powell has begun this important 
work. 

Corps of United States engineers, under the direction of the Bureau of Geological 
Survey, have commenced operations in the Upper Snake River valley. Through the 
efforts of Governor Shoup, of this Territory, and myself, statistical information is being 
collected in every county by surveyors, deputy mineral surveyors, and well-informed 
citizens, by means of which this office will be enabled to compile very full and re- 
liable data for the use of the United States Senate Committee on Itrieation, which 
will hold a session in Boisé city next month. a‘ , 

Enough has already been reported to warrant the belief that more than six millions 
of acres can easily be reclaimed from dry, arid plains and made to produce from $30 
to $50 worth of hay,-grain, and vegetables per acre. 

The large yield from these lands is the result not only of the control of the water 
supply, the early seed-time, and the certain maturity at harvest, but also of the adap- 
tability of the soil itself. In the eastern States thei subsoils are mostly aluming 
and clay shale, whilst our Rocky mountains are largely a basaltic formation and our 
soil the same, thus containing much silica, magnesia, and lime, with abundant alkali 
everywhere. No commercial fertilizers will ever be needed here, for the irrigation 
ere come laden abundantly with just what is wanted to form a ‘soil inexhaustibly 
ertile. 

Except upon the mountain plateaus, which must remain uninhabited because of 
the great snowfall, the climate of Idaho is more equable and pleasant than in Ohio 
Indiana, and Mlinois. No sunstrokes ever occur, nor great storms of wind orrain, - 

Without this comprehensive system of canals and storage reservoirs to bring the 
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abundant waters upon this wide extent of arid plains, Idaho has now nearly reached 
its limit in agricultural prosperity. The homestead grants by Congress yet left on 
the public domain are no longer of value, and the grants of school lands and lands 
for educational and charitable purposes will remain a worthless boon. 

Although it is not one of the duties of this office by statutory act nor by any de- 
partmental regulation to take action in the watter of irrigation, yet through the 
information collected in this office from the public surveys already made and the 
numerous applications of citizens for additional surveys a report upon this subject 
of vital interest to the General Land Office it is hoped is not inappropriate. 

The liberal grants of right of way for ditches by Congress and the moro liberal 
legislation of this Territory authorizing the appropriation of water rights appear to 
have been made with the single view of utilizing the water in the gulchés for min- 
ing purposes, not for large rivers covering the homesteads of @ dense population, A 
man may now ‘‘file upon” an unlimited amount of water, post up and record his no- 
tice, and hold it indefinitely by a mere semblance of possession. 

As the government is likely to inaugurate this work of vital necessity speculators 
will not be slow in securing these easily-obtained water rights, to the jeopardy of 
the project itself, to the glutting of court proceedings, and not unlikely to the reme- 
dies of mobs and violence. 

The irrigation and reclamation of the arid lands of the West should be undertaken 
by the government, or the lands be granted to the respective States and Territories 
upon such terms and conditions as will assure the construction of necessary canals 
and reservoirs for reclaiming all of the lands possible. : 

When thus reclaimed those lands in Idaho will support a dense population, afford 
homes for thousands of settlers, and be a source of wealth to their possessots and of 
revenue to the government, both State and national. / 

The immediate enhancement in the value of lands now a desert waste would be so 
great as to far more than refund the cost of irtigation, and the work is of such char- 
acter as should be undertaken either by the federal government or by the Territory 
or State, in order that the greatest good might result to the greatest number. 

No more profitable investment for a portion of the Treasury surplus could be de- 
vised than that herein outlined. 


In his annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, the 
United States surveyor-general for Nevada describes at some length 
the arid regions of that State and the beneficial results which will ensue 
from the storage of Water in the several localities named, as also the 
natural reservoirs or lakes and other facilities which can be utilized 
under the provisions of the act approved October 2, 1888. In view of 
the valuable information contained in said report regarding the subject 
of irrigation the following extracis are herewith appended: 


While the State has such a wide range as to crops its productive qualities as to 
quantity are limited by reason of the great lack of water, the rainfall being limited 
throughout the ereater part of its area to the winter rains and snowfall; and about 
all the water used for irrigation purposes is derived from snow stored upon the sum- 
mits and ravines of the highest mountain ranges, which, melting slowly, comes down 
to the plains at the bases of the mountains, and then is caught and led by ditches to 
the fields prepared for its use. ; 

There are two distinct regions of the State which receive an annual average of 15 
inches of rainfall. One, comprising the north halves of Washoe and Humboldt 
counties, lies in the northwestern quarter of the State, and reaches eastward to the 
Quin River valley. The other lies in the southwestern part of Elko and the eastern 
portion of White Pine counties, and ranges westward from the east line of the State 
as far as the town of Hureka, and includes the Ruby Mountain range. Had these 
two regions a continuous subsoil of clay I have no doubt but that all kinds of crops 
adapted to the latitudes could be raised without much aid from a system of irriga- 
tion. : 

But as is the case in many other parts of the State the subsoil consists of loose beds 
of gravel, thus permitting the water on the surface to rapidly disappear therefrom. 
Hence an irrigation system in these two regions will certainly meet with the greatest 
success, and will produce the greatest aggregate result. 

The balance of the State receives less than 15 inches of rainfall per year and some 
parts much Jess. Yet within the limits of these drier regions are found the most ex- 
tensive and flourishing farming communities of the State, all that portion bordering 
on the Sierra Nevadas being supplied from the eternal snows found packed into the 
ravines between the lofty crags and summits of that grand mountain chain. a 

Impounding water for the purpose of the agriculturist has been but little practiced 


‘within this State. Some notable examples exist, however, in which water stored by 
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dams in the mountain gorges has been brought many miles in ditches constructed for 
the purpose, and by its vivifying influence large tracts of land, several sections in 
extent, have been brought under cultivation, yielding crops to the value of not less 
than $40 per acre, where before the improvements were made nothing but sage-brush 
grew, and where it was impossible to grow anything else for the want of water, the 
rainfall at the best being but a few inches per year. 

The proprietor informs me that at first it required a depth of water equal to 44 
feet, applied over the whole tract, to moisten it sufficiently to sprout the seed. He 
was surprised at the fact, and upon sounding a well 90 feet deep in about the center 
of the tract he found that he was filling the subsoil! at that depth fullof water. Since 
that time the land has not required so much water. 

I examined the locality, and found it, like so many of the valleys in this State, 
possessing a deep subsoil of gravel. 

A clay subsoil would not have required so much water for the whole crop season. 

In a few localities alfalfa is raised without irrigation. This is where the water 
supply is certain, and flows naturally down from the adjacent mountains in an under-. 
current and is received by a clay subsoil. In these same localities it is possible to 
raise the small grains without artificial water supply. 


In connection with the subject of irrigation the United States sur- 
veyor-general for Nevada has embodied in his annual report a number 
of interesting letters from residents in various localities of the State 
descriptive of the class and character of the lands in Elko, White Pine, 
Lincoln, Nye, Esmeraida, and other counties in different parts of the 
State of Nevada, and their natural products and capabilities wherever 
water can be had for irrigation purposes. 
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FRAUDULENT ENTRIES. 
‘COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE OF WITNESSES. 


During the year there have been fewer new cases of fraudulent en 
tries reported than heretofore. 

The greatest difficulty the special agents have had to contend with 
in investigating alleged fraudulent entries is to procure the attendance 
of their witnesses at the hearings before the local land officers. Asa 
rule they have little difficulty in obtaining information from settlers 
and others relative to cases under investigation, and generally obtain 
the affidavits of such persons; but when they are summoued to appear 
as witnesses before the registers and receivers it is an entirely different 
matter. This may be attributed to three causes: (1) intimidation of 
government witnesses by parties interested in the land in dispute; (2) 
unwillingness of parties to testify against their neighbors openly; and 
(3) indifference of parties, who think they have done enough when they 
have given the agent the information on which to base his report. 

As a remedy for this evil I earnestly recommend that Congress be 
asked to pass a law giving registers and receivers authority to issue 
subpeenas compelling witnesses to appear before them (or commission- 
ers appointed by them to take testimony) to testify in land cases; and 
in case of failure to answer the summons that the registers and receiv- 
ers certify such fact to the United States district judge, to whom au- 
thority should be given to fine such person for contempt of court in 
refusing to respond to the summons. If such authority were given it 
would be of incalculable assistance to the government and of great aid to 
individual contestants, who sometimes fail because of their inability to 
cause the attendance of material witnesses; and for the same reasons as 
with contestants it is but justice that claimants should have the benefit 
of such a law. 
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; Special agents report that efforts have been made by certain wealthy 
individuals and corporations to fraudulently acquire title to large tracts 
of coal lands in violation of law and existing departmental regulations 
thereunder, with a view to monopolizing the valuable coal lands of the 
public domain in certain localities, and thereby defeating the purpose 
of Congress in restricting the acreage of land which may be entered by 
an individual or association. 

The methods pursued may be illustrated by cases reported in the 
State of Colorado and in Wyoming and Washington Territories. In the 
Colorado case a certain individual and his associates made six hundred 
and ninety coal declaratory statements for lands in the southern part of 
the State in the names of persons who had never seen the lands. They 
first prepared and had printed for their own use blank forms of coal 

_ declaratory statements from which was omitted the important allega- 
tion required by the statute that the applicant ‘had opened and im- 
proved a valuable coal mine” on the land. 

Contracts were then made with various parties to furnish them the 
description of coal lands upon which they could make filings, the con- 
trivers stipulating to do all necessary development work and to repre- 
Sent the applicants at the local land office, and in many cases agreeing 
to sell the lands within twelve months at a price that would yield a 
profit of $10 per acre to claimants, the latter contracting to sell their 
respective claims upon stipulated conditions. In many instances there 
were no surface indications of coal and it could not possibly have been 
reached except by sinking a shaft to the depth of 200 feet or more, and 
its existence at that depth was exceedingly doubtful, yet the parties 
allege in their affidavits, as to labor and improvements, that they had 
sunk a shatt of only 5feet. This so-called ‘‘ shaft” being in most cases 
simply a hole in the ground from which about a cubic yard of earth had 
been taken, and in some instances one such hole at the common corner 
of four claims was made to do duty for them all. The parties in whose 
names the declaratory statements were filed were not required to do 
any work or expend any money, and their profits in the transaction 
were to be in consideration of the use of their names. 

The instigators of this attempted fraud, it is alleged, boasted that they 
had negotiated a sale of 110,000 acres of these lands to an eastern syn- 
dicate, and their commissions in the deal would amount to $550,000. 
By the discovery, however, of the scheme in its incipiency, this office 
was enabled to defeat it. The declaratory statements were rejected 
and the instigator of the fraudulent transaction disbarred from practic- 
ing before the local land offices. Notwithstanding all of this it is re- 
ported that other parties are endeavoring to obtain title to the lands 
by similar methods. 

In the Wyoming case a company was organized for the purpose of 
getting title to certain unsurveyed coal lands in the western part of the 
Territory, and of building a railroad to transport the coal to market. 
The headquarters of the company were in New York city, where all of 
its financial affairs were managed. Anexpert was employed who sub- 
mitted a favorable report, and it was decided that the agent of the com- 
pany should secure control of all of ‘said coal lands if possible. The 
agent located about 2,600 acres of the lands and placed men thereon to 
hold possession. Afterwards he bought out a large number of indi- 
viduals who had previously made locations on other coal lands in that 
vicinity, paying therefor from $8,000 to $10,000. Upon the lands being 
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surveyed the agent proceeded to file declaratory statements thereon in 
the names of non-residents of the Territory, who had executed powers 
of attorney authorizing him to act for them in all matters pertaining to 
their claims, the understanding and agreement being that if title tosuch 
lands should be acquired under the filings the lands were to become 
the property of the company, who was to pay all expenses. As these 
filings expired others were substituted in their place under similar 
powers of attorney. 

In this way the company held possession of the lands for seven or 
eight years, during all of which time the officers of the company in New 
York city were carrying on negotiations with capitalists for the pur- 
pose of obtaining money to purchase the lands and to construet the 
railroad to transport the coal. The deliberate and systematic plans 
devised and carried on to evade the law and hold possession of the 
lands until they could be finally entered for the benefit of the parties 
to whom the company might sell were fully and minutely detailed by 
the agent of the company who instigated the scheme and conducted the 
operations in the field. A disagreement having arisen between this 
agent and the other officers of the company the former was discharged, 
and the original design appears to have been abandoned or changed, or 
at least the evidence of its continuance could not be obtained. A por- 
tion of the lands, however, were subsequently entered by some of the 
individuals in whose names the last batch of filings were made and by 
other persons who had not made filings. 

In the Washington Territory case the lands appear to have been first 
entered in good faith by various homestead settlers before the discovery 
of coal. After the allowance of the entries the coal operators learned 
of the existence of valuable coal and immediately sent out their agents 
to defeat the claims of the settlers and to obtain, if possible, the relin- 
quishment of their entries. By means of false representations and in- 
timidation the claimants were induced or compelled to relinquish all of 
their rights to the government in consideration of a small money bonus 
and an agreement to deed back to them, when the title was acquired 
under the coal law, the surface of the land. After the execution of the 
relinquishments the services of other persons were secured, and in some 
cases the homesteaders themselves were persuaded to go to the loeal 
office and’ make cash entries of the relinquished tracts, irrevocable pow- 
ers of attorney having previously been given to the agents or their 
principals authorizing them to dispose of the lands. All expenses were 
paid by the agents. 

In this way large bodies of coal :ands, which will eventually be of 
great value, are being illegally appropriated; and the guards and re- 
strictions in the law as it now stands are entirely insufficient to prevent 
such appropriation and the entry and monopoly of the public coal lands 
by unscrupulous speculators or corporations. The rapid destruetion of 
the forests and the scarcity of wood will leave the settlers in the arid 
regions of the West without fuel, unless the government coal lands are 
preserved and disposed of or controlled in such a manner. as to secure 
to them coal at reasonable rates. This is indispensable to the future 
welfare and prosperity of many of the western States and Territories, 
and the power to accomplish such a purpose is being gradually weak- 
ened, if not entirely destroyed or taken away, by allowing the lands to 
go directly into the hands of railroad and other corporations through 
names of nominal eutrymen and without any restrictions as to disposi- 
tion of the coal. 

1 would therefore recommend that a thorough geological survey be 
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authorized by Congress, and made under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, of all public lands supposed to contain valuable coal, 
and that the Secretary be given diseretionary powers. to reserve from 
Sale all or any portion of said lands; and if he deem it advisable and in 
the interest of the people residing in the locality of the lands, to lease 
for a period of years the lands so reserved upon such conditions and 
restrictions as will compel the lessees to furnish settlers with coal at 
moderate prices. The law regulating the sale of coal lands should also 
be amended by making it a felony for any person to enter into a con- 
tract or an agreement having for its object the entry of said lands or 
the appropriation or reservation of the same by means of coal declara- 
tory statements for the use or benefit of a person other than the nom- 
inal claimant. iy 


TIMBER DEPREDATION 


The rapid exhatstion of the most valuable timber on the public lands 
makes this subject, in my opinion, one of the most important requiring 
consideration by this administration. 

While most strenuous efforts have been made by this office to puta 
stop to the unlawful appropriation of public timber by unscrapulous 
: corporations for purposes of speculation and sale, but little has been 

accomplished, owing principally to two causes. viz, the want of active 
co-operation heretofore on the part of the officers of the Department of 
Justice, and the diverse and conflicting decisions rendered by the courts 
upon identical questions. 

The several laws relating to the public timber appear to be imper- 
fectly understood by many whose duty it is to enforce them. — 

Numerous petitions are annually received at this offiee for permission 
to procure timber from the public lands for certain purposes or under 

3 certain conditions, which the law in express terms prohibits; and in 
some instances the petitions are indorsed recommending that the same 
: be granted by men who were instrumental in passing the laws. 

The public at large seemingly fail to comprehend that the duties of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office are purely exeentive. He 
can not violate the laws of the land himself nor can he authorize or 
permit others to do so, but he must, so far as he is able, enforce them. 
This lack of comprehension is owing in a great measure tothe ambigu- 
ous wording of some of the laws and the numerous contradictory con- 
structions placed thereon by the courts as well as by former heads of 
this department. 

Section 2461, United States Revised Statutes, provides that it shall 
be unlawful for any person to ext or remove, or to cause, or procure, or 
aid, or assist, or be employed in cutting or removing any timber from 
- any lands of the United States “with intent to export, dispose of, use 

or employ the samein any manner whatsoever, other than for the use 
of the navy of the United States.” : 

There is no possible excuse for misunderstanding that law. Hf prop- 
erly enforced it provides full and ample protection for th¢ timber upon 

- the public lands, and if it alone were in force to-day public timber 

would cease to be an article of trafic and speculation. 

In the land grants to several railroads it is provided that the roads 
shall have the right to take from public lands adjacent to the line of 
the roads the timber necessary for the construction thereof; and the act 

7 of March 3, 1875 (chapter 152, supplement to Revised Statutes), extended 
; this right to ail right-of-way railroads upon complying with certain 
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conditions. One road only (the Denver and Rio Grande railroad) is 
authorized by law to take timber for repairs. Jes 

Under color of these laws millions of feet of public timber have been 
unlawfully appropriated; the elastic term “adjacent to the line of road” 
being held to extend to any distance from which timber could be pro- 
cured, and the term “construction purposes” being held to apply not 
only to the road-bed proper, bridges, etc., but to station houses, depots, 
snow-sheds, ete. 

The vague and indefinite wording of the act of June 3, 1878 (20 Stat., 
88), authorizing the residents of certain States and Territories and 
other mineral districts to procure timber from public mineral lands for 
“ building, agricultural, mining, and other domestic purposes,” opened 
the flood-gate to the unlawful procurement of timber from public lands 
and has resulted in the destruction of some of the finest forests in the 
world. 

Referring to this act Judge Deady, in the case of United States vs. 
Smith (2 Fed. Rep., 487), stated as follows: 


The act is very loosely and unskillfully drawn, and abounds in unnecessary and 
indefinite phrases and clauses of the and-so-forth character. 

And Justice Miller, in the case of E. E. Bolles Wooden Ware Com- 
pany vs. United States, referring to the same act, remarked: 

Its [the government’s] liberality in allowing trees to be cut on its land for mining, 
agricultural, and other specified uses has been used to screen the lawless depredator 
who destroys and sells for profit. 

In the case of United States vs. Milo J. Legg eé ai., Montana (L. 
O. Report, 1887, p. 480), the court held that parties who cut timber under 
authority of,said act must be able to prove ‘‘ by a preponderance of 
evidence that the lands from which the same was cut are more valuable 
for the mineral than for any other purpose.” While in the case of the 
United States vs. Edwards, district court, Colorado, Judge Hallett, June 
term, 1889, the court held in effect that parties could cut timber under 
authority of said act upon any public land that was not agricultural 
and returned as mineral. 

In my opinion the act of June 3, 1878, in so far as the interests of the 
community at large are concerned, is the most unfortunate act relat- 
ing to the public timber that has ever been enacted. Mineral exists 
principally in the mountainous districts, where the lands are inter- 
spersed with gulches and narrow ravines, the headwaters of the streams 
and rivers which run through the valleys below. These mountains and 
high lands are during the winter months covered with deep snow and 
ice, which, during the spring and early summer months, melt away and 
irrigate the valleys. To insure the gradual melting of this snow and 
ice and secure the valleys from inundation which would result from 
the sudden melting of the same, nature has provided in the trees and 
undergrowth of the steep mountain sides protection against the fierce 
sun’s rays and waste of water by evaporation. The destruction of this 
natural protection is authorized and encouraged by the act referred to, 
and the inundations and floods which from time to time devastate por- 
tions of our country are the results which follow. 

It is safe to say that the loose and indefinite wording of the acts au- 
thorizing railroad companies to take timber from public lands for con- 
struction purposes, and residents of Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Dakota, Idaho, Montana, and other mineral 
districts, to take timber from public mineral lands for domestic pur- 
poses, has caused the unnecessary, wasteful, and improvident destrue- 
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tion of extensive forests, and the rights and interest of the people at 
large demand their repeal. 

I have referred to the above laws and to the variable constructions: 
they are liable to for the purpose of showing the department the diffi- 
culties in the way of protecting the public timber. What I suggest is 
that language conferring these important rights should be so specific 
and clear as to avoid any possible misconstruction. In my opinion the 
enactment of an entirely new, plain, concise, and unmistakable law rela- 
tive to the public timber, in which its use as an article of traffic and for 
the purpose of speculation and sale shall be prohibited in definite and 
specific terms, and the repeal of all laws regarding public timber now 
in force, are imperatively necessary. 

The question has been before Congress for several sessions, and nu- 
merous bills on the subject have been under consideration, but have 
failed of final action. Further delay in this matter can but be attended 
with serious results in the near future. It is accordingly urgently de- 
manded that due measures be taken at an early date to secure by leg- 
islative action proper provision in this matter for the interest of present 
settlers and coming generations. 


OPENING OF OKLAHOMA, 


The most important event for several years in the administration of 
the affairs of this bureau was the opening of the Oklahoma country, 
in the Indian Territory, to settlement and entry on April 22, 1889. 

Copies of the President’s proclamation and the departmental] orders 
issued thereunder, providing for the disposal of these lands, will be 
found in their proper place, in appendix ‘‘C” of this report, together 
with abstracts of such of the important decisions on questions arising 
in Oklahoma as are deemed of public interest. 

Tor the purpose of assisting the registers and receivers in properly 
opening the two new offices, Guthrie and Kingfisher Station, four clerks 
were detailed from this office by my predecessor, with your approval, . 
to go to the two offices and be present on the day of opening and as 
long thereafter as their services might be required. 


OKLAHOMA 'TOWNSITES. 


Section 13 of the act of March 2, 1889, contains the following provis- 
ion respecting townsites in Oklahoma: | 

The Secretary of the Interior may, after said prociamation and not before, permit 
entry of said lands for townsites, under sections twenty-three hundred and eighty- 


seven and twenty-three hundred and eighty-eight of the Revised Statutes, but no such 
entry shall embrace more than one-half section of land. 


Inasmuch as sections 2387 and 2388 of the Revised Statutes designate 
certain officials who alone can apply to make townsite entries, and as 
no Territorial or State government exists in that Territory having au- 
thority to provide for such officials, it was held by my predecessor that 
no such entries can be allowed there until further legislation is had. _ 

The following letter to Senator Vest shows the situation in this 
respect: 

WasuiInaton, D. C., April 5, 1889. 
Hon. G. G. VEST, 
United States Senate: 

Sir: I have the honor to return herewith the letter which you recently left in this 
office, addressed to you by H. 8S. Wicks, esq., dated at Kansas city, Mo., the 1st in- 
stant, about townsites in Oklahoma, Indian Territory, and in reply thereto have to 
state as follows, viz: Ta 

The act of Congress of March 2, 1889 (Public No. 155,) which is the only legislation 
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providing for disposing of lands in the Indian Territory as part of the pope domain, 
enacts that townsite entries may be alowed under sections 2387 and 2383, United 
States Revised Statutes. (See inclosed circular of April 1, 1889.) The provisions of | 
said sections 2387 and 2388, under which only such entries can be admitted, are ex- 
plained in subdivision 111, on pages 4 and 5, of official circular of July 9, -18¢6, copy 
inclosed. 

In reference to the specific questions by Mr. Wicks’s letter I have to state: 

(1) That the Oklahoma lands are all surveyed, and any claims for townsite pur- 
poses therein under said sections 2387 and 2888 must be for the tracts actually set- 
tled upon and occupied by the inhabitants according to the proper legal subdivisions 
established by such surveys. Hence no plats or surveys-of the townsites will be 
required for the purpose of entry at the district land office, and the land so occupied 
must be identified as the tract applied for by the proper proof, specified on page 5 of 
said circular of July 9, 1886, which must be submitted to the district land officers. 

(2) No measures can be taken on the land for establishing a town prior to 12 o’elock 
noon of the 22d instant, when for the first time the land becomes open for settlement 
under the proclamation. 

(3) It will be seen by reference to sections 2387 and 2388, as given in circular of 
July 9, 1886, that they reqitire for effecting a townsite entry that the town shall be 
incorporated, in which case the entry must be made by the corporate authorities, for 
which the mayor may act; or if the town is not incorporated that the judge of the 
county court for the county in which such town is situated shall make entry, 

As it appears that there are neither laws for incorporating towns nor county or- 
ganizations now existing in Oklahoma, it does not appear to be feasible for entries 
to be effected under said sections while this condition continues, and should applica- 
tions therefor be made to the district officers under said sections, but, in the absence 
of officials properly qualified to make entry in trust for the inhabitants according to 
the provisions thereof, the register and receiver are directed, in circular of April 1, 
Nit to report the same and await further instructions before allowing entry of the 
ands. 

The legal prerequisites to the establishment of towns, or their Incorporation as 
such, are dependent upon local laws after entry is allowed under said sections 2387 
and 2388 in trust for the inhabitants. The execution of such trust as to the disposal 
of the lots in such town and the proceeds of the sales thereof is to be conducted un- 
der such regulations as may be prescribed by the legislative authority of the State or 
Territory. (See said section 2387.) As an example of such legislation reference may 
be made to the compiled laws of Kansas. (Dassler, 1881, 972 and 973.) 

While there appears to be no means by which townsite entries may be effected, and 
the method of proceeding thereafter determined as to the rights of the inhabitants 
in Oklahoma, until legislative provision is made for the proper town and county or- 
ganizations and for the execution of the trust as contemplated in said sections 2387 
and 2388, any lands actually selected as the site of city or town, or any lands actually 
settled and occupied for purposes of trade and business and not for agriculture, by 
bona fide inhabitants, are in a state of reservation from disposal under the homestead 
laws, by sections 2258 and 2289, United States Revised Statutes, which will operate . 
to preserve the claims of the inhabitants of towns from interposing adverse rights of 
settlers until such time as they may be enabled to secure the right title to their lots 
under future legislation. 

Very respectfully, 
8. M. STOCKSLAGER, 
_ Commissioner. 


Thirteen applications for townsite entries have been made in the 
Guthrie district and seventeen in the Kingfisher Station district, 
making thirty in all in the Territory. Of these applications eight have 
been rejected by this office on account of gross informality, and twenty- 
two remain without definitive action. 

It is highly important to the citizens of these various localities that 
some means be furnished at as early a date as possible for the settlement 
of their titles. This can only be done by Congressional action. 
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BaP PUBLIC LAND STRIP. 
The opening of Oklahoma has increased the anxiety of the inhabit- 
ants of the narrow strip of public land just west of the Indian Territory, 
and commonly known as “No Man’s Land,” for some legislation in their 
behalf. Iam in receipt of numerous petitions and memorials on the 
subject, and I desire to urge as strongly as I can the importance of 
calling the attention of Congress to this matter. 

The following petition, signed by Thomas P. Braidwood and eighty- 
nine others and addressed to the President, states the condition of that 
partof the country so clearly that I submit it, with my full indorsement: ’ 


- BEAVER, PuBLic LAND STRIP, 
Indian Territory, May 22, 1889. 
. To His Excellency Hon. Buns. Harrison, 

| President United States of America, Washington, D. C.: 


4 We, the undersigned citizens and residents of the Public Land Strip, commonly 
called ‘‘No Man’s Land,” being that portion of land lying between the Indian Terri- 
tory on the east, New Mexico on the west, Kansas and Colorado on the north, and 
; Texas on the south, and containing about 3,600,000 acres, would respectfully state: 
That we have a population of about 15,000, the most of whom are iaw-loving and. 
law-abiding people. That we have villages and towns building up, schools and 
churches in operation, and farmers tilling the soil and creating homes for themselves 
and their posterity, but itis all dono under ‘‘ squatters rights” only, and we labor 
oh at great disadvantages. The money appropriated by Congress a few years ago to 
survey this country was exhausted before the survey was completed, and we are 
without land laws. Weshould be placed on at least an equal footing with other 
a portions of the public domain under the law. Oklahoma, as an instance, containing 
1,800,000 acres, only haif our size, was recently opened up with these benefits. We 
; stand in urgent need of the extension of the land laws over our land, and land offices 
; established, so that we may begin title to our homes, We only ask what is our 
right and justly due us as American citizens. 
Therefore we earnestly request that in your call for an extra session of Congress, if 
you should in your wisdom call one, you embody owr necessities as a part of the rea- 
sons for the extra session, so that these points will be considered. If there should be 
i no extra session of Congress, we pray that in your message to the next regular ses- 
sion you call attention to and impress upon that body the urgent need we have of 
the survey being completed, a land district established, and land offices located, for 
_ all of which we shall be profoundly grateful. 

This petition is indorsed by Hon. P. B. Plumb, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Lands, as follows: 

These people should have the laws extended over their country. This would have 
been done long since but for the action of those who represented them at Washing- 
ton, who said nothing was desired except ia connection with Oklahoma. 

-I call attention to the fact that before these lands can be opened to 
, entry the survey must be completed. The township and range lines 
/ have almost all been run, and they are marked by substantial iron 
posts placed every two miles, but the section lines have not been estab- 
lished. Certainly a tract of agricultural land on which there are 15,000 
settlers should be surveyed. A careful estimate ef the cost of com- 
; pleting the survey of this strip shows that $50,000 will amply suffice. 
I have therefore submitted an estimate for a special appropriation of 
that sum for this purpose, to be immediately available, and not to be 
included in the general appropriation for surveying public lands, as 
this work was not taken into consideration in making the estimate for 
such general appropriation. 
4 * %* % * % x * 


I can not close this report without acknowledging my high obliga-' 
tions to the employés of this office, male and female, for their great 
industry, their prompt and always cheerful obedience to orders, and 
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their faithful attention to the various laborious duties assigned them. 

To you, Mr. Secretary, my thanks are especially due for your official 
courtesy, uniform personal kindness, and cordial aid during my con- 
nection with the workings of this bureau. Whatever measure of suc- 
cess I have been able to accomplish is eminently due to the fact that 
I have understood your policy of a prompt and impartial execution of 
the laws, and to the cheerful support. you have given me in carrying 
it out. oh 

etfu 
apa eu W. M. STONE, 
Acting Commissioner. 
Hon. J. W. NOBLE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
OUR PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


No subject is of greater magnitude or importance to our people, not 
merely in the present but in the future, than that involved in a proper 
disposition of our public domain. How was that domain acquired? 
What is the history of its dispositionin the past? What is its situation 
to-day? These are pregnant inquiries, increasing daily in magnitude 
and importance with the rapidly diminishing area of that domain, and 
the reproduction here of leading and important historical documents 
and data in relation to our public lands will be of practical value. 


TITLE TO OUR NATIONAL AND PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


The title to our national and public domain is derived from treaties 
with foreign nations, annexation, cessions from certain of the original 
thirteen States and from Texas, and from treaties with Indian tribes 
for the extinguishment of their title to lands occupied or held by them. 
Those treaties and cessions subsequent to the treaties of limits with 
Great Britain of 1783 are briefly as follows: 

Treaty with France of April 80, 1803, by which the United States 
acquired the so-called “‘ Louisiana purchase.” 

Treaty with Spain of February 22, 1819, by which the United States 
acquired the Floridas, ete. 

Annexation of Texas under the joint resolutions of Congress of March 
1 and December 29, 1845. 

Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo with Mexico of February 2, 1848, by 
which California, New Mexico, and other territory was ceded to the 
United States. 

The cession of December 13, 1850, by Texas, to the United States, now 
included in New Mexico, Kansas, Colorado, and the so-called Public 
Land Strip. 

Treaty with Mexico of June 30, 1854, by which the United States ac- | 
quired “the Mesilla valley,” or so-called ‘Gadsden purchase.” 
ceo with Russia of March 30, 1867, ceding Alaska to the United 
States. 

And the several treaties with Indian tribes for the extinguishment 
of their title to lands occupied or held by them. 
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DIFFICULTIES ATTENDING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF OUR BOUNDARIES. 


Our allies of France and Spain during the Revolutionary struggle 
for nationhood, although aiding us materially with their arms and moral 
support during the actual conflict, yet, at its conclusion, they developed 
a disposition, if not a resolute purpose, to circumseribe the boundaries 
claimed by the new nation. The Bourbon’s historical lust of empire 
overruled his professed friendship for America. 

The Hon. Timothy Pitkin, a laborious and able author, well informed 
on his subject, in his “ Historical View of the Commerce of the United 
States,” etc., declares: 


For the extensive limits finally secured at the peace of 1783 the people of the 
United States were indebted tothe firmness and perseverance of their negotia- 
tors. 

Pending the negotiations for peace in 1782 Great Britain for a long time insisted 
on the Ohio as the western boundary, and Spain still urged that the United States 
had no right to the country west of the [Alleghany] mountains. In this she was 
countenanced if not supported by France. Rayneval, the confidential secretary of 
Vergennes, in a written communication made to Mr. Jay on the subject of western 
limits, declared that the United States had no right to the lands lying between the 
Alleghany mountains and the Mississippi. * * * This extraordinary private com- 
munication, with the intercepted letter of Marbois and other circumstances, at last 
satisfied all the American negotiators at Paris that France was against them in regard 
to the western country ; and they therefore determined to conclude a treaty with Great 
Britain without consulting the French court, although by their instructions they 
were not only to consult that court but be governed entirely by its advice or that 
of its ministers. 


' The northeastern and northwestern boundaries of the United States, 
under these treaties of limits, long remained in dispute, and was the 
cause of much subsequent negotiation between England and our gov- 
ernment. The northeastern boundary was finally determined by the 
Ashburton- Webster treaty, of Washington, of August 9, 1842, and our 
northern and northwestern boundaries by the decision, as arbitrator, on 
October 21, 1872, of the German Emperor William I, in favor of the 
American claim. 

Difficulties of like magnitude and character attended the negotiations 
of our subsequent treaties with France and Spain, and the adjustment 
of boundaries or limits under them, both with respect to Louisiana and 
the Floridas. M. Barbe de Marbois, one of the French ministers who, 
under Napoleon I, negotiated the treaty of April 30, 1803, published in 
1828 a “ History of Louisiana and of the cession of that colony to the 
United States.” De Marbois describes the situation in France and the 
attitude of the First Consul, at the date of the cession, from an inti- 
mate personal knowledge of the secrets and facts of the negotiation. 
Napoleon had determined on war with England on “the rupture of the 
treaty of Amiens.” On the seas Britain was regarded as invincible, and 
in consequence Napoleon was naturally apprehensive of the loss of 
Louisiana, a distant colony menaced by the British fleet, and which was 
but lately retroceded to France by the treaty of St. Ildefonso. Napo- 
leon argued : 

I know the whole value of Louisiana, and I wish to repair the fault of the French 
negotiator who abandoned it in 1763. Some lines ofa treaty have restored it to me, and 
I have scarcely recovered when I must expect to lose it. But if it slips from me it 
will one day cost dearer to those who oblige me to deprive myself of it than to those to 
whom I wish to deliverit. The English have successively taken, from France, Canada, 
Isle Royal, Newfoundland, Noya Scotia and the richest parts of Asia. They are at 
work to agitate St. Domingo. They shall not have the Mississippi, which they covet. 
Louisiana is nothing in comparison with their acquisitions throughout the globe, and 
yet the jealousy which the return of this colony under the French dominion causes them 
proves to me that they desire to get possession of it, and it is thus they will begin the 
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war. They have twenty vessels in the Gulf of Mexico. They overrun those seas as _ 
sovereign, whilst our affairs in St. Domimgo grow worse and worse since the death of 
Le Clerc. The conquest of Louisiana would be easy if they only took the trouble of 
making a descent there. I have not a moment to lose in putting it out of their reach. 
I do not know whether they are not there. It is according to their practice, and were 
Lin their place I would not have waited. I wish, if there is yet time for it, to take 
from them even the idea of ever possessing the colony. I think of ceding it to the 
United States. I can scarcely say that I cede it to them; for it is not yet in our pos- 
session, If I leave ever so little time to our enemies I shall only transmit an empty 
title to these republicans whose friendsnip I seek. They only ask of me one town in 
Louisiana, but I already consider the whole colony as entirely lost, and it appears to 
me that in the hands of this growing republic it will be more useful to the policy and 
even to the commerce of France than if I attempt to retain it. 


Napoleon quickly resolved on a definite line of action. He declared: 
‘“‘T renounce Louisiana. It is not only New Orleans that I will cede; 
it is the whole colony, without reserve.”* He promptly instructed his 
ministers to close at once with the American envoys for the immediate 
cession of the colony to the United States. 

De Marbois, in describing the progress of the negotiation, says the 
‘particulars of the cession were first discussed. Each party drew up a 
project as the basis of a treaty for this purpose; but that of the French 
negotiators was adopted as the text by which the conferences were to 
proceed. The chief difficulties in this part of the negotiation were in 
fixing the limits. Maps were examined, charters perused, ancient 
treaties consulted, but all these only served to increase the despair 
of the negotiators, and to convince them that they were searching 
for a thing that had never existed. No one could tell, or even con- 

_ jecture, where were the western boundaries of Louisiana, and for a 
very good reason—they had never been defined. These regions were 
as little known as the center of Africa. The negotiators had the wis. 
dom, therefore, to abandon a search which only led them more and more 
into the dark. To solve the difficulty in the shortest way the Amet- 
ican plenipotentiaries proposed to insert the third article of the treaty 

- of St. Ildefonso, by which Spain agreed to cede to France the province 
of Louisiana, such as it was in the hands of Spain at the date of the 
treaty. This was leaving the utmost latitude of construction and open- 
ing the door to a tangled discussion between the United States and 
Spain, which in due time this latter power took care to revive. It 
was nevertheless obvious that no better plan could be devised by the 
plenipotentiaries. : 

De Marbois adds that when this obscurity in the limits and the in- 
conveniences that might arise from it were mentioned to the First 
Consul he replied: “If there were no obscurity it might perhaps bé 
good policy to put some there.” 

All ambiguity as to boundaries with reference to the so-ealled “ Lou- 
isiana purchase” and the Floridas, after much negotiation, extending 
through years, re-enforced by General Andrew Jackson’s brilliant milf- 

_tary raid of 1518 into the Spanish territory, were finally determined 
in the settlement of limits with Spain under the treaty with that power 
of February 22, 1819, ceding to the United States the Floridas, and 
with them the title of Spain to certain territory west of the Mississippi 
east and north of the boundary described in article 3 of the treaty. 


* The following expressions which dropped from Napoleon in his conversations 
with de Marbois during the negotiations indicate motives which also influenced him 
in the cession: “This cession of territory confirms forever the power of the United 
States, and I have just given to EngJand a maritime rival that will humble her 
pride.” He also said: ‘Perhaps it will bo objected that the Americans wi 2 

Iso 8 : . ec 18 Will become 
too powerful for Europe in two or three centuries; but my foresight does not em- 
brace these distant fears.” 
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REVOLUTIONARY PERILS ARISING OUT OF THE OWNERSHIP OF OUR 
VACANT DOMAIN. 


_ During the revolutionary struggle for independence or nationhood 
the proprietorship or disposition of “the vacant western lands” 
embraced in our original domain and severally claimed by different 
States under their conflicting charters as to boundaries was the subject 
of perilous dispute, giving rise to serious apprehensions of the final 
successful issue of the struggle. Patriotism, however, solved this dis- 
pute. Those States within the boundaries of which it was claimed 
these vacant lands were situated, under an appeal * of the Congress of 
the Confederation, surrendered to the existing government at different 
dates + their titles to this domain, providing that they be held in trust 
and appropriated for “the common benefit.” 


GOVERNMENT OF TERRITORY NORTHWEST OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


On the cession by Virginia of her vacant western lands the Congress 
of the Confederation manifested its understanding of what constituted 
“the common benefit” in the establishment by the resolutions of April 
23, 1784, and the famous ordinance of July 13, 1787, of a “ Govern- 
ment for the Territory northwest of the Ohio river,” in which, while 
providing for religious toleration, for the civil and political rights of the 
citizens, and the encouragement of schools and other seminaries of learn- 
ing as necessary to “ good government and the happiness of mankind,” 
it declared (art. 6) that “neither slavery nor involuntary servitude” 
should exist within that territory “otherwise than in the punishment 
of crimes whereof the party shall have been duly convicted.” 


LAND GRANTS UNDER THE CONFEDERATION, 


Hon. Adam Seybert, in his Statistical Annals, says: 


Three tracts of land had been sold by contract prior to the adoption of the present 
form of government, that is to say: 

1..To the State of Pennsylvania, the triangular tract on Lake Erie above men- 
tioned, containing 202,187 acres. 


*In Concruss Or THE CONFEDERATION, 
‘Tuesday, October 10, 1780, 


Resolved, That the unappropriated lands that may be ceded or relinquished to the 
United States by any particular State, pursuant to the recommendation of Congress 
of the 6th day of September last, shali be disposed of for the common benefit of the 
United States, and be settled and formed into distinct republican States, which shall 
become members of the federal Union, and have the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence as the other States; that each State which shall be so 
formed shall contain a suitable extent of territory, not less than one hundred nor more 
than one hundred and fifty miles square, or as near thereto as circums!ances will ad- 
mit; that the necessary and reasonable expenses which any particular State shall 
have incurred since the commencement of the present war in subduing any British 
posts, or in maintaining forts or garrisons within and for the defense, or in acquiring 
any part of the territory that may be ceded or relinquished to the United States, shall 
be re-imbursed. (Hickey’s Constitution, pp. 191, 192, ed. of 1579.) 

+ In pursuance of tle recommendations contained in the resolution of Congress of 
the 6th of September, 1780, the following States made cessions of territory to the 
United States at the dates respectively stated : The State of New York, on March 1,1781; 
Virginia, on March 1, 1784, and on December 30, 1788. (By this lastact Virginiaagreed 
to change the conditions of the act of cession of 1784 only so far as to ratify the bth 
article of the compact or ordinance of 1787.) Massachusetts, on April 19, 1785; Con- 
necticut, on September 14, 1786, confirmed May 30, 1800; South Carolina, on August - 
9, 1787; North Carolina, on February 25, 1790; Georgia, on April 24, 1802, (Id., p. 
192.) For an interesting view of the struggle under the Confederation and later be- 
tween the “landed and landless States” respecting the disposition of our vacant 
western lands, see a valuable article (recently published) in The Papers of the Amet- 
ican Historical Association. Vol. 3, No. 2, pp. 167-188, 
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2. To an association called The Ohio Company” [that is, the Ohio Company of 
Associates], a tract on the rivers Ohio and Muskingum, originally intended to con- 
tain about 2,000,000 acres, but afterwards reduced at the request of the parties to 
964,235 acres.” ! 

3. To John Cleves Symmes and his associates a tract on the Ohio between the riv- 
ers Little and Great Miami, originally supposed to contain 1,000,009 acres, but which, 
by an alteration and then a failure in the contract, has been reduced to 248,540 acres.t 

All those lands were sold at the rate of two-thirds of a dollar (66% cents) an acre, 
payable in evidences of the public debt of the United States, and a part of the last 
two tracts was paid for in military land warrants, each acre in such warrant being 
received in payment for one acre and a half of land. 

A right of pre-emption, at the rate of $2 an acre, has been allowed to persons who 
had made purchases of J. C. Symmes within the boundaries of his first contract. 


EARLY PLAN FOR THE DISPOSITION OF OUR PUBLIC LANDS UNDER 
THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


The national government created by the Constitution went into effect 
on March 4, 1789. The disposilion of the public lands was among the 
most important subjects of consideration by Congress and the execu- 
tive government. Several plans were urged in Congress. In the plan 
prepared by Alexander Hamilton, as Secretary of the Treasury under 
the administration of Washington, in obedience to the order of the 
House of Representatives of January 20, 1790, Hamilton urges: 

That in the formation of a plan for the disposition of the vacant lands of the United 
States there appear to be two leading objects of consideration: One, the facility of 
advantageous sales, according to the probable course of purchasers; the other, the 
accommodation of individuals now inhabitants of the western country, or who may 
hereafter emigrate thither. The former as an operation of finance claims primary at- 
tention; the latter is important, as it relates to the satisfaction of the inhabitants of 
she western country. It is desirable and does not appear impracticable to conciliate 
both. Purchasers may be contemplated in three classes: Moneyed individuals and 
companies who will buy to sell again; associations of persons who intend to make 
settlements themselves; single persons or families now resident in the western country 
or who may emigrate thither hereafter. The first two will be frequently blended and 
will always want considerable tracts. The last will generally purchase small quan- 
tities. 

Hence a plan for the sale of the western lands, while it may have a due regard to 
the last, should be calculated to obtain all the advantages which may be derived from 
the first two classes. For this reason it seems requisite that the General Land Office 
should be established at the seat of government. It is there that the principal pur- 
chasers, whether citizens or foreigners, can most easily find agents and that contracts 
for arse aaa can be best adjusted. (American State Papers, Public Lands, 

Ole ap ac: 


For the promotion of these “two leading objects” Hamilton elabo- 
rated his plan for the disposition of our vacant western lands. 

As early as May, 1796, three separate tracts of land were granted by 
Congress to Ebenezer Zane for surveying and opening a road from 
Wheeling to Limestone, and the flourishing city of Zanesville was built 
on a part of one of the tracts selected by Zane on the Muskingum. 

By the act of April 21, 1792, the President was authorized to issue 
to the Ohio Company of Associates patents for 750,000 acres of land 
besides several lots and parcels of land, within certain described limits 
of Ohio. He was also authorized by this act to issue to the same parties 
patents for an additional quantity of 214,285 acres, which the company 
was required to pay for within six months in “ warrants issued for army 
bounty rights,” as also patents for a further quantity to the same 
parties of 100,000 acres on certain prescribed conditions. 

_ By the act of May 5, 1792, the President was authorized to issue to 
John Cleves Symmes and associates such quantity of land as will satisfy 
the payments already made by Symmes and his agents or associates 


* The site of the city of Marietta was included in this private grant. 
the site of the city of Cincinnati was embraced in this grant, 
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under their contract of October 15, 1788, for the purchase of 1,000,000 
acres, the land to be estimated at two-thirds of a dollar (662 cents) per 
acre, etc. The President was also authorized to issue to the same parties 
patents for ‘one other tract of 106,857 acres,” payment being required 
within six months in “ warrants issued for army bounty rights,” and 
for one complete township for the establishment of an academy and 
other schools and seminaries of learning. These grants were to be 
located within such boundaries as the President, agreeably to the act 
of April 12, 1792, might judge expedient. 
' Hence our earliest policy or plan for the disposition of our vacant 
lands, both by the legislative and executive branches of our govern- 
ment, under the Constitution as well as under the Confederation, recog- 
nized and encouraged the organization of corporations for speculative 
purposes in the purchase and sales of our public lands—a policy 
adopted by the representative men of those States which had butrecently 
donated the land to the government, even by such illustrious and in- 
corruptible patriots as Washington, Hamilton, and Madison. . 
PROPOSED “LAND GRABBING” EXTRAORDINARY UNDER THE CONFED 
ERATION. 


President J efferson, in a letter to M. de Reyneval dated ‘“‘ Washing- 
ton, March 20, 1801,” described some “land grabbing” schemes prior to 
and during the Confederation: 


During the regal government two companies, called the Loyal and the Ohio Com- 
pany, had obtained grants from the Crown for 800,000 or 1,000,000 acres of land each 
on the Ohio, on condition of settling them in a given number of years. They sur- 
veyed some and settled them; but the war of 1755 came on and broke up the 
settlements. After it was over they petitioned for a renewal. Four other large 
companies then formed themselves, called the Mississippi, the Illinois, the Wabash, 
and the Indiana companies, each praying for immense quantities of land, some amount- 
ing to 200 miles square ; so that they proposed to cover the whole country north be- 
tween the Ohio and the Mississippi and a great portion of what is south. 

Ail these petitions were depending, without any answer whatever from the Crown, 
when the Revolutionary war broke out. The petitioners had associated to themselves 
some of the nobility of England and most of the characters in America of great influ- 
ence. When Congress assumed the government they took some of their body in as 
partners to obtain their influence; and I remember to have heard at the time that 
one of them took Mr. Girard as a partner, expecting by that to obtain the influence 
of the French court to obtain grants of those lands which they had not been able to 

- obtain from the British government. All these lands were within the limits of Vir- 
ginia. 
THE NOTORIOUS YAZOO LAND FRAUDS. 


In an executive document in relation to the public lands, prepared 
in 1810 by the Secretary of the Treasury under a resolution of the 
House of Representatives, among fourteen land claims cited, aggre- 
gating a very large acreage and of more or less doubtful validity, and 
some of them wholly fraudulent, is included the notorious Yazoo claims. 
In describing these frauds in its introduction, quoted by Adam Seybert 
in his Statistical Annals, it says: 


The Yazoo claims, so-called, embracing about 35,000,000 acres in the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory and derived from a pretended sale by the legislature of Georgia, but declared 
null and void, as fraudulent, by a subsequent legislature. The evidence, as published 
by the State of Georgia and by Congress, shows that that transaction, even if con- 
sidered as a contract, is as such, on acknowledged principles of law and equity, null 

ab initio, it being in proof that all the members of the legislature who voted in favor 
of the sale, that is to say, the agents who pretended to sell the property of their 
constituents, were, with the exception of a single person, interested iu and parties 
to the purchase. Much litigation must be expected, and orders have lately been 
given for the removal of certain intruders, some of whom claimed the land under 
this supposed title. 
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GENERAL WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON’S EXPOSURE OF LAND FRAUDS— 
OUR JUDICIARY CONSUMMATE “LAND GRABBERS, ” 


In a letter dated “Vincennes, January 19, 1802,” addressed to Hon. 
James Madison, Secretary of State, and communicated to Congress by 
President Jefferson in a message dated February 18, 1802, General 
William Henry Harrison, as governor of the Northwest Territory, ex- 
poses a gigantic land fraud. 

The circumstances mentioned in this letter I have considered of sufficient impor- 
tance to be communicated to the President. The court established at this place under 
the authority of the State of Virginia in the year 1780 (as I have before done myself 
the honor to inform you) assumed to themselves the right of granting lands to every. 
applicant. Having exercised this power for some time without opposition, they began 
to conclude that their right over the land was supreme, and that they could with as 
much propriety grant to themselves as to others. Accordingly, an arrangement was 
made by which the whole country to which the Indian title was supposed to be ex- 
tinguished was divided between the members of the court, and orders to that effect 
entered on their journals, each member absenting himself from the court on the day 
that the order was to be made in his favor, so that it might appear to be the act of 
his fellows only. The tract thus disposed of extends on the Wabash 24 leagues from 
La Pointe Coupée to the mouth of White river, and forty leagues into the country 
west and 30 east from the Wabash, excluding only the land immediately around the 
town, which had before been granted to the amount of 20,000 or 30,000 acres. (Am. 
State Papers, Pub. Lands, Vol. I, 123.) 


Hundreds of thousands of acres of these grants were bought up by 
speculators and resold at frivolous prices, ‘1,000 acres being frequently 
given for an indifferent horse or a rifle-gun,” and ‘a formal deed made 
reciting the grant by the court” and duly recorded. General Harrison 
indignantly forbade ‘the recorder and prothonotary of the county from 
recording or authenticating” any of these deeds, ‘being determined 
that the official seals of the Territory shall not be prostituted to a pur- 
pose so base as that of assisting an infamous fraud.” 


CORRUPT RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS—WHOLESALE DEFALCA- 
TIONS—PLUNDER OF GOVERNMENT AND SETTLER. 


At the third session of the Twenty-fifth Congress the House of Rep- 
resentatives, of which the Hon. James K. Polk, of Tennessee, was chair- 
man, appointed by ballot a select committee of nine members, with in- 
structions “to inquire into and make report of any defalcations among 
the collectors, receivers, and disbursers of the public money which may 
now exist; who are the defaulters, the amount of defalcations, the 
length of time they have existed, and the causes which led to them.” 

Hon. James Harlan, of Kentucky, a statesman of marked ability and 
of high and irreproachable character for independence and integrity, 
was appointed its chairman, and its report, which was made on February 
27, 1839, is House report No. 313, Twenty-fifth Congress, third session, 
Part IV of the report of the majority of the committee is confined to 
“ Defalcations among receivers of public moneys.” The committee pre- 
pared and printed two statements, compiled from the official reports ot 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the House at previous sessions, the 
first of which embraces the names of defaulting receivers, sixty-six in 
number, prior to 1837, with the balances or amounts due from each of 
them oe government (pp. 143, 144), and the second is as follows. on 
page 145; | 
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Additional statement relative to the receivers of public money. 


{Prepared in pursuance of the resolution of the House of Representatives, dated the 11th of Janu: 

-ary last (1839), requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to rsport what defaleations by receivers 
‘‘have taken place since the first day of October, 1837, the names of the defaulters, when and where 
they took place, and what amount,” not heretofore reported. | 


vee Apparent | Credits |Contested| Date of 
Receivers. Land district. balance. | claimed. | balances, | balances, 


Paris Childress... 222-6. 2% Greensburg, La-. 
Johan H. Owen . .| St. Stephens, Ala 
William Linn. -| Vandalia, I) .. 


- |$12, 449. 76 $312. 01 |$72, 449. 76 1838 
80, 611.99 | 1,581.45 | 30, 611.99 1838 
55, 962.06 | 2, 988.35 | 55, 962. 06 1838 


Samuel T. Scott -| Jackson, Miss ..... 12, 550. 47 | 11, 820.90 | 12, 550. 47 1838 
James T, Pollock . -| Crawfordsville, Inc 14, 891. 98 §9.31 | 14, 891.98 1838 
Jobn L, Daniel...-. -| Opelousas, La..... 7, 280. 63 577.42 | 7, 280. 63 1838 
Morgan Neville....... -| Cincinnati, OQ. - 18, 781.19 229. 27 | 13, 781.19 1838 
PMU AUIOD. 2 acne cee ks .| Tallahassee, Fl 26, 691.57 | 2,080. 72 | 26, 697.57 1839 
Reabert Ll, Brows «2... 2. 2- Springfield, Mo .. 3, 600. 50 426.73 | 3, 600. 50 1839 
Whole amount due from land receivers who are on the list of defaulters ..........--..-- $1, 078, 837, 41 
Of which there accrued prior to 1829....-..-.--.--s.-00- SRL Rae ies Ppa $248, 159. 18 
SSDG CRRA OITA O MS Sey nica nin a minicrs nas eam mine sa wh Wena dae s Lointe wo Ge eug aes nE 825, 678, 28 

Se Oe uae 


The committee also “reported specially” the correspondence *“ be- 
tween fifteen of the individuals whose names appear ” in its statements 
as defaulters and the Treasury Department, “as examples merely of 
the manner in which the President of the United States and Secretary 
of the Treasury have executed the laws in respect to the public money 
and other property of the United States in the hands of this class of 
public officers, and in respect to their own official duty.” 

The demoralized condition of the land service at this time in the sev- 
eral land States, which this humiliating correspondence exposes, it 
would be most difficult to fully describe. The correspondence begins 
with a letter of R. H. Sterling, receiver, dated at ‘“* Chocchuma, Miss., 
November 26, 1833,” to Secretary of the Treasury R. B. Taney, and con- 
tinuing over a period of about four years, closes with a letter dated 
“Treasury Department, November 11, 1837,” from Secretary of the 
Treasury Levi Woodbury to receivers in Illinois, Mississippi, Michigan, 
Indiana, Arkansas, and Florida, notifying them that their monthly re- 
turns of money received were in arrears. Among the earliest from the 
Secretary to delinquent receivers are the following: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, February 7, 1834. 


Sir: It has been represented to this department that some of the receivers of pub- 
lic money in Mississippi have been engaged in trading on the bank-notes they receive 
in payment of public lands by exchanging them for bank-notes of inferior value. I 
hope that there may be some mistake in this business, as it is my duty to state to you 
that such conduct would be regarded by this department as a gross violation of offi- 
cial duty, and be treated accordingly. But as such statement has been made from the 
most respectable authority, I must ask whether you have engaged in any such use of 
the public money received by you, and request a prompt answer to this inquiry. 


ete. 
“Sa ‘ R. B. TANEY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
To RECEIVERS oF Pusiic Money at Augusta, Mt. Salus, Wasbing- 
ton, Chocchuma, and Columbus. 


(Circular.] 


TRYASURY DEPARTMENT, February 28, 1835. 


S1r: It has been intimated to the department that a practice prevails at some of 
the land offices of permitting entries and issuing certificates of purchase without the 
payment of the purchase money at the time of the entry. Such a practice being un- 


. authorized and highly reprehensible, I have deemed it proper to make known to you 
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that, ifit has been tolerated by you, it must immediately cease; and any repetition 
ot it hereafter coming to the knowledge of the department will receive prompt and 
exemplary notice. , 

I can not omit the occasion to impress upon you the necessity of a strict attention 
to and punctual compliance with the duties required of you in regard to the prompt 
deposit of public moneys and transmission of your accounts and returns; and to say to 
you that the performance of those duties must be regarded as paramount to all others 
in your official station. 

Ian, etc., : 
LEvI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


To Recrivrrs oF Pusiic Money at Cahaba, Huntsville, Montgom- 
ery, St. Stephen’s, Augusta, Chocchuma, New Orleans, Ouachita, 
Demopolis, Mardisville, Sparta, Tuscaloosa, Columbus, Washing- 
ton, Opelousas and St. Helena. — 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, February 4, 1836. 


Srr: Your returns for the months of October, November, and December have not 
been received. I regret that there should be any occasion to notice the neglect or 
accident, as the case might be, in this important duty; and avail myself of the 
occasion to inform you that unless your future returns are received at the depart- 
ment within the month next succeeding that for which the return is rendered it will 
place me under the disagreeable necessity of reporting the fact to the Executive in 
order to comply with the general rule in this class of cases. 

Iam, etc., 
LEVI WoopBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


To RECEIVERS at Palmyra, Mo., October, November, and December ; 
Edwardsville, Ul., November and December; Quincy, Il1., No- 
vember and Devember; Shawneetown, Ill., October, November, 
and December; Cahaba, Ala., November and December; St. 
Stephen’s, Ala., November and December; Columbus, Miss., No- 
vember and December; Mount Salus, Miss., November and De- 
cember; Helena, Ark., December; Washington, Ark., Decem- 
ber; Zanesville, Ohio, December; Vincennes, Ind., December; 
Chicago, Ill., December; Galena, Ill., December ; Vandalia, Il, 
December; Tuscaloosa, Ala., December; Augusta, Miss., Decem- 

_ber; Chocchuma, Miss., December; New Orleans, Ouchita, and 
St. Helena, La., December; Green Bay, Mich., December; Bates- 
ville, Ark, December. 


And so on, repeated again and again, throughout the whole period 
covered by the correspondence; and in every case, after most ‘ liberal 
delay,” the toleration of “excuses” which ‘the department can not ° 
recognize,” the Secretary was finally “ constrained by continued neg- 
lect” to cause the removal of the delinquent receiver. Speculation in 
lands and government funds prevailed as an epidemic. The war by 
the national administration on the Bank of the United States, recog- 
nized at the time as “the fiscal regulator” of our currency, and the 
notes or issues of which were at par the world over; the arbitrary re- 
moval by the President of the government deposits from the vaults of 
the bank; the multiplication of “wild-cat” and “red-dog” currency ; 
the explosion of the so-called “ pet banks,” the “ bogus banks,” in which 
were placed the government deposits withdrawn from the Bank of the 
United States, and the famous Treasury circular requiring all payments 
for public lands in gold or silver, all combined to open wide the fields 
of speculation. 

“‘ Land-grabbing,” speculation and peculation, were reduced to asys- 
tem. One of the deplorable results was this general demoralization of 
our land service. The actual settler or homeseeker was fleeced unmer- 
cifully by the agents of the government and their confreres of tho 
speculating land rings, and the government itself systematically plun- 
dered by receivers long retained in office after their delinquency had 
become notorious. 
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In the case of W. P. Harris, receiver at Columbus, Miss., a case 
which may be cited as an example, the correspondence extended from 
January 15, 1834, to November 19, 1836, over a period of nearly three 
years, during which his delinquency was well known. Some of the 
“ powerful reasons” or causes which induced “liberal delay” in his 
case may be learned from the following appeal to the President on be- 
half of Harris by his Representative in Congress: 


COLUMBUS, September 15, 1835. 
Duar Str: Many of the early and constant friends of the administration in this 
State have heard with much regret and sorrow that the present receiver of public 
moneys .at this place is to “consider himself dismissed unless his returns are made 


’ before the 1st of October.” : 


I have long had the honor of an intimate acquaintance with General Harris, and I 
can freely assure your Excellency that a more honorable man does not live; unblem- 
ished in all the relations of life, and standing high in the estimation of the public. 
He has served here for many years in the most responsible and dignified stations, and 
no man enjoys in this State a more diffused and deserved popularity. 

J am very well informed as to the management of the office. I reside in the district 
and know that he is the most indefatigable business man in the State. Since he re- 
ceived the appointment he has been absent but once, and then only for a few days. 
Day and night he is there. ‘Che people speak of this everywhere. He has constantly 
had three and now four clerks at work, who, in my own knowledge, have been 
engaged from sunrise until ten at night, and he cannot obtain them for less than 
$50 per month. His receipts must have been between $1,200,000 and $1,400,000 
and the labor for the ensuing six montis will be arduous in the extreme. I know 
that the receiver suffered under great inconvenience for two or three months, being 
without abstracts, which were not obtained from Washington until he had written 
three or four times,-and even then were much delayed by the extraordinary failure 
of the mails. From my knowledge of the busines of the office I do not think it 
possible that the receiver can accomplish his returns by the lst of October, though 
every exertion will be made and has been made to keep up with the business. I have 
known the receiver and his clerks to be at work, time after time, until after 1 o’clock 
at night; and the strongest testimonials from the best and most influential friends 
of your Excellency can be had as to his integrity and indastry. General Harris has 
never engaged in speculation either directly or indirectly. 

Poindexter[the anti-Jackson United States Senator from Mississippi] employed a vile, 
unprincipled agent (Gibson Woodbridge) to take testimony at this office under a resolu- 
tion of the United States Senate, and he endeavored to implicate General Harris and 
GeorgeW. Martin in some transaction of very minor importance. If] had been examined 
I could have explained the whole matter to the entire exoneration of General Harris, 
and I could have explained the whole transaction as it regards Colonel Martin to the 
satisfaction of the world. The fact is, it was a miserable attempt on the part of 
Poindexter to strengthen his party here. He hates Colonel Martin with the malignity 
of a demon; and nothing would rejoice him more than the expulsion of General Har- 
ris, whom he knows to be one of the main pillars of the Democratic cause and one of 
the earliest and most distinguished friends of the administration in Mississippi. His 
family and connections are extremely influential, and all of them are co-operating 
with us in the arduous struggle which we are now making. They are true Demo- 
crats, and the Bank, Nullifying, and White parties would shout ‘‘ victory” at any 
blow aimed at them. 

We are now in the midst of an electioneering campaign. General ‘Runnels, R. J. 
Walker, Maj. B. W. Edwards, and myself constitute the Democratic Van Buren 
ticket. It will be a close contest. The Nashville papers circulate extensively 
through our State. Much of our population is from Tennessee; nine-tenths of our 
newspapers are for White, and every bank in the State, including the United States 
branch, has taken commission in his service. Some three or four thousand vf our 
voters are recent emigrants from other States, and reside in the new counties, know- 
ing nothing of our political arrangements; and as we have no mails circulating 
among them the result as to them is very doubtful. : 

With high respect, I remain your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 
JoHN I. H. CLAIBORNE. 

To His Excellency the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Nevertheless, after a most “liberal delay,” Harris, on August 27, 
1836, was “ constrained” to resign, and the entry made on the books of 
the Treasury: * Balance due from Mr. Harris $109,178.08.” In his let- 


‘ter of resignation Harris “ takes the liberty of recommending Col. Gor- 
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don C. Boyd, of Attala county,” as his successor. In the October fol- 
lowing Colonel Boyd was appointed. Within two months, in Decem- 
ber, the Secretary’s complaints about his delinquent monthly returns 
began, and continued till July 24, 1837, when Boyd, in a letter to Sec- 
retary Woodbury, ingenuously declares: “The truth is, am in default.” 
Boyd also was “constrained” to resign, and the fact eutered on the\ 
books of the Treasury: “G. D. Boyd indebted $50,937.29 as per last 
settlement at the Treasury.” Among his assets was ‘a principality ” 
but recently a part of the public domain. 

Previously M. V. M. Garesche, a Treasuary agent, had examined the 
office at Columbus. In his report, dated June 14, 1837, he urged : 


The man [Boyd] seems really penitent, and I am inclined to think, in common with 
his friends, that he is honest, and has been led away from his duty by the example of 
his predecessor [Harris], and a certain looseness in the code of morality which does 
not move in so limited a circle as it does with us at home. 

Another receiver would probably follow im the footsteps of the two. 

You will not therefore be surprised if I recommend his being retained in preference 
to another appointment; for he has his hands full now and will not be disposed to 
speculate any more. * * * He has, moreover, pledged his word that, if retained, 
he will strictly obey the law, and receive nothing but specie in payment for lands. 
* * * Lenity towards him, therefore, may stimulate him to exertion which severity 
might perhaps paralyze. 


This correspondence speaks for itself: it needs no comment. 

In a report of a previous committee, of which the Hon. Henry A. 
Wise, of Virginia, was chairman, some additional facts were developed 
as to the corrupt practices of receivers. Col. John Spencer was receiver 
at Fort Wayne, Ind. Mr. Nathaniel West, jr., appointed by Secretary 
Woodbury on June 26, 1836, to examine the condition of the office at 
Fort Wayne, reported : 


Upon the subject of using the money of the United States I beg leave to state that 
I find it universally stated and believed, and it ‘ts conceded to as a fact by the clerks 
in the receiver’s office, that both he and his relative Dawson have been much in the 
habit in the office of shaving money ; that is, exchanging the money which could not 
be received for public lands, the rate of exchange or discount varying from 3 to 5 per 
cent. I find 1n the case of Isaiah Wells, of Marion county, Ohio, that so recently as 
the 6th instant he paid into the hands of the receiver in his office $8 for exchanging 
$240 of Ohio bank-notes of $5 each. To what extent this shaving business has been 
carried on in the office of course I do not know, but I am satisfied it has been to a 
very considerable extent; and that the government money paid in by one person has 
been handed out by the receiver in exchange for uncurrent and not land- office money, 
he receiving for his own private use the discount as agreed upon, and that the same gov- 
ernment money again is passed into the land office to be again used for the like purpose 
in pay for the public lands; that the receiver has taken in bank-notes of $5, contrary 
to orders, the schedule prepared at his office, herewith inclosed, will prove; that he 
received a bonus for taking the same is, I think, almost beyond a doubt. 


Among Colonel Spencer's “ excuses” or appeal for “ liberal delay” was 
the following: 

RucEIVER’s Orricy, Fort Wayne, October 27, 1836. 

Sir: This is to inform you that I have forwarded to the deposit bank $104,000 in 
silver, there to remain until I arrive with the gold and paper money. 

My Democratic friends think that I ought not to leave until after we hold our elec- 
tion for President on the 7th of November, which I have concluded to await, and shall 
leave on that evening or the next morning to deposit, with all the funds on hand 
up to that time. I shall write youagain before I leave. The sales are rapid—mostly 
paid in gold and silver. My quarterly report will be forwarded by next mail for last 
quarter, which ought to have been done sooner, only for the want of help in the office. 
Hereafter, I think, I can get my reports off without much delay after the close of the 
month and quarter. 

1 am, yours, respectfully, 


JOHN SPENCER, 


Receiver. 
Hon. Levi Woopzpury, 


Secretary of the Treasur 
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\ Hon. William Hendricks rushed to the rescue. He urged: 


MADISON, August 31, 1836. 


Sir: I am informed that-some things are stated recently to the prejudice of Col. 
John Spencer, receiver at Fort Wayne, and I am requested to write you, 

In doing so I can only say that I am gratified in learning that his deposits have been 
made to your satisfaction; and if so, I hope that minor matters, if mere irregulari- 
ties, will be overlooked. He is reputed to be an honest and honorable man, and I do 
not believe that he has intentionally either done wrong or violated his instructions. 
It would to some extent produce excitement if he were removed, for he has many 
warm and influential friends both at Fort Wayne and in Dearborn county, from 
which he removed to his present residence. Better let ié be. 

With much respect, 


WILLIAM HENDRICKS. 


Hon. Levi Woopzury, 
Secretary of the Treasury: 


Ané Secretary Woodbury responded : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, September 7, 1836. 


Sir: Your letter of the 31st ultimo is received, and I am happy to inform you that 
Mr. Spencer’s explanations have been such that he will probubly continue in office. 
Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEVI WOODBURY, | 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Hon. WILLIAM HENDRICKS, 
Madison, Ind. 


Corrupt ‘“ corps” were openly organized and defiantly operated their 
infamous schemes of systematic swindling. All competition at sales of 
public lands was defeated, and the settler and the government were 
alike plundered of lands and money. Mr. Owen, of Georgia, in his 
report from the Democratic minority of the Harlan committee, was 
compelled to declare: “ That the country has sustained great pecuni- 
ary loss no man can deny; that the national character has suffered. 
deep humiliation and disgrace no man can hesitate to admit.” 


OUR RAILROAD POLICY SINCE 1861. 


During a tremendous war in which the life of the nation was peril- 
ously menaced, when every dollar at the command of the national gov- 
ernment, however obtained, whether by taxation or loan, was exacted 
by the enormous expenditures necessary for the maintenance of the 
Union, Congress, in obedience to the voice of the American people, as 
expressed at the Presidential election of 1860, granted certain areas of 
the public lands to corporations in aid of the construction of the great, 
Pacific railroads and their connections. 

Notoriously, our whole people in 1860 were in favor of constructing 
a railroad to the Pacific ocean. Its absolute necessity had long been 
felt. For years, as far back as 1844, and even prior, its construction 
had been advocated by our greatest practical minds as a grand national 
necessity—as a means of uniting the eastern and western oceans and of 
securing to our people the vast commerce of Asia. Congress. had 
authorized and completed at a heavy expenditure surveys of the differ- 
ent proposed routes, and had published the results of those surveys in 
a series of quarto volumes. In 1856, and subsequently in 1860, the two 
great antagonistic political parties dividing the nation agreed at least 
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in the one measure contemplating and advocating its construction—in 
pledges in 1860 that each, if successful, would speedily build it. : 

In 1861 formidable, apparently almost insurmountable, difficulties 
confronted the nation. Assailed by a stupendous internecine war en- 
couraged by a hope of European intervention which menaced our 
national government, that government without funds or foreign credit, 
the construction of this Pacific road appeared to the average statesman 
practically impossible. Notwithstanding such tremendous’ obstacles, 
President Lincoln and Congress resolved on its construction. Plans 
were proposed and discussed. Should the government aid in building 
this great auxiliary of commerce? 1t was plain that it could not other- 
wise be constructed. Where, in addition to its immense annual expendi- 
tures in maintenance of our vast armaments on Jand and sea and our 
necessarily increased civil establishment, was the required capital for 
its construction to be obtained? That was the important and prodig- 
ious problem involved. Heavy taxation of almost every article of do- 
mestic product and of foreign imports, the issue of bonds and green- 
backs, hundreds of millions, were exacting all the financial resources of 
the people, and were only submitted to during the war by a great sense 
of national danger, supported by an unconquerable spirit of patriotism, 
and a high sense of honor and justice which acknowledged the liquida- 
tion of the liabilities of that war as an imperative duty which could 
neither be honorably evaded nor honorably postponed. ‘The building 
of the road directly by the government, therefore, was practically im- 
possible. Nor was it regarded by many as wise policy for the govern- 
ment to build it even if financially able. Consequently, after the 
widest and most exhaustive discussion, it was determined that its con- 
struction was only practicable through grants of the public lands. 
Numerous petitions, extending in dates back to 1844 and prior, had 
urged upon Congress the propriety of such grants in its construction, 
and the Congress resolved to adopt that policy: the necessary grant 
was made and the great Pacific road built. 

Now, the grand stipulation of the cession by the States of our original 
public domain was that the lands ceded should be held in trust by the 
federal government for ‘the common benefit of the United States.” In 
pursuance of that trust, and in pursuit of “the common benefit,” the 
representatives of the States ceding the domain, the donors themselves, 
both in Congress and the executive government, like Washington and 
Hamilton and Madison, established the precedent of granting public 
lands to private corporations,* millions of acres, even for speculative 
purposes, but principally as a means of aiding in the settlement or 
population of our “vacant western lands.” Unfortunately, for the honor 
of our government, in subsequent periods of our history, but prior to 
1861 (as hereinbefore shownt), corrupt combinations, swindling “¢corps” 
or “syndicates,” through frauduleut practices, not merely for private 
speculation in, but for the spoliation of, our public domain, involving 
the great body of the principal officers of our land service, were recog- 
nized or long tolerated by our executive government with the knowi- 
edge of Congress. But in granting public lands to corporations in aid 
of the construction of our Pacific roads, Congress, in following this prec- 
edent of our Revolutionary sages, were governed, as were our sires, 
only by the highest consideration for “the common benefit.” In those 
grants there was no corruption involved or contemplated, no schemes for 
merely private profit, no proposed spoliation of the public domain for in- 
dividual speculation: they were grants in eminent trust in aid of a 


*See ante, pp. 71 and 72, tSoe ante pp. 73-78. 
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grand, long-needed national enterprise, the beneficence of which was 
to enrich, not the corporations building the roads, nor merely the people - 
of the States through which the roads were to run, but our whole people 
of all the States: they were eminently fer “the common benefit.” 

Up to the close of the last fiscal year an aggregate of only 13,456,- 
796.78 acres of the public lands had been certified or patented to these 
corporations, while under grants to the States for railroad purposes 
37,557,380.58 acres had been certified. In those railroad grants prior 
to 1861 the alternate sections of land along the line of the road were 
reserved by the government and the double minimum price of lands 
($2.50 per acre) was exacted from the settler, thus compelling the poor 
settlers to repay the government for lands donated for railroad pur- 
poses. But under the later grants, subsequent to 1861, to corporations 
for railroad purposes, these alternate sections, greatly enhanced in 
value by the building of the roads, were opened without price to the 
homestead settler. Thus the actual homesteaders, thousands in num- 
ber, were also the beneficiaries of this.most liberal and just provision 
of our land laws. 

In 1860 the aggregate railroad mileage of the United States was 
only 30,793.67 miles, with only 73.85 miles in the Pacific States, but on 
January 1, 1888, our railroad mileage, stimulated and supported by the 
building of these Pacific roads, had increased to 153,056 miles, while 
the mileage of our telegraph lines, following our railroad construction, 
had increased in 1888 to 231,588 miles. A most marvelous advance! 
Of this extended railroad construction, our Pacific or land-grant routes, 
from a mileage of 73.85 miles in 1860, had, on June 30, 1889, increased 
to 18,030.71 miles of splendid roads, the finest in the world, valued at 
thousands of millions, constituting ever-active sources of our business 
prosperity, and connecting with the other roads of. the country, reach- 
ing out in every direction, united the Atlantic and Pacific, and consoli- 
dated in indissoluble bonds our States and Territories in one compact 
and powerful nation. 

The value of our internal trade has had a like marvelous advance. It 
aggregates now thousands of millions annually, many times larger than 
our foreign commerce, and greater in value than the aggregate interna- 
tional commerce of the world. All facilities of transit or travel have been 
greatly augmented, encouraging the building of towns and cities, thriv- 
ing and growing manufacturing and commercial marts, and the creation 
of new States, by the advance and concentration of population and 
trade, stimulating and rendering profitable the development of the nat- 
ural and industrial resources of the country, multiplying remunerative 
employments, and consequently increasing the comforts and happiness 
of hundreds of thousands of our industrial people, enriching the North 
and South equally with the East and West, not merely by the exchange 
of native products, but by pouring into their great commercial centers 
the lucrative trade of Asia and the Pacific islands. Al, indeed, are the 
beneficiaries of this splendid prosperity and progress. 

These are the magnificent results, the wonderful fruits, of this great 
national railroad policy. Has not ‘the common benefit” been grandly 
served? Do not such results demonstrate in the founders of that policy 
and its supporters a patriotism and genius, a fearless and sagacious 
statesmanship, under unequaled difficulties, never matched in ancient 
or modern times? Was it not a policy which in history will illustrate 
for all time the magnanimity and intelligence of President Lincoln and 
his supporters, and forever form one of the grandest monuments of our 
national greatness and glory ? 


t 
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THE HOMESTEAD POLICY AND ITS BENEFICENT RESULTS—ANTECED- 
ENT LAND POLICY. 


The disposition of our public domain has been greatly influenced by 
the attitudes of political parties. The two great parties which, prior to 
1861, divided the nation, finally assumed positions on the land question, 
involving that of slavery, which resolved the country into antagonistic 
or-hostile sections. The one party, dominated by what was called the 
“proslavery propaganda,” contended for the appropriation of our pub- 
lic domain to the purposes or uses of slavery. ‘‘ No more free States” 
was their declared policy. At the same time they demanded more ter- 
ritory, a wider domain, for the enlargement of the boundaries and 
political power of their “ peculiar institution.” 

This contention began as early as the proposed admission of Missouri 
as a State into the Union. At that date Texas was a wilderness, a. 
province of Mexico, inhabited almost wholly by Indians; and Mexico, 
establishing its independence of Spain in 182122, soon after abolished 
slavery and established freedom as the rule of the Mexican States. 
This action of Mexico apparently fixed a southern limit to the expan- 
sion of the “peculiar institution.” The “ proslavery propaganda” 
rebelled. They demanded “‘ more room.” Under their influence our 
citizens of the South and Southwest crossed with their slaves into 
Texas, seized on its lands, re-established slavery on its free soil, threw 
up the standard of revolt, coerced the separation of Texas from Mexico, 
and intrigues were begun looking to its annexation to the American 
Union. Its admission was long successfully resisted. Principally 
through the influence of our Secretary of State, Hon. John C. Calhoun, 
in 184445, the “‘ propaganda” succeeded: Texas, recognizing slavery 
in its constitution, was annexed to the Union. 

It retained its vacant or unsettled lands as the property of the state, 
opening land offices under its own laws for their sale, and demanded 
of the United States $16,000,000 as indemnity for claims to certain lands - 
in New Mexico and elsewhere. Its demand was acquiesced in and paid 
as one of the so-called ‘compromise measures of 1850.” 

But the “ propaganda” were insatiable. They still demanded “ more 
room.” Mexico was consequently coerced into the war of 1847~48; 
California, New Mexico, and other Mexican territory were seized and 
added to our public domain. 

Over the.spoils of Mexico sectional strife raged violently and bitterly. 
The “propaganda,” with characteristic arrogance, demanded the lion’s 
share. Nor did that claim satisfy their demand for more territory. 
The Missouri compromise was repealed. The doctrine of “manifest 
destiny” was promulgated. Spain was importuned by offers for the 
purchase of Cuba. The notorious “ Ostend manifesto,” issued by the 
American envoys to Englard, France, and Spain, fulminated its 
project for the acquisition of Cuba, and fillibustering expeditions, 
fitted out in our ports, sailed in pursuit of conquests. The agitation in 
Congress and the country culminated in actual and sanguinary civil 
war in Kansas Territory. 

Hon. John Quincy Adams, in the House of Representatives, as early 
as at the first session of the Twenty-fourth Congress, on a, proposition 
to cause rations to be distributed to suffering fugitives from indian 
hostilities in Alabama and Georgia, declared: 

It is said that one of the earliest acts of this administration was a proposal, made 


at a time when there was already much ill humor in Mexico against the United States, 
that she should cede to the United States a very large portion of her territory, large 
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enough to constitute nine States equal in extent to Kentucky. * * * It is further 
affirmed that this overture, offensive in itself, was made precisely at the time when 
a swarm of colonists from the United States were covering the Mexican border with 
land jobbing, and with slaves, introduced in defiance of Mexican law by which slavery 
had been abolished, etc. ~ 

And under its land policy within the Union, or rather under the 
practices of those national administrations in which the “propaganda” 
dominated (from 1829 to 1861,) ‘land jobbing,” “land grabbing,” by 
unlawful “ corps or combinations,” ‘‘ syndicates,” and the embezzlement 
of the proceeds of the sales of public lands (as hereinbefore shown), dis- 
graced and humiliated the nation.* 

Up to this period of our history there was no limitation by law to 
the amount of offered public land that might be procured by private 
entry. It frequently occurred that many thousand acres were entered 
at the minimum price ($1.25 per acre) for purposes of speculation by 
individuals and corporations. In that way and under this policy the 
richest portions of the public domain in all the western States were 
rapidly passing from the reach of actual settlers, and large holdings 
were becoming the rule of our national advancement. A landed aris- 
tocracy was being fostered, a condition of things that has cursed the 
countries of the Old World, greatly to be dreaded in this, and to be 
averted if possible. 

At this juncture the majority of our people revolted against the policy 
then prevailing. Its representatives, taking possession of the federal 
government in 1861, resolved that our public domain in future should 
be held for “the common benefit,” and the purposes or uses of freedom 
and industrial and national progress. A principal measure in that new 
line of policy was the homestead law. At every previous stage of the 
struggle for the adoption of the homestead policy the *“ propaganda” 
had made a fierce sectional resistance... For several years immediately 
prior to 1861 a great question of the day was, ‘* What shall be done with 
our public domain?” Shall it be open to monopoly by speculators, be 
used to build up a landed aristocracy, or be reserved to actual settlers 
at a nominal price or without price? Did the “propaganda” ever 
encourage or ‘favor the settlement of our public lands under “ the free 
homestead principle?” ; 

On January 20, 1859, in the House of Representatives, a bill reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands, Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, pro- 
posed to amend by adding the following section : 

Be it further enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act no public 
land shall be exposed to sale by proclamation of the President unless the same shall 
have been surveyed and the return of such survey duly filed in the land office for ten 
years or more before sale. 

The object of this amendment was to defeat the schemes of the monop- 
olists by discouraging speculation in our public lands, and to secure 
to pre-emptors, to the poor and industrious settler, ample time, ten years 
or more, in which “ to clear up” his farm, pay for it from the proceeds 
of the soil, and thus rescue him from the ruinous usury of the money 
sharks, in borrowing from whom he was compelled to mortgage his land. 
The practical effect of this amendment would have secured to pre-emp- 
tors, actual home-seekeérs, the bulk of the publiclands. Againsta meas- 
ure so beneficent and certain in its results to be productive of wealth 
and power to the nation the “ propagandists,” the southern landed 
aristocracy. indignantly rebelled. Previously, at the first session of the 
Thirty-fifth Congress, Mr. Grow had proposed a similar measure, giv 
ing the pre-emptor fifteen years in which to pay for his farm. Both 


* See ante, pp. 73-78. 
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measures were, however, defeated by the “ propaganda.” In the House, 
Mr. Cavanaugh, of Minnesota, declared: 

Isay it frankly, Isay it in sorrow, that it was to the Republican side of this House 
to whom we were compelled to look for support of this just and honorable measure. 
Gentlemen from the South, who have broad acres and wide plantations, aided here to- 
day by their votes more to make Republican States in the North than by any vote 
which has been cast within the last two years. These gentlemen come here and ask us 
to support the South; yet they, to a man almost, vote against the free, independent 
labor of the North and West. 

I, sir, have inherited my democracy; have been attached to the Democratic party 
from my boyhood. * * * But,sir, when I see southern gentlemen come up, as I 
did to-day, and refuse by their votes to aid my constituents, refuse to place the 
actual tiller of the soil, the honest, industrious laborer, beyond the grasp and avarice 
of the speculator, I tell you, sir, I falter and I hesitate, 

On the Ist of February the question of the public lands was again 
brought before the House by bill H. R. 72, to secure homesteads to 
actual settlers. Every parliamentary strategy was resorted ‘to by the 
“ propagandists” to defeat this homestead measure, but it was never- 
theless passed by a vote of yeas, 120; nays, 76. Twenty-nine northern 
Democrats were compelled under pressure from their constituents to 
vote for the measure, but six voted with the solid phalanx of the south- 
ern landed “ propagandists.” 

On February 17, in the Senate, Mr. Wade, of Ohio, moved to postpone 
all prior orders and take up the homestead bill which had thus passed 
the House. A characteristic debateensued. Senator R. M. T. Hunter, 
of Virginia, urged: ‘‘I hope there will be no effort to press this home- 
stead bill so as to displace the appropriation bills.” Only a few weeks 
of the session remained, and an “extended debate” and the defeat of 
the appropriation bills were threatened if the homestead measure was 
pressed. No debate was desired by the friends of the measure: all 
they wanted was a vote. But a vote was what the “ propagandists” 
did not want, and maneuvered todefeat. Senator Hunter declared: “I 
do not conceal the fact that lam much opposed to it;” that is, to giving 
‘lands to the Jandless;” and his colleague, Mr. Mason, declared his in- 
tention “to go into it pretty largely, because he had not yet known a 
eae fraught with mischief, and mischief of the most demoralizing 

ind. : 

Thus the proposed donation of the public lands to actual settlers, to 
the landless masses as free homesteads, the peopling of our public do- 
main with an enterprising, intelligent, and hardy race, transforming 
the wilderness into flourishing civilized communities, multiplying new 
States, and adding immensely to the wealth and productive industry 
of the nation, was‘to the “propagandist” mind ‘*‘ mischief of the most 
demoralizing kind.” 

Mr. Wade’s motion, however, prevailed by a vote of 26 to 23, but only 
to be immediately antagonized by another motion by Senator Hunter 
to lay aside the homestead bill and take up another bill. Debate of 
course followed, in which the morning hour expired, and Vice Presi- 
dent Breckenridge decided that the bill for the purchase of Cuba in 
the interests of the “propagandists” was before the Senate. Where- 
upon Mr. Wade moved to postpone the Cuba and continue the consid- 
eration of the homestead bill. Mr. Wade’s motion prevailed. Again 
the homestead bill was before the Senate, and again Mr. Hunter moved 
to lay it aside. Senators Wade and Seward, in energetic appeals, ex- 
horted the friends of the measure to stand firm, but Mr. Hunter’s motion 
prevailed. The vote was yeas 28, nays 28, a tie, and Vice President 
Breckenridge gave the casting vote against the homestead. 
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Two days subsequent, on February 19, Mr. Wade again moved to set 
aside all prior orders and take up the homestead bill. The motion was’ 
defeated. Again, on February 25, the motion to take up the homestead 
bill was antagonized by the Cuba bill: the Cuba bill prevailed. After 
a debate, ‘an idle debate,” protracted far into the night as a means of 
shutting out the homestead bill, Senators Wade and Seward, at 10 
o’clock p. m., made an earnest effort to bring the homestead bill before 
the Senate. Mr. Seward urged— 

After nine hours’ yielding to the discussion of the Cuba question it is time to come 
back to the great question of the day and age. The Senate may as well meet face to 
face the issue which is before them. It is an issue presented by the competition be- 
tween these two questions. One, the homestead bill, is a question of homes, of lands 


for the landless freemen of the United States. The Cuba bill is a question of slaves 
to the slaveholders of the United States. 


And “old Ben Wade,” in his brusque way, declared— 


Iam very glad that this question has at length come up. I am glad, too, that it 
has antagonized with this nigger question. I have been trying for neaily a month to 
get a straightforward vote upon this great question of ‘land for the landless.” I glory 
in that measure. It is the greatest that has ever come before the American Senate, and 
it has now come so that there is no dodging it. The question willbe: ‘ Shall we give 
niggers to the niggerless or lands to the landless?” 

The motion to take up the homestead bill was again lost, and no fur- 
ther attempt at that session was made to get it before the Senate. 

At the next session, on the 6th of March, in the House, Mr. Lovejoy, 
from the Committee on Public Lands, reported the Grow bill, “ to secure 
homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain.” The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole. On the motion of Mr. Lovejoy, 
on Monday, March 12, the bill was taken out of the Committee of the 
Whole and passed by a vote of yeas-115, nays 65, all the nays but one 
being from the States in which slavery was recognized and protected. 

In the Senate, on April17, Hon. Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, from 
the Committee on Public Lands, reported, as a substitute for the Grow 
homestead bill which had passed the House, a bill granting homesteads 
to actual settlers at 25 cents per acre after five years’ residence on the 
land, but not including pre-emptors then occupying the public lands. 
Mr. Wade moved to substitute the Grow bill, which motion was lost. 
The Johnson bill, on May 10, passed the Senate. The House refused to 
concur; the Senate refused to recede, and a protracted conference of 
the committees of the two houses ensued. An agreement or compro- 
mise was reached on June 19 by the House committee accepting the 
Senate bill with some amendments. Hon. Schuyler Colfax, in describ- 
ing the points of conflict between the House and Senate bills, “so 
radical” as to be apparently ‘incapable of adjustment,” and reporting 
the compromise adopted, declared: 

We struggled, of course, to include all young men over twenty-one years who are 
not heads of families. and to adopt the free homestead principle of the House bill; 
but on these points the Senate was inflexible, and we took what we did because it 
was the very best we could get. * * * / 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to state in conclusion that the compromise we have 
made on the subject is not in accordance with what I should desire to have passed 
if I had the power to frame the bill myself, but it is the very utmost we could ob- 
tain from the Senate as now constituted. ‘The Senators who served with us on the 
conference have been notified by me, and also by my colleague (Mr. Windom, of Min- 
nesota), that we regard this as but a single step in advance toward a law which we 
shall demand from the American Congress, enacting a comprehensive and liberal 
homestead policy. This we have agreed to as merely an avant coureur, We shall 
demand it at the next session of Congress and until it is granted—until all the pub- 
lic lands shall be opened to all the people of the United States; and I state this 
publicly that no one shall regard us as estopped heareafter because we accepted this 
half-way measure rather than to allow the whole to fail. 
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The conference report or compromise was agreed to in both the House 
and Senate. The “ propagandist” leaders smiled mysteriously. Even 
to such a comparatively puerile measure of relief to our landless citi- 
zens they were irreconcilably opposed. But they were under no appre- 
hension of its becoming a law, and had acquiesced in its passage by 
the Senate only because in the President they recognized a reliable 
ally. He had previously, in 1859, in their interest, vetoed the bill do- 
nating “public lands to the States and-Territories” for the establish- 
ment of “ colleges for the benefit of agricultural and mechanic arts; ” 
and they were apparently well assured that he would veto this so- 
called “homestead measure.” Accordingly even this “half a loaf” 
was promptly vetoed by President Buchanan. 

In effect, in his veto, the President arraigns the provisions of the bill 
as unconstitutional. Agreeing with and quoting Chief-Justice Taney, 
Congress, in his opinion, under the general authority “ to dispose of,” 
had no power “ to give away” the public lands. Besides, the bill was 
“unjust to the old States;” “unequal and unjust in its operation 
among the actual settlers themselves,” “‘ creating unjust distinctions ;” 
“a boon expressly conferred” on one class, “the cultivators of the 
soil;” ‘lays the ax at the root of our present admirable land system,” 
and “ will go far to demoralize the people,” or, in the language of Sena- 
tor Mason, of Virginia, it “was fraught with mischief of the most 
demoralizing kind.” 

‘In the Senate, in which the bill originated, the veto was sustained by 
a voteof 28 to 18, and the bill consequently failed. 

Thus, amid demoralizing sectional turbulence and actual sanguinary 
civil war in the Territories, amid foreign wars of conquest like the 
“¢ Mexican,” “‘ Ostend manifestoes” and other extraordinary and violent 
measures for the seizure or purchase of Cuba, unlawful raids for the 
subjugation of Nicaragua and other Central American States, and ap- 
peals or agitation favoring “ the reopening of the foreign slave trade,” 
all exacting heavy contributions of the people’s treasure or blood, or 
both, and contemplating only the acquisition of more lands, “ more 
room,” for the enlargement of the boundaries and political power of the 
“peculiar institution,” and all opposed with equal resolution by the 
antagonistic free State or progressive forces of the Union: amid this 
complicated conflict of sectional ambitions or measures, and as a part 
of them, all efforts to secure to our landlessfreemen, to actual settlers, 
free homes on our public domain, were systematically opposed and de- 
feated by the “ propagandists” dominating our national government. 

In 1861 the scene shifted. Now, all the powers of the federal gov- 
ernment were controlled by statesmen of national and progressive 
ideas. Now, the grand object of government was the enlargement 
within the Union of the boundaries and political power of free institu- 
tions and consequent national and industrial progress. The “propa- 
ganda” revolted. For many years they had labored, through charac- 
teristic measures, in the attempted acquisition and monopoly of foreign 
soil, by the conquest and employment in their interest of all the pow- 
ers of the national government (the judiciary, executive, and legisla- 
tive), to dwarf the industrial advance of the nation, all growth of polit- 
ical power in the people, all the humanizing forces of civilization, and 
to build up a powerful slaveocracy capable of dominating or at will 
wrecking the Union, But they had signally failed. The progressive 
forces of civilization had mastered and dissipated their schemes, had 
achieved possession of the national powers, and on all sides were 
crowding and even menacing their cherished “ peculiar institution,” 
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Separation was therefore their only and last recourse. They conse- 
quently labored, and truly with an intrepidity and endurance, a chiv- 
alry, worthy of a better cause, during four sanguinary years, to estab- 
lish an independent eonfederacy, with ‘slavery as its corner-stone,” in 
which free laborers, whether white or black, or agricultural or me- 
chanical, would have been excluded as proprietors from their lands, 
public and private. 

- But at the first regular session of the Congress of 1861~62 “the 
great measure of the day and age,” the homestead law, securing 
‘*homes, lands to our landless freemen,” was enacted; and instead of 
being “fraught with mischief of the most demoralizing kind,” its justice 
and wisdom, its beneficence alike to the States and nation, have been 
amply demonstrated. - According to a very moderate estimate the num- 
ber of land patents issued up to June 30, 1889, to homesteaders, to actual 
settlers on our public domain under the homestead act, was 297,208, 
embracing an area of 74,302 square miles, or 47,553,280 acres, and with 
other donations of lands to the people comprising an area nearly equal- 
ing the aggregate area of the original New England States and that of 
the great States of New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey—an area 
more than four and a half times greater than that certified up to the same 
date to corporations since 1861 in aid of railroad construction. 

Thus, the land policy established by the statesmen of 1861 has 
borne all the beneficent fruits anticipated by its authors. Its railroad 
and homestead, combining with other features of its comprehensive 
system of measures, all contemplating the settlement of our public do- 
main in free homes by an intelligent, thrifty, and enterprising popula- 
tion, and the rapid and certain development of the natural and indus- 
trial resources of the country, equally affecting and enriching all 
sections of our Union and all classes of our people, adding immeasur- 
ably to their prosperity and happiness, and binding all in one compact 
and homogenous nation, has, by their vast additions to our national 
resources and wealth and power, established ours as second to none of 
the great empires of the earth. 

* * * * * * * 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. 0., September 3, 1889. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the operations 
of this Bureau during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, and to invite 
your attention to the statistical information furnished by the following 
tables numbered from 1 to 19: 


SUMMARY OF TABLES. 


Table No. 1 shows that there were at the close of the year 489,725 
pensioners, classified as follows: 351,484 Army invalids; 97,590 Army 
widows, minor children, and dependent relatives; 4,547 Navy invalids; 
2,266 Navy widows, minor children, and dependent relatives ; 603 sur- 
vivors of the war of 1812; 9,964 widows of those who served in that war ; 
17,065 survivors of the war with Mexico, and 6,206 widows of those who 
served in said war. 
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There were added to the rolls during the year the names of 51,921 
new pensioners, and the names of 1,754, whose pensions had been pre- 
viously dropped, were restored, making an aggregate of 53,675 pen- 
sioners added during the year. 

During the same period the names of 16,507 pensioners were dropped 
for various causes, leaving a net increase to the rolls of 37,1685 names. 

The average annual value of each pension, at the close of the year, 
is shown to have been $131.18. The aggregate annual value of pen- 
sions is $64,246,552.36. 

The amount paid for pensions during the year was $88,275,113.28, an 
increase in amount over the previous year of $9,499,251.36. 

The total amount disbursed by the agents for all purposes was 
$89,131,968.44. 

The amount paid to 46,570 pensioners on first payments during the 
year was $21,442,349.13; and there remained in the hands of the several 
pension agents at the close of business on the 30th of June, 9,664 of 
this class, to whom there was due the sum of $5,565,270.31. 

It will also be seen that during the year there was paid by the pen- 
sion agents to attorneys, for their services in the successful prosecution 
of claims before this Bureau, the sum of $1,363,583.47. 

Table No. 2 shows that during the year 16,507 pensioners were 
dropped from the rolls. The 5,163 widows, minor children, and depend- 
ent relatives, whose names have been dropped, are so classified as to 
show the number of widows with and those without minor children, the 
number of minor children who were pensioned in their own right, and 
the number of dependent mothers and fathers; and this table also 
shows the whole number of pensiouers on the rolls with a like sub- 
division of the widows’ class. 

Table No. 3 exhibits the amount of appropriations and the balances 
available for the payment of pensions for the fiscal year 1889. 

Table No. 4 exhibits the amount paid out on account of pensions by 
each agent, under each item of appropriation, as shown by their ac- 
counts current. This table also shows a disbursement of $14,515.72 
for the payment of arrears of pensions in cases where the original pen- 
sion was granted prior to January 25, 1879, and the date of commence- 
ment of pension was subsequent to discharge or death. Of the funds 
to pay this class there remains a balance of $423,804.99. 

Yable No.5 shows the number of pensioners on the rolls of each 
agency by the several classes, and compares the aggregate number with 
that of the previous year, showing in each class the net increase or net 
decrease. It also shows the net increase to the rolls during the year, 
which, as before stated, was 37,168. 

Table No. 6 shows the number of original pension claims filed each 
year since 1861, the number allowed, and the number of pensioners on 
the rolls at the close of each year. Since 1861 730,642 claims have been 
filed on account of disability, and 407,943 claims on account of death 
alleged to be due to causes originating in the service. The claims of 
_ the latter class have been filed by widows, minor children, and depend- 
ent relatives. Of the invalid claims 440,097 have been allowed; and of 
the widows, minors, and dependents, 263,392—a total of 703,489. 

Since 1871 79,607 claims for pension on account of service during 
the war of 1812, which pension was provided for by the acts of 1871 
and 1878, have been filed. Of this number 34,751 have been filed by 
the surviving soldiers and sailors, and 44,856 by the widows of those 
who served in that war. Only 14 claims have been filed during the 
past fiscal year by survivors of that war, and only 183 by widows. 
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It thus appears that in the aggregate 1,248,146 pension claims have 
been filed since 1861, and that in the same period 789,121 have been 
aliowed. The number of pensioners on the rolls at the close of each 
year is stated. The amount disbursed on account of pensions since 
1861 has been $1,052,218,413.17. 

Table No. 7 shows the different monthly rates of pension paid to army 
and navy invalids, and to army and navy widows, minor children, and 
dependent relatives, together with the number of pensioners of these 
classes and of each of them. It will be seen that there were 128 dit. 
ferent rates of pension being paid June 30, 1889. 

Table No. 8 gives the location and geographical limits of each pension 
agency, the name of each agent, and the balance of funds remaining 
to his official credit at the close of the year. These balances, except 
arrears, are immediately covered into the Treasury at the close of the 
fiscal year. 

Table No. 9 shows the number of Army invalid claims allowed each 
year since 1861, classified and arranged so that in each year’s allowance 
it is shown in what years the claims were filed. The whole number of 
invalid claims filed each year since 1861 is given, and it is shown what 
percentage of the number of claims filed each year has been allowed. 

Table No. 10 shows the amount paid for pensions each year since 
1871 to the survivors and widows of the war of 1812, and since 1887 
to the survivors and widows of the war with Mexico. 

Table No. 11 shows the number of each class of claims on the files of 
the Bureau at the commencement of the year, the number filed during 
the year, and the number admitted and rejected during the same 
period. It also shows the number of each class pending and on the 
rejected files at the close of the year. A statement is also given as to 
the number of bounty-land claims filed, allowed, rejected, and remain- 
ing on file. 

Table No. 12 is a comparative statement of the pension claims of 
all classes, settled by allowance and rejection each year since 1881. 

Table No. 13 shows the issue of certificates from this Bureau during 
the fiscal year, a grand total of 145,298. This table also shows that 
during the year 51,921 original certificates were issued. 

Table No. 14 shows in brief the operations of the special examination 
division during the year. It sets forth the number of claims acted 
upon by said division, the amount recovered and saved, and the ex- 
penditure on account thereof, except salaries. 

Table No. 15 shows the number of names and addresses furnished to 
different divisions of this Bureau and to claimants in the consideration 
of pending claims during the vear; a total of 221,616. 

Table No. 16 shows the work done by the mail division of this Bureau 
during the year. It shows that $6,389.86 were received in money; 
11,042 postage stainps were received; 788,143 letters of inquiry were 
received, and 1,689,191 letters were sent out during the year. This 
table also shows that 3,025,734 pieces of mail matter were received, ex- 
amined, and distributed to the proper divisions of the Bureau after 
being recorded. 

Table No. 17 shows the number of each class of Army pensions filed 
and allowed during the year on account of disability or death from 
causes originating in the service since March 4, 1861, arranged accord- 
ing to military service. 

Table No. 18 shows the number of pensioners in each county of each 
State and Territory of the United States and each foreign country on 
the pension rolls June 30, 1889, 
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The summary of this table shows the number of pensioners in each 
State and Territory of the United States and in foreign countries on the 
pension rolls June 30, 1889. 

Table No. 19 presents what is regarded as an interesting statement 
of the names, ages, and post-office addresses of persons still remaining 
on the rolls who are pensioned as the widows or children of soldiers of 
the Revolutionary war. It will be seen that there are 27 widows and 
2 children. 


OPERATIONS OF THE LAW DIVISION. 


During the year 2,952 appeals were made to the Secretary of the In- 
terior in pension cases from the action of this Bureau in various matters. 

Appeals were sustained in 103 cases, and appeals were rejected in 
1,266 cases. 

_ During the same period 431 appeals were made by attorneys in the 
payment of fees; and appeals of this character were sustained by the 
Secretary in 28 cases and rejected by him in 268 cases, 

The action incident to these appeals was taken in the law division of 
this Bureau, through which also during the year the sum of $22,320.91, 
which had been improperly paid to pensioners and attorneys, was re- 
ceived and deposited in the Treasury for payment to the parties entitled 
thereto. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATION. 
WEW PENSION AGENCIES. 


Special attention is asked to the condition of the pension rolls as 
shown in Table No, 5 of this report, and particularly to the large num- 
ber of pensioners which are now being paid at the pension agencies at 
Columbus, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., Indianapolis, Ind., and Topeka, Kans.3 
and I am of opinion that something should be done to relieve the 
strain on the pension agents at these points. 

On the 30th of June iast there were on the rolls of the eighteen 
agencies an aggregate of 489,725 pensioners, an average number to 
each of 27,207. On the rolls of the Columbus agency at that date 
there were 49,591 pensioners, an excess of 22,384 over the average. 
On the Chicago rolls there were on that date 41,004 pensioners; on the 
Indianapolis rolls there were 44,606, and on the Topeka rolls 38,570, 
all greatly in excess of the average. 

When the fact is considered that each of these pensioners is paid four 
times annually, and that for each payment a voucher and a check have 
to be prepared, and the latter in every instance signed by the agent 
himself, some idea will be obtained not alone of the vast amount of 
labor incident to the agency service, but particularly of the burden 
which is now placed on the shoulders of the pension agents at the said 
four places. 

With the four quarterly payments, the large number of first payments 
on new cases and increase cases, and also the fees of attorneys and ex- 
amining surgeons, it is safe to assume that the pension’agent at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is required to sign no fewer than 250,000 checks annually, 
or pede per quarter, or 694 checks each day, working ninety days each 
quarter. 

The same condition of affairs exists at the other three agencies named, 
though to a slightly less extent. 

I am satisfied that this burden is too much to impose upon any one 
man, and Lam of opinion that the proper relief will be afforded by the 
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redistribution ‘of the pensioners upon the rolls of these four agencies 
resulting from the creation of two additional ones. : 

It is true that the statute (4780, Revised Statutes) authorizes the 
President to establishagencies for the payment of pensions wherever 
in his judgment the public interests and the convenience of the pension- 
ers require; but as Congress has for some years past appropriated an 
amount ‘‘ for the salaries of eighteen agents for the payment of pen- 
sions,” thus practically limiting the Executive authority in this regard, 
it will be seen that Congressional action will be necessary to secure the 
two new agencies desired, and I earnestly ask that such action be 


taken. 
PENSION AGENTS. 


Attention is respectfully invited to the fact that there is no provis- 
ion of law under which, in the event of the necessary absence by sick- 
ness qr otherwise of the pension agent from his official duties, suck 
duties may legally devolve on any other person. 

To avoid the possibility of such a condition of things it becomes 
necessary for the pension agents to sign checks in blank and in ad- 
vance of payments, and often to delegate to irresponsible parties duties 
which they, by law, alone can perform. I urge, therefore, that the 
attention of Congress be called to this matter, and I suggest that the 
following language be enacted into law: 


In case of the sickness or unavoidable absence of any pension agent from his office 
he may, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, authorize the chief clerix, 
or some other clerk employed therein, to act in his place, to sign official checks, and 
to discharge all the other duties required by law of such pension agent. The official 
bond given by the principal of the office shall be héld to cover and apply to the acis 
of the person appointed to act in his place in such cases. Such acting officer shall; 
moreover, for the time being, be subject to all the liabilities and penalties preseribed 
by law for the official misconduct, in lilke cases, of the pension agent for whom he 
acts. 

ACT OF JUNE 6, 1874. 


I submit that the act of June 6, 1874, should be amended so as to ex- 
tend the benefits of all pension laws as to rates to all pensioners whose 
pensions have been granted by special acts passed subsequent to said 
date. Said act at present limits its application to those who were at 
that date entitled to pensions under special acts. 


DISABILITIES CONTRACTED PRIOR TO MARCH 4, 1861. 


Attention is invited to the fact that while existing pension laws pro- 
vide pension for the widows of soldiers who have died from causes orig- 
inating in the service since March 4, 1861, without regard to whether 
such disabilities were coutracted in time of war or in time of peace, no 
statute grants pension to the widow of a soldier who died from a cause 
which originated in the service prior to March 4, 1861, during a time of 
peace. The widows of sailors who contracted fatal diseases prior to 
March 4, 1861, are also unjustly discriminated against for the reason 
that title to pension exists only provided the sailor died in the service. 

I believe that the statutes should be amended so as to abolish these 
manifestly unjust discriminations. 


ACT OF MARCH 83, 1877. 


I desire to renew the recommendations of my predecessors that the 
act of March 3, 1877, be amended so as to grant pension to those who, 
having participated in the rebellion against the United States, subse- 
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quently enlisted in the Navy of the United States and were disabled 
therein. The act referred to confines its operations to those only who 
under the same conditions enlisted in the Army of the United States. 


INEQUALITIES IN RATES. 


Among the many inequalities in the rates of pensions as now pro- 
vided by law attention is invited to the fact that $18 per month is the 
highest rate of pension which may be proportionately provided for dif- 
ferent degrees of disability, if such disability or disabilities are not 
equivalent to the loss of a hand or a foot. If, however, a pensioner has 
lost a hand for which existing law now provides the rate of $30 per 
month, and has also received in the service and line of duty an injury 
of the back, for example, which would alone entitle him to a pension of 
$24 per month, he can receive no rate in excess of the $30 per month 
for the combined disability resulting from the loss of his hand and his 
said injury, unless by reason of them he is totally helpless, or so nearly 
s0 as to require the constant aid and attendance of another person, for 
which degree of disability the rate of $50 per month can now be granted. 
It will be seen that the pensioner in such a case actually receives noth- 
ing for his said injury, as the loss of his hand alone entitled him to the 
rate ($30) which is the highest allowable rate under the law for both 
disabilities. 

Numerous other instances could be cited to show the unfairness in 
rates now provided by law, and I think the statutes should be amended 
so as to permit the rate of $72 per month to be proportionately divided 
for all disabilities which are shown to have been incident to the service 
and line of duty. 


ADJUSTMENT OF RATES FOR TOTAL HELPLESSNESS. 


The injustice and unfairness caused by the act of Congress approved 
June 16, 1880, should be corrected. This act limits the right of pen- 
sioners to receive $72 per month to those who were receiving $50 per 
month at the date of said act. No provision is made therein for grant- 
ing said rate to those who were totally helpless on said date but were 
not receiving $50 at said time, and none for those who have become 
totally helpless since that date. The anomaly is presented of two men 
equally disabled, possibly living side by side, the one receiving $72 per 
month and the other $50 per month. ‘To state this case is to make all 
the argument necessary to show the absolute necessity for an amend- 
ment to this act. 

ACT OF AUGUST 7, 1882. 


I ask attention to the fact that the act of August 7, 1882, which termi- 
nates the pension of a widow on account of her immorality, reakes no 
provision for continuing the pension to the minor children of the sol- 
dier, in case there are any, when the widow’s pension is terminated. 
Only by the expensive method prescribed in section 4706 of the Re- 
vised Statutes can such an end be attained. This statute requires that 
proof of the immoral character of the widow shall be submitted to a 
court having probate jurisdiction, and that. the court shall certify the 
facts to the Commissioner of Pensions; but it appears that as the im- 
moral conduct of the widow, on account of which the act of August 7, 
1882, provides that her pension shall be terminated, is a question of 
fact, which may be established without the intervention of a court, no 
such proceedings should be necessary in order to give title to a minor 
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child. The act of August 7, 1882, should, I think, be amended so as 
to provide that when the fact of improper conduct on the part of the 
widow shall have been established, title to the pension should at once 
vest in any minor children of the soldier. 


INCREASE FOR EQUIVALENT DISABILITIES. 


I think the actof August 4, 1886, so far as it provides the rate of 
$30 for the loss of a hand or a foot, and for total disability of either, 
should be ainended so as to include the cases of those who are pen- 
sioned, not for disabilities in the extremities, but for diseases in other 
parts of the body, and for causes which this Bureau has already con- 
ceded to be equal to the loss of a hand or a foot for purposes of manual 
labor. No former act increasing the pensions of those who have lost 
a hand or a foot has ever excluded this class, which is technically 
known as “ equivalents.” The very first act (June 6, 1866) which pro- 
vided a special rate ($15) for the loss of a hand or a foot provided the 
same rate for soldiers or sailors ‘otherwise so disabled as to render 
their inability to perform manual labor equivalent to the loss of a hand 
or a foot.” The act of June 8, 1872, providing the rate of $18 for the 
loss of a hand or 2 foot, takes equal careto grant this rate to the “ equiva- 
lents.” The act of March 3, 1883 makes no discrimination against 
them, but also confers upon them the right to receive $24 per month, 
in fixing that rate for the loss of a hand or a foot. 

I think there can be no question that a man sufficiently disabled by 
a disease of the lungs, or of the heart, or of the head, to entitle him to 
$24 per month is as badly disabled (if he is not more greatly disabled) 
as a man who has either lost a hand or a foot or has a disability in the 
hand or foot which totally disables it for manual labor. 


INCREASE FOR LOSS OF BOTH FEET AND LOSS OF SIGHT OF BOTH EYES. 


It is my opinion that the act of Congress approved February 12, 
1889, providing a rate of $100 per month for the loss of both hands, un- 
justly discriminates against those pensioners who have lost both feet or 
the sight of both eyes. No previous legislation has ever assumed that 
a greater disability resulted from the loss of both hands than from either 
of the other disabilities stated. Indeed, if legislation is to be taken as 
reflecting the judgmentof Congress, the loss of thesight of both eyes must 
beregarded as at least an equal disability, for the act of July 4, 1864, pro- 
vided a special rate ($25) for the loss of both hands and: the same rate 
for the loss of the sight of both eyes. AJl subsequent legisiation, up to 
this act of February 12, 1889, placed the loss of sight of both eyes, the 
loss of both feet, and loss of both hands on an equal footing, and I am 
sure that it is unjust not to continue them on the same footing. The 
act of February 12, 1889, should, therefore, in my judgment, be amended 
to include the Joss of both feet and the los- of sight of both eyes, and 
to grant the rate of $100 to pensioners who are disabled by either of 
said causes, 

DISPOSITION OF ACCRUED PENSION. 


The act of Mareh 1, 1889, in so far as it provided for the disposition 
of pension due to apensioner who died without receiving the same, and 
who left no widow and no minor child, should, I think, be amended so 
as to avoid the construction which results from the use in said act of 
the word “hereafter.” The effect of the employment of this word has 
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been to limit the application of this law to cases in which the death of 
the pensioner oceurred ‘after the date of the passage of the act. 

Many equally worthy cases have arisen in which the pensioner died 
prior to March 1, 1889, and to which the principle enunciated im the act 
of March 1, 1889, should be applied. Many eases of hardship, where 
friends of pensioners have borne the very great expense of feeding and 
clothing pensioners and of burying them after death have come tonotice, 
and yet the law (4718 RB. S.) applicable to these cases, if the death oc- 
eurred prior to March 1, 1889, denies the right of these generous and 
unselfish people to repayment of any portion of such expenses, except 
so much as is necessary to pay the expenses of the last sickness and 
burial. If the principle is correct in one cage it is equally correct in all 
other cases. I think the law should be amended by striking out the 
word “hereafter” therein, and thus making it applicable te any ease 
in which the pensioner has died, or shall hereafter die, leaving no widow 
or minor child. 


RATES FOR SHOULDERJOINT AND HIP-JOINT AMPUTATION. 


I believe that the rates now allowed for the amputation of an arm at 
or near the shoulder-joint, or a leg at or near the hip-joint, are not com- 
mensurate with the degree of disability which the pensioner who has 
lost either suffers therefrom, especially when the use of an artificial limb 
is impossible or impracticable; and 1 think that the act of August, 4, 
1886, granting therate of $45 per month for such an amputation, should 
be amended so as to provide the rate of $50 per month therefor. 


» DEPENDENT RELATIVES. 


The present state of the law relative to the pensions granted to de- 
pendent relatives is far from satisfactory, especially in the case of de- 
pendent fathers. In all cases dependence upon the soldier at the date 
ot his death must be shown, and if the father of the soldier was living 
at that date, proof of the condition of dependence would be likely to 
show the father’s inability to provide a sufficient support for his family. 
Tf the condition of dependence did not exist at the date of soldier’s 
death, but arose at some subsequent time, neither the mother nor the 
father would have title to pension, however great the poverty or the 
need. Then the statutes do not, in my judgment, deal fairly with depend- 
ent fathers in another respect. The arrears act of 1879 gave title to 
pension toa widow from the date of the soldier’s death in the event that 
she filed her claim prior to July 1, 1880, and gave the same right to a 
dependent mother under the same conditions ; and the act of June 7, 
1885, granted title to a widow froni the date of soldier’s death uncon- 
ditionally; but no statute has granted the right to a dependent father 
to receive pension from any date earlier than the mother’s death if she 
survived the soldier. 

I believe that the pension due a dependent father should be made to 
commence from the date of the soldier’s death, even though the mother 
survived the soldier but died without receiving pension, in the same 
manner as the law now provides that minor children should be pensioned 
from the date of the soldier’s death, provided the widow dies without 
receiving pension, and even though she had made an application in her 
life-time. This additional right to a dependent father should of course 
be conditioned upon his having been dependent on the soldier at the 

date of his death. I am further of the opinion that in the case of either 
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a dependent father or a dependent mother, if the condition of depend- 
ence arises at any time subsequent to the date of the soldier’s death, 
pension should be allowed from the date at which such dependence is 
shown to have commenced. And such provision of law should be made 
equally applicable to dependent brothers and dependent sisters. 


PENSIONS TO WIDOWS AND MINOR CHILDREN. 


I earnestly recommend that whenever an invalid pensioner dies the 
asual pension be granted to his widow, or if he leave no widow, then 
to his minor children, without regard to whether or not his death was 
due to any cause incident to the service and line of duty. 

I am of opinion also that the provisions of existing law which termi- 
nate pension to or on account of minor children at the age of sixteen 
should be amended so as to continue such pension after the said child 
Shall have reached that age in cases where the child is afflicted, and 
is, in conseqnence, unable to earn a support. 

I ask attention also to the manifestly insufficient sum ($2 per month) 
granted by the act of July 25, 1866, to widows for the care and support 
of such of the minor children of their deceased husbands as are under 
Sixteen years of age. I think it will not be contested that this sum is 
entirely inadequate for such purpose, and I recommend that sueh addi- 
tional pension be increased to $5 per month; and. that it be granted not 
only to widows who are pensioned and who have minor children, but 
also to minor children who are pensioned in their own right. The num- 
ber of minor children now on the rolls is decreasing, and this act of 
justice will not involve the expenditure of any large sum of money. | 


PENSIONS TO ALL SOLDIERS WHO ARE NOW DISABLED.. 


As the war period recedes from us, and age and its attendant infirmi- 
ties afflict the veteran who served his country faithfully and well a 
quarter of a century ago, it is a very serious question whether the 


. Government does him justice in limiting the application of the pension 


laws to those disabilities only which were contracted in the service and 
line of duty. learnestiy recommend that a pension be granted to every 
honorably discharged soldier and sailor who is now or who may here- 
after become disabled, and without regard to whether such disability is 
chargeable to the service of the United States or has been contracted 
since discharge therefrom. 


PRISONERS OF WAR AND ARMY NURSES. 


I think the statutes should make provision for pensioning all those 
who performed service during the war as army nurses. Many of them 
performed such service under very adverse circumstances, and in many 
cases at great personal loss to themselves, I believe that in no class 
of those who participated in the war of 1861 was there a higher senti- 
ment of patriotism or of devotion to duty. 

Many suggestions have been made for the benefit of those unfort- 
unates who were confined for different periods during the war in Con- 
federate prisons. I believe that the fact of having been so confined 
should be sufficient to constitute title to pension, and I think the stat- 
utes should be amended accordingly. 

J learn that the principle stated herein, so far as army nurses are 
concerned, was favorably acted on during the last session of Congress 
by the United States Senate, which passed the bill granting pension to 
such nurses with practical unanimity. 


520 PAPERS ACCOMPANYING THE 
THE FINISHING AND IMPROVING OF THE PENSION BUILDING. 


I. desire to call special attention to the unfinished condition of the 
Pension Office building. 

The roof of the building has never been completed on the inside. Its 
present appearance is unsightly, and its condition is a constant menace 
to those employed in the court beneath. Pieces of the tiling are con- 
tinually falling and are liable to do bodily injury to the persons of the 
employés and others engaged in work immediately under the roof. 

I recommend an appropriation of $5,000 to finish lining the roof with 
corrugated sheet iron, as originally contemplated. 

But few doors have been put in the building. In opening the outer 
doors in winter the cold air rushes in, causes much inconvenience to 
the unprotected clerks, and gives rise to many complaints from colds 
and rheumatism. In extremely cold weather it has been found neces- 
sary at times to excuse some of the clerks on account of the cold, 
thereby retarding the work of the office to an unnecessary degree. 

I recommend that doors be put in, especially on the first floor, as due 
to the convenience and health of the employés, and that an appropria- 
tion for that purpose be asked for, not to exceed $10,000. 

The walls of the building on the corridors areconstantly suffering from 
disfiguring marks, and the knocking off of the plaster from unprotected 
corners. The appropriation of $3,000 last year was large enough for 
only one-third of the work estimated as necessary for wainscoting the 
building in a durable manner, and I recommend that an additional sum 
of $6,(00 be asked for. 

In the settlement of claims the papers have to be moved up and down 

stairs from the first to the fourth story. The combined weight makes 
tons of freight to be moved every month. In addition, the fourth story 
is used for store-rooms and repair shops, and it requires, under the 
present system, the moving of furniture for repair or storage up and 
down three flights of stairs. A freight elevator would be of great 
Service in saving time and labor, and 1 recommend that an appropria- 
tion of $4,000 be asked for this purpose. 
_ The construction of a coal-vault near the boiler-room will be in the 
interest of economy. At present a large part of the coal is stored from 
75 to 100 yards from the fire-room, requiring the employment of two 
men a large part of the winter to wheel the coal to the fire. The coal 
now covers and bears upon the steam-pipes necessary to heat the 
building. If any break or leakage should occur, as is likely to happen, 
delay and extra expense must be incurred to make repairs. I there- 
10re recommend an appropriation of $2,000 for coal-vaults. 


CLERICAL FORCE. 


The request for additional force that my predecessor repeatedly m ade, 
I feel impelled to renew with all the earnestness it is proper for me to 
use. 

The number of pending claims, as shown by the published reports, 
has been constantly increasing beyond the utmost power of the office 
to dispose of them for the past four years, and a notable increase since 
the 1st of last March. From March 1 to the close of the fiscal year 
there were filed 35,000 original invalid. claims, making 112,000 claims of 
a Aes filed in that period. ‘This was a gain upon the office of over 

000. 
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Considering that there are now pending 479,000 claims of all classes, 
and that it is twenty-four years since the war closed, it seems to me 
there are sufficient reasons for asking that additional force be put upon 
this work to enable those entitled to pension to get the benefit of it while 
they live. 

I respectfully recommend that an appropriation for an increased force 
of three hundred clerks beasked for, and thatit be made available at once. 

It is absolutely necessary that an additional number of messengers 
be allowed, as the present force is wholly inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of proper and efficient service. The messengers of this Bureau 
constitute a very important part of its machinery, and [ recommend 
that twenty additional messengers may be appropriated for, the same 
to be available at once. 

Very respectfully, : 
_JAMDS TANNER, 
Commissioner of Pensions. 

Hon. Jonn W. NOBLE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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TABLE 7.—Statement showing the different monthly rates of pension, and the number pen- 
sioned at each rate, of the Army and Navy invalids, and of the Army and Navy widows, 
minora, and dependents (war of 1861) on the rolls, June 30, 1889. 


Invalids. Widows and others. Invalids. Widows and others. 
Rates. Rates. 
Army. |Navy.| Total. | Army.|Navy.| Total. Army. |Navy.| Total. | Army.|/Navy.|Total. 
$1. 00 34 1 2 G |-------|------|------ 
2.00 | 26,602 | 273 8 9 
BOs dinates 128 
2. 33} Dil eeeee i 
2. 50 MG Veratetstel= 4 
2. 66 SWiaesa UW leoecsoctescinalloascooel Meee} SIN Ne esos 
2. 663 Bilee pe 1 
3. 00 1, 522 34 55 
8.75 322 9 2 
4,00 | 68,247} 801 6 
4,25 Be ey erescol| ox esassolloesosdllaoec-col vera Gris sens 
5. 00 1, 008 65 57 
5. 25 DNs aetaee i 
5. 33 Sieesieree 1 
5, 334 17 1 3 
5. 663 Silzesmee : 3 
vo UT Weeeine Pee Teese 
6.00 | 49,959 | 438 he 1 
6, 25 7. li 70 
6. 37 ELT) | rrare rates i 2 
6. 374 ieee a! ; 1 
6, 663 Ou leces 25d eed ules 
Ghienly aNGssace \. 40 
7.00 162 3 - 2 
W209) 1 1 pecOate wp ie oer acer 
7.50 832 16 TN less ad 
Fonte 14 2 : 224 
&.00 | 68,384 | 958 OO pera aeee are 
8. 124, 25. 00 2, 104 45 
8. 25 Do eo) we Aaiewenes 
8. 50 aE OMAN Mires nie 3 
8. 66 26, 25 Ce snes 
8.75 2OTE Ns acenees 
9. 00 27.00 685 16 
9. 25 27. 50 Bolesseus 
9. 50 29. 00 OG Vieteen 
9. 75 29,50) Ves cctea oe 1 
10. 00 30. 00 | 11, 826 186 | 12, 012 
10. 25 BOSS Bcccuce 2 2 ine a aie 
10. 50 Aiko ele ee i Heseie icici ce ten nie 
10. 62 OO. teens 
USGS tae, ee Pe ae ee ie Ne ie Oe ee aroma (acca | Pibnee ca lee ie 
MOSM Oi le aiaeccaey oy Col el ke! Ine mewnll pe an oa tlerene Be ellie aoe eres 
11.00 
ious oa4iot “43. \> ehG4- (ool ale on calesaeuos lhaooOeeee ees 
11,33 ; 
11.33 
S15 081 ic mee Oy) ees Ee a |e 0d | 
11.75 i 
12.00 | 28,110 | 321 | 28,431 190,256 |1, 644 /91, 900 || 40.25°|.....-..|. 1 
TDS PG aly Peel Ma aR ae agen th eek cE Corian Sie 
12.50 Gy ORS a DN Se ASE AR io LSI Ga 
12.75 603 it 
3. 00 372 10 
13.25 10 8 
3. 33. 559 eee 
3. 50 rat 4 
13,75 14 2 
14.00} 8,699 81 
14, 25 19 4 
14. 50 6 2 
14,75 ail ertase 
14. 87 bE Peer 
15.00 | 2,752] 83 | caer 
PG Ba seidac |e Cbd ame aan Wel eres Re ae eee | Total./351, 484 /4, 547 |356, 031 97, 590 |2, 266 |99, 856 
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TABLE 9.— Army invalid claims allowed each year since July 1, 1861, showing in each 
years, gwing also the whole number filed each year and ‘the 


i —————————————————————— 


Years in The several years in which the claims were 

which the 

claims were 
filed. 


1862. 1863. | 1864.| 1865. | 1866. | 1867. |1868. |1869. |1870. |1871, |1872. |1873. |1874. |1875. |1876. |1877. 


1862 oe < 208 305 | 258]. 131] 27/ 19] 20) 12] i} 12] 20 —6 6] 16 4) 5) 7 
G63 ice, rsee 3, 657| 9,331] 1,138] 517} 395] 235] 185] 143] 292) 156] 110] 129) 159] 121) 139 
Ta eed eet ae 7, 303| 3,459] 844} 562! 253) 166! 114) 239) 139] 96] 107) 101| 84 126 


1,055 438 348| 214) 149 
1,6381,018 371| 278) 276 
-|1, 322/1' 762} 674| 342) 461 


1888 Fo os- vel o-n= 
se aching) ecmea| oe ecl EEneon psecr sl HecnselsesoolRAacec|| iso ae6ac 


Total..| 305 |8, 915)16, 765/14, 669/21, 923/15, 718)8, 963 6, 991)5, 215)7, 612/6, 018)6, 261/5, 519 5, 397|5, 193/7, 102 
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year’s allowance the number of those which were filed each year and allowed in the report 
perceniage of the number allowed out of those filed each year. 


; Per cent. 
allowed and the number allowed each year. : Po sabend of claims 

AGN allowed 

———_—_—_—_—_—— filed each ton 

ear. ar 
1878, |1879, |1880. | 1881.| 1882.| 1883.| 1884.| 1885] 1886.| 1887.| 1888.| 1889.|Total.| ™ filing. 
| 
| 

Aleerol eed lee easl. 88) 18 9} 16) 4 =915] 17) 9} 10] 1,102 1, 362 80.9 
147| 135] 281] 415) 392] 384] 263] 280} 269] 248) 230] 191) 19,343) 26, 380 75.5 
109| 100] 228) 395} 828] 305] 240] 264| 220] 226) 194) 142] 16,344) 20, 263 80.6 
122} 92} 172] 335; 284! 284/ 189) 204) 168/ 160) 110) 125] 24,360} 27, 299 89.2 
202] 158} 257/ 477| 368] 335| 255] 236| 2191! 908) 177| 136) 31,385] 35, 799 87.6 
139| 104} 190) 339| 281! 262| 202) 263) 187| 184| 181} 107| 13,231] 15, 905 83.1 
59| 49| 109) 177] 99] 124/ 98] 190] 980] 92] 61) 52] 6,234 7, 292 85.4 

102} 54| 143] 312! 267; 208) 180) 282] 141| 141] 115) 92] 9,105! 11, 035 82. 
132) 121| 220/ 451! 379) 319] 243| 363] 233] 234] 164] 138] 10,647| 12, 991 81.1 
125) 100] 228} 368) 203; 243] 218} 241) 211; 165] 125) 116/ 6,925 8, 837 78.3 
214/ 153} 251) 404| 328 288) 231| 314| 226] 193). 144) 116| 6,877| , 8 857 17.6 
253] 123) 257/ 4541 330° 274| 209| 221; 197; 186] 161] 103] 7,329 8, 728 83. 9 
243| 188] $28/ 497; 384 312] 213) -385/ 254) 213] 169) 117] 7,165 9, 302 77.0 
483! 273| 455! 756] 559 478] 349) 461/ 323] 277|/ 239) 158] 9,160/ 11,926 76.8 
1,844] 608) 758) 1,219| 905 773] 578) 630| 570 565| 413] 316| 12,398) 17, 080 72.8 
9, 217/1, 464/1, 063] 1,570! 1,050 1,006] 709) 740} 698; 618) 444) 381) 12,687/ 16, 532 16,7 
908/2, 568/1, 806] 2,385| 1,400 986) 888 879] 816] 773) 559, 413} 14,381] 18, 812 16, 4 
Bt 778|2, 685| 7,767| 4, 865 4,116] 2,298) 2, 045] 1, 819| 1,618] 1,065] 836] 20,892) 36, 835 81.1 
pahae: |.....| 263] 2, 358) 9, 825/17, 626/12, 277) 9.706) 9, 529) 7, 880) 5, 613| 3, 895) 78,972) 110, 673 71.3 
Rese aed ae 155] 157) 1,350| 1, 651| 1, 499] 1, 555] 1,463/ 1,109] 909 9,848) . 18,455 53.3 
5308 ee Ree 133] 1, 485] 2, 326| 2, 245| 2, 667) 2,526) 2, 038) 1,512) 14,932] 29, 004 51.4 
2 RRR Al alias a a 582| 2,579] 2,517] 3,279] 3,188] 2,720] 2,090| 16,955] 35, 039 48.3 
Sic Usa raed bea ala ae see-e-| 917] 2, 434} 3, 092| 2, 736] 2,363) 1,834] 13,376] 28, 962 46.1 
a lean Bee, ees SCRE eee 2S 810) 3,901] 3, 443! 2, 696) 2,038] 12,888] 27, 959 46,0 
oe Ee ea sa eel |e a eee AT 883) 5, 842| 5,423] 3,849| 15,997| 35, 202 45.4 
RCS ome | ere ae ats nk ee eels Se 2111-506). 6, SS8I-DiSIT| 18s 200) mer eona0d 36.4 
ipa meeraed onan) (Peer | aac (ine oe | on NS a 2, 234| 9, 499| 11, 733) 47, 349 24.7 
ee nae | eee | ees leno PS Naa el ae aloe obes 1,557| 1,557| 51, 919 02.9 

7, 303\7, 073/9, 718|20, 912]22, 615/31, 758/27, 117|27, 225/31, 552/34, 702/35, 089|35, 999428, 629} 715, 951 
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t 


TasLE 10.—Statement of amounts paid for pensions to the survivors of the war of 1812, 
and lo the widows of those who served in that war, since 1871; and to the survivors of the 
war with Mexico, and to the widows of those who served in that war, since 1887. 


War of 1812. War with Mexico. 
Fiscal year of— wt Eee ; 
: - otal dis- * . otal dis- 
Survivors.- Widows. i ReeGnnns, Survivors. Widows. idiisnntentice 
1871 (from Febru- 
ary 14, 1871) ..- $2, 555. 05 $511. 00 SS OUGNOD: tenes wae ee eee & 
Boicascse Seaaaios 1, 977, 415. 84 D3, 095, Os esol, 400. 2) ll aswinew cess csieid 
JETS cies. os eoee--| 2, 078, 606. 98 689, 303. 59 | 2, 767, 910. £ 
1874 1, 588, 832. 95 616, 026.40 | 2, 204, 849, 
1, 855, 599, 86 523, 000. 21 | 1, 888, 600. 


1, 089, 037. 
934, 657. 


768, 918. 
1, 014, 525. 


105, 837. 
73, 659. 
52, 800, 27 


13, 921, 440. 66 


445, 772. 95 
361, 548, 91 


294, 572. 05 
2, 192, 699. 54 
2, 658, 058. 14 
2, 381, 800, 95 
2, 024, 207. 63 
1, 882, 542. 41. 
1, 686, 302. 09 
1, 518, 202.3 
1, 458, 896. 44 
1, 765, 582. 36 
, 596, 604. 96 
1, 397, 487. 09 


23, 839, 102. 74 


1, 534, 810 
1, 296, 206, 7: 


1, 063, 490. § 
3,207, 225.2 
3, 448, 768. 5! 
3, 003, 413. 7 
2, 502, 489. 

2) 239, 877. 2 
1, 965, 199. 

1, 725, 985. 1 
1, 603, 286. 

1, 871, 439. 37 
1, 670, 264.44 
1, 450, 287. 36 


37, 760, 543. 40 


$53, 148. 68 
1, 861, 758. 07 
1, 796, 899. 30 


3, TLL, 804, 05 


$2, 458. 08 
583, 056. 28 
693, 572. 45 


1, 279, 086. 81 


$55, 606. 76 
2, 444, 812.35 
2, 490, 471. 78 


4, 990, 890. 86 
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534 PAPERS ACCOMPANYING THE 
TapLe 12.—Comparative statement of pension claims of all classes 
Army. Navy. 
Invalid. Widows, etc. Invalid. 
Claims admitted 
Year. and rejected. : ; 1 
as foo) a (3) | 2 
, oS 72) 3 Q S ‘A 
a I : A S — B s 22 
op £ ‘3 “So a 3 a q Ss 
E Si 6 7 2 S B EI S 
is) A a 6 A a 3 4 a 
1881 | Admitted ........-. 21,143 | 12,353] 33,496] 3,717| 200] 3,917| 251| 154| 405 
1881 | Rejected ........--- 2/625 | 8,875) 11,500| 1,137 30| Lie7| 55| 65| 120 
Total. ...s..-+- “23,768 | 21,228] 44,996 | 4,854]  230| 5,084| 306] 219| 525 
1882 | Admitted ......---.| 22,684} 9,435 | 32,119 | 3,910 48 | 3,958] 262 88 | 350 
1882 | Rejected ......-.--- 4,030 | 15,199 | 19,299 | 1,512 26| 1,538; 128| 149| 277 
Motel sven oc ekss 26,714 | 24,634] 51,348| 5,422 74| 5,496 | 390| 237| -627 
— ——|————= =| -—-=—=|- = ————— = 
1883 | Admitted .......... 31,801 | 22,554] 54,355 | 5,216 67| 5,283; 213] 112| 325 
1883 | Rejected ........- ..| 16,901 | 19,978} 36,879] 4,512 ag | 4,540} 530} 141 | 671 
Total..,..-. -.| 48,702 | 42,532 | 91,234 | 9,728 95| 9,823| 743| 253| 996 
1884 | Admitted .......... 27,173 | 22,190 | 49,363] 6, 260 56| 6,316| 241; 270| 511 
1884 | Rejected .....-....:| 17,587 | 19,887 | 37,474 | 4,983 15| 4,998] 347] 139] 486 
Total tevenies 44,760 | 42,077 | 86,387 | 11,243|  71|11,314| 588) 409| 997 
1885 | Admitted ........-. 27,286 | 33,648 | 60,934 | 7,632| 144] 7,776| 294| 182| 476 
1885 | Rejected ...........| 9,028} 19,281 | 28/309 | 3,058 28| 3,086| 189| 989| 278 
otal xoecs acne 36,314 | 52,9291 89,243 | 10,600|  172|10,862| 483/ 271| 754 
1886*] Admitted .......... 31,619 | 33,008 | 64,627 | 8,501 |*65,313 | 73,814| 318] 271) 589° 
1886 | Rejected ......-.--.| 15,918 | 41,956 | 57,874 | 3/728 50| 3,778| 277| 279| 556 
Total..........] 47,637 | 74, 964 | 122, 501 | 12, 220 | 65,363 | 77,592 | 595| 550 | 1, 145 
1887 | Admitted .......... 34,758 |} 31,791 | 66,549 | 11,034| 83|11,117| 525| 293| 748 
1887 | Rejected. .......-.. 7,657 | 32,024 | 39,681 | 3, 481 70| 3.551! 321) 247| 568 
Total.......0.. 42,415 | 63,815 | 106,230 | 14,515| 153 | 14,608 | 846| 470 | 1,316 
1888 | Admitted .......... 35,089 | 44,785 | 79, 874 | 10, 611 341 | 10,952] 754 | 449 | 1,203 
1888 | Rejected ...........| 32213 | 30,739 | 62/952 | 11) 060 50 | 11,110} 7401 326 | 1,066 
Total..........| 67,302 | 75,524 | 142, 826 | 21,671 | 391 | 22,062 | 1,494 | 775 | 2, 269 
1889 | Admitted .......... 35,999 | 70,194 | 106,193 | 11,644| 116) 11,760! 831 | 744 | 1,575. 
1889 | Rejected......-.... 11, 122 | 37/049 | 48,171 | 5, 689 41| 5,730] 1,160 | 442 | 1) 602 
Total. -assaceca 47,121 | 107, 243 | 154,364 | 17,333} 157 | 17,490 | 1,991 | 1,186 | 3,177 


* Under act of March 19, 1886, there were 79,989 widows’ pensions 
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settled by allowance and rejection each year since 1881, except arrears. 


535. 


Navy. 


Widows, etc. 


Original. 
Increase 


Army and Navy res- 
torations. 


Total Army and Navy. 


War of 1812. 


Mexican War 


(act of January 
Survivors. Widows. 29, 1887). 

: : : : es ae 
S a Fe S os ars 
A 3 q 3 Ba ES 
oi o 2 o om oe O-R 
bo | & a0 Ba ey re 8p 
= cS) pen °° kd Fed 

u g 2] 5 Ba fa 
jo) Bw jo) al mM E ° 


> 


Total number of origi- 
nal claims. 


e of all 
classes. 


Aggregate 


346 
Mos) eeeelS) fe 264/796) 9 103-05 Maral .|| op N|eeeeed nme nls) ey 60, 702 | 104, 391 
106 1 TOTEN MLA OO UOT OL eunraL eee |e seay nana nee jae 34,192 | 57, 930 
112 1 TS e eee sean PERE TaN wattle edie OE idIN Gain hae || Pats. Ba NLA ws cai 23,341 | 43,383 
218 S| 220 |4,921 | 100,680 | 74 |..2.| 630 |....8--|e ec, ".......{ 57,538 | 101, 313 
11 Wi i> > aby | ress tash | Saarpln k oll amie nee | Weer name ey |e gaemey ari ar 35, 767 | 71, 587 
ig eae yal eee Bit SON AEDS lee Ine Tal emt eee care ee 19,537 | 31,935 
ee (ee at 1794 1.855 | 100 S| 56 lhl]. 898. |e dsealsn dec. le onl & 48, 304 | 103, 522 
109 |*1,280 | 1,389 | 2,229 | *142,648| 5| 3| 305 |*13,396 |........]...... ..| 40, 857 |*156, 357 
385 at et a eae 62,595} 22]....) 113 Dole ideas open ee, 20, 443 | 62, 732 
494 | 1,282 | 1,776| 2,229| 205,243| -27| 3| 418 | 13,398 |........|....---. 61, 300 | 219, 089 
183 8]  191| 2,707| 81,312 a a oe el Gee 7,552 | 903] 55,1941 90,008 
91 1 Qi ettt, £5 SOON eS eu wi, SO ceed 251 14| 11,892 | 44) 234 
” 974 9|  283| 2,707| 125,204; 26| 2] 290]........ 7,803 | 917 | 67,086 | 134, 242 
—_| e | is —| —: —=— = 
Soe) Mi bh Pete | 9,028 | 92,845 | 81...) , Bi] on... 9,048 | 4,292 | 60, 252 | 105, 838 
7s ne Beate obs 15,803 | 1t|.20.|0 | 56 |. -2-2-- 2/062 | 588 | 46,965 | 78,080 
a4o| 111 451| 2,028] 167,608| 13|.-..| 307 |........ 11,110 | 4,880 | 107, 227 | 183, 918 
280 ii 291 | 1,754 | 119, 819 8| 8{ 181. 7| 1,772 | 1,206 | 61,921 | 123, 001 
BAM ob. « ete eee ay Se ey ae 348 | 7209) 19,147] 56,679 
62i| 11| 632| 1,754| 175,663| 18| 8| 449 7| 2,120| 1,415 | 71, 068 | 179, 680 


increased (included in the above), for which no applications were required. 
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TABLE 17.—Statement of the nwnber of cach class of army pension claims filed during the 
jiscal year ending June 30, 1889, on account of disability or death from causes originating 
since March 4, 1861; also the total number ddimitted of each class named, arranged ac- 
cording to State and Lerritorial military organizations. 


States and Territo- 
ries. 


ACT MIMS tails cles le'easin'= 
Arkansas....- 
California..... 
Colorado...... 
Connecticut ......--- 


Kansas ..... 


Louisiana..... ae 
Maine eek ce as a> F 
Miarylan dies... 
Massachusetts. ....-- 
MGChIS aN ase matt a! 
Minnesota =.<-<5<i-=-- 
MISSISSIPDle ase <ece- 
MSSOULI aos asian cms! 
Nebraska... . 
Nevada .......-s6 é 
New Hampshire ..--. 
New Jersey .....---- 
Nem OLk .-2scs6-a52 


Oregonyc.. as meal 


Pennsylvania.......- 
Rhode Island........ 
South Carolina ...... 
Tennessee ...... als 


WAROUMIAieE ce tale cee a 
West Virginia....... 
Wisconsin 
DakcO Rai ese sie ota sick a sh 
District of Columbia. 
Indian Verritory..... 
Montana. 


U.S. Colored Troops . 
Vet. Res. Corps..-... 


Invalid. Widows. Minors. Mothers. Fathers. Toth ae 

3 ro Get ro rS Ga} 

= 2 = = 2 

os | rd 5 ros hones 3 3 cs 3 r3 5 

Sle /ele/2fe)/2 /e)2)/8)2 14 

fr <{ aa) <4 + Fa Boe Fy <4 Fy 4 

| 
87 26 28 10 7 2 5 tf 1 if 128 46 
2i4 102 107 21 28 6 if 4 3 0 359 133 
137 44 25 7 0 On; 1 2 1 0 164 53 
96 39 19 2 3 1 1 0 0 rf 119 43 
522 390 267 126 20 16 33 28 11 13 853 573 
102 61 57 ays {5 4 5 | 3 2 1 173 86 
50 12 10 2 3 2 1 0 0 0 64 16 
5 6 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 8 
4,077 | 3,305 | 1,408 555 324 133 162 167 124 75 | 6,095 | 4, 235 
5, 134 | 5, 225 | 1, 561 720 460 19% 236 177 118 99 | 7,509 | 6, 412 
1, 599 | 1, 821 442 182 88 27 88 78 61 40 | 2,278 | 1, 648 
472 295 155 47 30 a 13 12 vf 14 677 879 
2,023 | 1, 233 626 868 196 92 85 91 50 60 | 2,980 | 1, 844 
38 9 19 8 3 0 1 1 0 1 1 
809 776 821 189 46 15 55 59 43 3 | 1,274 | 1,072 
349 205 142 81 15 13 14 10 8 f 528 316 
1, 545 963 665 339 61 37 79 71 34 83 | 2,384 | 1,443 
2,357 | 1,928 518 234 116 3 101 99 73 43 | 3,165 | 2,337 
640 516 142 54 13 vie 15 16 is 6 823 599 
6 4 6 2 1 if 0 al 16 14 
2,190 | 1, 090 888 345 162 73 73 71 39 38 | 3,352 | 1,617 
83 52 19 7 5 1 it 0 0 0 108 60 
10 3 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 3 
397 277 158 85 ait ee) 20 20 15 19 599 413 
615 372 302 117 20 13 24 30 16 977 540 
4,830 | 3,27 1, 784 870 200 109 23 224 163 117 | 7,215 | 4,590 
Py 10 33 37 14 12 tf 7 9 3 2 169 | 65 
8, 573 | 5,840 | 2,110 966 892 oD 358 287 180; 119 |11, 613 | 7, 367 
15 3 0 0 0 2 0 0} 0 17 3 
4,276 | 2,750 | 1,574 | 551 182 92 185 225 147 108 | 6,364 | 3, 726 
230 108 98 35 8 1 13 4 es 2 354 150 
1 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 

921 522 284 144 65 43 40 47 36 20 | 1,346 776 
18 il 4 2 2 1 0 0 0 0 19 4 
564 488 153 106 16 10 23 4h 26 19 782 664 
8 vf 4 3 i 4 0 0 i 2 14 16 
907 679 291 121 41 v5) 40 45 27 22 | 1,306 892 
1, 723 516 | 214 65 36 76 64 60 38 | 2,615 | 2, 075 
8 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 8 
43 36 24 9 4 2 2 2 0 1 73 50 
12 0 4 0 md 0 2 0 0 0 20 0 
0 0 al 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
26 2 3 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 31 4 
0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 L 
3 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 4 
1, 525 | 1, 857 455 347 71 66 94 149 89 86 | 2,184 | 1,955 
870 5 107 25 14 5) 5 3 il 3 497 93 
4, 026 840 | 1,302 108 361 102 277 140 69 27 | 6, 035 | 1,217 
e 14 af 8 0 2 0 1 0 1 26 
51, 919 |35, 999 |16, 643 |7, 049 |3, 055 |1, 354 |2, 882 |2, 188 |1, 377 |1, 009 |75, 376 |47 599 
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TABLE 18. —Showing the number of pensioners in each county of each State and Territory 
of the United States and in each foreign country on the rolls June 30, 1889. 


i} ; ‘ 


County. No. || County. No. | County. Ne. 
i] 

Alabama. | Arizona Territory. || Arkansas—Continued. 
Autauga..-.....-...... OU PADACHOC. cosas seceoe ac 1S) SR as iscentcrecewdeiccete 181 
ald wits cuct cass c ss Si] COLE Ga ere Seen mee ai Randolphdese.cincecsae 43 

8 | Gilaee ceancuee sac Ssneee 11\|| St. Francis 18 
Ou eGora bani. seciccas kes 1G: | Salinevces ceeecekpsescs 30 
21 || Maricopa 45 |) Scott .. 50 
BH eNVOM VOW. sete ctase ee oe 11 || Searey.... 49 
14 |; Navajo Indian Reser- WS COAGUIAN secon ates ceteerats 209 
- 28 WOVICL wo caete eee. A5 
Cimmlorstte =. se 5.32. 14 | || Sharp 24 
Cherokee 22 Stone 14 
GranltOMence cuccce cass ee 7 | Union § 
GMOCEMWa rest ceeccs ns 11 |i 
OiaricOr ers eon ose 12 
CHA soe hace atec sce. 27 | 
Cleburne oachecs.-. a5 17 
WetieGen ene —- tanec et 4 | 
@olbent = 2.2 -ten cu ccc su. | 25 || Arkansas. 
Conocuh...- ec 9 || 
WOO0SR)...5- 2's ~ mae LS IN OMer aga SAS aes eee cee a 48 
Covington. 2c. c sean 8 || Ashley 1 
Crenshaw ness cst~ce a. 16 |! Baxter 34 
Crallmianiteeesc+ os. cs 3 —t 46 |) Benton 811 
LTTE Eas So ee ae LSM BOONE) se cee scse = 105 || 
Wiallasistecnecutesne we 11 || Bradley 6 
SDL SO Rt laae el Se Sir Calhoun“ lcecesesskes 3 
PAMOLE se sseesceeccicsc. DW Carrol tess /accted ete cue 234 
Escambia 5 Ne Ohi cotiere sesame aeee 6 
MUGOW Wc wees s wes cies =e 23 |) Clark ....6 : 47 
Fayette....- 4 23) Wi@lawe ec sce cae : 63 
Franklin . «| s 10 || Cleburne 26 
Geneva ....-.- | 4 || Cleveland 11 
GreonGiersses sect es ne 15 || Columbia 17 || Fresno..-.... 
EAN Geta naee cease TO; Comwaycecscseccccscne 39 
CMY Veep saat cs mees. css 13 || Craighead le) eka Olsrerate sine ote 
PAOKSONs ee cae ceeme ees 102 || Crawford 183 || Kern 
Jetferson ..-........--. 77 || Crittenden 10) | Kes aes oe 
Rama tertccesiccctsee <= TS |] COMO Cs oencoondstodscad 10) || asseni 20. oe ce cen celas 
Lauderdale 33 || Dallas 14 |) Los Angeles 
Lawrence..... 81 || Desha 10) Marin’ Ueeeee. 
OCineasec ces 12 || Drew ..- 9 || Mariposa .- 
Limestone .. 46 || Paulkne 28 || Mendocino... 
WSOWUOCS + ost n='e- a0 sie: 10 || Franklin 99 || Merced ........ 
Macon..... - 13 || Fulton OL || DiOd0G esas as e5 
EASON sscee sake ee 98 || Garland NOT) Mono toceesccscsaneoses 
INERLOHOG= ton ecece sce ce 5 || Grant 11 || Monterey 65 
(Nisrioniar saas ste oesccce 28 || Greene ASM Nap aieeitciscteste mane ates ete 115 
38 || Hempstead SiH NO@VaAd ae cceccnatecemets 69 
86 || Hot Springs........... 28) || Placer 22. cesleweciewven= 88 
Dy ELOWAN ee ws cleeme seme 20 || Plumas ...... eaietsisietaee 10 
30 || Independence : 84 || Sacramento..--.....--. 169 
SOM Zand: <Soe esse 50 || San Benito... wae 25 
16 || Jackson .. 34 || San Bernardino........ 289 
9 || Jefferson 35 || San Diego ..-.......... 333 
18 || Johnson 86 || San Francisco....-..--. 1, 312 
22 || La Fayette .....--..... 5 || San Joaquin ......-..-. 182 
4 || Lawrence:-.....--.-.5: 41 || San Luis Obispo -...... 87 
DDO OW ea aanh sansisme seme 11 \|'' San Mateos... -- F..0-.0. 11 
23 I incolm ss steatcssc soaks 9 || Santa Barbara......... 88 
SUM Ptere=-cescnccs ess 9 || LittleRivers..-...<-..- 8) || Santal@lara-co-s. cee an 257 
Malladega <a. <cccenca=< DOW LOGAN se eseetteceas= =e 112 || Santa ‘Craz .-2.3. <2. 108 
Tallapoosa.... 11 |} Lonoke ...... widetcetss boo|leShastacssnens soeseeeane » 86 
Tuscaloosa ... 23 || Madison .. WBBM ISO C8 Bak ae asersceacesac 13 
PVA Or iteccisteieo vla wim olmieis 26 || Marion . : 29 || Siskiyou 46 
Washington ......-.... AA ON GUIGS OOS Seaavenecoouse 20 || Solano 112 
GW CORe ce niecowaeieelete TL) || Mississippi .-3s--coe<-e 13 |} Sonoma 166 
WVARSCOM fm oetep(sm sce e a's 185 | (MONTH Osos a= cieesieeec a 10 || Stanislaus ......-...-.- 52 
— Montgomery.<--.----.- 44 || Sutter .....-.-.. Saceea 25 
Ota ewe stows teate a 1,505 || Nevada 19 || Dehama .---..--. ae Du 
—=: Newton (ALY Ibe be teihied Boremeouseoc oda. 14 
Ouachita WS Planes cecens se Seto 186 
Alaska, IEA Scores 14 || Tuolumne .....-- +0006 5 
Phillips 48. || Ventura ...-.eneee---- 65 
Pikev cate. 151) VWOlOD.. tedecevccsecasse 54 
The Territory ...----.- 6 || Poinsett -. POM abate see seenoanceneed 37 
——— || Polk........ Bl SaSSeS 
PMOL tastclete eta see Gui Pe OpOnuccmesmacstec 65 Dotalicwenscreaeaeas 6, 121 
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TABLE 18.—Showing the number of pensioners, ete.—Continued. 


bw pw 


County. No, County. No. County. 
Colorado. Dakota Ter.—Cont’d. Dakota Ter.—Cont'd. 
IND ENO) NOR \seis 46 Soec ees 705) ||| Cavelier =. <- sep <> ve=-)-- ADGA Ciesla sate etarciaipry ete care 
Archuleta .-2-.--:--0s- 4 || Charles Mix.........-3 ‘ 49 WSWeells: 2 uc -cleein cane tiee 
Bont etee cere aeer ey coco BO Clarkes seine ras ee eee Gd) || pCADICDOM -co/ales amie omlesiets 
IBOULUOLece weeuies ener: CVA Oe harmo jo serserieocescc 66 
Date Sie asec sic aneseis.a'- 62 |i Codingtonenacer= cee ae sl POtal seas ces cee. 
Clear Creek <.. 25.2205: BSA Custolecceasememars ces 61 
GONE] OSS ae etm a= ais wren = =r Ot MOPS Ollie emtalereete einai 108 Delaware. 
(Ohya hs aor eeepc eee ROD Bivaten cinccs eis raps amen 85 
WMUSCOR See ciate Saree ssa Bon | WOteliacnseteseseess si BY OVE EG Bete. pens 
Dara seeps “ AO Ni DICK OV sc seee eas lees ao 71 || New Castle .....--..-. 
140i) Douplas! 5-26 ce ciecce an B27ll SUSBOR. sete ciatais casinos 
SUNG OC Oi anacoeime sie eres ter 19 
MAN] Es CLONAL INCL Sere ate cece =o 75 DO Ua apie atta lee crepe 
24 MBN MONG cases se ceecesce 22 
DIEZ a Mall Rivers see ch s.cs seas 27 District of Columbia. 
ABM AUL ce aeeee oem sees 50 
493 leMlannOnyae. caewick sae eal a ciaeeaies Washington ..........- 
T5 i HOSbO? We iias sc cnecaaswey 27 
Gi, (Gaveeldyesunnewaeosece 16 Oba spaniels aoe 
27 \| Grand Forks ......2.2- 75 
Hinsdale..... ee GiilkG@rant oe Saee es Soe ee 75 Florida. 
EPIONIANO pocic cant oni <= = CT ANRGTISLS agen eases bases 21 
ELOLOLGON coe che se a nec ds evan Ute macaicisene oie se 315] Alachware.s.swcca=e case 
MAMKO ls Notcahicca can aees 3s COM eran des te ees cisce watese 860 Baker A2> osecaaceue cane 
OOo} ELAN GOD vetens eee ane leeee 60) Bradtorde =< cna. 
(Oleh weer OAT Soe oe tees ame erall ceetare Brevardiecescsase 
LIMIT MON GS secs esters 64/|| Calhounl, =. 0. 0-.en 
43 Hutchinson... .-cc.secee Als) | MClay sss. casinos camels aor 
OM phy Orne ciretae= minainate g's 310) Colum Dia) - 5 eaiee os 
BUN OCTAULCG As on caeenaces nc 56:4 "Dadercss-c=canesch = 
HS) MRaddersscees cece cate nce 31} Davall oo. te aceecucis cane 
16 || Kingsbury 111 |! Escambia........ 
40 || Lake .... 76 || Franklin .- 
133 || La Moure. 25 || Gadsden... 
3 MAWLONC Oza saacizeans cats $3 \|jMeamilton te Soenecnssren 
Lull COM ases e's amen wicicice 70 | Flermando) coecinsiecectene 
SaGuach[ .2 oh ecececisee AGH WO Came ae nets ceases eae 2) EI Spares. csc sact ase 
Sanuan, -cocssccose eee Ro a Mc@ookssteonce cceeees - S451) Elolmosincccccescece sees 
San Migual..... missomne LON Moientiys. 2c secstce sce 134 || Gdacksonieenseeecme ceaees 
MMI tose acenecesch geil MGinboshsensce ee seue ne 19 || Jefferson --..... anna oe 
AWG le PoGea-s aaemeneee a> || Wleleant sec ccesemcceee 15 || La Fayette ............ 
20))| Weon) fcbes. ce ccclesemce 
HEE LOG AY Gee rcgse cosa emcone 
2 IDOLE Y cence ee wee ce eeee 
144) Madison s22 cnswoceecce 
49 || Manatee...-.....-..... 
Ac} Marion 22.2.5<6 eens 
61 || Monroe..-....... 
86 || Nassau .- 
34:|| Orange -occnntieanesmece 
12:||\ Polk... ctcocenp eaten ane 
25 || Putnam....... Sahaeene 
79 \ (St. Johivs.,-ccccpecee. 
37 || Santa Rosa ..... wines eats 
39 | Sumpter! os. <-- aches 
37, |e SUwannees:co.ceccennes 
silt EDa clon. ack Saat 
‘ = ail MILO DSLES sigue ameter ie ae 295 ||: "MOLUSION-Umes bees canoes 
Dakota Territory. Rolette ..-. Wakulla.......... aSa5 
Sanborn ... Wialtonies ne memeneemer 
NUE OVO pin eelemicmsiaicle ain 84 || Sargent Washington ..........- 
Barnes ....... 64 || Shannon... : 
Beadle....-.. 191 || Spink otal Seec.aeuees 
Benson .-..--. 26 || Stanley.... 
IBN Sin. tee seaesee ce. 10 || Stanton Georgia. 
aoe Homme 54 || Stark 
oreman..-.... 12 || Steele... Appliigrosc- oo nae 
Bottineau. be 11 || Stevens B aes - aieterane caeaeeenee 
Brookings 93 || Stutsman Baldwinieeue soos Tae 
Brown.....- 147 || Sully Banke secon cman ie 
BEal6 fee. eae ee 90 || Toad Bartow, teense Seen 
Buffalo .-..... 20 || Towner Berrien Jee ae ou nspeteete 
Butord. ee cnn 14 || Traill Bibbe scares OTA 
Bordicke reese yeeenan 11 || Turner Brooks: sch cos eee 
Burleigh.......4 65 || Union Bryan ....... Bahar a at ery 
Butters steeeenas 22 || Villard .. Bulloch...... oe lve 
Campbell 26 || Walsh... Burke ..- 
Cass'eresGesanedee eects 82 || Walworth ............. 20 || Butts....... 


\ 
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TABLE 18.—Showing the number of pensioners, ete.—Continued. 


Pn et SN ey EE 


County. 


Georgia—Continued, 


Chatham 
Chattahoochee 
Chattooga 
Cherokee 


Colquitt .... 
Columbia. 
Coweta 


Dade 
Dawson 


Dougherty Sah nee 
Douglas 


Jackson 


Marion 


MMillenieaenssente eiwleie 
IN tOM ses sec week see ee 
Mitchell 
MOonyroe-...<0s 08 Messen 


No. 


Re 


54 


Cle eH Porc co co 


County. |. No. County. 
Georgia—Continued. Illinois—Continued. 
MiUSGOf00) 2-5 sy-cccecs WT {| | SUV OR Ustata creamer ones ae 
IN OWtONG a4. tecsaneaes 204) Calhoun ys ean gacesce cee 
BONES Eee ance cue ts, oust eeS Carroll) ere po vomasmetne 
QEIGENOLDE sn ween al ocean GaSsttan herbmematscg eateelas 
IRENE Gob einj- cise 15)||:Champaign.. .-.... .ccse= 
BEI OMS here elements cis 27 i CHvistiOni ce semana ed 
Pierce DiltwClapie sitesi seslaemae 
Pike... PN RHEIN RE RAR Bie bps ani oes 
Polk LS CLIN DOM ae'eatarreetan soya 
PUG KU re py peers wre ycis Bull @oles® 2 pices. sare certapwene 
PIGEON eects sek yeavsioe B Is COOK wate rch acmiosnemien 
QUT GMAN esas tere svcd emaaees Crawford <j cecesecceae 

RADU eect ate ees 3 || Cumberland 

Rend el phe Secinsc cise 6 || De Kalb..... 
Richmond 30 || De Witt - 

RUGKISIG: scncccncsanens 10 ||} Douglas. 

GHG): fesse edecaies On MOU AGO se ces sehennee 
SCreven: .-cuscdsn sa Ke beS Di HO gar = seoekaaceeeeaee 
Spalding... he.5e2 0c 10) Wdwards=--5.--5-csncee 
Wlowalttmedeen cea ctcek 5 || Effingham ............- 
REARS Clea i re I 9) || PH RY CEOs scwacoscmsccens 
Nal DOG sasos- cee eecee Delle HOLA sa. re aes sone c tieee 
Poliatervo, uc wesw sey ces La\Rronkhin-<-2.cccsssseee 
APD ben ah oc2 ven wun hk avs AWE UlcONen csc uepe an merece 
MEAVLOR: c= wcwmidnrtwcd ne SivGallatinys cecaneenntacat 
ROM AIT pes meseeeeecee TONG T CONC: fasten winnicusts ee ae 
PUOTFOL Maitacavssiaanier oo 7 || Grundy.:.... Snes eee 
MMPOMASs sc cawsciereee ce Oui ebamni) CON) aeeeeecs ileus Be 
BUONVAIS: setae ate as veo 15 |i MEbamcoCk st eaamskete srr 
MDTOUD iis dek’s ate waa aetaee Bu Mardi ney sem weccame ety 
EWAGR Sis same sactaice { || Henderson: ...6s6cect en 
Winona eece es oeac ees 20 Henry, - 4255 js aunnee wane 
Upson ... 21\ TROQUOIS!y.<-e kes cs over 
Walker. . Sess 22 || Jackson 

WW AltOn < scene ds cates eae? 2 || Jasper-. 

WAT Oise h haun es chee Gee 10\}| SefersOn sceacsdeasesics 
NVAPLON Gs caine strat scierc Dil WlORSCVicemasinate eam reece 
Washington ..-..-....-. 4 || Jo Daviess...........-- 
Wayne! 2s 22-sccsn dene TAll POPMSON eeaws~ ease aes 
WHODStORizacn sunset sae Bi Ramey cea wom Ant dauwes 
SMa Serr race meee 9 || Kankakee .........--5. 
WATCH Olde ot. awe e 39) || Wkendallve.. vananaacsdss 


Bear Lake 
Bingham 


Logan 
Nez Perces 


Onryheewsenes ecto ees 
Shoshone 


Washington 


Illinois. 


Adams........ 
Alexander 


Livingston 
Logan 
McDonough 
McHenry 
McLean. . 


Rock Island ..-.. 
St. Clair 
Saline 
Sangamon ..sse.sseuase 


543 
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TABLE 18,—Showing the number of pensioners, ete.—Continued. 


County. No. County. No. County. 
Illinois —Continued. Indiana—Continued. Towa. 
260 || Ohio 156 || Adaire:..... Boe ROA: 
181 |} Orango . . 4465\| Adams. on-<0s eevee <= 
487 || Owen... 3 588 || Allamakee...-..-- BeESE 
. 112 || Parke 314 || Appanoose ....-------- 
Stephenson .-.....----- 281 || Perry 428 || Audtbon <..-----s+---- 
Masewells voce asvcsienes 233 || Pike 522 ll BONGO: joan c vere wees se 
Wane diear tes aesis ences 315 || Porter 267 || Black Hawk ..-..-.....- 
SVOVTUNILOMS o ale\nrsteieiei* <i 776 || Posey 345 || Boone -.....-----<<-05- 
\IVEIORSIN Ge pap ao seeocage 169 || Pulaski DAO Bremerhyctvien sate ae sieate 
MAYER OR cs pps mcee asses 226 Putnam eae es 2 A2¢ | Buchanan’. . «..+<eesna- 
Washington ........... 248 RanQolphiqes- ; 551 |} Buena Vista .-..-.-..-- 
WityNe: 2cccs amece aes By One tek LO Va iateeeet eae inieretet or Sed || Battlers sees secre os 
Wali tOmtacoectes castes HOTA OUS ee tes asec emacs O94 ||, Calhounmeee-sesesnnees 
Wihitesidd -.....---.-.. SPST Str OSE Pllc ac cierciaisictens oe B6f)||UCarrollsacsceaceesonaae 
RV filleewes once eciee oal ars SOR CObb wesc ae csueee be cie <n 203: b Chast. 2. vesene ene cane 
Williamson 223) (SHEMDY cseeherec secs ls 491 || Cedar 
Winnebago.... B18 1) SPOMCELT.seccccecs weiss 671 || Cerro Gordo 
VVOOULORC ccc aitiets'sinice nats ASQ Staessen nei ss ce . 142 || Cherokee 
— —— || Steuben ......... i 415 || Chickasaw .. 
otal sccc esse 86) 595i] SUL VAM ve ciel om nie 5 601 || Clarke 
===— || Switzerland SOLU OLAV cece lalsteistelosls sealant 
Indiana. Tippecanoe : 807 ||oClartonso = sccos soccer sae 
Miptonteecc- sea = 2 390) ||| Clinton kaaewaascsseemee 
Ea AS eet cleeienive ss sieie D75a|| pO NIOM sce. cents ae 2 101 || Crawford 
Allen 642 || Vanderburg 4 ASO uh Daa 2 wae ene teeter 
Bartholomew ...-.-... 708 || Vermillion......-.----- 282 || Davis -... 
TAN ao Cone Ooo 269 vee Jerebecorecenssace 1, 048 || Decatur 
Blackford ROO Wit WeDaASli ce onic ceeteeccee 407 || Delaware 
IBYYOS Horwsecace DOD a ANC n gets istes siscele = 209 || Des Moines 
IBTOW Decsecceeoskirosos- SORA | EVWATENC Kae cist aletes 359 || Dickinson 
319 || Washington ..... 487 || Dubuque .....-.. 
538 || Wayne O01 eB bie ae eeteb elon 


536 || Wells... 274 || Kayette -- 
i 345 || Ployd 


560 || Whitley ..... fen 311 || Franklin .-....-- 


Dayiess: 3..-... 469 otal cacmwise -aerse 49-1553) 1}| (GReOnOp- sa secsieee secnee 
Dearborn 528 aes OP UNE Vt & cloetaeeneleems 
DecatuT aces ameestice a 543 Indian Territory. i 
422 = 
MAGS AC inet Bareacrereessteeleiete nt a 
367 || Cherokee Nation....--. TSB MEAT AIMie he elsielsosiaton eee 
SPICY b Sais saiens <'eiviocmiae DLO) A= Wal wie mine'nwaicieis ere ul Ti 
SHUUY COU Oar aietaletaisrsiaial= mraat 233 || Cherokees Outlet. ...... 2 2 
SEN Ony ie erersore.cJasieietiai= 402 || Cheyenne and, Arapa- || Howard 
Fountain 437 hoe Nation,..-.....-<- 8 |} Humboldt 
Franklin SHCA S Cllr key leo we roe 1 CC RASEAR See Seer on aes 
358 || Chickasaw Nation ..-. AC LOWOr Voc cjetee ac 
421 I) GROCR <a eisie-csc name 1 || Jackson 
573 |! Choctaw Nation CTP ASPOLAso acne eee eee 
773 || Cooweescoowe.....-... Ui leMOrSOM as ccaee cae soles 
523 || Creek Nation .......... Gon Johnsons see ceeeeeee 
ian Cockicecne cece oscttes SOGE||PHLISCOL eer aie emis ce U\ || (SONOS... scesencenem sen 
i 449 || Kansas Nation......... 5 
SOLE GUE R OS teme a etse eerie ce 4 
427 || Kickapoo Nation....... 6 
437 || Kiowa Ageney..-...-.. al 
425 || Kiowa and Comanche 
759 IN ATLOU Es ere cisinl= incision as EAGAN Gas pemence comes 
241 || Oklahoma ............- 207s diy One csv eeese stan 
VENTER SSeS qneoee a eae 477 || Osage Nation .-........ 5 ACUSON ce talen cer tareee 
POMOTSOD les aine eismsieis aten 620) tic Alester acu. Mecca 1 || Mahaska .. 
ODT Ge aa sciete isin missin !els 484 |} Otoe and Missouria Marion soo sere 
Johnson ..... Aa oeeeSaee 411 Na blON teens scenes 1 || Marshall 
RM OSS je tie mee ol ewer ic 482 || Neutral Strip.......... SLI EMOUIES 2 eetcrete cen clean 
ACOSCINIS KOM inci eecineie 428 || Pawnee Nation........ 10 || Mitchell ..... aaonseSs 
TisOTaAn ei eassececeeeas CONG EVO KON Seca acer aee Bill) MONONA: Sssspweceemcsioen 
TWakoun sets cwwceeiscses cel 287 || Peoria Nation.......... Dial YEON OC nas. see eece ee 
La Porte 303 || Ponca Nation.......... 2 || Montgomery. 
Lawrenco 656 || Pottawatomie Nation... 8 || Muscatine ... 
Madison . Sil MEX COU ccs terete om eer peas TROP Men soa meueercmerenae 
Marion . 2,375 || Public Land Strip ..-.. wii OSCC0l8 is. aech enhance 
Marshall. 475 || Sacand Fox Na ation... ehcemeee PASO sits cues eee ee 
ASG SAN W018 wemectcstececa: AE LOVATO Ne cosectpees eee 
404 || Seminole Nation ....... PA ANI S bep ritapot nels pric yah on < ss 
Haas MRO DUCKY orwen bomen naan 1 |; Pocahontas .... an 5 
Montgomery.......-... 638 || Wy andotte Nation... SME HAOL Se. eee reer su 
Movoan un hea osc cen 612 ——— || Pottawattamio ........ 
Newtons. See ceo se cian 161 Total Sewavevoeees W10N| UPoweshiokweccscenemene 


IN ODO: tear sora teeceee 404 —=—= || Ringgold 
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TABLE 18.—Showing the number of pensioners, ete.—Continued. 


County. : 
\ 


Jowa—Continued. 


Winneen eae 
ety Romseece sae 
Worth oSOAOS Sore sear 


Kansas, ~ 


PAMION. Sodkicccwccescd as 
PANGSPSON sacha. ccess cu. 
Atchison tees cuss ct. 
IPALDODrsescetassice clus 
BartOnecvceasceces Saute 


Chautauqua ........... 
Cherokee ..... 
Cheyenne -.cceccce. =: 
Clarkeemaviesousscescos 
lane cenae ae welslee ceva 
Cloud 


Cowley ..... 
Crawford .......-...--. 


Donipban..... 
Douglas ......... eae tee 
pee 


Mranklins Geecwcsosas ce 
G@artighdensccccccsecs 
Geary ...00.eeeecsceeee 
GOVvetoacssccess aaectons 


Gray.--....- 
Greeley ..- 
Greenwood . 


No. 


Ab 89——35d 


County. No. 
Kansas—Continued. 
TAIN = scueuesccccceweucs 262 
OMA oa veceamase ease 75 
PINON! -godeice sents ces dene 330 
MeoPherson’ scs2cocecce. 209 
PMATLOM Wye e cicieSdia'e wale 195 
Marshall 232 
MGadG une oes ce 80 
Miami eee ss. 176 
Mitchell 244 
Montgomery... 554 
iMGrzuist seats s 171 
NEQKVOD teedcses ace 62 
Nemaha 250 
Neoshorecuaseccsdeces 242 
IN@SS2-< ose ecosutenseos: 99 
INOTVGON" so cwcee see cee ee 131 
Osage see 269 
Osborne 259 
Ottawa .. 188 
Pawnee.. 177 
Phillips 221 
Pottawatomie ... 226 
ELAlG os cee eee see biecac 126 
Rawlins. .csosstcassecen 75 
RENO men. see eee eee. 384 
Republic 2. swsesesccs 192 
1COvcccusesueemcceleay. 273 
142 
148 
90 
136 
2 
196 
470 
58 
650 
49 
79 
196 
134 
27 
34 
397 
52 
70 
104 
Winllaced jase. ces cts cice 38 
Washington’... ccc. 246 
Wichita. : 
Wall SON eaasese saw ears Son 
‘Woodson..... 
Worth 
Wyandotte 
Total 
Kentucky. 
PANCLANT 2 beteratulee'arcta'a sista 803 
WANN ee ceicicss scotia sicc ar 168 
Anderson 78 
Ballard .. 27 
Barren 147 
Bawa eeacecnepniccaceeles 72 
Bellic... a 34 
Boone ....- 60 
BOuULrvOD es celesiee salemelns 63 
Ove eens misratare rote ne te 164 
Boyles cwacueeacae ssa a 103 
Bracken\tceguesceris e's) 77 
Byeathittite essences 49 
Breckinridge ...-..---- 163 
Bullité-. 2-2. -.< 48 
Butler .... 180 
Caldwell. SET EaCECer eric’ 59 
Calloway cs -ccecs~ec sees 36 
Campbell .....-........ 258 
Carlisle; cccwasenvccces's Fi 


County. 


Kentucky—Continued. 
@arrolliecacesecoe's Pace 
Casey. 


Clark 
Claiyiaatce iste wulcemeacess 
Clinton .... 
Crittenden. - 
Cumberland 
WAVIESS: cote cae ts aeet 
Edmonson 
Elliott... <2. s.pececct cae 
Estill 
LT CUR Mapeianesocenccer 
Floming 


Greennpe-seethe soccer 
Hancocksive-nesese cree 
Hardin 
Harlan 


Hart 


Henderson. 
Henry 
Hickman .... 


Ousley 


Pilaskiensceneeetesmaes 


545 


546 
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TABLE 18,—Showing the number of pensioners, etc.— Continued. 
County. No. County. No. County. No. 
Kentucky—Continued. Louisiona—Conrtinued. Michigan—Continued. 
Robertson 18 || West Baton Rouge ... 5 || Antrim 120 
Rockeastle 108 || West Carroll .......--. 3 || Arenac 32 
Rowan. . 47 || West Feliciana........ 7 || Baraga a 
Russell .....- USC? Wannicntee cewek anise me 6 || Barry... 450 
Scott ..... 42 a Nils seme Reo Eee as Gc 209 
ey. o seme necenseesees a otal cama ma cee 1, 412 || Benzie......-s<se Sisttme ser 
IMIPSON ----eeeeeeenae 4] eee || BOPrien sy... coe aeaseneng Bi 
Spencer ...-..-..-- 24 Maine. Branch saeco pete snes 704 
Twp eenncaccoded 198 Calhoun <u scciveonteas mae 996 
Mod decree eceee 67 || Androscoggin ......... 839 || Cass! ons: oncbs ce sacecee 349 
TLIGS -- sence eee-neeeee: BO. 1|) AALOOStOOK. 2eaceaene= =. { 686 || Charlevoix .....--- weit 120 
oe ble = Pome Veuawe conic 1,197 || Cheboygan - -.......... 109 
nion .. 4 anklin .. 492 || Chippewa ; 24 
Warren O77 ||| elem COCK a Vere carers alee 6 740 Clare bceaet arian: 106 
Sy ASD oA L671) KennebeG. 2. --..ca. ses 2,582) | Clintons. 2--<c.s0=< seat 507 
Epis sesot aSeroS POSS KO xc eeemecsactenen as 788 || Crawford 46 
Webster 46) EaDCOlaeccccitaneue cone 584 || Delta.-...-..-ece- 25 
Whitley. TL || Ostord@stsere ees aces SBE it Baton. 25.22 beees 719 
Wolfe .x B0)|| Benobscot-cusesesceuces 2,068 || Emmett ~s-..2---s 171 
Woodford 45 zpoataatis, caeacmeneee oe tia pe eee = sepeeeee i 
agadahoc BOW AN «coe i eeecaan 3 
Potal tess ha. 82 13, 764 Somerset gee iat 1, 120 || Grand Travéise 150 
ee BldO sass Aad fh Gratiot i... .+s0-- 77 
Louisiana Washington . 1, 041 || Hillsdale 614 
ae “ WOrk 2 fcc tencssersetse 769 || Houghton : By 
BAO AULA sae salen nieselu)s)=.S ines - 14 
Ascension ....---.--.-- 32 737 
INSSuMpPtOn) +o. -a-56 3s 9 eott lh POI eetanaeaee es een ee 518 
PAS OY OlLOS) cies sane ame ce 8 Maryland. | LORCO)-< sens secdne cca s ce 55 
Bienville...... 11 : I Tron: ase heamerce eee il 
Bosgier sas ees Ml AMG OW aH ye osu eee =: 205: ||| tsabellacis.<tecmocceenes 229 
Caddo ...--+-.- 20 || Anne Arundel... ..... LOS dackson.-smeaesce ease 809 
Calcasieu Sizses 38 || Baltimoré...-.2.2.55... 2,582 || Kalamazoo ... 445 
sey Reese : 14 || Kalkaska..... 104 
MeLrON..--- 5 3 
ne 95 iou|| Zewoonwe nt cee 
ClabornGs recess - se a 21 90) || Talc). catalan kare a eee 88 
Concordia 22 30.)|\ hapeer -. scesaeces-ge cs 381 
(VES SOMOS Senctonesodsoace 43 || Dorchester ......:.-... 90) || dueelanaw:.ccsee. ccc meee 67 
East Baton Rouge -.... 687 || Bréederick: 25. ceaeue ee 227 || Lenawee...... ascae T17 
East Carroll -.......... 19>||) Garreth.cnastise.ccccse 69 || Livingston ......-..--- 338 
East Vellolins DEM ALIOLG secs cama 108 MackinaGsin nnn caaekee 29 
a 8 | acon * 
Iberia ..---.- 8 || Montgomery ......- 61 ayaa a 
Therville..... 25 || Prince George’s ..... 80 || Marquette......... 53 
Jackson 3 meen Anne's .:....... G9) || Mason ¢: Lace cacaeeeken 133 
Jefferson 22 GMAT yy Seco. sane ads 37 || Mecosta .......--.--<.. 199 
La Fayette Dl | Somersebiecerscacescses 55 || Menominee.......s-.-- 40 
La Fourche 13) peDalbotemeeere es tees BY | Midlands: sacs ds s0teme 125 
Hea COM cacunis seme cee 5 || Washington ..... Gesny 299 || Missaukee.....-+.-.... 23 
Livingston ...... 20 IWACOMIGO) \asasncnesaes 76 || Monroe......+.-se 0.2. 481 
MiadisOn <<... sews 9 || Worcester....... Saacke 71 || Montcalm .-...,--ssec. 
Morehouse 5 Saas ES ee opr tt 
7S Wend Secse 6O6 ae POtaihiesceasceenees 4, 892:|| Muskegon ............. 308 
Ouachita .... tse 11 Massachusetis. be Vea eee 581 
Plaquemines... Vien. 6 : 218 
Pointe Coupée. ree Hee 5 Barnstable....-...--... 803 || 
RapIesitte Ce. eke 26 Berkshire. .cwss-cssce. 675 45 
REAURIven Merle ec clu. 6 Bristol... sevaewewic 1, 260 8 
Richland .-.....- Ricco: 3 || Dukes --. Cudiiucaarn 39 
SapilGreteowecesccseos. 11 Essex omnes hese ee eee 3, 311 rs 
Gi. Bernard vecn case ncn i Bandas eeiaen Westus on 272 
Ai meena eth 1h || Hampshire 22200000001] apr |] Bresaue sie) 0 
oe recon tora eee: 7 MBUGIERESS yee ee 3, 649 Roscommon ...... Seer 21 
St, John Baptist .....-. g || Nantucket......-... eee 65 || Saginaw -.----.-es-+2-+ Gor 
a 0 eens sel Netollecd. cosas veue we.{ 1,053 |] St Clair .........2 22... ati 
5 |! Plymouth wcsscscsseeee 1 362 |) St Joseph .. 475 
18 Suffolk ..cs patie 2) 495 Sanilac .... a Sas lina 157 
ap || Worcester iseuc-secces| 8, 199 Schooleratt ... renee teen 18 
3 nee aaeols, es ra 
= ovale daa chested: aie JIM +2 eee ee ene 
14 20,272 || Van Buren 1.0, 772 
3 Michigan 1 Ww Abhtengwice sauces sas 597 
Gil Adcon a: 14 vane ie Sede tiietes sms 2, 000 
Biles. a feuiads Seah Manel pa ee areca pa tle sake 
Di Allegany ses ccpme wencen 541 | To 2 
Webster..... mradeeeece all Alpena veckauretee anes: 5d GH) cineca _ 24, 245 
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| 
County. No. © County. No. } County. b No 
} | 
\/- s 3 [pee 
' | 
Minnesota. | Minnesota—Continued. | 
GED ek openers cee SMM To byte Wee 173 iv 
BATION A) oe </cocra cute ee oie 143 || Yellow Medicine....... 5 |) : 
SCC KOT eros Saenierae et TO 4) ae | ea Dy Spe RO eee 14 
EBelerA MN -k ckseaseeoce j 15 FR OURN cane ace aN winie 8, 528 —-—- 
Benton FS aN ee 4) —= Wotaliceasses ace = 1, 162 
PEA SHOW. kas cae ee 61 Mississipps. aa 
BiG Marihie.cassess sss 278 || Missourt, 
BEG Seen 3868 on. cle ODEN AIM Se ao. hn coe cn 181. | 
Carlton. .i—.%oceccecss BO aa CORNER ersn ane tens se 16) Adair. eoesconeatacness 338 
Convert wes <auck atoeacd A Oat MBER G eco. bats naa 17 || Andrew 145 
Chippe CRE an SOA eee 20 At UES Peotone cat ed ree 1S || Atchison 425 
42 IWMI 7 Santina anemia 12 || Audrain 108 
79 || Boli VOR yw koes LS aBarity oa. a6 180 
HH Coot ON eo oc eacicicte conn V_|| Barton... 216 
PON OMT PON) haces em eceia 20 || Bates ..... 282 
57 || Chickasaw 10 | Benton . 139 
59 Choct: ANY aia rice ci ateiataferns 74 | 469 
89 | bo 18 140 
128 SBT 386 
99 16 || 89 
209 8 205 
HBUTMOLG. 2 56s n sn 293 83 85 
HERECDOLD i conga emacs sac 189 7 101 
ROOM INUG tar ao a Ho maa cree 156 24 259 
GHA sce naucns sons awe 87 Po 235 
Hennepin ...... Became 1, 068 Gicene Beene ren eee: 3 || 2 
Ppuston SR 8h || Grenada ..-..-.----... 13 237 
So | Hancock. .xisncnnesncat 18 153 
“00 f) Harrison. .<..stnccansey 25 192 
1) Ni SENS ys 5 ood chem te 43 142 
AG: |) SLOMNOS TS cae Sicem sa cemas 17 181 
46 || Tssaqueng . ss. -2.--1545 10 |; 122 
) 59 || Uhawamiba.. ass wcccnn- 8 151 
BSSUUtS OWS Se eee seen 6 || Jackson 18 || 122 
Lac-qui-parle 32.1) SBSPCL == -senaase, 1 || Cooper 117 
PROS See soem o 18 || Jefferson 19 Yrawlord 96 
Le Sueur ..-.... BAG WN OUOS wera sine = cece wine RNS DEVO aac 145 
iiincoln .-....... AAW MMOD OL) em eictan mnisieeiciel ON ALAS. sa. . eetawereis 170 
My OMe ie Geran ake > < pas 146 || La Fayette 81 || Daviess). -1.--<2-u. 212 
cLeod .. 125 || Lauderdale SB Do Walp cnc. ce scicr 125 
Marshall 31 |} Lawrence...-... BH DBI caer aoc ee See 4 118 
PM erepittl me sinter <0 aime ce 88 ll Miteatice tar. Meceraseex cnt 6 ll MOUSAS eee eemeceuno.. 101 
Meeker 1997} \ieee cnt. 11 || Dunklin -..- 58 
Mille Lacs -. 52 || Le Flore. JUN es ee ped bh eee selon 201 
Morrison fetal ||) Grae ye bels Memes vee 6 || Gasconade. .2.. 2... 89 
197 || Lowndes AP) |) Gentry 22-s+s -p2ses cee 238 
38 || Madison Di Wl) KOO Os. . Sac emia nwicictae 37 
G43) Mart OD seme staan ee Heath GeeeuTn Cie eit te le rerio ae 3457 
85 || Marshall. . 18>) Elarvisonl --<st¢eseesses 277 
22 || Monroe ‘ SY PLO Diet ahem a letele ns as 192 
192 || Montgomery.........-- 14 || Hickory ..... 1 107 
A783) | V@ShODS.- nina nsec =< ON NAO iti) ate mca eaten oereyer 208 
BEN BNO WO cae wenn «> 7 || Howard ... 88 
Re INOS DOOE me easa.s sence O low ell occa demesne 190 
69 || Oktibbeha Ton). .ctaasesceaaseetier 85 
Lye eetileye soneesmeeeeacas | ACIS OW (2 -hiete mney 993 
HOU WH ROLty tacceweccm as Merrie WEIS DCI: pamnpeetem mererecae 494 
GH || DEMO) Seer ape ocen nrc eone Jefferson .. 146 
Renville et Aah yt Oo ed Ghul eon tohOCsse css esos cee es | Johnson ..- 213 
Dies \\l PROTHISG., Sw. ces cwmesin'y j MIO creer oeeeee 124 
AD a GNI alee wale eee pak |; MACLONCH ananassae okies 198 
We PRT ACLEN Te Str ecigc axes piss s | Da Payette: snsaessc. oe 128 
OU Rar caee uae) Coot 124 || Seott | eawremtesanasecccener 248 
Sherburne . 43 || Sharkey | Lewis ekaeeneaamen ances 169 
Sibley Al) PP SOW—. pews crenncm inte | 81 
Stearns ...- 159 || Smith...... 372 
Steele. ...-. 111 || Sun lower | 236 
HOODS pew tian ists cet siaete 41 || Tallahatchee ........-. 4 || Me Do uel d. 136 
pit: eeeeee nin ametien sc SO NG bOLicecaas eee ce ee PR NIACONI = oes ccc nee ase ce 458 
BRON dire Ran etcne Pope SOnH) ip paths soy sein a wisimata > <0 17 Madison Bccv ea pba bee 64 
WSTAVICLSE ee am mals inleierete 92 || Tishomingo...........« TAT MING Sine :a'eyaielaja wd mie ietalei 39 
WW aAbaShah ns scanems wm ws SON PEC ot ieip ine eo sels ase Gy mlantomiies os asserted 287 
NVA CON EMIcH amis sca ce ects Wiss MW TOM ova strane te Jue = AO IWimonCer ta <onne= comes 228 
WiASOCRilases snes a= nee 7) Warren... 80 || Miller .--....---.------ 144 
(Washington -......---- 131 || Washington - . , 23 || Mississippi .-.-....---- 2h 
PAOD WAD .oceen subsea AAA NUNC wists teins sana weea eb Momiteat ..---.se0--45- 102 
SAI Tyla a ew eine cbinete BOI NVI OSUOR «<< scien’ ate ~~ 2 || Montoe ....-5-.<n22---. 89 
NE ADL OUG Ab otis aw we ge'r'ainw SEA Wi WVGERINS OR. ona sens eae 19 || Montgomery .......00-- 119 
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TABLE 18.—Showing the number of pensioners, ctc.—Continued. 


County. No. County. No. County. 
Missourvi—Continued. Nebraska—Continued. Nebraska—Continued. 
ease eaene nics 96 86 || Valley.---..-.-+------- 
Sa are : 17 288 || Washington 
Newton ..---- ROnseEise 212 83 || Wayne ..c2-.~acnseasme 
INioda waren taser eae 351 128 || Webster..-..-- 
Onoconteee ebecrse-ceee 62 169 || Wheeler..-.... 
Osage...-- ceweuwn worse 78 29 || York ....-------- 
Ozark..-...e-ccccceee-s &7 64 
Pemiscot ......c0------ 17 54 Total 
Perry.-.-------+-0----- 61 93 
Pettis ...---.---------- 183 rared PieNenieae ee emiges dure 168 
Phelps. .----------+---+ Tabi lm@oltascmenn esa ceen cence : 58 
Pike... Tiy(tod If Outen oe eeperecsaoc se 41 || Churchill 
Platte .-..-- 86 || Custer... 139 236 || Douglas 
IPO) Kipixece sacra 225 || Davis .. “3 
Pulaski......... 83) MD AKOtaease see eeemterione 
Putnam ....-....------ S23 DAW CSirae venice wauninvinn = 
TRANS toe oasis ae ses mols 62) || Da wiSON) jose cre ce emi 
pn ee esees aces oul HOUCloaeemerinecscte ma = 
ARVs cioleteiels ocle sinic wslnsinte GBM POUR OM opera catalatelolaiiate aime 
Rey Tote eee ce sieesiei LSA NDOUSSlteay oceanic ats 
Ripley .--.------------- 60) || MB Ouplas eeeecces eae = 
Sta navlesasccusiecess= FB) NOM alarm wie elm nana i= 
St. Clair .... ans 155 || Farmer... 
St. Francois... ors 106 || Fillmore.. 
Ste. Genevieve..-....-. 48 || Wranklin. 
SH JUQIEsresconetecons 2, 028 || Frontier.......s--- 
SINT. = sone ee COnOCcos 1659) MEME NAS Seatac serials siat 
Schuyler..-.......+-.-- PANG GENS) coc sec oecaee cece 247 
Scotlandiseccus essen a= — 252) Garheld a. cxle=cesee sss 16 ’ New Hampshire. 
COU veces Sane choadarcd Hon||| GOSper menenicen se agente 17 
Shannon sas.a0cca << WO GLAM bevtenemcectoseniae: 14 || Belknap ........- seas 
SHOlDYjceeeescme sauls)= sei bytes lh Caren) Ce RSS oso so5e 36)| Carroll cacweesseaustees 
Stoddard eae -mecsn an =lec- 193) Heals eeeesemme seetsie ce £60')|| (Cheshire caweesis seen ==- 
Stone... 66 i LOL-|| (Coosiettastiusct-ese es 
Sullivan 363 LOGI | (Grattonhoosccciccmemasts 
PATON emisiepe aise = oro ele 100 31 || Hillsborough ..... ae 
WROXIS Nec ancaseske eae 1389 82 || Merrimack ...........- 
AVS TIO) Neer anaerernnorse 255 209 || Rockingham.........-. 
DWViALTO Macs ci se weininelnins 46 Gl || Stadiord -<eeteiewse sce a 
Washington ......-..--. 133 1425) Sullivan <tessecmcese == 
VID NO ie isjenielosieldmisicie isis DUG NC SOHUNSOR ce eee mee 129 
DVCUStOL ecm ceeinacics- 198 |) Kearney......... 77 Totalicu. nn. ~eeese 
WWiotibwecondesssccins.-e 436) 1) Kelthice..cssvwarsancee 36 
BV )NH OH Ueto ne anaiaisie mie 191 || Keya Paha 49 New Jersey. 
———— || Kimball ..... 5 
OAL ce aepkics ckts 20897) KNOX. ce cies ce 91 || Atlantic......... Arist. 
Seer || MAN CASLOD I wees eixntceiaee 365 || Bergen ...-.. aae'e 
Teincolnveeeees. 84 || Burlington ........ 
Montana Territory. opvan possesses 19 || Camden ..... Breen sas 
OUP eoemsreeoccsweces 30 || Cape May ............. 
Beaver Head 12 || McPherson 1 |} Cumberland 
Cascade 12 || Madison 109. |) Wessex ccceleknkc te ceeeoe 
Choteau 12 || Merrick 143 | 
@usbelecs=spe esas 44) ANONC6x wceseseee es eee 39 | 
Dawson 13) |(Nomanacr.nsceneacecce 119 
Deer Lodge-- BOW Wwe Kolls oes ce ccnceeee 1067) Mercer 2 -scentcuseeues 
Fergus 12 || Omaha Reserve .-..-.- 11 eMiddlesex® tecsceeeenhe 
Gallatin BS? || Oboe meeeaneseenseece se 131 || Monmouth .....2....-. 
Indian Reservation ..../......-. Pawnee LOT | RNLORTIEN Sew smc ceas 
DEHOPSON) oe enis~ oe nwe's 82 || Perkins 87 llOceantcecscses oe 
Lewis and Clarke...... 76 || Phelps BT PassaiGe.cceoueceeeeaee 
MAdISON Ge cmsniesce ce ses 23 || Pierce Boo SALOD ove aecliectinnine secres 
INE Val A OS ee eee cs 28 || Platte 87 || Somerset ...... 
MASSOUIA fcececewencs.-- STN MPolice seem ncemee eee 70 || Sussex...... 
acme eee cease wie lccriatay 42 || Rock 267)|| Wmtions. sc ea. 
Silver: BOW ns. 5% Red Willow . 1434 Warren scesevercce 
Weber....... Richardson 208 
Yellowstone . Saline 235 Potal 3s. cetereonss 
Sarpy 32 
Total HAUNCERsee cece eee 157 || New Mexico Territory 
Seotns lath. ssccucuee 14 
Seward 139 
Sheridan 81 
Adams Sherman 77 
Antelope Siglxc. sae 11 
Banner Stanton... 21 
SPAIN eleints ais Thurston = occ. Batocso 5 
Box Butte Thayer 157 || Rio ‘Arriba ............ 
QOUC maneemakecssanante ALHOMAS Seaceenunxeeens L7-l| San Suan anes cewieseces 


No. 


He 


i 
WOR NOROQEH 


es ton 
NERS 
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TABLE 18,—Showing the number of pensioners, etc.—Continued. 


County. No. County. No. County. No. 
New Mexico—Cont’d. North Carolina—Cont’d. North Oarolina—Cout’d. 
San Miguel PATISON ee hateurees « eee 1OPSiwaineseseascoesen se nee 6 
Santa Fé PAS Olecenctiedcees Sccewe 30 || Transylvania .... ‘ai 
SIOEIR= «a ec cwtcce conse BeaMtOrGG. secce te sece a AST ADV EVO eeeceataes A 5 
Socorro MieLtiOwrewanvocce cc oss PAS (Bp ea oeece 2 3 
Taos. . pitseeeeeeee 5 TENE GUS 1 Nee eee ene oe TT i “Wamnee ic len Sete ae 9 
Valencia Brunswick Ubi ll Wake scecs sees tacets one 40 
: Buncombe 65; ||| Warren..c.e. <. 9 
PROTA untae et we ee Burke .... 18 || Washington ... af 23 
Cabarrus - 2is || Woteted sasecs sae eeeey 21 
New York. Caldwell.... a oie TUS WNWAy ON ewes neee : 17 
Wamdrivsatcesseecceuns 13) ||) Walkesics* eens a 39 
PAN DaitVicen seep cones =< 851 || Cartéret .. SE ||) Wilson 2c. ee seeaesheer 22 
PANOS ANY) pews ca cem cae 874 || Caswell Dep || Vadkiniacaectecee 11 
BVOOMG oe Geet code «ass 938 || Catawba Oh (Man COYie ws tee deae 40 
Cattaraugus .........-. 989 || Chatham 8 Se 
(OP i ae oe ae een 882 || Cherokee 65 Total:sctees= sees oe 1, 674 
Chautauqua pe ere 982 || Chowan 5 === 
Whemunei.s. 4.5 -5.0825 fLSuW Clever cet oes umetabes 14 Ohio. 
Chenango WO) Chev. Glan@venweneaneee es 6 
Clinton ....... : 600) |) Columibusiesseee otek ke 104. Adams, sae kaae et emeee sy 785 
Columbia . Sous || HORA OI tatasaeeucicaeaee O6i | Aulony: hs saaeee eee eee ee 500 
Mortland)..-.0.2sces<te 392 1, Cumberland .......<-) 22 WA Shlain sceiems ose ere a 426 
Delaware 626" Currituck <. ci.exscscee 13 || Ashtabula... . POEC 50 721 
G24 Dare ese cw scauptenecte'ers 22 || Athens .......... 757 
1,496 |) Davidson ..... eelansiters jar Tt Sug laizemaemenie ss 334 
P2OF NW OAMIG. Lecclnceaeseeee. Se RBelmontrcee ane se ‘ 703 
576 || Duplin Lie) (Browne-osaeacsae 661 
553 || Durham IO Butler ssescuecae 446 
367 || Edgecombe 15, |i) Carroll tousaeeces Fe 185 
266 || Forsyth .... 21 || Champaign .. : 442 
Hamilton . 100 |} Franklin Bill Clark@n.cereere : 600 
Herkimer 680 || Gaston 4) || ClELMIONG sacewe es 714 
Jefferson T2Soll| Grabege sewn ase ofa 10} Clintoneseesecece 5 549 
Le ae ak eee eee 3;.486) | Graham—-...<.sck.c9- 6 || Columbiana ..-.....--. 747 
PLOWisce te taccsnacacen as 379 || Granville .. 7 || Coshoctonimsersceesesnes 371 
Livingston SSG" || Greene. ic. ccscr sateen 3:|| Crawford: 2.icse<~ 300 
IVAOISON Ge eae. ected Guilford... 17 || Cuyahoga...-..-.. 1, 368 
INEGNT OOS i onicjtwie joe sens OF Wak ase seteeaare fi 351 
Mont pene. aiiado nis anes 5 |) Detliancet-csccrcectsaase 888 
New 9 || Delaware ..3.-s.he0---- 428 
Nineate . CES NGOS Caste ea reocpee : 474 
Oneida 1L || Fairfield..... 457 
Onondaga ........ 13 || Fayette...... 348 
‘Ontario 'e. 2.2. A Me Sren oN gbboy cos ese 1, 788 
Oran yeisceces sheave ns: Sole Roltons senses aes : 403 
Oploanatecssceccss scene 29. (Gallia t ovawelteractecese 596 
Oswego...... FIIOAEL 5 || Geauga......---- 224 
Ois620 ree senbatesc+ <2 12 || Greene .......-.. az 489 
BGUNAMes ses soctasec 9 || Guernsey .......- 516 
Queens ....... RaRet Sosy 16 || Hamilton 2, 686 
Rensselaer.....--..---- 17 || Hancock 468 
Richmond 72) Rardin t2cceavecs sete 658 
Rockland....... Ae 14 |} Harrison .. 246 
Saint Lawrence 1,120 | Mecklenburgh.....---- 23 || Henry ....+ 410 
Saratoga. ....--..-:---- 603) |IMMitelielll’s 2: s.2 scses 2. se 97 || Highland » 578 
Schenectady SOAS COR DRES 206 || Montgomery......-.... 5 || Hocking 374 
Scloharie-wasucno secon. 2OGnI Moone me esuee see ses saan 8: ||) Holmes:.e-teeecenec~ =e 248 
SION Naghieeiaee a cece weear 13)|) roneceees RAED 484 
373 || New Hanover.....----- 30 || Jackson ..—...--.----- 440 
1,971 || Northampton.....-.... 10 || Jefferson 437 
Sie Onslow isan cee waance ace OD nin ox etee a ene 599 
43 Oranges ccucecceerons LOM Wakes ssc cele dcancosens 287 
660 || Pamlico .-.. 12 || Lawrence.....---.+.--: 852 
521 || Pasquotank .. 29 || Licking-...--s.--.----- 478 
649: || Pender sss2a.cseseesone 7 || Logan . -- 426 
711 || Perquimanle........... golllleTorainceme rs see c ons ale 
Washington ..........- G34. Person: ideseccseeacess? 2)\|Macas. <2 etea2-2-e=-=-- ee 
DMAVINO Is tanice cmancelso =e 57h Ebb sae secmesasaee esses 14 || Madison .....----- sneer ren 
Westchester.......--.- 620) Mibolle sigs seen ane aeee ! 9 || Mahoning ..-..--..----- oa 
Wyoming, ..--..--.2--- 465 || Randolph OWA TION eke aasc'emasisinas os i 
WViSUCS a ltnicialen cision ecto set 299 || Richmond .. SuileWledins sarcasm es cenetcces 2 
ed Robeson 15 i) Meigs ..-.-< eotcentes arr 737 
Motalipeea-ciere see 47, 235 || Rockingham 21 || Mercer ...-....-----+--- 278 
— Rowan were Gul miMilaaiee ss ee eo ne cates 558 
North Carolina. Rutherford - GM VLOnLOe meses aheecensee 40) 
Sampson 4 || Montgomery 3,137 
Alamance ..... ABSORaRE OCS UR Liven cuales aim a'x(wieim ois /a's i || Morgan ae 
WAIGXAMOLOT once aca enne~ AUIINStOKOB. sweueneecewcieccr 10 || Morrow a 
Alleghany ..... See Place pmnen MISS UOT yee ee eel Seen | 24 || Muskipgum 
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Tabie 13.—Showing the winber of pensioners, ete,—Continued. 


County. No. | Jounty. No. County. No. 
| iy 
— = al | 
Ohio—Continued. Pennsyluania—Cont’d. | South Carelina—Cont’d. 
LO=eeecetannaca vest? 361 || Chester. .-..-...---.--- 716 || Darlington ..-----.-.-- 19 
aes Sela a age stalshe aigie | 231 || Clarion .-. 669 Edgefield Se nr teers 25 
Toler See oaeereae 454 || Clearfield... 553 Nobaiefioldis sees ona aenee 14 
EET Ra een eee rn eae BOSH anton & smeenne memes 128 || Georgetown .---.------ 3 
BOC Vina cease aalha: 819 | Coluniblandengwas serie. 986 l=Greenville - 2-6 -e-aeane 18 
(Sidkdthece Coys ee eee eee S800 | (Craw ORG Geer nrc $24 || Hampton ..-.---=-- ---.- 4 
POUCHES One. aw paceman a | 330 | Cumberland Se Re OSSEe S39 | PLOrbiy 22a oceans semi itt 
Probie 275 $93 || Kershaw-..------------ 20 
PNG E es ema a gegeciany | 391 430 || Lancaster. ....<-<=<sac6 19 
TUL eee een, 751 97 || Laurens ...--.--------. i4 
Ry UGuue ee baa se eecieeies TAL 1,416 |) Lexington...---.---.-- ea; 
RAN CNSR. «aie vin eiyieweanas 859 G84 ll; Marion hap. sees aeenne vi 
Scioto ... ee ce 620 || For Q21 arlhorough ..--.----- 2 
Seneca... we 816 || Franklin 456 || Newberry -- = 8 
RSME eratayyatatinteairiaie niet 2Ooel| UOTE ane salmaaa? 152 || Oconee .--..s-.----na=. q 
GCS Rep osnne erpc neon Mod) | Wine CON Gan nae ciamta aie wis =e 391 || Orangeburgh --...-.-.- 10 
SUMING: Sa esa te 485 || Huntingdon ...-..---.- GBP |) Pigkeng:2 32-2 eeaaae 8 
HUSTON OTN ee toee sear p G58! lPindianaeene eee 6160) Richland: << -<- oes 37 
SPs Cavanyes neceaian = 426 || Jefferson .-..-ase50cr-4- 580 || Spartanburgh ......... 23 
Win Ones erie sine acerca SU aba ene nopee aero Bia, nl bel a. en eee 12 
BVREUD A OLG emits a= l-/i8) e's 494 || Lackawanna......----- 644") (Onion: 222 conetna noes 5 
DVANIGOW) Sian a pe ain 276 || Eancaster...caa=---a<=2 1, 327 || Williamsburgh --....... “i 
iin bugs) aan eeC eee Ts 369) || Lawrenees «s.-020s-055¢ BASU Wiorke an ace acsenaee 1 
Washington --.-2<-00-. 891 || Lebanon - i 472 —— 
WIR, Camo abensenoecer 576 || Lehigh . 5 348 otal ease 534 
J RMIIBE RTGS CR Se nceaco BOD) ||P zerne? se s- = cere ase 1, 003 [as 
POO Us oe fences Benn cee B20) ll Tayi Omi Oe e eclames ee 668 Tennessee. 
WiyandOtierseda=a ae =- SO) | Mic Keats ae. ae ee aot 376 
— Mercer Ss acussesmnensas 623. || Andersen... Se<c0<-ee= 249 
MOtalie wince cnmne SOLOSE || MEANS Se ee tiem ci eee! BOE. ti Redtord 2 cnc tenceceema 65 
aaa | MORTOG sc se seeanuccneee 190: Wieenton! *.. lose cena seak 21 
Oregon. Montgomery---...-.---- TIS Dleds0e.aceaceaeeseee es 35 
Montoute.cas vesieerees $84) || Blownt 9S: Saccccem em tee 219 
MOACOT oe calan cin ac cng = 46 || Northampton.......--- 685 || Bradley. ..02--..ceone 152 
Benton -- 65 || Northumberland . 482 || Campbell . 118 
Clackamas Bk) Berry. onc a esce BS 433 || Cannon -.. 35 
Cl: TMD) Rae ge pececarsac 26 ||. Philadelphia .....---«.| 9,078 |) Carroll .:.......... 108 
Sa PEO, ae cee ecard opine aes 53 |' Carte ..... 5 278 
G2 ot PBOUOR sIce oer emt ceca oe 492 || Cheatham 18 
14 BChuyuG sases ar AL HOO: Wi CHeSter-ja=saeice cena nse i 
E7|) Suvder ..rcceees = 252. || Claiborne......-....--- 141 
59_|| Somerset ...2....00--<- 38" He Gly = Soo saan aacee diane 49 
29 |) Sullivan ..... sasgaeeeas 88: | COeke -.s-cnmcpeseman ae 119 
29 || Susquehanna ........-- NLO! |i COCO" 2 co Gaskecencecue 80 
99 WOOD: prt idar amarante 45271 -) Oreckett. coon. ccseeeme 18 
Josephine ...... 48) MH WMTOM . a5 ssicineinn 184 |; Cumberland 36 
Kamath. onaecss 10 || Venango ....... 436 || Davidson .....--- 346 
Lako Gs NWAION Scone a wecete es 393 || Decatur 31 
Lane .--- 110 || Washington .... 519 || De Kalb 121 
Linn HS |W, WVIANINO Isa meee ance e ys a 289 || Dickson 32 
Marion. ‘ 112 || Westmoreland 846 || Dyer —. cece Bese en 16 
Morrow 26 || Wyoming. ..<o0<scae<s- 322 || Fayette.-.....-..- 21 
ORR I Workwoss ceo ea A oeues 689 || Fentress..-...... auenee 45 
Polk 3 ———— || Franklin.............. 44 
PA aWOOK S55 esecae oss 2 Do tales cccieaaiesin see 46): 802, || GIDSON. asec come 40 
LOR TER OU i eye eae 65 mae |! Giles, wanna 106 
Union 83 Rhode Istand. rainger 170 
Wasco 56 Greene .....- 436 
Washington Ba) MBristol s.cscascanasenceh W5.4\\GRUNGY =< ecieenssoaieeeree 13 
Yam Hill CO WKCe ri bao wag sa neuiy materate 165.) Hamblen. .c.cceuese ses Lil 
———— || Newport ...-......---- 149 || Hamilton ............-- 197 
EROGU oho scp dais 1, 597 || Providence ......---.-- 1, 483. || Hancock...... ecawenioe 102 
meee, ||) WASHINGTON «oun en cecas 253 || Hardeman ....... Raid oes ab 
Pennsyluanig, _— Harden ..... Seema ett 56 
Ota ace meee 2,125 || Hawkins .. 233 
PGRN Mate stare celyig es seine: 279 ==> |||) Haywood. 93 
Allegheny 2, 388 South Carolina. Henderson. . 65 
Armstrong TL Onry:. 72G tceeaees 40 
Beaver ... 698 || Abbéville.......-...--- 22; || ickman’westcosuckoeee 52 
Wadiordies aie ta daun es 688 || Aiken ........ 9" ||; Houston\ncerccsn eens 1 
IS d St ta iaer Gaerne 851 || Anderson..... 15 }| Ehumpihreys.csocc sew ees 21 
BSI ea eee toe aS 833 || Barnwell ..... 3 || Jackson 54 
BRACLORG 6 eas sweetie 1 H28)|) Beautortwec cesciaaacast 62 || James - 76 
BUCKS 2. chewssaee wees 618 || Berkeley ..... Faris tees 15 || Jefferson foc ccc... ee 233 
SRO Cae aan Sie eeu 828 || Charleston........s.-<- 73 || Johnson .. 163 
UVES wi cing ete w Umeestiee AOS I OSSbORS 2 wis weeie am coe 18 NOR bee 601 
CAanieron \.,5..\.5.Fabens* 114 | Chesterfield ........... by || MKS ae ce eee Soon 5 
Carbon .. 280 || Clarendon ...-..--..-- t 7 || daa derdalecrceunswste 20 
Centre 760 | Colleton ...ccsecsecceee 20 AWIGNCO,.aewenevennnet g th 
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County. No. County. No. County. 
Tennessee—Continued. Texas—Continued, Texas—Continued, 
BG WSta'scm wires samas ae BIWCIAV Re toa tee ca eee 
Anco navn evel cacan 43 || Coleman 
London ..... See etaRe 129 |) Collins 
NGM TIT A aN ac eee wetnciote 163 |} Colorado 
MeNairy 80 |} Comal .. 
Macon... 101 || Comanche .. 
Madison ~ 35 || Concho 5 
Marion ........ SMU GOO KA. priaeman Lubbock..... re 
Wiarsbell css cecses- 5st 47 || Coryell McCullochesencsncune> 
Maury 75 || Cottle / | 
Meigs 85 || Crockett 
Monroe 93 || Crosby 
Montgomery AB ANS newneee tense x 
oore DD OLUM da mnhce ack sriapeinns 
Morgan 83 || Denton 
Obion 42 || De Witt.... 
Overton -.. 51 || Dickens .... 
Perry 28 || Dimmit 
Pickett 51 || Donley 
JEU ee eee, Sere 67 | Bove Rape on ree Ta teen eee 
Putn: 68 
Rhea 112 IMAbCHE, cs pakicess'ocns* 
Roane 262 Montague .- TE een se 
Robertson 23 Montgomery.-.....-.--- 
Rutherford 57 WMOPTIS 7.) aon anaes, Pan arS 
Scott G0 silfort Fava beanie hair niak 
Sequatchie .........--. 12 | Nacogdoches .. 
BEVICK eo yp neers css 221 | UNAWARE oo) aaneeien 
Sil byeesc ars ae escers se 188 , (NenvhONe re cisaseesennian 
SUL GD orp oe sae kde s eer PTS Tt PHUISNOL ya ccseeae abs aa oie olan ss. cee sew sc saws 
BPOW AGE Pe wads ias ridin Te Ee hoy <I  eeee INTTGCOS St sania eiasgine at 
allivenopee sede cg. << 1i4 || Fort Bend Ochiltree jenn cesnassosa 
WUMIROTE Pape sy nieaas 69 || Franklin Oldhiamecrsnactas scenes 
BED LOREM Han sie siaeiine cn 84 || Freestone Orange sar etsenat 
EULOUSA MOM ncpeseecnn se 1 Set ie ee Heenan RalowPintoi aes ae samt 
MINTCOLM RRs ecg des see $2 || Galveston Panola 
POMIORY S Aoeetesseclsecs 140 |} (Gillespie... -nne-s-qe0n0% Parker 
Wan Buren: 2.acacsares 6*|| Goliad... Pecos 
WV 2TROM cp iwcccnncien 43 || Gonzales ... Polk. . 
Washington ..--:--<<-- 305 |) Gray .----.ec0 Potter 
VY NO este, waaoeenos 48 || Grayson ..-... Presidio 
Weakley ..-.-,---i+-- ; 66 || Gregg... an. ISLS oes cpacaeeeaontee 
White ...-.. Reman stra 26 || Grimes ....... POG. RIV CLs cee na <e=isai 
Williamson... .-<- sass 2 47 Os Besatns Reeves --.c00-smere Sse 
WYGISON tec cesta ss sks Ro | el © 2 Ce eee NOL ClO anion cae pee 
— pa a TRODOLISON! a. - pasa ess 
OTA ase cae es 8, 782 || Hamilton ROCK WEll cacigteacs vaste 
—————> i Sanstord unnels 
Texas Hardeman... Rusk 
WPaTCin’. 2 c.c Sabine... ds: 
PANGENSONG = =o sama, esc TGs aervis 7. cease cise cheese San Augustine. - 
pA celina sacesiweere=s< 7 || Harrison San J acinto She aes ae 
MANGAS ey seek nes =a 24) Haskell. ...ce.e0 San Patricio. ...--c=.«« 
DELON E) apicns qacaieis San Sala. «scceasuencun 
2 || Henderson SOUP V2 e ce eeen en pane 
23 || Hidalgo......... Shackelford: -. .e-as---= 
17 || Hill .- Shelby ccs cciecceseanee 
6 | odd). t2eae-6 Roto OR A elope SSP A mek Pree ta 
82 || Hopkins....... Somervell...,....-.--9« 
8 || Houston .... Shavit asscses se svesae aes 
8 || Howard Stephens. 
OF} EON acne wale Stonewall. 
SOC) WU Rela ie. ners saneess 
10K SACKSON= = Kos cacmenmels’ 
BDA WPASPOLS-ncsae eve aen sind 
25 || Jefferson 
a el ODN SON fon nations cial 
21 
26 
q7 
39 
44 
4 
vi 
24 
10 
BIE Washingt 
Chambers... ccassvecna= 3 ampasas Vashington ....csenne 
Cherokee ..... sine sleet 200) daa Salle. oc. cccscenaqa 4 || Webb ..... aiaane anna 
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TABLE 18.—Showing the number of pensioners, elc.—Continucd. 


County. No. 
Texas—Continued. 

BWnAarton vencnesiocc-- = 4 
NW heSloreccscwics aerate 10 
WaChiIta ceeceees ac ses => 10 
Wilbarger- <<< .<<..---- 15 
Williamson ......+.--- 57 
RWANIS ODM catsisinisleie'nte cleie i= 35 
IWVABC cpueawscdee'sue'clais' 55 
NV O0Useccuviescncaniee tie: 20 
VOUT O Satestcseeninn eens 12 
Wapavaeacecwe ccc ecetes 1 
WON DUD nn cistcc'siceciesiees| 2-8-2 

Total eeeetsistes ac 4, 186 

Utah Territory. 

(BOW VO ocas ce see a) ines == 14 
OXHW COD cece sew ass ss 12 
Cach@scccsscccas isetetoe! 19 
Davisic-c. 9 
Emer 7 
Garfield .... 6 
WTO asses cs 6 
Juab...... 10 
Kane ..... 9 
Millard ... 7 
Morgan... 1 
Pi Ute.... 4 
Righireccectlecns sieves sc’ aaple s clere, 
Salt Lake... 92 
San Juan... 1 
San Pete... 17 
Sevier .. tf 
Summit 12 
Tooele .. 10 
Uintah 13 
Utah-.... 40 
Wasatch 2 
Washington ........... 20 
Niebelesasacisieaasste satel 55 

Motalieescewet <\<'s 373 

Vermont. 

Addison uresiesincee sess: 509 
Bennington...... F500 351 
Caledonia ss -sasseceece = 609 
Chittenden ...........- 523 
SSO. ~~~ cong Sowsaae 160 
Hrankiinisd ccc ceece's!-\ 514 
Grand! Tele. .ccscccecee- 45 
Lamoille. 434 
Orange. 539 
Orleans 658 
Rngland secseacevececes 709 
Washington ........... 864 
Waindhamiccccceccussse 489 
BWindsONensasmecwes cscs 724 

MOtiliccscancscens||| nis LoS 

Virginia. 

ACCOMACK poecocce~sie =< 67 
Albemarle............. 47 
Alexandria. -cuesces- 85 
Alleghany ...... CepE Ose 5 

Amollatacsacnecoese ee se 12 
Amherst 383 
Appomattox. 2 
Augusta. 61 
Baths Je.. a 
Bedfordicce.. -casneeees 26 
Blandss-.. ecw ctaesine 3 
Botetourtiixnccessseeeee 10 
Brunswick..... Sees aan 16 
Buchanan’ .....2. BHA 8 
Buokingham..........< 19 


, County. 


County. 


Virginia—Continued. 


Campbell-.-.<2--2---a5 
Caroline ....... 
Carrolleezescee= 
Charles City... 


Graig Soaueeiss Raise ebine 
WWIPCPOL sccm cs keces 
Crmberand Setatet = sci 
Dickenson 
Dinwiddie 
Elizabeth City ......-- 
INSSOX: Cceivet sawewsneace 


Fauquier .- 
Floyd.... 
Fluvanna.. 
Franklin . 


Giles .2 22 eae 
Gloucester...-. 
Goochland ... 


Henry .....- 
Hichlan@ecoe.acseee= 
Islo of Wight orcece cone 
James City Gmee ei oaciss 
King and Qneen....... 
King George.. 
King William 


unen bung bioet esse es 
Madisonicc ccrescenctcesae 
Mathews i-.s-seeeeoue 
Mecklenburgh......... 
Midd@lesexigssacccceesls 
Montgomery........--. 
Nansemond............ 
Nelson 


‘Nonfolka.Soeaseecneoess 


Northampton .......... 


Northumberland ...... 


Pittsylvania ........... 
Powhatan 2c eeceee 
Prince Edward ........ 
Prince George......... 
Prince ane. Soaks 
Palas icic asses 
Rappahannock ........ 
Richmond! s.secenaceece 
Roanoke Ueoevncisnen dels 


Tenasel. oe sdomaose 
Scottvacecsees 


Smythisaccenceweeaene & 
Southampton .......... 
Spottsylvania ......... 
Stafford. Deectiee Soe aaete 


Larewell s2cRseep eee 
Wearrons. nec ceeascoeee 


Virginia—Continued. 


Warwick ..... Sesaneree 
Washington F 


Clarke...--... Seotsee ee 


Cowtite. 35% 
Douglas . 
F: ranklin = 
Garfield: Tn. seteseecse 
Island 


Kittitass 5... ccccecsat 
KUitat So. Sanwisewecses 
IP PR ooSccencsetcsoa 4 


THUPStON occas cscacceee 
Wahkiakum..... eeeeae 


West Virginia. 


Barbour t.ctueecsereece 
pe eey oe: 
Boone . 
Braxton . SSRA5 Bacdéoscas 


Cabelliieesnesccsiesss ses 


Greenbrier ..... Wosewee 
HAMPSHITO seek cote es 
Hancock ..... Socosas 


0 gan <A seen en 
McDowell 
Marion csssess 


Monongalia ........... 


No. 
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TABLE 18.—Showing the number of pensioners, etc.—Continued. 


County. No. County. No. County. No. 
West Virginia—Cont’d. Wisconsin—Continued. Wyoming Ter.—Cont’d. 
Monroe.sscvesce tiue A 2A @MOrSON ccesceewe canes 285 | Sheridan. <,25+¥s\s esc. 12 
Morgan..... 44 || Junean....... new deca 367 || Sweetwater... 12 
Nichols isces sweetest s 23 || Kenosha........... SO Uintare tare sacestoaces oF 
ORIO-S eeceeteaccee 244 || Kewaunee ............. 88 —— 
Rendletono ccs e286. 22 || La Crosse... seceas 286 Totalarskazesettsces 257 
Pleasants.-..... Resees 104 || La Fayette 181 2) 
Pocahontas..........-- 18 || Langlade .............. 3 Foreign countries 
RESON: oa wae swecee SDs MEIN COM 2 Scteeee aelow sees 79 : 
Putnamynorcccsctecs: 135 || Manitowoc ..........-. 161 || Africa .-.....--.-..-.-- 1 
Raleigh Be AS +8 44 || Marathon.. 142 Australiaijee.c=-seeeee2 16 
Randolph... § 24 || Marinette - 63 || 2 osere Hae ary «282 =: 12 
Ritchie... =3 170 || Marquette 159 Bele wanders oe eee 1L 
Roane .......- 132 || Milwaukee ..........-. 1, 526 Bermudas Be AEE oOo 3 
Summers....... aie D7s\|| Monroe esuea ceneue side "495 || Brazil ........---.----- 1 
aylor ACI OC OED SAO T97/ ||(Geonto soeceecese toe 116 British Columbia 5 
PPACROM ceasccavscaenees 25 || Octagamie............- 280 Canada pei 1, 099 
Byler o-seeeeeeeceece. 215 || Ozaukeo...........000 BO eer. cau scrr nae demas Z 
BHURsE Meee ei 9 DI Spe eSoneece sc CheRng 
ur 177 copia Be oSndcassosees0 a8 Chinn ne ee 1 
112 Costa Rica 1 
Sar li Bpeceen ena Actions 4 
SSN ese 
5 Denmark ....-.. 11 
Sl PN Le ciate stare Stereos 1 
167 < 
503 Ecuador ....--. 1 
rancor ect ocserae cee 42 
Total ... aM Germanys s<nsaa6 cee sce 425 
eErerers os 539 reat iilore , 464 
: A uatemala a 
Wisecorestin. 26 || Hawaiian Kingdom... 17 
oe Sheboygan See ees 240 || Holland : 
AS Yliece ehaag Peo a pens? Sale aa Ma tae 
35 rempealeau .... : 165 i6 
339 Vernon) <2 Ja. scacn BLN eae aeeeee ora 3 
152 wae BOC CRDESACION 318 1 
Tis bnt OSE pao aBoeee eae 35 Ca NAL Oo COC OLONG ADAG CAN i ok Mace gale > 2 
Calumet ........ 159 Bea Se Paes eee: oe al 
Chippewa .... 290 Wau SE Bp oGr IED OLE 202 1! Mexico .\...-.. 17 

rics eer 255 Wanshar. sere celjeeemani saa 2 
Columbia 2 lly ancbageiuis a: 416 5 

rawfor 254 Meee ne AN ee cant a] ON OLAVEN Vic als wicia'y aa one ately 14 

503 || W00d----+-----02------ MOE Shear bee 1 
aaa Total ....--.-- ...e-| 15,450 || Portugal.....--........ ; 
83 Wi ¢ ° eS 4 
252 yoming Territory. 93 
322 28 66 
19 29 
359 19 2 
20 20 Bees nobnae 4 
627 Lill) Unapuay wan. -- 2 
B47 | Wearamie ee. > sen se ses 94) 1) West India....-...-06. 3 
171 || National Park Reserva- lUnknOWwD wcacacsesane- 27 
175 MON Saceccen we ce okie al smanisaias — 
AUT ANGCN GEO secle-jsace a<i= 3 1 Ota < Seinen s 23 
A summary of Table 18. 

Political divisions. No. Political divisions. No. Political divisions. No. 
Alabama .....--. peer cel ete DODU | OntUC KViretensie nasil ¢ ASWLCL i MOLO COM meet ace a sere 1, 597 
Alaska Territory .....-. Gr WR OUISIAl Webaean se enivie= 1, 412 || Pennsylvania .........- 46, 561 
PAIZONG) sooniccmencies sss 216 || Maine ..... woneseseeae 15, 334 || Rhode Island...-......- 2, 125 
Arkansas. 3, 882 || Maryland............-] 4,892 || South Carolina.....-..- 53 
California. --| 6,121 || Massachusetts........ 20, 272 || Tennessee....--.-.----- 8, 782 
COlOrad Oss. scr cccciscc- 2, 247 || Michigan... 24,245 || Texas ...--.-< e 4,186 
Connecticut ..........- 6, 203 || Minnesota .......... --| 8,528 || Utah Territory........- 373 
Dakota Territory...... 4,410 || Mississippi Wormontiensss-sssss0n0e 7, 128 
Mola wares----ce002- 00. A O1On | Missourivesssssscer cas Wirneiniavsectscssesen- 3, 723 
District of Columbia...} 4,197 || Montana Territory ..- 527 || Washington Territory - 1, 741 
IOWIGa Serene cece ancien 940 || Nebraska........... --| 8, 588' |!) West Virginia ......-.. 6, 198 
Georgia....-.....- Selim POSGnaNG Vad Ames seins s's oles 145) || Wisconsin’ ..-.-...s0.0- 15, 450 
Idaho Territory .- 370 || New Hampshire ...... 6, 680 || Wyoming Territory... 257 
Mlinois 36, 595 || New Jersey ......---.- 9, 303 || Foreign countries..-... 2, 823 
Indiana 42, 553 || New Mexico Territory 345 — 
Indian Territory-. TLOMNew  WOLK..- .~2<jaccase 47, 235 Grand total ........ 489, 725 
NOW Ee saietie nse Bot 20,885 |! North Carolina ....... 1, 674 
Kansas 20, 588 || Ohio..... ciao aieiels seepaie OOnOSL 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS. 


; DEPARTMENT OF THE INrERIOR, 
. © OFFICE COMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS, 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1889, 

Sir: In compliance with the statutory requirements of the act cre- 
ating this Bureau (20 U.S. Stat., 169, sec. 3), I have the honor to sub- 
mit the following report in regard to the Bureau and its operations, and 
of the condition of the property, business, and accounts of the several 
railroad companies coming under its supervision, which have made such 
reports to this office as have been called for under the law. 

Several of the railroad companies which have received grants of pub- 
lic lands to aid in the construction of their roads decline to report to 
this office, for the reason that such grants were made by the respective 
States in which the roads are located and not by the United States, and 
claim that, therefore, they do not come within the language of the act 
of Congress creating this Bureau and defining its powers. The point 
made is that a grant to a State for a railroad is not a grant to the rail- 
road company. The position taken by these companies would seem to 
be technical and evasive. The lands were owned by the United States, 
and were granted by acts of Congress to the States for the sole purpose 
of aiding in the construction of railroads. The companies received the 
full benefits of the grants. The certificates issued by the General Land 
Office for the land granted, name the railroads to whose use it is to be 
applied, but in some cases do not even name the State. My construc- 
tion upon this clause of the act is that such grant is a subsidy as con- 
templated by the act. i have referred the subject to the Honorable 
Secretary of the Interior for instructions. y 

I have called upon all companies which I believe to be lawfully 
under the supervision of this Bureau to make reports to it, and have 
sent them the blank forms for the reports required. 

As the law provides that one of the duties of this Bureau is “to see 
that the laws relating to said companies are enforced,” it will be my 
duty to certify all cases of neglect or refusal under the law to the Sec- 
retary for the institution of proceedings necessary to judicially enforce 
the forfeitures therein provided. 

As there had been no inspections and no examinations of the books 
and accounts of the railroads subject to the supervision of this Bureau 
made for the current year covered by this report, prévious to my ap- 
pointment as Commissioner (July 17, 1889), I have been unable to make 
the report as full and complete as it might otherwise have been. I 
shall endeavor, in any future annual reports which I may have the 
honor to make, to give a complete and detailed statement of the physi- 
cal and financial condition of the railroad companies subject to the 
jurisdiction of this Bureau. 

The past year has not been a prosperous one for the railroads, espe- 
cially in the West. In most of the agricultural States in the Missis- 
sippi Valley and west of it there have been several successive years of * 
partial, and in many sections almost total, crop failures. Continued 
droughts in some places and excessive rains in others, repeated and 
destructive storms, swarms of devouring pests, all these have com- 
bined to destroy or lessen the products of the soil. Inevitably follow- 
ing these fatalities to agriculture has come a general business depres- 
sion, and no branch of business has suffered in a greater degree than 
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that of transportation. While perhaps to the decreased production of 
cereals, which form so large a share of the carrying trade, may be attrib- 
uted a majority of the loss shown, yet other causes have been potential 
in seriously shrinking the total of the gross earnings of the railroads. 
Repeated and ruinous rate wars, destructive alike to the interests of 
the railroads and the shipping public, have prevailed to an alarming 
extent throughout the West in recent years. The unparalleled develop- 
ment of the vast resources of the Western States and Territories has 
attracted capital there, and railroads have opened inviting fields to in- 
vestors. Asa result, railroad building has been carried on far in advance 
of the needs of the country. Parallel lines and unproductive feeders 
have been constructed, and expensive terminal facilities secured. With 
the opening of nearly every through line new complications have arisen, 
and competition has been stimulated to the point of annihilating profits 
and often producing ruinous losses. That unwise or perverse manage- 
ment subverts legitimate and healthful competition into unreasoning 
and destructive warfare is not infrequently plainly apparent, but the 
knowledge of this fact brings no relief to the lessening revenues of the 
warring companies. These “rate wars” are in many, if not in most, 
cases devoid of palliation or excuse, inaugurated without reasonable 
cause, and vindictively prosecuted with an utter disregard of their dis- 
astrous effects upon the interests of the companies engaged and the 
business public. They destroy or imperil the value of railroad securi- 
ties, impose unjust burdens upon the commerce of competing sections, 
prevent stability in business, and render the profits of the producer and 
trader alike uncertain. 

I do not agree with the claim so persistently made by railroad man- 
agers that the recent losses sustained in railroad business are mainly 
due to the restrictive laws which have of late been enacted by Con- 
gress and in many of the Western States. Most of the legislation for 
the regulation of railway traffic within the States has been wisely con 
servative, and was as surely demanded for the protection of the pub- 
lic against unjust charges and discrimination in local trade as was the 
interstate commerce law to protect commerce between the States. 

The theory that the recognized Jaws of trade would ultimately so far 
prevail as to sufficiently regulate the management of railroads in the 
interest of the public, has not proven to be acorrect one. Events have 
demonstrated that these laws have become practically inoperative, and 
that it is necessary to invoke legislation to supplement the operations 
of natural laws in establishing the legitimate rights and curbing the 
unwarranted pretensions of transportation companies. The exceed- 
ingly unfortunate situation which has of late prevailed in the West 
and Northwest presents a vivid illustration, and gives an expensive, 
though an apparently unheeded, lesson as to the effects of unregulated 
competition. Unless conditions are changed through the voluntary ac- 
tions of the railway companies, or by legislative interference, commer- 
cial relations will be seriously disturbed, and lasting injuries inflicted 
upon the railroads and upon every department of trade. 

_ _ I believe that in many sections of the West, conspicuously in the 

States of lowa and Kansas, the mileage of roads is greatly in excess of 
the legitimate needs of the carrying trade. If this be true, then many 
of the investments in railroad properties there must fail to yield remu- 
nerative dividends, or the schedules of rates be fixed so high as to prove 
ruinously burdensome to traffic, For this unfortunate condition of 
affairs neither the people nor the railroad companies are wholly to 
blame. Both have contributed to bring it about. The people have en- 
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couraged railroad construction wherever it could be secured, regardless 
of existing necessities or future complications, and the railroad com- 
panies have been unduly eager to control trade by building new lines 
and feeders for established ones where the volume of traffic was not 
sufficient to support them. This condition of things presents a prob- 
lem difficult of solution. It is safe to say that the remedy does not lie 
in the levying of extortionate charges or the waging of reckless rate 
wars. The security of the railway system lies in administering it with 
careful respect to justice and the public welfare. If its oppressive 
hand is laid too heavily upon the people, revenge and revolt will be 
sure to follow. If investors in railroad properties have expended their 
capital in the construction of lines not demanded by the present trade, 
then they must share the fate of all who invest in unproductive enter- 
prises. Relief can only come through increased settlement stimulating 
business and developing natural resources. 

The law creating this Bureau requires the Commissioner “to furnish 
such information to the several departments of the Government in re- 
gard to tariffs for freight and passengers as may be by them required, 
or aS he may deem expedient for the interests of the Government.” 

The passage of the interstate commerce law creating a Commission 
expressly to regulate the traffic of railroads relieves this Bureau from 
the necessity of giving information or making recommendations as to 
rates. However, I wish to make the general suggestion that in my 
opinion the interests of both the railroads and the public suffer from 
the fact that railroad managers devote their energies too largely to the 
securing of trade from competing centers, and do not sufficiently en- 
courage the development of local traffic. 

At least two of my predecessors in’office have recommended the en- 
actment of a law providing for the funding of the debts of the bonded 
roads. These recommendations have been approved by Secretaries of 
the Interior and Treasury in their reports, and by President Cleveland 
in a message to Congress. The questions involved are serious and im- 
portant, and I am of the opinion that the time has arrived for some 
positive legislation. 

Substantially the recommendations made by the officers mentioned 
have been embodied in bills and presented in Congress, but no final ac- 
tion has been had on them. It has been found that the legislation es- 
tablishing a sinking fund and providing tor the payment of a certain 
per cent. of the net earnings of the roads into it will not realize the end 
sought, the payment of accruing interest and the final extinguishment 
of the debts due the Government. The plan ‘heretofore proposed is, in 
short, to fund the whole remaining debt and interest in obligations of 
fixed amounts and maturity. Time is of small importance compared 
with security in the adjustment of these matters. Should a funding 
bill be presented to Congress at the forthcoming or at any subsequent 
session, it should be carefully guarded so as to protect fully the interests 
of the Government, and to impose no unreasonable obligations or undue 
hardships upon the railroad companies. ‘Itis very clear tomy judgment 
that there should be an extension of time and a reduction in the rate 
of interest. J am not thoroughly convinced that the end sought can be 
best attained by the passage of a funding bill providing for regular 
fixed payments. Successive crop failure or years of business depres- 
sion might render the companies unable to meet their obligations. Such 
legislation should be enacted as will best enable the companies to event- 
ually discharge their indebtedness to the Government. It would be un- 
fortunate, indeed, to both the railroad companies and the Government, 
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should Congress impose such arbitrary conditions in regard to fixed 
payments as might render compliance on the part of the companies prac- 
tically impossible. Such unwise legislation might make it necessary 
for the Government to pay off all liens prior to its own and take pos- 
session of the roids, a condition of things that it is certainly desirable 
to avoid. : ; 

In the very limited time I have been able to devote to the subject, I 
have come to the conclusion that the most feasible plan to be adopted 
is to grant a reasonable extension of time, with a reduced rate of inter- 
est, and require the payment of a certain per cent. of the gross earnings 
of the roads to be applied in liquidation of their indebtedness to the 
Government. This would relieve the railroad companies from the em- 
barrassment that might come to them were they required to pay fixed 
sums at stated periods. In times of business depression, when their re- 
ceipts were light, their obligations to pay would be correspondingly 
reduced, while in prosperous years, when their business was large, they 
could aftord to make inereased payments. In the business of transpor- 
tation, as in other departments of trade, a series of years can be wisely 
depended upon to bring an average activity upon which an intelligent 
estimate may be safely made. I believe there is a strong argument in 
favor of making the plan of payment elastic rather than arbitrary. To 
require that payments be made from a percentage of the gross rather 
than of the net earnings of the roads will avoid many serious complica- 
tions in determining the exact amounts to be paid. Allof the railroad 
companies indebted to the Government own or lease and operate vari- 
ous lines and branches in addition to those subsidized. The Govern- 
ment has no claim upon any part of the earnings of these non-subsidized 
lines. The result is that traffic may be diverted, either naturally or 
with a purpose, from the aided to the non-aided lines, and that various 
charges in the expense accounts may be entered as against the aided 
portions of the road that rightfully should be chargeable to the non-aid- 
ed portions. In either event, whether by diversion of traffic or the ma- 
nipulation of accounts, the same resuit follows, a reduction in the net 
earnings of the subsidized lines. The attempt to change this condition 
of things would be met with many almost insurmountable difficulties of 
both law and fact. 

it is apparent beyond controversy that the subsidized roads can not 
discharge their obligations to the Government at maturity. Existing 
laws are wholly inadequate to secure the payment of the debts due and 
shortly to become due. It is imperative that Congress provide some 
measure of relief. It is my opinion that it would be wise to pass an act 
giving a reasonable extension of time, reducing the rate of interest to 
é or 4 per cent., requiring that the earnings from all Government trans- 
portation by the subsidized companies on all lines operated by them, 
whether aided or non-aided, should be applied to the payment of any 
interest or principal due or to become due within the fiscal year in which - 
the services might be rendered ; prohibiting the payment of any divi- 
dends by either of the subsidized companies, unless such company shall 
have paid all interest on its bonded debt having a lien prior to that of 
the Government, and all matured’ indebtedness and interest then due 
and payable on its debt to the United States; and exacting the payment 
of such a percentage of the gross earnings of the subsidized lines as, by 
careful estimates, would realize sums sufficient to pay accruing interest 
and raise a sinking fund that would meet the principal of the debts at 
their naturity. Thesaid companies should also be permitted to refund 
their first-mortgage bonds under such provisions as would prevent any 
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increase in the debt which is allowed priority over the debt to the 
United States. 

I believe it to be extremely desirable that the act creating this Bureau 
be further amended by providing that the so-called bonded roads trans- 
mit all accounts for transportation services rendered the Government, 
including the carrying of the mails, through this office to the proper ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury; and that all disallowances or differ- 
ences in said accounts found by the accounting officers upon settlement 
be reported to this office before final payment or allowance of the same ; 
and that this office report to the Treasury Department what changes, 
if any, are required in the payment or disposal of the moneys so found 
to be due the said companies. 

1% is important that there be some bureau of the Government in which 
can be found full information as to the accounts between the bonded 
railroads and the United States. Up to the present time there has been 
no such bureau. Out of the numerous acts affecting the roads in ques- 
tion there has grown much confusion. The Post-Office, War, Treasury, 
and Interior Departments each have extensive dealings with these 
roads. Bills for services rendered are sent for adjustment to many 
different accounting officers, each acting independently of the others. 
There are now millions of dollars of unsettled bills awaiting final action 
in the Treasury Department. It is due to the railroad companies that 
all these accounts for services be promptly adjusted, and that such sums 
as are legally their due be credited or paid tothem. It is to the interest 
of the Government to know the exact condition of its accounts with 
the railroad companies it has aided and whose obligations it holds. As 
accounts are rendered at present, it would be a vexatious and almost 
impossible task to secure such information. Were all accounts ren- 
dered through this Bureau by the railroad companies, and the action 
taken by the accounting officers reported here, all of which might be 
done with no increased expense, then the records of this Bureau would 
at all times give easy access to any information that might be desired 
by Congress or any of the Departments of the Government, in regard 
to the accounts and indebtedness of the bonded roads. 

The subject of a uniform system of accounts has caused much vexa- 
tion to the accounting officers of the various railways throughout the 
country for several years past, and numerous efforts have been made 
looking toward the adoption of a standard for the distribution of 
operating expenses. Lae 

Many of the lines pass through several States and Territories, and 
the railroad commissioners of each State have required a distinctive 
report to be submitted to them, showing the operations of the roads on 
almost aS many bases as there were commissioners. There was no 
uniformity as to the distribution of items of expense, nor as to the fiscal 
year for which reports should be rendered. In addition to these require- 
ments, this Bureau, in 1885, adopted a classification of operating expenses 
which embraced 186 items, as it was deemed essential that the so-called 
‘sponded roads” should furnish all the details of expense connected 
with their operations, but it applied also to those roads which had te- 
ceived aid in lands only, and in which the Government had no pecu- 
niary interest. Many of these companies, at great expense, complied 
with this requirement, but a large number of them paid no attention 
whatever to this classification, and furnished only such information as 
they considered necessary. As it is customary for the book-keepers of 
this Bureau to make annually a careful examination of the books and 
accounts of the bonded railroads and to prepare detailed statements of 
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all expenses connected with their operations, it would appear that this 
requirement was excessive and unnecessary, and it has therefore been 
modified. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has adopted a classification of 
operating expenses embodying forty-five items under four general heads, 
and has fixed the fiscal year ending June 30 as the period for which re- 
ports should be rendered. Ata conference recently held in Washing- 
ton, the State railway commissions also adopted the same fiscal year for 
the annual reports to be rendered them, but they have not finally 
adopted the same classification of operating expenses. The act of June 
19, 1878, requires that this Bureau shall, on the Ist day of November, 
submit a report ‘on the condition of each of said railroad companies, 
their roads, accounts, and affairs, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
immediately preceding.” 

In the interest of uniformity, this Bureau has adopted the same classi- 
fication of expenses as that prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but does not require a division of all operating expenses 
between the passenger traffic and freight traffic. 

The grouping of the expenses under the four headings of maintenance 
of way and structures, maintenance of equipment, conducting transpor- 
tation, and general expenses, seems to have a natural basis, and will 
afford an idea of the standard at which the property is maintained, the 
cost of actual operation, and the remaining expenses not directly de- 
pendent upon the volume of traffic or the condition of the property. 

The book-keepers of this Bureau have fully investigated the books 
and accounts of the bonded roads, and statements are submitted here- 
with showing in detail their earnings and expenses and general finan- 
cial condition, including the amounts due the Government on their net 
earnings for the year ending with this report, as well as the balances 
due on previous years. As arule the accounts of the roads are kept 
in a thoroughly businesslike manner. The officers of the roads have 
cheerfully given free access to their books when requested, furnished 
all information asked for, and submitted all vouchers it was desired to 
examine. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The Union Pacific Railway Company was formed January 24, 1880, 
by the consolidation of the Union Pacific Railroad, the Kansas Pacific 
Railway, and the Denver Pacific Railway and Telegraph Company, and 
embraces 1,821.43 miles of road. It also controls and operates nineteen 
branch lines, 3,131.50 miles in length, making an aggregate of 4,952.93 
miles in the system. The main line from Omaha, Nebr., to Ogden 
Utah, and a portion of the Kansas Division, from Kansas City to the 
three hundred and ninety-fourth mile-post, were aided by the United 
States with bonds and lands, and are subject to the requirements of 
law with respect to paying annually a percentage of net earnings to the 
Government. 

The subsidy bonds issued to this company to aid in its construction 
amount to $33,539,512, the Union Division having received $27,236,512 
and the Kansas Division $6,303,000. The United States had paid in 
interest thereon, $43,161,407.82. There had been repaid by the com- 
pany, in transportation services and cash payments, as shown by the 
books of the ‘Treasury Department, the sum of $25,431,127.36, which 
made its liability to the Government June 30, 1889, amount to 
$51,269,792.46. The excess of interest paid by the United States over 
all credits amounted to $17,730,280.44, 
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During the year 6,741 tons of steel rails were laid, at a cost of 

« $213,328.76, and 728,559 cross-ties were laid, at a cost of $416,668.61. 

There were consumed 650,542 tons of coal, at an average cost of $1.78 

per ton, and 9,248.75 cords of wood, at an average cost of $2.25 per 
cord. 

The ballast consists of 22.89 miles of stone, 18 miles of gravel, 4.86 
miles of burnt clay, 28.29 of cinders, and the remainder of earth. 

The rolling stock consists of £87 locomotives, 443 of which are equipped 
with Westinghouse automatic brakes; a three-fourths interest in 66 
Pullman cars; 164 passenger cars, 74 emigrant, 99 baggage, mail and 
express, and 12 officers’ cars, making a total of 415 cars in the passen- 
ger department, all of which are equipped with Westinghouse brakes 
and Miller platforms. There are 5,673 box, 1,076 stock, 1,929 coal, 488 
flat, 132 combination stock, 427 refrigerator, 25 fruit, 700 furniture, and 
204 caboose cars, making a total of 10,654 cars in the freight depart- 
ment, 8,517 of which have Westinghouse automatic brakes. There are 
231 cars used in’road repair service. The equipment owned by the 
American Lean and Trast Company of Boston is included in the above. 

On June 30, 1889, the company had disposed of 13,130,414.65 acres of 
land, the total cash receipts from all sales amounting to $31,325,294.90. 
There remained outstanding on account of time sales the sum of 
$11,661,676.14. The average price per acre from all sales was $2.54 for 
the Union Division, $3.78 for the Kansas Division, and $4.26 for the 
Denver Division. 

In order to provide for the more economical management of several 
of the principal branch lines in which the Union Pacific Railway Com- 
pany has a controlling interest, the Oregon Short Line Railway, the 
Utah and Northern Railway, the Utah Central Railway, the Salt Lake 
and Western Railway, the Utah and Nevada Railway, the Ogden and 
Syracuse Railway, the Idaho Central Railway, and the Nevada Pacific 
Railway Companies entered into an agreement July 27, 1889, to form 
and consolidate their respective organizations, capital stock, railroads, 
property, and franchises of every nature and description into one com- 
pany, which shall continue in existence fer a period of fifty years, un- 
less sooner disincorporated, and which shall be called and known by 
the corporate name of the “ Oregon Short Line and Utah Northern 
Railway Company.” This agreement of consolidation has been duly 
ratified by a vote of more than two-thirds of the entire capital stock of 
each company. : 

The railroad and its appurtenances was carefully inspeéted by the 
engineer in August last, and found to have been maintained in its 
usual excellent condition. The details of all improvements made dur- 
ing the year will be found in his report herewith. ee 

The following statements show the financial condition of the com- 
pany June 30, 1889: 
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Revenues and expenditures of the Union Pacifie Railway Company for the year ending June 


30, 1889, 
REVENUES. 
BIQEMUIOS eos cee so aes SAG pene Ee eee ores pt See i oA eens ase $18, 962, 598. 00 
Dividends on stocks of other companies....-...--2.--..----- Pec eht 466, 972. 50 
Interest on bonds of other companies ...-_. 2...) s--2 vecees coccce cece 888, 675. 67 
Interest and income from miscellaneous investments ....--.-. SAA IES 322, 369. 51 
Receipts of the land department and trust income......... Se aes s-|) 1,409;310508 
MiscollemedusdlindmecOlpisnss sc ness ee utes lo) etc ede le Lene! 20, 893. 49 
ere 
AG uOle waseat non Nose Deedes SUIS ee me cee eels gr acen Peon OsetOnes 
EXPENDITURES. 

Operatingexpenses and taxes .. 0-4-0 eke: --- acteeteasete ace veceees PLL son OG. a4 
Interest on first-mortgage bonds.and other funded debt .........-..- 5, 017, 431. 00 
ENO RONTEONED DEL Ce bie tes entrees ety ns Heer he Ke, eo as ea 58, 421. 04 
Losses on miscellaneous investments... .... 2003-2222. eee peseeeee 251, 422. 69 
UPTO GUT: S20 LYSIS eile ea alte cd a -permeg a,  n  ne e 130, 003. 52 
Sinking-fund requirements, company..... Ree apse sreryaiseayario 747, 825. 00 
BENIECO MS RU GUIO te tee mate we tm oars nT. Saep Se si cane Cee, 446, 093. 97 
ING GORD TETRA se ea aa eee ee rl ee a ok ap Sed 2, 390, 947. 45 
wxpensesiof the land department at..o0f. ns sske geese se sols ceenokers 483, 391.71 
meds onatesehegurementas-whs Sond ,.22 cass ee invests Ae Mae aly 1, 047, 393. 96 
PremmurMvon PONS LEAECMEM, CLO --coesas doc eee co cckct ce ceecececess 214, 151. 91 
; OER ee imam we en's cies semi y ss aa sah andy oor cesicdo tween ceecuk 22, 137, 848. 59 
Deficit so... .. SERS ETCIO. HOGS CRI CIORC SOE ESSE DOSER AIO SEIO ORE EI OS 67, 029. 34 


Comparative statement of the financial condition of the Union Pacific Railway Company 
June 30, 1889-1882. 


Year ending 
June 30, 1889. 


LIABILITIES. 


First-mortgage bonds 
Interest on same 
United States subsidy bonds.-..-.-...... 
Interest on same, paid by United States 
Other funded debt 
Interest on same 
Dividends unpaid 
Bills payable 
Accounts payable 
Pay-rolls and vouchers 
Called bonds 


BU gta OD bes esse ssc eee ccc | 
Capital stock ...... Bene oh datmcielewis ofits 


Total stock and debt 


ASSETS. 


Company’s stocks and bonds, owned by 
company 


Other stocks and bonds, owned by com- 

jo iaeede Cet bere caer Boos oper poeBEne 
Miscellaneous investments ......--.---- 
‘Advances payable in stocks and bonds 
Sinking-fund in hands of trustees .-..-- 
Billsy TOCCly AOLOn emo ease clonte ease 7 
Accounts receivable..-......-.......--- 


Due from other companies, traffie ace’t 
Repaid the United States, unsettled 
accounts, OtG .--..-----...5..----. nes 


TO Lal ASSCUS 2 mae sees spin sip Mid sim nine 
} 
SUUDLOS wp emia pom a= alee cists tinseies oii 


$43, 224, 000. 00 
1, 344, 940, 83 
33, 539, 512. 00 
43, 161, 407. 82 
37, 142, 655. 00 
758, 018. 41 
23, 117. 27 

3, 459, 834. 18 
1, 156, 245. 07 
1, 818, 928, 96 
29, 000, 00 


60, 868, 500. 00 


Year ending 
June 30, 1888. 


$40, 935, 000. 00 
1, 260, 885, 00 
33, 539, 512. 00 
41, 149, 037. 10 
39, 718, 655. 00 
777, 417. 48 

24, 554.77 

4, 980, 000. 00 
1, 694, 290, 58 
2) 196, 824. 84 
136, 000, 00 
166, 412, 236, 77 
60, 868, 500. 00 


226, 526, 159. 54 


Difference. 


Increase or 
decrease. 


Amount. 


Increase 
Decrease - 
Decrease . 
Decrease .... 
Decrease . 
Decrease - 
Decrease .... 
Decrease ...- 


Decrease .--. 


Decrease .... 


$2, 289, 000. 00 
84, 055. 83 
2,012, 370. 72 
2, 576, 000. 00 
19, 399. 07 

1, 437. 50 

1, 520, 165. 82 
588, 045, 51 
377, 955. 88 
107, 000. 00 
754, 517. 28 


754, 577, 23 


227, 280, 736. 77 


-'$166, 178, 339. 63 


17, 759, 388. 33 
1, 561, 333. 45 
882, 570. 78 


574, 088, 31 


43, 612, 885. 56 
875, 636. 24 

3, 555, 568, 10 
4, 186, 811. 21 
391, 233. 84 

9, 294, 996, 43 
584, 302. 09 


25, 857, 569. 60 


275, 304, 723. 57 


48, 778, 564. 03 


$163, 341, 298, 21 
20, 477, 783. 01 
1, 738, 599. 05 
1, 307, 748. 23 


1, 242, 889, 58 


44, 912, 636. 22 
835, 756. 61 

5, 386, 139. 87 
1, 735, 235. 79 
931, 233, 84 

6, 350, 023, 84 
467, 136. 28 
24, 556, 174. 59 


273, 282, 655. 12 
46, 001, 918, 35 


Increase 
Decrease -..-. 
Decrease .--. 
Decrease .... 


Decrease - 


Decrease ---. 
Increase 
Decrease .--. 
Increase 
Decrease .--- 
Increase 
Increase 


Increase .... 


Increase 


Increase 


$2, 837, 041. 42 
2, 718, 394. 68 
187, 265. 60 
425, 177.45 


668, 801. 27 


1, 299, 750. 66 
39, 879. 63 
1, 830, 571. 77 
2, 451, 575. 42 
540, 000, 00 
2, 944, 972. 59 
117, 165, 81 


1, 301, 395. 01 


2, 022, 068. 45 


2, 776, 645. 68 


564 ACCOMPANYING THE 

The company claims, in its general balance-sheet, credit for services 
rendered to the Government amounting to $25,857,569.60, but the fol- 
lowing statement compiled from reports furnished by the Treasury De- 
partment of settled accounts and money paid into the Treasury to June 
30, 1889, shows a difference of $426,442.24, as follows: 


PAPERS 


Transportation applied to interest account. ....-.----- $15, 693, 865. 43 
Cash pevmnents applied to interest account....-..---- 438, 409. 58 
Motaloimbtenest ac COUMb ees sates else teelels aa os oleate ieee tee eet $16, 182, 275. 01 
Transportation applied to sinking fund.......-..---. 6, 660, 564, 41 
Cash payments applied to sinking fund ..---. Seer 1, 421, 714. 46 
Accumulated interest on sinking-fund investments... 1, 216,573. 48 
Total sinking-fund account -..-.... 22. wo ceeen--- oe aren Celene 9, 298, 852. 35 
IDO FALVCLECITS ELON Old OsEL SCO. —etleisslelew steno a a teleletste siete se ietetee ater 25, 431, 127, 36 
Amount of credits claimed by company...-------.--. The aeite eevee 25, 857, 569, 60 
Ditheren com secetstae eee selec ee sale setele care oe sete lee elewistae ste wietererets 426, 442, 24 


Comparative statement of the earnings and expenses of the Union Pacific Railway Company. 


Difference. 
Year ending Year ending - 
June 380, 1889. | June 30, 1888. i 
nerease or 
decrd@fise. Amount. 
EARNINGS. 
eassen OC ieesatiensic wee eecdam aerate nets $4, 400, 812.30 | $4, 803, 944.05 | Decrease .-..| $403, 131.75 
Freight 12, 849, 982.96 | 18, 700, 499.03 | Decrease .--. 850, 516. 07 
Mail... 622, 968. 59 634, 297.13 | Decrease - 11, 328. 54 
Express .--.. 5 481, 367, 75 506, 397. 00 | Decrease - 25, 029. 25 
IMASCOMANCOUS sa. snerisiemsecb veciecee see 607, 466. 40 |. 363, 941. 22 | Increase .- 243, 525.18 
BOO Sees coor nono (coecodcoosad 18, 962, 598.00 | 20,009, 078.43 | Decrease ..-.-| 1, 046, 480. 43 
EXPENSES. I 
Conducting transportation ............- 8, 545, 432. 65 8, 382, 354.45 | Increase ..... 163, 078. 20 
Maintenance of way.....-.....s0--.6. 1, 790, 176. 43 1, 631, 438. 72 | Increase .. 158, 737. 71 
INCODIVe DOWER 20 j5- ace nei a ane aeinn enn’ 3, 626, 091. 40 8, 690, 397.73 | Decrease . 64, 306. 33 
Maintenance Of CarSces-c.= ences acess 1, 193, 323. 47 1, 166, 459. 79 | Increase.... 26, 863. 68 
General expenses and taxes .........-.. 1, 195, 742. 39 1, 017, 526.03 | Increase..... 178, 216. 36 
Otay Maascwicissecicette scan cacences 11, 350, 766.34 | 10, 888,176. 72 | Increase ..... 462, 589. 62 
Netronrnings tes cer tesasceee esse eco 7, G11, 831.66 | 9, 120,901.71 | Decrease ....| 1,509, 070. 05 
Average miles operated ....-........... iL 822, 12. 1, 823. 93 Decrease .-..| 1.81 
PB AINI OS POMC «cane sceneace sinclar $10, 406. 88 $10, 970. 31 Decrease .... $563. 42 
XPeNSes Per mMilerecisce- ssc secsssesecs 6, 229. 42 5, 969. 62 | Increase..... 259. 80 
Net earnings per mile -........... 4,177. 46 5, 000. 69 | Decrease es 823. 23 
Percentage of expenses to earnings .... ~~ 59. 86 45.58 | Increase ..... ; 14. 28 


No cash payments ha¥e been made by the Union Pacific Railway 
Company since December 4, 1886, at which time there was deposited 
with the Assistant Treasurer of the United States at Boston, Mass., 
the sum of $155,246.59, being the cash balance necessary to make up 
the percentage of net earnings due the Government for the year 1885. 

In 1886 there was a controversy between the Union Pacific Railway 
Company and the Commissioner of Railroads as to the amount right- 
fully due the Government under the laws. It was claimed by the rail- 
way company that certain of its net earnings derived from the opera- 
tions of the Omaha bridge and from a contract with the Pullman Car 
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Company for the running of Pullman cars were not liable to the pay- 
ment of 25 per cent. to the Government. The contention made by the 
railway company as to the Omaha bridge earnings was that the bridge 
formed no part of the aided line, and that under the decisions of the 
courts the net earnings from which a percentage was required by the 
laws to be paid to the Government was limited to earnings “ derived 
from the aided roads or aided portion of a company’s road without in- 
cluding the earnings of the non-aided parts.” The railway company 
received no bonds trom the Government to aid in the construction of 
the Omaha bridge. THe company, in a brief presented to the Honora- 
ble Secretary of the Interior, to whom the matters in controversy had 
been referred by the Commissioner, cited decisions of both the Court 
of Claims and of the Supreme Court of the United States to the effect 
that the percentages collected by the United States are to be collected 
from the net earnings of the aided lines, and, in the language of the 
court, “‘have no connection with any additional roads and business 
which the companies may have undertaken, but in regard to which no 
aid was received.” 

It appears that the original statute under which the bridge was built, 
together with the order of the President designating the eastern ter- 
minus, required the main line to be constructed from a point on the 
eastern bank of the Missouri River, in the State of Iowa, and the Su- 
preme Court have decided that the bridge is a part of the railroad, and 
that the company is bound to operate and run the whole road, includ- 
ing the bridge, as one connected and continuous line, by virtue of the 
provisions of the original act. The bridge may not have received direct 
aid, but it forms a part of the aided line. 

In his letter to the president of the Union Pacific Railway Company, 
under date of November 19, 1886, the Honorable Secretary says: 


Ié can not be conceived that it was the intention of Congress in this provision to 
permit the terminal expressly prescribed to the road which it thus created to be left, 
in the event of a foreclosure, in the hands of other owners to cut off the advantages 
which belong tothe road. Especially important must this eastern terminal have 
been regarded, since it was fixed upon the eastern bank of the Missouri River, evi- 
dently becanse the railroad crossing of that stream was an essential feature of the 
great overland national highway projected. 

The distinction contained in the casé of the United States vs. the Central Pacitic 
Railroad Company, referred to by you, appears to be between the ‘original road” 
mentioned in the act of Congress and such other roads as the same company acquired 
in addition to the original road; and not that any part of the original road required 
to be built by the act of Congress should be excepted from the operation of the mort- 
gage, of the obligation to carry the mails, etc., and apply the compensation to the 
payment of the bonds and interest. 

I think, without presenting other arguments, the simple language of the statute 
with its binding interpretations by the court leaves no opportunity for question. 


\ 

Under this ruling, in computing the amount due from the railway 
company to the Government onits net earnings, I have included 25 per 
cent. of the earnings of the Omaha Bridge, after deducting from such 
earnings the necessary expenses actually paid within the year in oper- 
ating the same and keeping it in a state of repair. 

In the matter of the running of Pullman cars the railway company 
claimed that it was an “additional business” outside of the ordinary 
business of operating the road, and as the Government contributed 
nothing towards the capital invested under the Pullman contract, 1t was 
therefore not entitled to a percentage of the net earnings of the Pull- 
man cars. This view of the case does not seem to be a correct one and 
is not sustained. Itis held that whatever gains arise from the use of 
the railroad properly equipped to perform the business demanded of 
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it are the gains of ordinary railroad operation, and that there can be no 
exceptions made in case of the earnings derived from the extra fare 
paid for sleeping berths in the Pullman cars run by the railway com- 
pany. In computing the amount due from the company I have in- 
cluded all earnings from sleeping cars, allowing credit for operating 
expenses (which appear in the general expense account) and for the 
amount invested in the purchase of the cars, the same as eredit is given 
for the amounts invested in the purchase of ordinary rolling-stock and 
. equipment. rs : 

The sum of $2,102.582.30, claimed to have been expended for new 
equipment during the year ending December 31, 1888, has been ex- 
cluded as not being a proper deduction under section 1 of the act of 
May 7, 1878. 

In order to provide for the large amount of new equipment, both mo- 
tive power and cars, which was necessary to accommodate the rapidly 
increasing traffic, the company issued its obligations, secured by a 
trust covering the equipment thus purchased. These obligations ap- 
pear in the general balance sheet of the company as a funded debt and 
are described as “equipment trust bonds.” Jn their report to this 
Bureau this equipment is described as “not owned,” but a foot-note 
states that it is owned by the American Loan and Trust Company, of 
Boston, as trustee. As the company has not actually paid out the 
money, but merely given its obligations payable at a future time (10 
years), and as the equipment is not owned, the sum above alluded 
to has been excluded as not being a “necessary expense actually paid 
within the year in operating the same and keeping the same in a state 
of repair.” 

Under the terms of the indenture a sum equal to one-tenth of the 
outstanding equipment trust-bonds is payable in each year. Credit 
has therefore been allowed for bonds redeemed during the year amount- 
ing to $71,000, and the further sum of $45,762.50 paid during the 
corresponding period as interest on the outstanding bonds of this 
character, both items being distributed between the aided and non- 
aided portions of the road on the basis of revenue train-mileage. As 
the company retires this indebtedness due credit will be allowed in 
each year for the bonds so redeemed. 

No demand having been made by my predecessor for the payment 
by the company of amounts found due for the years 1886 and 1887, 
and on account of the differences which have already been explained, 
I have caused the accounts for those years to be restated and certain 
credits allowed. The following statements show the amounts found to 
be due for the years 1886, 1887, and 1888, under my interpretation of 
the act of May 7, 1878, with respect to the necessary expenses actually 
paid in operating the road and keeping it in a state of repair. 


Statement of the amounts due the United States by the Union Pacific Rathway Company 
Sor the year ending December 31, 1886, under the act of May 7, 1878, 


UNION DIVISION. 


EARNINGS. 
United States: 
PaSseNOOU Eee wens cewide csc nmianlee sn Me cmey 2 ocicscitn tee $82, 357, 44 
Freight 135, 449, 97 
ATE A BSc 6013, DEGRRUINO DUIS (Oro SueGoonrae 6 sad 460, 819. SL 
Express 743, 67 
Telegraph 977. 38 


$680, 348, 27 
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Commercial ; 
Passenger 
Sleeping cars* 
Extra bageage 
Freight 
Company freight 
Express 
Telegraph 
Miscellaneous 


Conducting transportation 
Maintenance of way ..--...-...- _ 
Motive power 
Maintenance of equipment 
General expenses and taxes 


1 


Total operating expenses 


New equipment t ; 


teens cee tees Cee eee ee ee wee ww wes on 
we et eee ce cee ce wwe ~ ee eee ee ee cee 
wer te eee eee pe ee oe ee eee eee 
tte ce wwe ce mc ws ce ewes we eee cen ee eee 
te eee me ene te ee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee 


Interest on first mortgage bonds .-...--.. Sete ean ers 
INevwarc Of SUnUCtLOniet ins s0- eee. Seige nee eens 


ee 


THE INTERIOR. 


.. 32.571, 325, 41 
34, 02 
25, 28 
7, 780, 503. 82 
471, 546. 88 
316, 689, 35 
2,059, 15 
205, 996. 02 
Cy 


eee eee ame wwe tone 


26 
67 
37 
94 
92 


1, 605, 821. 
1, 322, 306. 
2,118, 470. 
673, 807. 
1, 134, 386. 
6, 854, 853. 16 
1, 633, 740. 00 
544, 8U8. 20 
671, 759. 13 
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11, 499, 689. 93 


12, 180, 038. 20 


otal expenses under act of May.7, 1878, -.- .¢-cs -acniasca casas 9, 705, 160. 49 
MNO MOAT OSes eee ise arse cise oa See aaa ae Se eee incl oheew ae 2,474, 877.71 
eel byeliyeypel CODE WCQUAIS ba c<.<mece2 snes cen eclote cd spacmses se ceeeec 618, 719. 43 
DUE THE UNITED STATES. % 
One-half Government transportation as above.-..-.. PAS Sec eet a $340, 174.13 
Five per cent of net earnings..........-..-.- - SHPOSHEEO RECS CBD SOESeY 123, 743. 89 
To credit of bond and interest account..-.....---.-..-------6-- 463, 918. 02 
One-half Government transportation as above....-.------...----+---- 340, 174.14 
MoeredioLsmkine ond AcCOUNbewcceseascnues cect eos cere cone ene aes 340, 174.14 
Motaltforthenwearacecsssea = ow ose isc owiast eae aeacenureamas 804, 092. 16 
KANSAS DIVISION—-AIDED ROAD. 
EARNINGS. 
United States: . 
PassenVernaac sciseceridosae As acorn ke ve sise saree ote go, 830, 65 
OO eee teen aie sien ate (a5 aie eon erin mie peels acim em sas 10, 742. 96 . 
IG oe Sse ISD HES DAO SOC AI SUS COBO ae RAC aoCe 68, 781. 29 
RSET OG aaa iietoe ate Sais eo ewialoinm nie = a ivinin Sema mince eo 101. 70 
———— $85, 456. 60 
Commercial: ; 
IRESGON Ci Gitem a safety Snel wie sina wm elem wine minwineieimuininninin 1, 017, 672. 25 
Sleeping-carst ...-...----- ------ ---- 22 eee ee eee ones 18, 558. 50 
Extra baggage......---- -----+ ---- --+ + ee 02 eee =o 11, 808. 81 
IRN@ IGA Mire ace sano coe obo UC ORES CoCcee BOO a OBS beg made 2, 769, 268. 90 
Company, tterohitee. oe scis\> cor 2- ahi meiais tse Saini -iminim ele 73, 410. 53 
JORG ORES! SRO5 Gorm. 8 Se50 some oue IASI aCe OS SCC 02508 Eearce 82, 098, 37 
Miscollancornemetepr:s =. aacie sien sca tiee aiemeriseisicia = 34, 958, 52 
4, 007, 775. 88 
otal earmimGseeccac re scaccnece cers caeml«n<-)rsncws Piast ankles aes 4, 093, 232, 48 


* Apportioned on the basis of sleeping-car mileage, being 54.27 per cent. of 


$198,699.14, income from sleeping-cars. 


tIncluding the sum of $229,562.10, being 54.27 per cent. of $423,000 expended for 
a three-fourths interest in certain Pullman sleeping-cars, apportioned on basis of 


sleeping-car mileage. 


{ Apportioned on the basis ofsleeping-car mileage, being 9.34 per cent. of $198,699.14, 


income from sleeping-cars. 
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EXPENSES. 
Conducting transportation ..---..------- ici auaces ‘aeiodse $520, 402, 36 
Maintenance of way .----- ------ -----+ --- + enn e eee eee 488, 358. 64 
Motive power...--..-22 2-2-5 cece ne eee ee ee eee eee eee 589, 139. 70 
Maintenance of cars .----- 2hA oe oie eee eee eee 198, 388. 69 
General expenses and taxes ..--..-.--.----- -----------<- 315, 564. 61 
Total operating expenses....-...---..--------------- 2,121, 854. 00 
INGXyACONSURUCULOM rset cence af tee ste ote aaa tetete teen ates atte 195 317. 92 
INOG RECN ONNA NI? aoor pooeeo Boacad hood ccna oced cadonesaec 208, 339. 66 
Total expenses under act of 1864...-- Su oma Wap) Leia aoe eects ®. .. $2, 349, 511.58 
NGiearnings sane see aenien ameiete setae acral roca cua st essseee ees eee 1, 743, 720. 90 
Five per cent. of net earnings .-.......--.-------- Reena oeces= 87, 186. 05 
DUE THE UNITED STATES, here 
Five per cent. of net earnings ........-------- -----+ see eee eee e te coe e ee 87, 186. 05 
One-half Government transportation as above....-.------------+-------- 42, 7:28. 30 
ota oee ses BS oot SOCCER AAD AEE IaCDEO GES On ASE AEE RAB 129, 914. 35 
DUE FROM THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Onmaccount of Unione iwislOumesssxelece soe eeec tee eee cen aerate 804, 092. 16 
OnerccountiolMancas@ Div iSlOl= emcees eee ae em aecere a JASE DOSS E 12y, 914. 35 
Totaliece. elds tlasice SwaSee wid ajacis leas sae ws she sialscatslarsmais-slaie mw salentemse 934, 006. 51 


Statement of the amounts due the United States by the Union Pacific Raileay Company 
tor the year ending December 31, 1837, under the act of May 7, 1878. 


UNION DIViSION. 


EAENINGS. 
United States: 
Passenger...-. Waa ce ices scirinets Hee aa has ciciac $50, 538, 21 
HERG DAS APES es ok. sacctsaeosatceine nears eres 1,179. 33 
rere NGise Soe te sae sce see eee cc Sole Lee eee see eeee 90, 534. 09 
USA ae aeons norris ae ees Aen Ae A Taam eae A Ge anf AS5, 240. 62 
UPVESS taarectcefaics wets comin ene cee eiiecieuaieosewae® 434.71 
: —— - $627, 926.96 
Commercial: 
Passenger ........ Siebel ccionetca cove ce ee mereneoas cane 2, 758, 581. 16 
SleOplNe-CALSiisnetee oe ee ee a eee 2 nee ey ee 102, 361, 14 
BSStT DNAS CAO Moke sn aeee Sele Soe ee web aole dake 48, 1e2. 86 
Drcis sete ne UM ER sie ee eee 9, 146, 666, 45 
Conpanyvetreiolitzases cosets consent ine emer a eee 339, 733, 84 
Express eee see mets snvsicreie ce tee Soe ne eee. eee 332, 272. 65 
MISCEILAN CO LiGa mise hats poner apo ew a an a ea 142, 035. 29 
—a- 12, 869, 833. 39 
Motalteamminga pc: (cic conse se ca eee cuceneeerer eee ceeee: « w- <0 (Ld, 4975, 760.85 
EXPENSES. 
Conducting-transportation -cosses cts cee tenen ees eee Ul ZASEE heli 283 
Maintenance of way -........... eee Sins ate cei eee 1, 081, 110. 40 
Uo GLVeMpOW.eMeneeette. aoe ue cae sone oe eee ae 2,370, 364. 84 
Mainbenancewoucatsecemics asec aces cee eemaete teen 699, S75. 49 
General expenses and, taxes... 22.2 wccecs cond ecec cecnce 1, 222, 867. 84 
Total operating expenses ............2...-----% 7, 143, 984. 00 


* Including the sum of $39,508.20, being 9.34 per cent. of $423,000, expended for 
L. . . . ot =O « 
a three-fourths interest in certait Pullman sleeping-cars, apportioned on basis of 
sleeping-car mileage. 
_ tApportioned on the basis of sleeping-car mileage, being 53.09 per cont. of $192,806.82 
income from sleeping-cars, : 
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Interest on first-mortgage bonds...............2.-..----$1, 633, 740. 00 
pNew:constructiouis. 2225 252 a6 peleiees wots onc atte eeratee a 470, 161.77 
Nowped Mp me ntnacmeeem es aienee Shel doce’ oes ae eee 157, 507. 49 
Total expenses under act of May 7, 1878..........--------< re $9, 405, 393. 26 
PLC ROSE MID Ge emer iam wae Nacacata caus sc cates aetlese Sede ceh iucauass 4, 092, 367. 09 
wen ty-fve pen centuot nomesrMines:....sss-ssesesn tes cece cect coe. ils 023, 091. 77 
DUE THE UNITED STATES. 
One-half Government transportation, as above.......... $313, 963. 48 
Piverpern cont. OMe, CAMMINGS 2-5 sooccces ee Qeecacocece 204, 618, 35 
To credit of bond and interest account............---------- $518, 581. 83 
One-half Government transportation, as above.......--. 313, 963. 48 
Cash payment under section 4, act of May 7, 1878-....... 190, 546. 46 
slorcteditionsmkine-tund accounts seanssece choc ccacasess yoses 504, 509. 94 
Total for the year...... Pe ee Passe eR ae Sian Saha oe 1, 023, 091. 77 
KANSAS DIVISION—AIDED ROAD. 
EARNINGS. 
United States: 
PIASGON Cel metanaacaeet c lees ae Ge siatac senescence sae aeee $4, 612. 92 
UNIGIIE i scansenege nbc Cote SECEDE CIEE On penue abe pone Sean SON 7S 
EVE a Tete cetera Se a alae awlaiers daigtel malate octane setereMretrele 79, 745. 54 
PEN PUGS Suerte re ae ameter a clone eee eee c umes dc ua eeee seers 139. 86 
Mole oraphencccewecss cence ccess cemes cocelie sescmeene 25. 32 
$90 025. 39 
Commercial: 
IBASSEN UCM) same seiseseecis sae seiaais ofc cate etemice caine sais ace 1, 201, 284. 30 
SLOPPIN CI CALB ie se Neces cc: cee eae cnieonaee conics eee e 22, 659. 00 
Ebr AD AC CACO. ace dances mote las sas ot eons ee ete see: 12, 957. 38 
elo tees nee es Se noes Seren eA een Meee ass eats ena y LOMA 
Companyeicele htcac ess caaces cae nieacets secs tees cece: 109, 422. 12 
IDR CINERE) 8- SES Gann HORE RC Eee ee SEE eReeaSees 104, 189. 80 \ 
IRN CGT, ~ tata SEBS B eS SERe ORO RCROE DESC OEE oe 3, 354, 37 
Misco ll imegusrenaec accession ac cice entice sce citesis cones 60, 820. 87 
4, 055, 855. 29 
Total earnings..... Hii ORI CEROR HERISAS IE ARAB OTS 4, 145, 880. 68 
EXPINSES. 
Conduchinosiransportatloneess kee eceiese se eesore ns. eee 537, 075. 40 
Maintenance Of Way eo. cos occ teas woe eoes sine ricci cine ees@re 269, 030. 17 
MIOULV CL DOM CLaswiercec cel cs cite netaehe = cieleioiecinicias saat we slwe'ei> 606, 339, 37 
Maintenance of-equipment ...........-.---<----A- occcee 218, 046. 02 
Generaliexpensesand taxes io- oo. jacece corte cy-ssls o-s eca' 370, 141,97 
MODULO PeLrabin@ OX PCNhOSiec.s a2 cwcecieccass os <ss0 l= nicl 2, 000, 632. 93 
OWECONSULUICULOMey Macey tare acie mig a ceik cis mes nine cictemaeminale 49, 352. 07 
INOW CUCL, AB SS 5 ond Ganndocescwaese: wiaccopedsd dace s 43,191. 60 
Th) | GS ROUSE acc GoSdaInHaceONemQninabcou sEob scoadoneBosedancros 2, 093, 176. 60 
ISath GES MES os dibiso4 SABE GRUB CO COIS UU RD CS BEDS ane O oe ae SOHO nApaae 2, 052, 704. 08 
Five per cent. of net earnings under act of July 2, 1864....-....--.---- 102, 635, 20 
DUE THE UNITED STATIS. 
One-half Government transportation, as above..-.---.------+2--2+--+- 45, 012. 70 
Five per cent. of net earnings ..-.2. 2 --. 22-25 cone tee c ee wenn e =o ene 102, 635. 20 
oie MOPANIOG! \IGARC 56 Ade ASB UR OURO TESOLON. 58 Ob aoeope Goaeene see 147, 647. 90 


* Apportioned on the basis of “sleeping-car mileage, being 11.23 per cent. of 
$192,806.82 income from sleeping-cars. 
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DUE FROM THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


On account of Union Division...-...----- EPG ep hE oie $1, 023, 091.77 
On account of Kansas Division .-.-.--- 020 scene once cee wee tons - ale - = 147, 647. 90 
Motalieea scat onwss tomes acess serena ee eee eer aie ecient a eet 1, 170, 739. 67 


Statement of the amounts duc the United States by the Union Pacific Railway Company for 
the year ending December 31, 1888, wnder the act of May 7, 1878. 


UNION DIVISION. 


EARNINGS. 
United States: i 
TPRSEYSINNGtS Pee soe etctino FOOLED USASen shAee No oaeeer $91, 224. 32 
Extra baggagwe...-->.----. .----- --- mee een en enon . 173, 28 
IDI Nh, PACE. Bos ncidas cau Bae 3502 Hegedano ane See 97, 596. 53 
Mail...... Ds a wt Oa ie NRE ae ee oe eee 487, 184. 55 
ISDS TMCS! gadteonnaadasoseoans SSeHGO Sonam sate accono oe 282. 61 
MA ESIDS soe cHaseaoaasdd senUSd asGods Koen socome se 344, 14 
———_——-——_ $676, 805. 43 
Commercial: 
RASC CCl mreireciscters seeds es eam ets nner e= celete eiemiersiet 2, 885, 267. 94 
IG) REECE TAS! Cas aoa core dee soe noSbood daesac aneceose 82, 755. 02 
1SpSH ey ORY ROP TEES on ceca OOS SO Bose 3 croevs09 SSoeas 47, 591. 25 
Rirei on eens Berets ae Oa Nee oe ccio saiak sisi oee a2 10, 238, 513. 05 
Companyaiterent Sanaa sien ates BRR OSS ae SAae 241,714. 98 
EPIX LOGS tee am etait ts ctniare a avaie cine pie wieicn ale eral aniceetrs 325, 265. 80 
Miscellaneous: sas ncercassaedavesE a ssessclesc ananassae 143, 664. 08 
——_——_—— 13, 964, 762. 12 
Total earmings......--... avaetelt ayaa homectessiera= a acieie Snlcin costars 14, 641, 567. 55 
EXPENSES. 
Conductine;tmatisnortation +] --- een esses see ee sone. s 2, 613, 511. 90 
Maintenance OL Wayne Aone sac eieSctelses cis cies emiciacingeccaee 1,191, 741.17 
MOGI Oo POWeLememe seca mats Sai aie win ieeiocie nie sie yecenieiars 2, 884, 387. 81 
Niainitenancerot qian Cmbie- tle el cceisle leila as etele eae 916, 940. 07 
Generalexpenses and taxes o- 2 se mesons. ae ieee oe meee 826, 851. 47 
eva) Oper atinorexpenses t a-ine eas eels eeeline a 8, 433, 432. 42 
Interest on first-mortgage bonds.......---.---.---...-- 1, 633, 740. 060 
Newme GUStrile LOM Seo ec sa cteans cles cen come ea eeoer 204, 791. 39 
INGWREGUIDINOI Wea p ctrsclclen wtacelesisios -asee = See o meee 126, 276. 95 
Total expenses under act of May 7, 1878. ...-..............--1- 10, 448, 240. 76 
Net catnings ......----. RTE i wd dates gaat ad len ae 4, 193, 326. 79 
diwenty-ve per cont, of net Cariityss-c2s2 cece 4c oaen testes cae e eee 1, 048, 331.70 
DUE THE UNITED STATES. 
One-half Government transportation, as above.......-. $338, 402. 72 
ivewpcreCentsOn NOU CALM sspears seme ees ae ae eetc 209, 666. 34 


To credit of bond and interest account ...............----------..-. 548, 069. 06 


*“Apportioned on the basis of sleeping-car mileage, being 52.88 per cent. of $156,495.87 
income from sleeping-cars. ‘ ; 

tThe total amount charged by the company as additions to rolling stock during 
the year amounted to $2,162,876.67, but $2, 102,582.30 thereof, covered by trust-equip- 
ment bonds, has been disallowed, which leaves the sum of $60,294.37 as properly 
chargeable under this head, The company is credited with $71,000 for equipment 
trust bonds, redeemed during the year; also with $45,762.50 interest, paid during 
the same period on outstanding bonds of this character; making a total credit of 
$177,056.87, which has been distributed on the basis of revenue train mileage, the 
proportion for this division being 71.32 per cent. 
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One-half Government transportation, as above... .-.--- $338, 402. 71 
Cash payment under section 4, act of May 7, 1878...-... 161, 859. 93 
Mo credit of sinkimo-fond. account .2)_..--. ¢2..c--cke bec cec ce RSs $500, 262. 64 
BiRatalutnrinnoneat stoha cil. W gue css on dee usa eek ones cy dldes 1, 048, 331. 70 


KANSAS DIVISION—AIDED ROAD. 


EARNINGS. 
United States: 
ELASNCILG OL Samet ala Ce tere eee ne ats Giclees $8, 470. 27 
IP CIOM peace tonne aoa cee Meee eek es ec ee oe ete. 7, 234, 11 
Meese eins Sao Sher setetaet casi seieceicoedccs 80, 522. 39 
Sa DROSS ct tee acini ame eke eee See eM are ee 42. 68 
MELOORAP ND mes! = pacet ans ceaee Meee Se nick elem caiceneenke S 31.50 
————-—— $96, 300.95 
Commercial: 
PAsbOn Cel erates acer eect Settee tet es cota ae 994, 018. 83 
lee pine veatic mae ae cues ew we Sek, Wee eee ae 23, 270. 94 
PE Stra mM OO Mea. 2 Pea aten ee thus c each ser eets CHE Neasi be via 
Hen OM tia acca oe sate evens Sowa Oe ok ee eae 1, 844, 162. 45 
Woripanyerolob eeacsanee sees see eons tears 177, 093. 43 
1 DSS SRST 6 gree to eat ap ee aac Py SP es As le 83, 883. 41 
REISCOMANCOUS Hees tee loses see Se eens ae eee 98, 064. 3: 
——_—— 3, 232,275.10 
PR OTAWeAUMIT eS se ae ecinises ances urd secs cake Maca ses sock ossmeecis 3, 328, 576. 05 
EXPENSES. 
Conducting transportation ..-<-.2.--': ---6 ee e250 - ne 586, 064, 11 
TU Sin RETA NGG) OLESWE thes GR pea ab ee sao Ree Sra ge Seon - 371,115, 49 
NONI Ve EDOWClane sae iom anita sce ois cees seco otre sia sin saicisleys 568, 189. 27 
Malin TOMaANCO OLIGAISE lich sos im sols de etecles ote otietseoesee 225, 741.17 
General expenses and taxe8.--. ---..- ccec ce cence ween hens 200, 875. 39 
Lotal.operayins, EXpenses* 6. <6 mesee cacernccacee 1, 951, 985. 43 
INO WEC OUSEEUC DION = icine antes conte eee naisee el cee eee 6, 842. 54 
Weed mipmoninn sens seateiaaeyaaateran ie aint eesti ne oe oi eee 28, 364. 51 


Total expenses under act of July 2, 1864 ............-...--.---- 1,987, 192. 48 


Rete iC mere a cae cen eh chee eu es Coaster ue LSeds mente ee 1, 341, 383. 57 
Piven porncent, Ome CATIINSS tae ees nininiem ain) « n= 'eee)= eleleniele mien erste 67, 069. 18 


DUE THE UNITED STATES. 


One-half Government transportation, as above...---------+----+----- 48, 150. 48 
BiveiWelConinOL NOp CALMING saew y cintianae an ltialrm oel sewers eee aire ie ames 67. 069. 18 
ROU aimee ate ene ces aia a sias oles eiaieain Sle aletes oe sppyaamisines Games cleanin r 115, 219. 66 


DUE FROM THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


OMAc count OmUMOnwMOIVASIONG Voce ac pes -lces- deena s cine eemstones «cles 1, 048, 331. 70 © 
Oneaccountior WansageD lvISl OMe as cam eiiciem oie ssw wells tsuis's le niae esi visio a9 115, 219. 66 
Rota OLN Nemyeditet eee eats aoe a el tsisietsn nee el csisia asm aleainicrle\s\aeistcie= ¢ 1, 163, 551. 36 


* Apportioned on the basis of sleeping-car mileage, being 14.87 per cent. of $156, 495.87, 
income from sleeping cars. } ; bay 

+Apportioned on the basis of revenue train mileage, being 16.02 per cent. of 
$177,056.87 expended for new equipment, etc. See note to statement for the Union 
Division. 
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RECAPITULATION. 
Bond and in- }q;,4- 
Wage tae eee ee Sinking-fund 
Ute Ga account. Total. 

count. 
Due from Union “Division for the year 1886..----...-------- $463, 918. 02 $340, 174.14 $804, 092.16 
Due from Kansas Division for the year 1886.---.-.-----.--- 123, 914, 35 |.-....-------- 129, 914. 35 
Due from Unidn Division for the year 1887...-...---.------ 518, 581. 83 504, 509. 94 | 1, 023, 091. 77 
Dune from Kansas Division for the year 1887.--.-...-------- | 147,647.90 |.--...- ---- 147, 647. 90 
Due from Union Division for the year 1888. --....----..-.-- 548, 069. 06 500, 262.6£ | 1, 048, 331. 70 
Due from Kansas Division for the year 1888..-....-..------ VIS ZIOAGRa eee ce cians aloe 115, 219. 66 
Total due the United States......-..--..-nec-e+sne0 e+| 1, 923, 350. 82 | 1,344, 946.72 | 3, 268, 297. 54 

CONTRA. ' 
By settled accounts for transportation services performed 
and moneys covered into the Treasury : 

Account of Union Division for the year 1886......-.--. $349, 208.22 | $343, 203. 27 $686, 406. 49 
Account of Kansas Division for the year 1886.--.....-- BU O43 68a Semele ema 81, 948. 68 
Account of branch lines for the year 1880022. 2 - -cccec|- oop ere e nena 340, 212. 36 340, 212. 36 
Account of Union Division for the year 1887-.....--.--- 234,925.48 | 234,995. 75 469, 851. 23 
Account of Kansas Division for the year 1887......---- COE 2O0NES tier veneers 89, 200. 43 
‘Account ot branch lines for thetyenr 18871-2252... <scealecses- coe eee 352, 704, 03 352, 704. 03 
Account of Union Division for the year 1888........--- 282, 823. 72 282, 829. 61 505, 658. 33 
Account of Kansas Division for the year 1888.......--- VA KRNS TG Sone eases -e 87, 760. 16 
Account of branch lines for the year i888........------1.----cescne-e- 350, 107. 83 350, 107. 83 
1, 119, 861. 59 | 1,903, $82.85 | 3, 023, 844, 54 

Balance due the United States in cash, payable to bond ; 
ANNES’ ACCOUMUsas os sane seni ecmeme nae see seme ae iaiall Setemtaminecic een lictere a ects rmtetstatats 244, 453. 00 


In the recapitulation of amounts due, immediately preceding, the 
company is allowed credit for all accounts for transportation services 
rendered during the years 1886, 1887, and 1888, which have been ad- 
justed and the moneys covered into the Treasury. Inthe settlement of 
these accounts, it is the practice of the Treasury Department to carry 
one-half of the amount for services rendered on the aided line to the 
credit of the bond and interest account, and one-half to the sinking fund, 
as required by section 2 of the act of May 7, 1878. In the settlement of 
accounts for services rendered by the non-aided lines, the entire amount 
is carried to the credit of the sinking fund. By the latter method the 
5 per cent. of net earnings payable under the act of July 1, 1862, seems 
to be lost sight of, and tae sinking fund receives a larger sum than itis 
entitled to be credited with. 

Reference to the foregoing statement shows that there was due the 
bond and interest account for the years above enumerated the sum of 
$1,923,350.82, and that there had been carried to its credit $1,119,861.69, 


i 


leaving $803,489.13 as still due that account. The amount due the 


sinking fund for the same period was $1,344,946.72, but there had been 
credited the sum of $1,903,982.85, being $559,036.13 in excess of the 
amount which should have been carried to that fund. A counter-war- 
rant should be issued transferring the sum of $559,036.13 from the sink- 
ing fund to the bond and interest account. 

The balance of $244,430 found to be due from the company in cash 
should be carried to the credit of the bond and interest account. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The lines of this company are operated by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany under a lease dated February 17, 1885, and the modification 
thereof dated January 1, 1888. The lessee receives the earnings from 
the property operated, and agrees to operate, maintain, add to, and 
better the same; to pay its bonded and floating debt, except its debt 
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to the United States; also the sinking fund requirements for its mort- 
gage bonds and the annual requirement to the United States under the 
acts of 1862 and 1864, and the Thurman act of 1878. The net profit, 
after such payments are made or provided for, is payable annually to 
the lessor company up to, but not beyond, the maximum sum of 
$4,080,000; and the lessee guarantees a minimum payment of such sur- 
plus net profit to the annual amount of $1,360,000. Any surplus over 
the maximum amount above alluded to is to be retained by the lessee. 
The lessee further agrees to comply with all acts of Congress which im 
pose any obligation on the Central Pacific Railroad Company in its 
operation, maintenance, or transportation for the United States over 
said railroad. 

The total length of road owned June 30, 1889, was 1,360.28 miles. 
That portion of the line extending from Ogden, Utah, to Sacramento, 
thence via Niles to San José, Cal., a distance of 860.66 miles, was aided 
by the United States with bonds and lands, and is subject to the re- 
quirements of the act of May 7, 1878. The subsidy bonds issued to aid 
in its construction amounted to $27,855,680, and the interest paid 
thereon by the United States to $35,148,849.01. There has been repaid 
by the company in transportation services and cash payments, as shown 
by the books of the Treasury Department, the sum of $10,747,794.27, 
which makes its liability to the Government, June 30, 1889, amount to 
$52,256,734.74. The excess of interest paid by the United States over 
all credits amounts to $24,401,054.74. 

This railroad and its appurtenances was carefully inspected by the 
engineer of this Bureau and found to be in excellent condition. The de- 
tails of allimprovements made during the year will be found in his re- 
port, printed herewith as an appendix. 

The number of acres of land patented to this company to June 30, 
1889, was 1,039,710.59 on account of the Central Pacific and 1,362,673.75 
on account of the California and Oregon Railroad, making a total of 
2,402,384.34 acres. There had been sold 2,415,669.74 acres, the total 
receipts from all sources amounting to $3,364,248.50. There remained 
outstanding on account of time sales the sum of $996,442.23, 

The equipment consists of 245 locomotives, all of which are equipped 
with Westinghouse brakes; 18 sleeping, 172 first-class, 72 emigrant, 
16 mail, 44 baggage, 9 express, and 7 officers’ cars; making a total of 
338 cars in the passenger department. In the freight service there are 
2,636 box, 1,826 flat, 104 caboose cars; making a total of 4,566 cars in 
this department. The entire rolling stock is equipped with Westing- 
house brakes and all of the passenger and 94 box-cars with Miller coup- 
lers and platforms. 

During the year the company laid 6,618.70 tons of steel rails at a cost 
of $229,981.54, and 586,160 cross-ties at a cost of $294,178.10, all of 
which was charged to operating expenses. The expenditures charged 
to new construction amounted to $751,522.83. The repairs of bridges 
and culverts cost $217,984.49, buildings $199,550.74, and snow-sheds 
$114,496.85. 

There are ballasted with stone and gravel 684 miles of track, and 
665 miles with earth. There are 840.45 miles of single line of fencing 
and 33.86 miles of snow-sheds. 

The following tables show the financial condition of the company, 
the amount found due under the acts of 1862, 1864, and 1878, and other 
statistics pertaining tc the road: 
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Revenues and expenditures of the Central Pacific Railroad Company for the year ending 
June 30, 1889. 


REVENUES. 

Earnings (guaranteed rental, 1888) ..........-......... BENS Sa ceur tae $1, 360, 000. 00 
Hand departmenti(salés, ote., 1888) <2 22. .2o ole lo lee eco ecko ens 268, 667, 12 
Unterest-om sinking fund Ofcompany ..2./2..25 cl. lence es cle ace 397, 004. 67 
Sinking-fund requirement, paid by Southern Pacific Company, 1888 .. 279, 000. 00 


407, 217.50 


otal 2. -<. Bees a) Seer lo ena Sh cen Sees a eee ee eaten 2, 767, 889, 29 
EXPENDITURES. 
WO POL AIAN CHECPONSOS sist tema UF are Bie tte Seve Pe Le Sereldis de hee ae cS) 
Interest on first mortgage bonds..... HOSE POO DGS SO SRO DOCU Soe OSE () 
Enteresiion ofhermtuntied Cebu ss. sss. 52.0. 52 ck sete ccee see i le &) 
Hinenes WODKOLDeL COW isk oe a2 socae fe sae alee tanec cc tae lat bee (eo 


Sinking-fund requirements—company 


Bee ee cretrormron mene Ms. re AA Nat ee oe SR geo ee te (t) 
New equipment......-- FE PAE RE A Te SEMA Ae ES (t) 
Dividends Nos. 19 and 20, August 1, 1888, and February 1, 1889....-.. 1, 345, 510. 00 
expenses: Or the land department-.--.0..4sc+.+assaele docs ccseevomue cs E @) 
United States sinking-fund requirement .-..-.........---..----------- 467, 217. 50 
Land receipts paid to trustees of land mortgages..........--2..--.--- 268, 667. 12 
Hxpenses for operations prior to lease. 2-22. 1.22. tone cece eeau meee ---s 129. 51 
Total ...-. rete ceme cise Se ete heen eae pate laetete ate ye Sphsine wereic nats 2,766, 350. 29 
SUM PLIGU Ee eee es actee =o eee | nem vais Rieti See ee ee ene 1, 539. 00 


* Payable by lessee. 


t Payable by lessee and charged in income account. 


Comparative statement of the financial condition of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 


June 30, 1889 and 1883. 
* 
Difference. 
Year ending ay ae ending # 
June 30, 1889. une 30, 1888. Ton R 
M nerease or 
decrease. Amount. 
LIABILITIES. 
First-mortgage bonds......-...-+--+---- S27, COS, OUOROO! |NBe lcd. OO OOO Nt ateisrsieraint cimcieia aia iniee els /ale\aisfereta ars 
United States subsidy bonds.....--..... Dig Sb0, C8000 a aae Sod OSU.00) ean ce ate atoreclereieiailmeialcrata cits eeaes 
Interest on same paid by United States | 35, 148, 849.01 | 33, 477, 508.21 | Increase. $1, 671, 340. 80 
Other funded debt 31, 906, 000. 00 31, 939, 000. 00 | Decrease. 33, 000. 00 
Dividends unpaid........- 64, 592.00 64, 732.00 | Decrease. 140. 00 
SBA spay co) O ts seen sete etna ee ies oe ete are isa aol 2,500.00 | Decrease, 2, 500, 00 
ts payable, pay-rolls and vouch- 
eee wel 2638, 355. 69 262, 602.76 | Increase. 752, 93 
2,106, 940.04 | 1, 724,471.79 | Increase. 382, 468. 25 
97, 748. 36 86, 834,92 | Increase. 10, 913, 44 
Potal(/de bus siveda teases boc s mec .---! 125, 296,165.10 | 123, 266, 329. 68 "Increase. 2, 029, 835. 42 
CapialstOC Kise reenteemnaaai sce euim one 68, 000, 000. 00 BS 000; COOL 00 Neca cde cae ceca ull mama eteaieee 
Total stock and debt..........---- 193, 296, 165.10 | 191, 266, 329.68 | Increase. 2, 029, 835. 42 
ASSETS. 

t of road, fixtures, and equipments $167, 655, 169.16 |$167, 400, 605.41 | Increase. $254, 563. 75 
SA caruncle lari Gaednstae ee "996, 42:23 | 1,181, 164.88 | Decrease. 84, 722. 65 
@ashion Wand [552 oei cat tempo caeeie alotala ore « 128, 749. 38 276, 706. 84 | Decrease. 147, 957. 46 
Company’s stock owned by company -.. 724, 500. 00 TOA BOO ROD! [beer mine « a sin cal bic eaneeenee er 

sy stocks and bonds owned by com- 
ee ear So Poa maa, eae ( 832, 615. 09 1, 116, 845.59 | Decrease. 284, 230. 50 
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Comparative statement of the financial condition of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
June 30, 1889 and 1888—Continued. 


ASSETS—continued. 


Miscellaneous investments ..---..-.---- 
Sinking-fund in hands of trustees .-.-e. 
Collateral land trust 
Bills and accounts receivable 
United States transportation and sink- 

ing-fund accounts 
Due from the United States 
Water front in San Francisco, Oakland, 

and Sacramento 
Farming lands unsold, estimated value* 


Total assets ........ Sete eae 


Difference. 
\ Year ending | Year ending 
June 30, 1889. | June 380, 1888. it 
crease or 
decrease. Amount. 

$19, 692. 18 $19, 759. 38 | Decrease. $67. 20 
8, 640, 597. 46 7, 578, 124. 54 | Increase. / 762, 472, 92 
1, 500, 000.00 | 1, 500, 000. 00 |......--..---- a ae ae 
1, 182, 495. 34 352, 770. 31 | Increase. 829, 725. 03 
10, 508, 939.68 | 10, 041, 722.18 | Increase. 467, 217. 50 
1, 068, 161, 67 1,068, 161. 67 |.--- 0c cone cot] cee wesenee oes 
7, 750, 000. 00 R750; 0005 COW eet wate ote = ere | ae ates alee tet 
21, 750, 000. 00 | 22, 250, 000.00 | Decrease. 500, 000. 00 
222, 757, 362. 19 | 221, 460, 360.80 | Increase. | 1, 297, 001.39 
29, 461, 197. 09 | 30,194, 031.12 | Decrease. 732, 834, 03 


* The company explains in its report that ‘‘on account of conflicting and overlapping grants, ad- 
verse claims, desert lands, and lands liable to be lost in consequence of failure to pay costs of survey, 
selection, and taxes, etc., the quantity of these lands to accrue, and their value, can not be closely es- 
timated.” Itis very improbable that the above estimate is even an approximation. 


Comparative statement of the earnings and expenses of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 


pany. 


— 


EARNINGS, 


Passenger we... 
Freight... 
Mailice: . 
HN Prepsematemacsteranineneccecccics 
MAS CClAnCOUS cs. <ccisccce cic sivivicsinle 


Dotalsesces sees ccureveccees eeauter 
EXPENSES. 


Maintenance of way and structures .-... 
Maintenance of equipment ....... 
Conducting transportation../... 
General expenses and taxes....... 


INGU CATING Siacmrccelvcacaec cacccaceeseae 


Average miles operated....... SOOSORSSBO 


Earnings per mile 
Expenses per mile 


Net earnings per mile............. 


Percentage of expenses to earnings .... 


Year ending 
June 30, 1889. 


Year ending 
June 30, 1888. 


Difference. 


Increase 
or decrease. 


Amount, 


$4, 982, 136.31 | $4,722, 289.77 | Increase....- $259, 846, 54 
9, 660, 454.81 | 9,393, 507.09 | Increase... 266, 947. 72 
451, 757. 56 405, 025.89 | Increase ..-... 46, 731.67 
199, 038, 13 194’ 607.48 | Increase ...-. 4. 430, 6B 
403, 214. 14 321,762.42 | Increase ..... 81, 451.72 

15, 696, 600.95 | 15, 037,192.65 | Increasox....| 659, 408. 20 
2, 079, 496. 91 1, 468, 680. 52 | Increase ..-... 610, 816. 39 
1,410, 309.92 | 1/071, 569.48 | Increase ..... 338, 740. 44 
5, 400,391.78 | 4’ $20, 625. 83 | Increase ..... 479, 785, 95 
1.471, 200.30 | 1, 557, 337.02 | Decrease ..... 86, 136, 72 

10, 361, 398.91 | 9, 018, 212.85 | Increase.....| 1,343, 186.06 
5, 335,202.04 | 6,018, 979.80 | Decrease ....| 683, 777.76 

1, 360. 40 1, 360.35 | Increase ..... 05 
$14, 538, 22 $11, 053.91 | Increase $484. 31 
7, 616, 43 6, 629, 33 | Increase 987.10 

3, 921.79 4, 424.58 | Decrease .... 502. 79 
66.01. 59.96 | Increase....| —~6.05 
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Statement of amount due from the Central Pacific Railroad Company for the year ending 
December 31, 1888, 


EARNINGS. 
United States: 
PRO SSONG Oleawmastasiiseelsacees tesewsie sen acchcieccee coeels $17, 302. 08 
CUO Geer Cemerer ac ns ates cise cscs ccc ictccenmeesoree 22, 012, 89 
Mia) terrae emis sicpats hacia icine sinisine Slee. cteaisisesioceiecas ce 350, 684. 98 
—- $389, 999, 95 
Commercial: : 
PASROUO OL emacs aeaves se ivee a Ode ccis'se cc ecincc cee cous cols 2, 475, 454. 58 
TBH OCG Se oe isha BCC ROO LRNS BOM n Ce SEe Pastas 31, 936. 01 
OCD C CALS etaacals ate cis eenlanemcciee catas lala cece wou 80, 056. 31 
LCICL UMMM Re once sensn Pacer jesse Satee casa aca NOOU NU CONGO 
CompnnynreiOnte sac se cece see oeetes ste ck sets case ses 6 592, 958. 15 
IRTCSN ten cee a2 iss cece teermee ens cce st tacenaet seer 106, 943, 82 
SNSORTED IN hee Salts cae hee entra ces ee eee Sy ae 30, 120. 00 
HINCOU MC OMS are ee me cates see ae ates eee tates clots 139, 814. 06 


——— 8, 788, 266. 62 


EOURMOAUMING Siem ecter me cteraaliacaisatistacctsleatareces access. 1) Onl TOs COO Ou 


EXPENSES, 
Maintenance of way and structures....-...----.--...-.-- 947, 956.97 
MARMLEMANCE OL COMLOMENL 22 osc ce erssc con come Some cence ese 317, 245. 00 
Conducting traleportahion sa. a qcceiesss coc ~sscce sere ees 3, 078, 593. 88 
Gemreralcexponses and ANOS. wcsclsccc ene ce ces cliceeisanece 774, 236. 24 
NG WACONGULUCILON: Soama 4. Cooerninisw ae ocmatc tov hace scise cies 357, 499. 09 
Interest on first-mortgage bonds......-.---.....--++ --6-- 1, 671, 180, 00 
7, 646, 721.18 
Less credits for equipment sold, ete.--....--. Jos. eee. cee 12, 805. 69 
7, 633, 915, 49 
WGCCALMIN GG peeatrettmet kiss coe acm coe mc icloes we cmicinsices cowegieccns cae = 1, 544, 351. 08 
Twenty-five per cent. of net earnings under act of May 7, 1878........- ¥ 388, 087. 77 
} DUE THE UNITED STATES. 
One-half transportation as above ...---.----+.----+------ 194, 999. 97 
MiveupericenvsOn ney CACNINGS! 5-5 ceca levee seisieceia= s\se==c 77, 217. 55 
Mots HOreredih INGELESl ACCOUNL...-.- «n= Saioc ance eal = ceieincel=aca/= 272, 217, 52 
One-half transportation as above ..---.+----+-----+----+- 194, 999. 98 
Total to. credit sinking-fund account... ... 122226 cece poems cones 194, 999. 98 
Motaltor tie: year sca. coc ecncieene fecieAidoud aabOgoud cobe soca socdc 467, 217. 50 


The company claims, in its general balance-sheet, credit for services 
rendered the Government amounting to $11,577,101.35, but the follow- 
ing statement compiled from reports furnished by the Treasury Depart- 
ment of settled accounts and moneys paid into the Treasury to June 
30, 1889, shows a difference of $829,307.08, as follows : 


Transportation applied to interest account.......----- $5,873, 758. 45 


Cash payments applied to interest account -......-.-. 658 283. 26 
MOvaiMmueKOst, ACCOUN Ye mam eles cialenie ceslelselca'~ seinen == Boogescen §6, 582, 041. 71 
Transportation applied to sinking-fund account. .---.. 2, 924, 073. 36 
Cash payments apphed to sinking-fund account.-..-- 633, 992. 48 
Accumulated interest on sinking-fund investments.... 657, 686. 72 
Mopalsliicinc-tindersecOus b saseceecee cand anise eee qalle ance «= 4, 215, 752. 56 
MopaAleredihs) LOsIUNeLS, LEGO oe aacisiscielnewe cele ccineslouissienal4 esinipoe =i 10, 747, 794. 27 


Amount of credits claimed by company-.----.---.---+----see-e----- 11,577, 101.35 


UPLORON CO vce naalsscin ee = seis Micatrcee ct chic ceclececeet ane eee Larose 829, 307, 08 
Ab 89 37 
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CONDITION OF SINKING FUNDS. 


The sinking funds of the Union and Central Pacific Companies held 
by the Secretary of the Treasury June 30, 1839, amounted to $15,514,- 
604.91, the Union Pacific having to its credit $9,298,352.35 and the Cen- 
tral Pacific $4,215,752.56. 

The premium paid on bonds for the sinking fund of the Union Pacific 
to June 30, 1889, amounted to $1,752,726.64, and the interest received 
from investments to $1,216,573.48. For the Central Pacific the pre- 
mium amounted to $993,986.42 and the interest on investments to 
$657,686.72. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has made the following investments 
during the period from the creation of this fund in 1878 to June 30, 
1889 : 


\ Sia 5 Union Central 
Character of bonds. Pacine, Facific. Total. 
Funded loan of 1881, 5 per cent., extended at 3 per 
CONG staat sae aan aera ae eae ee ae sane pene eae me $256, 450. 00 $736, 700. 00 $993. 150. 00 
Funded loan of July 12, 1882, at 3 per cent.......-.--- 1, 620, 000. 00 1, 220, 000. 00 2, 840, 000. 00 
Funded loan: of 1907, 4 percent =... 2s sewers ase 4, 478, 650. 00 199, 100. 00 4, 677, 750. 00 
Currency sixes, U.S. subsidy bonds .........-.-----.- 1, 043, 000. 00 2, 548, 000. 00 3, 591, 000. 00 
First-mortgage bonds, Union and Central Pacific | 
CW OMPANISS Renee s es Ake Ae ete aie sinnlsieinle = cleiesiviwielelelejstaisat 2, 018, 000. 00 666, 000. 00 2, S84, 000. 00 
FES C HN gue Seas rp Ae as ever iahe aha 3 9,416, 100.00 | 5,869, 800.00 | 14, 785, 900. 00 
Less bonds redeemed and sold.....-......------------ 1, 876,450.00 | 2,155, 800. 00 4, 032, 250. 00 
== | ab 
Present Prineipalvsasasassdoasie=ocsu ester ciseaees 7, 589, 650. 00 8, 214, 000. 00 | 30, 753, 650. 00 
Promigiuipaid cet eas Sioa suena ae ota ca nt meena: 1, 752, 726. 64 998, 986. 42 2, 751, 713. 06 
TOLBINCOSE sees eee Seater cast econ wore eae ss 9, 292,376.64 |  4,212,986,42| 13, 505, 363. 06 


Since December 31, 1887, the following investments have been made 
in the first-mortgage bonds of the Union and Central Pacific Compa- 
nies: For the Union Pacific, $1,266,000, at a premium of $209,952.50, 
and for the Central Pacific, $471,000, at a premium of $76,089. 

There remained in the Treasury of the United States wrinvested June 
30, 1889, the following amounts: 


Creditiotathe WiniontPacitiCus==. sce sentences come ncaa ee eee ee $6, 475. 71 
Creditiotaine: Central rachiceessscmsameserecieme cee eee oot ae eee eeeee 2, 766. 14 
TOUA eo acce aes et eres capes etek See a kee ce an Oe te nen eee eee 9, 241. 85 


SIOUX CITY AND PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


This road is still operated by the Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company, and extends from Sioux City, Lowa, to Fremont, Nebr., a 
distance of 107.42 miles. It received bonds from the United States 
amounting to $1,628,320, to aid in the construction of 101.58 miles, that 
portion of the line between Missouri Valley and California Junction 
5.84 miles not being subsidized. The interest paid by the United States 
amounts to $2,050,492.70, and there had been retained by the Treasury 
Department, on account of transportation services rendered, the sum 
of $153,509.69, leaving an aggregate amount due the Government June 
30, 1889, of $3,525,303. The excess of interest paid by the United 
States over all credits amounted to $1,896,983. 

The road-bed, track, buildings, and equipment were inspected by the 
engineer and found to be in good condition. Many improvements were 
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made during the year, the details of which will be found in the engi- 
neer’s report. 

The equipment consists of 12 locomotives, 5 of which are equipped 
with Westinghouse brakes; 14 passenger cars, all of which have West- 
inghouse br: kes and Miller platforms; 90 box, 20 stock, 46 flat, 12 ca- 
boose, and 4 miscellaneous cars. 

The company received from the Government a grant of 41,398.23 
acres of land, all of which was sold April 15, 1875, to the Missouri Val- 
ley Laud Company for $200,000. 

The following statements show the financial condition of the company 
June 30, 1889: 


Pinancial condition of the Siouw City and Pacific Railroad Company, June 30, 1889. 


LIABILITIES. 

PACAP Ore Ae) VON a: sean ee ape Aon eee ce een aN ae Ale eee eae $1, 628, 000. 00 
Interest on first-mor USA VEAVONGS. cours doen cae Naoto as Whine Densmutaiee 74, 610. 00 
Giorno equdebe aasnee set hes kee rece cS Oa Rie na R mas eed 1, 628, 320. 00 
Interest on preferred stock, accrued, CAG gab tir siren saben preabrip kant 2, 957. 51 
Interest on other funded debt, accrued, WOULOMe te See ee cence oe 2, 050, 492. 69 
Pay-rolls and VOUCHEMS ..--- 2-2-2 sone eee h es nee ee ence cence gene nee 70, 301. 99 
SONG UIMLO bere ate ees eee ci enc ins eeacre mein ccc dee a rata eels ial 5, 454, 682.19 

ENP UE RO.Oge rere Nest Ba Men eee ee ete cdl ck wc'cleicnn eos San es 2, 068, 400, 00 
MBOUaeLOCKan dO tt. acm os oclocle dyin tae cae te cleae ses Awe 7, 523, 082. 19 

ASSETS 
OAC ERLANG eg UNPMONG, cccelse ace e esses rele secs Sao see sce se 5, 597, 466. 78 
Haelimaterial and stores onlhand).< cs .cicces s6ce casio scenes Cece ce eee 110, 541. 74 
Mason nde see Ne nc el, Ooi e-toc setae obo cheno eee ona cae 83, 620. 90 
Due from the United States .-........--.. RUSS EM ccs ten ee eee "201, 516. 99 
INECOHMMUSTOCOLVAD ILO masta Gace seem clean mec ec igeloe Sanctions acs itin cesta 61, 829. 17 
Due from other companies on account of traffic....-...-..--..-------- 23, 734. 66 
LOUAMANSOUB eco “bea Sak cad oo vcs st ease eeuedseuass tevnssecaueaue 6, 078, 710. 24 
Dellciizce: se cdenwcsec toad oa cad dee Levees Sesto ssa eve bale vew mews 1, 444, 371. 95 
Statement of revenues and expenditures for year ending June 30, 188. 
REVENUES, 
TURING: Soe oder tea MenG Qu OeOIUGEbO Cuneta a UCR UOCe Condos UEECar GuUOaoro a $073, 957, 66 
Oe MeNIGMLOSGRe et nace ciaee ate coe esis aaa ss oidinieo le nme tis sceisaice ome eee 3, 063. 96 
INOUE oe CHG 6 Stes GH ne CER CISHSE SCP SEE EN SS AR Ore I sise aeons cir ees pees 577, 021. 62 
EXPENDITURES. 

Operating expenses, including rentals and taxes ........ 020+ .0eee-eee- 347, 984. 66 
Interest on first mortgage [Rai any eae See ae a ae ae eee Ae 97, 630. 00 
NMDELest OM OTNenRUNGed. COUb ms occ. oon aaetss cme sic: -\c\sn -nicinaeycacasieeaae = 97, 699. 20 
AMDEL ES UO: OUNORMODtetcea cass sc <ocn anien dnc sees SIS REE ROE RAE Hae 5 5, 573, 13 
Wary GONCRNOHOM Jee Ase be See GeO boe COnCO abu Gos AOU ObS one Se Saeed 43, 771. 14 
Interest on preferred Reta Any R EN OPI eres Ls 11, 830. UO 
Dente ene eeter etre area aitinaiccectesnie ne nies Lelie chnis niece bcs ialncarind)=s 604, 538. 13 


Donic iimee tee etieeie ste ecient “eitia\ dae eels clsvevicr@ siausimnae snk sees 27, O16. 51 
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Comparative statement of the earnings and expenses of the Stoux City and Pacific Railroad 


Company. 


; Difference. j 
Year ending Year ending 
June 30, 1889. | June 380, 1888. ERCrEaRe 
or decrease. Amount, 
EARNINGS. 
Passenger a --2c-\eeceaceon ce escerels nsec $255, 364. 64 $242, 610.74 | Increase -..... $12, 753. 90 
Hreight coc. e eso scuneina= _ 266, 654. 63 283, 116.07 | Decrease....- 16, 461.44 
EN Tat Wqsen serisice entire cuisarneeseereaisicemiatan 23, 028. 12 22, 803. 59 | Increase ..-.-. 224. 53 
Xpress) - sec. cs a 10, 125, 42 10, 298.01 | Decrease..--- 172; 59 
WVIISCCHANCOUS. cicieelceaaseicsinslscls\cresicerersiec 18, 784. 62 22, 447.15 | Decrease..-.-. 38, 662. 53 
El Otalic orice as lee sts! dislssiainelsie'd dviewininle 573, 957, 43 581, 275.56 | Decrease... --. 7, 318.13 
EXPENSES. om i 
Conducting transportation..... Spdeate i ! 
Maintenance of way..-..--.. 9 ; 
RUSUGODOMOR 2 oun tact oae ete 2038, §23. 01 343, 419.09 | Decrease..... 39, 596. 08 
Maintenance of cars.......-...--..-.- 
General expenses and taxes 44, 161. 42 45, 625.39 | Decrease. .--. 1, 483. 97 
TOtalite cases sce cemie meialela avis s\ecrter 847, 984, 43 289, 044.48 | Decrease...-. 41, 060. 05 
NOGICATIIM OS vareei ec fescisemiecie(< 2 cateceea —- 225, 973. 00 "192, 231.08 | Increase ..... ee 33, 741, 92 
Average miles operated .....--........ 107. 42 107542) iewelied Sane ese these cee ae 
Earnings per mile , $5, 343. 11 $5, 411. 24 | Decrease..-.. $68, 13 
Expenses per mile 3, 239. 47 3, 621. 71 | Decrease..... 382. 24 
Net earnings per'mile..-...--..- sss. eae 2, 103. G4 1, 789,53. | Increase... <. 814.11 
Percentage of expenses to earnings..... (is meereoyees i 66.93 | Decrease..... 6.31 


Statement of amount due from the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company for the year 
ending December 31, 1888. 


United States: 
Passenger 


erelehitiets selects cwisr aicticeistale eiatete meted seieaeose a 


Dy ane etsn aetetaseiecieleesseeincis sts 


Commercial: 


EARNINGS. 


ES 


: 820, 23 


$23, 801. 33 


IREISCMNTR? Sesecoosebod sete wales vinci sine ene Sessa Spocanqocn LES SS) 
XGnay DACTICCmrcs ae sceaiee aise botRoAs SsoEseaoseu Ses dissh 4, 103. 86 
Freight..-.-. pant eens sire aga ee Ra one: 236, 363. 67 
Express ..... seme wictwcim asic Sampelsce Mince tale ea ania er alesis ee Be) i eyAa a3 
Miscellaneous< 2. .esccs ese fe Ques Caine see a cinieie, eines Sere 15, 778. 24 

— 493, 489. 33 

Total earnings..... wiomiseee peisepatee sae Ries Steeeeecee ae esses - 517,290. 66 

EXPENSES, 

Conducting transportation....-....5.-..-.-ce--- bemeietiteies 104, 040. 48 
Naimienance Olawayiecces sence secs sea coe eeeere Be ester eee AGG yoo 
MOUN@ DOOR o.sesosoconyssooacdssadodscogdedaeaee posodaDSSs 91, 846, 23 
Maintenance of cars.........-- eR Ee ee Ani hime ee 11, 094. 89 
Generalkexpenses andta ces) cee Ser ian jie aie eee Meena eee 45, 956. 20 
New construction.........-..... nis Diejeue Seale rarsncne Mimtemtmrateere eats 25, 213. 68 

Total operating expenses...-- Sdbaadegosiodonaosoubdony oeeneiee - 375, 617. 77 


Net earnings 


JLVe) PEN Cnly, Ola eCDeALMNGS sca. efreemeeceeetete scence 


rele estas LaLTOWonGo 


7, 083. 64 
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DUE TIIE UNITED STATES. 


One-half transportation as above..........-20.--.- St SOONER NBEO E EET $11, 900. 67 

Five per cent. of net earnings, under act of July 1, 1862 ........-..0000-- 7, 083. 64 

aL Ur Pee metentate seas eke eee Sah ee eee Se OBC AOS 18, 984. 31 
CENTRAL BRANCH UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. ~ 


The subsidized portion of this line is operated by the Missouri Pacific 
Railway Company, and extends from Atchison to Waterville, Kans., 
a distance of 100 miles, the Government having issued bonds to aid in 
its construction amounting to $1,600,000. The interest paid by the 
United States amounted to $2,125,808.26, and there had been repaid by 
cash payments and transportation withheld the sum of $391,045.88, 
making the aggregate debt to the Government June 30, 1889, amount 
to $3,334,762.38. The excess of interest paid over all credits amounted 
to $1,734,762.38, 

The engineer inspected the road in August and found it to be in fairly 
good condition, the entire main line being laid with steel rails. A new 
union depot is now in course of construction at Atchison. 

The equipment appears to be fairly kept up, and consists of 35 loco- 
motives, 12 of which have Westinghouse air and 5 steam brakes; 23 
cars in the passenger service, equipped with Westinghouse brakes and 

_Miller platforms, and 531 cars in the freight service. 

This company has received from the Government about 245,000 acres 
ofland. During the year ending June 30, 1889, the sum of $14,181.86 
was received from the sale of lands, and there are outstanding on ac- 
count of time sales the sum of $31,173.50. . 

The following statements show the financial condition of the cOmpany: 


Financial condition of the Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad Company, June 30, 


1889. 
LIABILITIES. 
Mins ESIC ONU CaO mU OM Saree ele le vie stole ets ote miei Sinisa aa re sical ieee t= $2, 230, 000. 00 
infereston same,,dueand acerucd-- 2.222.222 5. canoe - owe a= = 2, 535. 00 
imbecest ies wDSIGNy ONS, nce cin ciensictsisinwis sleet ee tisseerie ame ase 1, 600, 000. 00 
Interest on United States subsidy bonds.............---.----- .sca0- 2, 125, 808.26 
ID SHicdiepavt er wity San | 4 a66 Saeed Qa deck Be eauicbrs cricd asgeatoca ce nactmasaoe 25. 00 
AOC) PINS Oc as6Gn 6AGS6 OS COO ROTA E600 GObnoO BEOeE ES oeanD SacaBarrnié 465, 506. 52 
TAG) DHE AAS Sade Ge oc Sb sade BOdd.co0s ame oSRaaBenEcaacsodesec 6, 423, 874.73 
MOU IASDOC a aeselelelaa elelntnl-|ermiete m einleisel~ aie 22) <=)=/=)n <inin\n sienna miaivinmsis 1, 000, 000. CO 
RopalestoCks ananGe Dts cer erisaeeaiaeaciss sia eine ac enc ceietesecsiae 7, 423, 874. 78 
ASSETS. 
Road, fixtures, and equipments .....--.------ --0- vee eee ee ener ee eens 4,005, 445, 36 
NGA MCONULACLS ene mee stele oe ee tees ae enise oreo elrisie wivin ais wi ppwinialivinisiei= 31, 173. 50 
Company’s stocks and bonds owned by company .--..--------.-----+++ 15, 400. 00 
COFHGUALOC K SHATUM DOM Utes sete viele eis iniiiae ans leleitaeieinin'< wtaitelnlaly <ter= = sina l=elai= 112, 837. i 
Accounts receivable.....--...--- be spe ee Rein oie wien anne neceige neem aisles 20, 344, oe 
Government transportation withheld....-..--..--------------------- 401, 647. 22 
GLA ASSOusmem ate oem some es BAN Bite dee ocrennr sl IER kale be 0 4,593, 848. 13 
eS ee oe ayo) akesgewe iN Shae A a 2, 830, 026, 65 
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Revenues and expenditures for year ending June 30, 1889. 


REVENUES. 
EPMO esac ss! case an aa iece vieeieeta aerate ee Crete Nee -- $406,074. 37 
Interest and income from miscellaneous investments ...--.--------++- 7, 382. 04 
Receipts of the land department..........---.--- Nitsa ch eater pee 2,514. 10 
Prot) and LOSS) cyan cece + cee PRP ter tions Oi cuoeees ase see aes Sn 1, 640. 48 
BNO La lun citateteerclere cere eee By ops a ot Bet ER es Pee Bb 417, 810. 99 
EXPENDITURES. 

Operating expenses and taxes........ PiSsaslceeSe ee Sekss aul eien te clare 282, 673. 05 
interest on first-mortgage bonds..-....-....--- a hi to-wit Seteteanecetee = as 140, 100. 00 
Los sses on leased lines. LAE ad) cNenare Be Rares eel tae te ah cic ae ics ee earch eee ten 269, 728. 18 
New: construchion and New CqUIPMeNG <a. -as anos eae ee sean 5, 381. 85 
Rc wenecs Oflancdeparvmem tine ss oe sce = ce era eiareeiele els arate eae terete ete 951. 22 
inited States requirement ..... PD, I Ree dis wees siehictlatvcsiae tele 5 14, 664. 24 
MISCO lan COIS Ui cee, toe sore elaine aclarslavesto chats: ovo loans Saran eee cree ate 6, 164. 13 
ADO alls nmtelh a urnecere sans sein otaaaue eae caeGe tt Wee deaome yink uieiec mie net ere 719, 662. 67 

DSH OUI ena ne Saale cate aces FEIIOS Tee necce Ramey aS aeiesors 4S 301, 851. 68 


Comparative statement of the earnings and expenses of the Central Branch 


Railroad Company. 


Inion Pacific 


EARNINGS. 


Passenger 
Freight 
AT Ae metres Messe seis ictcta sive sca cele 
SERCO LOSS lena cuties ect 

Miscellaneous 


EXPENSES. 


Conducting transportation ...... Sacace 
Maintenance of way..-....------------- 
Motive power ...... see Midd wars calfewnlad 
Maintenance of cars 


Net earnings: .....-.. Sg20AR aleleierclelnaiclaiatel= 


Average miles operated ....... aii wirareiate 


Earnings per mile .......... sagas ee Gobak 
Expenses per mile..... sasonddas 3 


Net earnings per mile .... 2... ..enesseeee 


Percentage of expenses to earnings 


Year ending 
June 30, 1889. 


Year ending 
June 30, 1888. 


Difference. 


Increase or 


decrease. Amount. 

$81, 388, 12 $98, 745.17 | Decrease .... $17, 357. 05 

296, 175. 34 337, 540. 38 | Decrease _--. 41, 365. 04 

14, 401. 32 14, 401, 32 ak enaae taal actelote hips te a erage 

5, 276. 90 7, 166.75 Deer ease - 1, 889. 85 

8, 832. 69 7,931.58 | Increase .-...- 901.11 

406, 074. 37 465, 785.20 | Decrease ... 59, 710. 83 

82, 326. 37 116, 477. 62 | Decrease .-. 34, 151. 25 

46, 307. 58 69, 488. 84 | Decrease .-- 23, 181. 26 

86, 909. 75 100, 753. 89 | Decrease -..-. 18, 844.14 

27, 384. 96 21, 343.94 | Increase ..... 6, 041. 02 

12, 483. 20 12, 146, 24 | Increase ...-. 336. 96 

255,411.86} 320,160.53 | Decrease ....; 64, 748,67 

150, 662. 51. 145, 624,67 | Increase ..... 5, 037. 84 

100. 00 OOOO f\s< a eaclssiee metlt ita cee C Rem eEnee 

$4, 060. 74 $4, 657.85 | Decrease .... $597. 11 
2, 554, 11 3, 201.61, | Decrease ..-. 647,50 / 

1, 506, 68 1, 456.24 | Increase ..... 50. 39 

62. 89 LOSSY GN Ne ons, aa it 
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Statement of amount due from the Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad Company for the 
year ending December 31, 1888. 
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: HARNINGS. 
United States: : 
Passenger. ...... Nememes a eeieeltaee tee oc ore Sarre Serer $115. 68 
Beeighs 250... nca+s0s Siac iateir em Saat Set «ice ears Hace vot 5 22. 46 
TAS OT Bee aot ae se Me aa aevaninls tain -aieis aaa anew nt, AOL vo 
514, 539, 41 
Commercial: ae 
Passenger........... Siok MOUS eon ak we aicain Ose seste ved Ou AOR eg 
Freight....0...2.----+-25, CMa renounce s/<eseu Sh La eew POU! DOI OD 
SG OROSN ae ate an seca aise.ce a abutge Bite aya ote a= ae. den bwaients 5, 989. 04 
MISCO ANCOUS..—.<- asec os Re eOey eI inre RN we ci) sac c cies 8, 629. 83 
ie 411, 495. 09 
Total earnings........- SCM stn opin t ad optia tins aulvaed sa easeeee .. 426, 034, 50 
EXPENSES. 
Conducting transportation..... See coos Saas een ees eet ee 102, 707. 24 
Maintenance of way..---....-- SPP eee, SAO-d Cae ay eS Vee oes aes 50, 073. 97 
-Motive power.....-... ie awaee Vr bteaaea Mince Sete wES ockiene.s 90, 841. 11 
Maintenance of way...--....-- See shoes tgowbagacaeeys 22, 343. 67 
General expenses and taxes............- EAT IER AAS ee eas 12, 177. 90 
Total operating expenses.......-.--. advoid Cia diehos bd Se ladedorse cso Cy tasnsOl 
INGHCARMINGS: vorcue eons oats Sane Guam eeoews s aenn esata Preses Hadsesem es a 147, 890. 61, 
Five per cent. of net earnings, under act of July 1, 1862................ e 7,269. 71 
DUE THE UNITED STATES. 
One-half transportation as above...-.. -.- 2. nen eee nee ete twee oe pee 7,394, 53 
Five per cent. of net earnings..-...<-----...--.- aireain eet Ontee Bkwwsh Gand 7, 269. 71 
ERG ucilert = tiene a5 SEE Ce SAR ae eee On EERE er Paseupee A eoby wang LAOOARO4 


Amount of bonds issued in aid of Pacific Railroads, the interest paid thereon by the United 
States, and the amounts repaid by the several companies to June 30, 1889. 


Union Pacifie,| Central Pa- Central 
including cific, includ- Sioux City Branch Total 
Kansas Pa- | ing Western | and Pacific. | Union Pa- : 
cific. Pacific. cific. 
Principal of bonds issued by 
the United States ......--- $33, 589, 512. 00 |$27, 855,680. 00 |$1, 628, 320. 00 |$1, 600, 000. 00 |$64, 623, 512. 00 
Interest paid thereon by the 
United States......-.-..-. 43. 161, 407. 82 | 35, 148, 849. 01 | 2, 050, 492. 69 | 2, 125, 808. 26 | 82, 486, 557. 78 
Total debt,.....-+.---- 76, 700, 919, 82 | 63, 004, 529. 01 | 3, 678, 812. 69 | 3, 725, 808. 26 |147, 110, 069. 78 
CREDITS. 3 s 
Applied to bond and interest 
account. 
cy OPEAHON 2. antee a aoe e's $15, 698, 865.43 | $5, 873, 758.45 | $153, 509.69 | $384, 118,97 |$22, 105, 252. 54 
Li ea ioe 438, 409.58 | 658, 283. 26 |...... taghs 6, 926,91 | 3, 103, 619. 75 
Applied to sinking-fund ac- 
count. 
HAMIOIL so. sabes nese 6, 660, 564.41 | 2, 924,073.36 |.--------.0---}seeee Rushes 9, 584, 637. 7 
Can. Sinise ie cleats Ge sled ot 1, 421, 714. 46 638, 992.48 |..... PP ee ret 2, 055, 706. 94 
t on sinking-fund in- 
Tiras ee eae teaiete ieee RC 1, 216, 573. 48 BHT NOOO TAN | stor oleae sw alep | wdarmeiea's «iz e\s ni 1, 874, 260. 20 
otal erealiscanrsisumte "25, 431, 127. 36 10, 747, 794. 27 153, 509. 69 891, 045. 88 | 36, 723, 477. 20 
Malaicorordebts--4 sete “51, 269, 792. 46 | 52, 256, 734. 74 | 3, 525, 303. 00 | 3, 334, 762. 38 |110, 386, 592. 58 


Excess of interest paid by 
the United States over all 
credits ..-.--. eo se eee 


17, 730, 280, 46 


24, 401, 054. 74 


1, 896, 983. 00 


1, 784, 762. 38 


45, 768, 080. 58 


i 
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ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FH RAILROAD COMPANY. 
The mileage reported by this company December 31, 1888, was: 


Miles. 
Main line, Atchison to west line of Kansas, owned..--. sees wastes See aa 470. 58 
Other lines operated, but not owned ....-----. ----+- -222 eee eee cee e ee ee eeee 2, 553. 92 
Total owned and operated .... ..---- 2-00 een ne cone eee ee eee tor eee 3, 024. 50 


The rolling stock, owned and rented, consists of 653 locomotives, 591 
of which have automatic brakes; 611 passenger cars, 593 of which have 
Miller couplers and platforms, and 600 have the Westinghouse train 
brakes ; 16,423 cars in freight service, 14,804 of which have Westing- 
house train brakes, and 13 fruit cars have also Miller platforms and 
couplers; 54 cars are in road-repair service. 

To December 31, 1888, there had been patented by the Government 
2,934,659.68 acres of land, all of which had been sold. There had been 
received in cash from land sales $11,729,318.30, and there was still out- 
standing on account of time sales the sum of $498,006.60. 

The last report received from this company was for the year ending 
December 31, 1888. The following statements show the financial con- 
dition of the road on that date. The statement of earnings and ex- 
penses is compiled from the monthly reports: 


Financial condition of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Company December 


31, 1889. 
LIABILITIES. 
PTSt-MOLbCACe, DORIS jasmin eles emesis sone eeeiaaaetsenieeitaasaeeisetemtas $7, 041, 000, 00 
Interest on first-mortgage bonds, due and unpaid......-...-...------ 251, 007. 50 
Other funded debt.-..-.. Davie oc ore Se iee oeldewe eect ee eee eee 43, 513, 000. 00 
Interest on other funded debt, due and unpaid..........---. 22+. e220 50,122.50 
Tuterest on other funded debt accrued, not due.-....-...------ eens 533, 918. 75 
Interestron bonds ofileased roads peneseecocits taaictesem ie esiseeeee eels 633, 962. 82 
Dividends unpaid -.jacts-sosec sane oe oats se cee se wee eens aaa 23, 699. 75 
Interest on bonds of other companies, guarantied..-...-..--...----. 18, 840. 00 
BiulsMayaplercesceatec css some reece ce cee cee ae aa atee neome eee ceteers 4, 605, 161. 43 
Hquipment-leasewwatrants sc sec. o- som case ce wee eee see a aecereee - 1,302, 662. 00 
Payerolls an duyvouchers cece sais. aoe eases eee eioe aete ee meme come 1, 733, 804, 58 
Dueworwer companies onraccounh ob traiicresssses see eeeees ceecleses 214, 809. 64 
Accounts with subscribers—account of bonds ........--0. 22-2 ---2-0- 4,585. 00 
CalledWbondistastoeceswincc-sciedceee eee as ee ee eee ween eee 9,900. 00 
Hand. srantsseLushraccouMbve a seseae eee eens cee e eek eet cues 4, 319, 185. 64 
MW lotallebtreceee.cance ss sasstaas te ose rec es cree ae area ere 64, 250, 659. 61 
Capitalistock erin. cscs ver cee see eee tad oo se nee eo ee eee 75, 000, 000. 00 
Motalistockrandidebi.wesmaen a cieeneene tons c cise necro tee Eel CONDONE DONG! 
ASSETS. 

Road and fixtures............ Bea Sate sae tle ersiccis Soreatee miter Ee aE 29) 708, bibs 7o 
PIGAPIBORUC Neen ce acoso dee aac esate nase cece eee meee Ene meee 17, 019, 679. 77 
PL GUA MENT LEASES. seas si cere cee ie eee ie eerie ey oe eR ane 1, 370, 348. 27 
Eroperty,1n leasediand auxiliary roads se sees cece ceees tenes sesee 79, 388, 650. 55 
Hueiematerial andustores oninandis see este ae eee meee meee 1, 424, 756. 21 
Cashtomnsh alidit (oes Soho. eee a Sok” VTE Sey a, oe een a Ren 1, 415, 494. 04 
Stocksiand bondsiowned by company. _....--o-scsceececoeeen sce ceee 3, 845, 568. 30 
MiscellancousnnverstmMonts ease ale chy oe eee ee ee 155, 368. 41 
DuertromtheWnitediStates 22 S20 oe eee eee ee eee 264, 475. 12 
Siplcnoy tone mebands Of Lrusbecg sesame sateen ee mene 5d, 121. 43 
Billsiand Moves mecelvayle <-ee seek co cate ee un ee ee ee nate or 172, 007, 33 
Accounts TOCeIVADIC GBs 13S eee a oes oe oe en cen ae eee 1, 169, 817. 94 
Due from other companies on account of traffic......--2.-.--ee eee eee 427, 999. 17 
Due from auxiliary companies on account of advances ..---.-.-.--ee 9, 164, 401. 34 
Advances to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company .........-.. 3, 237, 894. 38 
SUSPENSe ACCOUNTS Reese were ee ests ost cle eee re RE een Ona 79, 701. 58 
Total assets...... eos eeee gine, Does se teenth Me Cees oe ee 148, 939, 799. 59 


Surplus. 


= 
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Ttevenues and expenditures for the year 1888, 


x 


REVENUES. 

1 Es AONE Sa a Ga le SG BRI Ra gS a p15, 842, 491. 78 
RETURN GEA C Kee neareate «tose ul adse tee adis 16 saben eaNe SHecHBUUUSe On 68, 235. 20 
Profits on bonds of other companies.._-.. ey GL Cee giteciene oma esis 567, 540. 32 
Dividends on stocks of other companies......-.-..-.. Ua cis <jet wate, atstet 25, 400. 00 
Interest on bonds of other companies........ 22-22. ---e eee eee Savers 708, 984, 50 
Profits on miscellaneous investments.........-.---2..----e pat 8 ee 97, 792. 67 
Interest on miscellaneous investments.........-.. 022. eee eee e ee cece 819, 696. 24 
Receipts of the land department .-... SEE aaa Ts wietns te hebenoranie Mea cena Ren aT 206, 016. 02 
Charges to construction and equipment account, per contra. ........- 3, 916, 540. 70 

AU Otiallealolere wots = veins aatadcin ee eee cee ae aeoas heats oe cele ceweeaetesne oeNOU eT OUUNAS 

_ EXPENDITURES. 

Wperauinovoxpenees metectens ae sce ceesnat eee ekaceaee Suisaegiseaane $11, 040, 346. 60 
Eniiencswomcompany’s bonds. 40. sscsasse cas che cas i ceas ceo Mosc --- 2,411, 060. 88 
Interest on bonis of leased roads paid for rentals............-.....-- 1, 588, 641. 06 
Interest on bonds of other companies guarantied.........2..--.--.02- 223, 500. 00 
DAR COM MAT CGH ECLGS Gite ote ccs oe eaten Cee en eM eee eu bee 867, 823. 43 
Puce CONUAGH CHAT OCS Nea reacts cae nee meee ae ce ne cesar eccas é 489, 159. 83 
HeGsses Om miscellaneous: mvestments..-..scs-+ cssces acs cescess coce ee 12, 770. 62 
Sinking-fund requirements, company ..-. 2... --.. 2.2222 eee-nececene = 329, 735. 25 
ING WHC OLS ELUCbION se seo ce ets eee cman ee ele serene ase oe se ade o aoe 179, 241. 28 
INGIVO OIE PIN Oli Gisemeacis cee a5 Sk coe ok eee soee ec aeee cee See Le SuaSee oS MOO peas 
iDividendseNos.3d, 36, and 37 &.....c-s.-ceee---5% aes ae eee an ase as -- 2,625, 000. 00 
Interest on land-grant mortgage bonds........ -.-.2..--2+------- eee 168, 805, 00 
Expenses of the land department.-....---...-.--.--.- Po ee eee tonmoeets 13, 430. 38 
Miscellaneous expenses land-grant trust .......--..----..----- aoleteats 1, 535. 00 
Net land receipts credited to trustees of land mortgage..-....---.--- 72, 745. 64 

PUGEdilae seceince ce ss asiccscies tele fieig cole, Seis (ee aia Sevewetcistels ced - 23,820, 584. 39 
WeRCii ese ennc ceases teste Ceincica-sseecas siceae ae paste enalrs eistagatelaie 1, 517, 886. 96 


Comparative statement of the earnings and expenses of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Lailroad Company. 


Difference. 
Year ending | Year ending 
June 30, 1889. | June 30, 1888. I 
? nerease or 
decrease. Amount. 
i 
EARNINGS. 
PPASHON OU Cliaase tsleiias -- aac sicaci ass .| $4, 289,979.29 | $4,467, 911.17 | Decrease ....| $227, 931. 78 
Freight .--. : 9, 731, 074. 76 9, 089, 728. 98 | Increase..... 611, 350. 78 
Nici as anic ais cicn as aiceicte se : 430, 297. 38 352, 335.65 | Increase... 77, 961. 73 
LORS OnGEI 2 Sen aOR OU COD OBOE ACEOe Se 505, 916. 75 301, 209.05 | Increase ..... 204, 707. 70 
IMescollancOtsiccesa<---o-cceeecarncane 571, 819. 28 238, 950.01 | Increase..... 332, 869. 27 
Sets 2°, ciae ine ee ae ~ 15, 479, 087.56 | 14, 459, 129.86 | Increase... 1, 028, 957. 70 
EXPENSES. 
Conducting transportation... ......-----.- 3, 221, 674, 97 2, 774, 685.90 | Increase ..... 446, 989. 07 
Waintonsnet Ol wayiecete ssc ene -| 1, 849, 641. 83 2, 089, 265.67 | Decrease .... 230, 623. 84 
Motive power...... Wetvenethiogies|s see : 8, 290, 630, 67 2,404, 578.49 | Increase..... 886, 052, 18 
Maintenance Of Cars js. --s-ccccecacccse 1, 293, 477. 74 1, 085, 841.18 | Increase..... 207, 636. 56 
General expenses and taxes -.-...... eee 475, 053. 96 436, 600. 28 | Increase ...-. 39, 453. 68 
hai: coe ee, Tu dS fa ee 10, 131, 479.17 | 8, 781, 971.52 | Incro se.... | 1,349, 507. 65 
Netlaarnings’.s..<%s sessceacees cececee-| 5,347, 608.39 | 5,663, 158.34 | Decrease ....| 320,549.95 
Average miles operated --.... ate aecasis 3, 025. 04 2,183.96 | Increase..... 841. 08 
5 i i ILO: se deety e's sduawenvwces we $5, 116, 98 $6, 616.48 | Decrease .... $1, 499. 50 
Pees millostceu-cesstecsacn ses 3, 349. 20 4,021.12 | Decrease .... 671.92 
Net earnings per milo ..-..-.....-.. Satds 1, 767. 78 2. 595.36 | Decrease .-.-. 827, 58 
Percentage of expenses to earnings..... 65, 45 60.77 | Increase ..... 4, 68 


ann 
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ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The mileage operated by this company June 30,1889, was: Western 
Division, Albuquerque, N. Mex., to Mojave, Ual., 818.79 miles. TheCen- 
tral Division, from Seneca, Mo., to Supulpa, Ind. T., 102.5 miles, is op- 
erated by the St. Louis and San Francisco Railway Company, making, 
with sidings on both divisions, the whole length of tracks owned by the 
Atlantic and Pacific Company, 999.61 miles. The whole of the West- 
ern Division is now laid with steel rails. 

The rolling stock consists of 49 locomotives, all but one equipped with 
Westinghouse air-brakes; 21 cars in passenger service, all equipped with 
Westinghouse brakes and Miller couplers and platforms; 1,277 cars in 
freight service, 50 of which have Westinghouse train-brakes. 

This company has received by patent from the Government 959,206.87 
acres of land; the cash receipts from the sales of lands to date amount 
to $932,815.94, and there are outstanding on account of time sales, 
$28,005.41. 


Financial condition of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company June 30, 1889. 


LIABILITIES. 
Hinsteniorucace: DONS ssa acess 2202 Sele aceee ed anes hones aoe $18, 793, 905. 00 
plntoresron same, Queland accrued... sv cemewsos == aaa anal ome meee 360, 250. 00 
MeN est OMI SAMICh ACCT USC uN Ul Cina tere ee em eee eee eet tater a 11, 895. 00 
Minded debt wovher than AvOVG2 2: oss e tesa = es selene cearece oe 20, 219, 62Y. 00 
Meiheresh On same, CUO and UN paldece nena. sone See ee es cee eee 300. 00 
Interest on same, and rental accrued, not due. ..---.....-...---.---- 221, 066. 50 
BUS WAV AD OMS atest cians ccs es emcee oe ee ee a woe ene 7, 535, 726, 58 
NECOUMUS DOA Vl LOs ac cersscaidecaicmcise wis a stce wee ceo e cae emaietre wee 102, 793. 95 
Bey -EOUS TANG VOUCHELS. Jars ectae asec ee ae ease cece tence eee 600, 605, 25 
PO ba deb ieOite c citas ee aa oe tec Sactaelaa. sang he baniad eenerey ae ee 47, 846, 171. 28 
Capital stock2t ca. wen choc. necenmisen oes Bon scene Men do scse ae ae aseieaee 79, 760, 300. 00 
Movalistock,anddebb yn. c.=-e ascaateeenes ames sacanin ees ats 127, 606, 471. 28 
ASSETS. 

ROWS  I<UIeS, NOKOGIILDMEN Ucinealecia wien alae eee eee meee mete ate 119, 468, 991. 72 
Fuel, material, and stores on hand...--. --..-...-.-. deobodndc o6tast 185, 694. 90 
Wash one NANO he hein care 2 ere ye, cls ce ei enn ee ee ee 413, 242,14 
SINISE eC Civ DUNC. 7 Sra) pom datas ae ye ne beta te Sayers oe ates ten er ee ee 168, 876. 17 
INGCOUDISTOCOLV EDI (acts st Osta acte ols oar aeminaeie ent jaca woke on cetoe eee 267, 955, 92 
Duewrom other companies: (trative, 6te,). 22 canto. 4-. chemo acsens 175, 702. 25 
Due from United States, unsettled accounts on aided road. .......... 40, 507. 98 
BUSOORSS ACCOUNT. thee Cenplunetar cues skp nds anne. sat le eee ene Sees 150, 565. 79 
Oval ASSOLSucserce wath ts nent Sie ose s ae’ ses cee eR eae 120, 871, 536. 87 
DOHC. <a chovae foeeseace heh tse et ees Re ee ee 6,734, 934, 41 


Revenues and expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1889. 


REVENUES. 

LEVON Sees ie aise Sars wnt ns ee eis es oe ee aE ee ee ee 3, 091, 5 
Interest on bonds of other COMPANICS cars satiate eg an Sen ee ee pi 1, oe ok 
Interest on miscellaneous investments ...... ..cs-cca-cte cence. -- me 288) 51 
Receipts of the land department.......- spas aoe eee se oe 33, 335. 47 
Binds Baptista e's ans 28 Soa cla ee eke 5, 600, 000. 00 


Bounds sold, amass cena ece ee Ce nee wees eee Ae ae 18, 000. 00 


DOE i riachieneccone ss Anetwadsutomn cust siMccateseathwiencetes 8, 745, 583. 71 
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Operating expenses 
Interest on first-mortgage bonds 
Interest on other funded debt 
Interest on other debt 
Rentals 


New equipment 
Dec ease in Tiabilities 


OF THE 


EXPENDITURES. 


i i i ee ee rr iy 


INTERIOR. 


Losses on bonds of other companies 


587 


$3, 151, 856, 97 


772, 846. 66 
167, 700. 00 
964, 700. 99 
436, 266. 00 

2, 000. 00 


1, 944, 520, 11 
1, 409, 940. 12 


41, 489. 87 


8, 891, 320. 72 


145, 737. 01 


Comparative statement of the earnings and epxenses of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 


Compuny. 


Year ending 


June 30, 1889, | 


| Year ending 
June 30, 1888. 


Difference. 


Increase or 


Percentage of expenses to earnings 


decrease. Amount. 
EARNINGS. 
Passenger ..---- $809, 824.87 | $1, 048, 016.30 | Decrease ..-. $238, 691. 43 
Freight 4a) ee Mal 405, 004.47 | Increase 539, 855, 15 
Mai). 5-5. ‘ is Increase 2, 843, 10 
Express -.--.-.- 169, G61. 94 Increase 120, 337. 89 
Miscellaneous...... 9, 289. 78 Increase .. 1, 466. 69 
atts er eeet tides coat conse ce. 3,019, 094.26 | 2, 593, 282. 86 | Increase ..... 425, 811.40 
EXPENSES. a 

Conducting transportation....-.--.-.--- 1, 887, 585. 65 1, 385, 563.17 | Decrease ..-. 47, 977. 52 
Maintenance of way .--.-----.---------- 1, 060, 999, 06 1, 603, 012. 85 | Increase..... 57, 986. 21 
WIGS BE TON G2) 2 eR pnIS EO ce CEP OSE EOne Bs 191, 323. 49 267, ae 17 | Decrease .... 76, 157. 68 
MI AMBpOHENCOVOL CALS 2. .5..2/-0ccieas scleans 159, 927.95 | 183) 758. 08 | Decrease .... 23, 830. 18 
General expenses and taxes..-....-...-- 90, 469. 76 | 70, 97: 3.01 | Increase...-- 19, 496, 75 
ERObAIt emesicoacaesaclesecteicoa ce one 2, 840, 805, 91 2, 910, 788. 28 | Decrease .-... 70, 482. 37 

WB Hele a ee eas ht cab ea ceacsaetas. eee eee iP a BU Bbaraerl steams cent Ce ele 
Der eAPAINEG 2-5 \.2-2>s2n0ceriweand: 178, 788. 35 |...... weseeeee--| Increase..... 496, 293. 77 
Average miles operated.......---.-+.--- 815. 00 S15; 00' | soaemetias ae nematic ee eee 
Harnings per’ mil6é 2.5.26. ccss 5. nase. =e $3, 704. 40 $3, 181.94 | Increase..... $522. 46 
Expenses per mile....2---..-------.---- 8, 485. 03 8, 571.52 | Decrease ..-. 86,49 
Deficit per mile.-..-..-.-.-----------0+-|----20--- 20-022 389. 58 wel words Ae 
Wet earnings per mile.........--..--.-6- PAGO) \suea.e nce wren oi “Increase ..--. 608. 95 
be Sls 43 94. 07 112, 21 | Decrease .. 18.14 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON AND QUINCY RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The number of miles owned and leased by the company December 
31, 1888, was 4,757, and it also leased and operated jointly with other 
companies 160 miles additional, making a total of 4,917 miles operated. 
The increase during the year amounted to 223.9 miles, 

The number of miles of steel rails in*track east of the Missouri River 
was 2,014, and there were 2,290 miles of steel rails in tracks west of the 
river, 329. 75 of which were laid during the year. 
822.14 was expended during the yea ron account of construction, and 
$1,069,218.60 for new equipment. 

At the close of the year the rolling stock comprised 689 locomotives, 


354 passenger and combination, 134 “baggage, mail, and express, 7 


The sum of $4,223,- 


7 din- 
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ing, 11 officers and pay, 352 way, 15 boarding, 8 wrecking, 20,130 box, 
freight, and cattle, 5,599 platform and coal, 5 pile-drivers, 1,429 hand, 
and 1,009 rabble and iron cars, making a total of 29,053 cars of all 
classes. 

There have been certified or patented to this company 2,762,224.85 
acres of land. The company reports the net receipts from the sale of 
lands during the year at $541,767.73. There remains outstanding on 
account of time sales the sum of $967,818.26, and 79,300 acres estimated 
to be worth $321,500, are owned by the company. 


Financial condition of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad, June 30, 1889. 


LIABILITIES. 

imacdedeb tescanccnte ste sas cw aint so ee ect ele wate see encrertataate $97, 705, 207. 86 
Contingent liabilities for branch roads..*...... ..-. 2. ---- --3- wsenne 6, 366, 780. 84 
Unpaidiaccounts, vouchers, and pay-rolls...---...-.2----.---------- 3, 754, 714. 86 
erOnbAIGUIOGS:. o Saco os Belek ene se hence <o-s aelgiinstecece scien mecemier 6, 504, 461. 76 
VOMeWieulatannd oe oce cyto e silica acre le Sete owre ae clweie ieee suis wal siisione sie iare es 9, 000, 000. 00 
LNCOMETACCOUML carat oe ots eis ocho ne clo oc Ae eee cee inehe Minin we ele system cusieiaiate sate 9, 279, 141.57 
SN RYE 1ANNOSy setane aconebeconco DACHObaTKan omIaCbobEdecoaconecdses 15, 229, 724. 70 

ovale bb, settee oe mom oarepwias SINS Siena ie ln eens o iarein a ote winteoeaia ace 147, 840, 031. 59 
Ganital stock tani cice aye eo reac aiisie oe Sees Meee Saas cease = aiecieieials 76, 394, 505. 00 

Motakstocksan Gudebtre cecackincs cic caeitetle caste acemenanisec nee 224, 234, 536. 59 

ASSETS. 

Roadrand equipmenitass <5 sasece ste. Steer mee oe soe scene aes 177, 372, 226. 09 
Inwvestmentsin) branch road securitiesseoc-- 22-2 aa. er-1t- oo ere = eetee cae 25, 690, 688. 08 
SLU BYR MV OSOINEN US tee cern ree steie eer ete rete ed ats cto eee eiad Mele etnatet ae 1, 689. 777. 12 
Meceritalsron, Naina mere cee ee cee ate ae mane ete eeoreniareter aie Seen ae ee ere ene 2, 497, 281. 94 
Sinsime: tonds imnand sof trustOesas-- se. ae ecciei oe ccleee see cetera ee 11, 979, 993. 45 
Sunduyravallablewecurities ste .s0. aac oe coer ae aar seem ane cece eter era 758, 500. 00 
Sundry accounts, bills receivable, and seeurifies ...-.........--..--- 3,906, 502. 91 
CachmmUbreacutyaecemids ase ses ces soe eee cee ce cele ee ceeurerieeceeateree 1, 340, 567. CO 

WORRIES UTS): ari miter SB prc) GORGE EERO OBER AEE OES etre cies 224, 234, 536, 59 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The mileage of this company is 2,601.93, with 1,648.45 miles of proprie- 
tary roads, making a total of 4,250.35 miles owned and operated at the 
end of the year. In addition to this there are 106.11 miles of double 
track and 846.62 miles of sidings, making a total of 5,203.11 miles of 
track in the system, of which 3,747.34 are laid with steel rails and 
1,455.77 miles with American iron. The expenditures during the year 
for construction amounted to $1,867,101.27, and for new equipment to 
$2,143,415.04. 

The equipment consists of 786 locomotives equipped with Westing- 
house brakes, 11 parlor, 9 hotel, 8 officers, 300 first-class and 28 second- 
class passenger, 26 mail, 112 baggage and express and 50 combination, 
making a total of 544 cars in the passenger service, all of which are 
equipped with Westinghouse brakes and Miller platforms. In the 
freight service there are 14,393 box, 1,914 stock, 1,950 coal, 2,197 flat, 
4,515 iron-ore, 28 milk, 142 refrigerator, and 141 cabcose cars, making 
a total of 25,590 cars in this department. There are 154 cars used in 
road-repair service. 

The total number of acres of land acquired by patent from the United 

tates was 2,956,818.12, of which 1,725,244.99 had been sold and con- 
veyed by deed, and 261,037.14 were under contract, leaving 970,535.99 
still owned by the company. The total cash receipts from all sales to 
December 31, 1888, amounted to $5,456,248.54, and there remained out- 


mater ee 


1 
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standing on account of time sales the sum of $812,578.20. The average 
price per acre for sales made during the year was $4.30, while the gen- 
eral average for all sales was $2.55 per acre. 

The last report received from this company was that for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1888. 


Linancial condition of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company December 31, 


1888 
LIABILITIES. 
ITAL MOLI GAC e IONS cele creatine ss ect Se alee oe-'s's Seisis eee ce Seceweecs $79, 015, 500. 00 
Interest on first-mortgago bonds (unpresented coupons) ..--........ 129, 735, 50 
Interest on first-mortgage bends, accrued not due...-..........-.-.- 1, 212, 239. 79 
Oereminndedsdebtona st eeet hea ttcse cet ete cme cease weet oe 26, 105, 000. 00 
Interest on other funded debt, due and unpaid.......--...222. 22220. 64, 382. 52 
Interest on other funded debt, accrued not due ....-.2...2-2.-22---- 187, 279.13 
WiINIMEMIS MIE Paldiccisuis-.sseelicce ea cesses es OISDaTIOD SceC SI ObE reds Goud 45,575.00 
EE eOMSIATURVOUCHOTSS ce sashes Sane ccncne ete sane ile ae peictcie sees 5 1, 469, 452, 91 
Due other companies.on account of trafiie ---... 2... 2... - cscs cece ee 182, 293. 96 
Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri Valley Railroad Company .-......-... 1, 078, 855.22 
Accounts/payavlew. .- 25-5 Slee ce SER aso G0 HOG nor HSenA a Somers Seon 100, 255. 07 
HOAMOEN OWES LUet TSO Loe ee ey rere io ten Wee Wesley fees nas vate one 125, 000. 00 
PONIGRO CITC Ales eis Sete teins a shee, aoe Seay tiene Se cilene ebete cme 4, 522, 400. 00 
OUND tes sas se sere Coce Sooe he oa e Soe ems Ses ones ote 114, 238, 569. 10 
Capital stock, including stock of proprietary companies.........--.- 74, 872, 520. 53 
ROLALSLOOKsAN de D tae. cme nr arc ection et ece nose eke iim eeer 189, 110, 889. 63 
ASSETS. 
TSORG GNC! DSIRE 56 G65 Bombo boo Cod pEeoen TeGchotegcsH ooHocoss anng- 134, 145, 058. 94 
DEEPA O MES a fela seer ariel aalo sia ae ola ca eaten s aclelcino) selon acces 27, 035, 155. 63 
WanMscCOUMAGHS, .aANCUCaAR CLC a. eer ada cie lac cone se se neice ricealas sa 276, 000, 00 
uekemaverial, 2nd sloressom Nand! . 22 oscecescscesc oeclasigess ceo aee = 2, 205, 192. 05 
CHEE ORUIAIE 65 nos BbocweSou cay coo pe bono tnde nopean saoEed Labo none Se 2,709, 244, 47 
‘Stocks of proprietary companies owned by company....--.-...--.--- 242, 750. 00 
Other stocks and bonds owned by company..---...-.-..----------.- 23, 415, 392. 01 
Wrerrometne Wmibed States toss wcpcme wee cece tenses ecu det sae cieace ce 213, 318. 67 
Sinking fund in hands of trustees .--.-..-..-------- -------+ +--+ ---- 4,522,400. 00 
INR RCROG oheSre Becca caaeebuenn connee cans poSEceaeoS palette rarer 76, 114. 49 
INGCOUNTSITECOLVADIO) <n o -cccjoctie Sameer ss cmcsicendsie oaicecsia siete ee sisis 1, 5387, 192. 03 
THIMENOSSG ES pono SSG OReeSbc06 GUS SUBOR ODL eous ceocococesdce cusese 196, 377, 818. 29 
SULpl Sees ceee cc clera nessa clcie eties ce wn mene n ne en meine wivminaelenicinine 7, 266, 928, 66 
Revenues and expenditures for the year 1888. 
REVENUES, ; 
MUU MP SIGS Coco ee tose a antic ctue aes £e ccm sinabine ding bemniasinians nae niet $25, 832, 974. 68 
Dividends on stocks of other companies ...--....---.----- sees. ---- 323, 633. 00 
Interest_on bonds of other companies... -- 662 cese----5 neo-cons we ee 403, 397. 12 
Interest on miscellaneous investments... -. cece. ------ een e es wee nes 110, 194. 25 
Receipts of the land department ......---.-00--. ----2- sens ---- ~~ 517, 521.13 
otalieacs L pSHB SBE EBEDOCCOOGOADESS SODoRD SUED Esse dred A 6geese 27, 187, 720. 18 
HXPENDITURES. iy caren 
Opera clexpensogece ot ew sala cclee ear wie cleime winie/a\cinininie elsisinieiels'ainieis » 152, 520, 45 
Teterost Oltinsu-MOnbsa Ce ONES 2 seams ee \ncais coe oe cee e aeieeteeye ai na 4, 654, 004. 46 
JHAAIEIPERIR Cael Ouslaverr TWOUEC HMO Gage mec ecg Hote cela Goo nnD doce onEras ihe 54 ’, 595. UO 
Sinking fund requiroment-company- .-...---+------+ voce es eens eee eee 58, 000. 00 
INO WRC OMSULILCULOTIMee meets crea ynateiats Stee = wale yalo yleis aiciataratsnslat «learn o's 1, 867, 101. 27 
INGEMPCIWUTO AER aor, RASSs case aeete nod Use eo beSr bese nace™ rad Pete 2, 143, 415, 04 
Dividends 56, 57, 58 and 59 preferred, and 28 and 29 common .------- 3, 444, 504. 00 
Expenses of the Jand department... ---.-----2+ e202 eee eee eee ee eee 133, 033. 26 
TORE as Hbiaer obo 25 0089 GOSE NACHO le DEL OOOC TCO S Oe eee ec 31, 900, 173. 48 


De ee ep RENO ile MI) ic oa Aas cers Gews cow sne nd | Sy Olp, 405,80 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


In the company’s printed annual report to the stockholders, dated 
April 1, 1889, it is stated that the total length of lines operated was as 


follows: 


Main line, Chicago, Ill., to Council Bluffs, lowa, owned 


Branches owned 
Leased lines 


Lines of the Chicaeo, Kansas and Nebraska Railwa 
oe a 


Total operated 


-- 


oor 


3, 257.1 


The rolling stock comprised 381 locomotives, 24 sleeping, 162 passen- 
ger, 52 baggage, mail and express, 9 postal, 8 dining, and 3 business cars, 


making a total of 258 cars in the passenger service. 


In the freight 


service there were 5,044 box, 1,257 stock, 1,949 platform and coal, and 


305 caboose and other cars, making a total of 8,555 cars. 


also 817 cars used in road-repair service. 

The General Land Office reports that this company has received by 
patent from the Government 607,461.68 acres of land. 

In the company’s annual report to the stockholders it is also stated 
that during the year 4,937.36 acres of land were sold for $53,676.69, 
making an average price received of about $10.87 per acre. 
paid bills receivable at the close of the year amounted to $272,599.80 
and the interest collected to $24,083.41. 
ing unsold, and to which the title is undisputed, was 8,471.85, besides 
considerable unsold land, in lots, in the town of Audubon. 

No reports, except monthly statements of earnings and expenses, 
have been received from this company for several years. 


There were 


The un- 


The number of acres remain- 


Comparative statement of the earnings and expenses of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pa- 
cific Railway Company. 


Year ending 
June 80, 1889. 


Year ending 
June 380, 1888. 


Difference. 


Increase or 


decrease. Amount. 
EARNINGS. 

Passe ger ..+-.+eceeee--eweege eee wenn ee $3, 668, 566.33 | $3, 547, 548. 74 | Increase ..... $121, 017. 56 
Freight Sheree wae ee caeaisieie sini stale sal stein ere 8, 773, 828. 38 8, 975, 020.10 | Decrease ...- 201, 191. 72 
CT SEO So OAS MESO OOBEMe SANA Prot rena 251, 113 52 219, 856.15 | Inerease...-. 31, 257, 37 
Express Leen Aone sce cease dese due eae 250, 524, 27 186, 727.38 | Increase ..... 63, 796. 89 
MEM COMATICOUS: j1--wackesineeinssemaas nce 561, 648, 82 849, 817. 86 | Decrease .... 288, 169, 54 
eee Svcs: tet ae 13, 505, 680.82 | 13,778, 970.23 | Decrease ....| 273, 280,41 
EXPINSES. ; i. rer 
Conducting transportation....-......... 4, 206, 122. 87 4, 042, 001. 72 | Increase..... 164,121.15 
Maintenance OCW AVC sacwc tesa ste eaves: 1, 892, 119, 61 1, 694, 487.81 | Increase..... 197, 681. 80 
Motive power...-.----.-------.--.--..- 542, 728. 75 448, 823.02 | Increase..... 93, 905. 73. 
Nainbenance Ol CALS sop cics-scccect cs cae 1, 461, 999. 88 1, 585, 538. 54 | Decrease .... 73, 538. 66 
General expenses and taxes ....-..--... 1, 494, 186,05 | 1, 310, 744.06 | Increase..... 183, 441, 99 

| - 3 
PPO ta emecisetes aisles elaie aisip-sikr wie sie nies 9, 597, 157. 16 9, 031, 545.15 | Increase..... 565, G12. 01 
INGE ORURINGS = tema ceeains a \dawesaiei- cee = 3, 908, 523. 66 | 4, 747, 425. 08 Decrease .-.. 838, 901. 42 
Average miles operated ......-......... 1, 976.13 | 1,527.70 | Increase. ..| 448, 43 
Barnings per milo .......20.02----20--+ $6, 834.401 $9,019.42 | Decrease .... $2, 185. 02 
¥ixpenses' per milo..--..ss..5...--26 4, 856, 54 5,911.86 | Decrease ... 1, 055, 828 
Net earnings per mile ..............---. 1, 977. 86 3, 107.56 | Decrease ..- 1, 129. 70 
Percentage of expenses to earnings..... 71.06] 65. 55 Tnerease S Acte rs a 51 


-- a ee 
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DUBUQUE AND SIOUX CITY RAILROAD COMPANY. 


This road extends from Dubuque to Iowa Falls, Iowa, a distance of 
142.74 miles. A controlling interest was acquired by the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company in October, 1888, and it was subsequently con- 
solidated with the Cedar Rapids and Chicago, the Iowa Falls and Sioux 
City, and the Cherokee and Dakota Railroad Companies. 

The report from this company is very meager, and does not contain 
any information in respect to its financial condition. The records of 
the General Land Office show that 1,155,956.54 acres of land have been 
patented to aid in the construction of a line between Dubuque and 
Sioux City, but no report is made as to the disposition of these lands 
and the amount realized from the sale thereof. 

During the year ending June 30, 1889, the company expended in bet- 
ro, to the railway the sum of $116,507.63, and for new equipment 

291,000. 


Statement of earnings and expenses of the Dubuque and Sioux City Railroad for the 
year ending June 30, 1889. 


EARNINGS. 
LeU SIBEERUGTS meget e ES BEE EN OEE SEI SEER. cea ge aE INST ae tone an di enone meting So $426, 622. 30 
clones Ses aete keke otek ek on ela e che sake ka nce ty aces eval anc ureeee 1, 055, 033. 95 
RNicrtlaeee eres case ean ee aime We ee eM te tL ets ld sah ides iine ees 39, 532. 28 
Rise Rane eee ere He nd oe actA Wie hecet. Ce eee eRe ee ete ee Erion toe 25, 432. 57 
IM SCollameOUSmacMensace ¢ icme stn. sveseo aseinisssceee « Sointmissiesie eine sin celeielcere 30, 756. 25 
Rowaliss sae. onae Seecnises Nese way Sepa SUIE. Set SeueENeaece «oer 1, 582, 377. 35 
EXPENSES. 
Maimbenance of way and structures’... 235 '.... 222. co scc te ects bewe 243, 965. 19 
Miatmvenan ce OLCO MEP MLO be mn sist ae. tiie eeictne sie sm iaysie © se oie aerate 159, 818. 11 
Con gtle sine bran spOmbiailO Mee ce sastomes tee tcl min8 olmole tele ap alee ole eininie i ere 519, 169. 69 
Generawexponsed andtaxeSeacs ses snot saan ce < fein a sh mocteues 5-5 iketenteries (ol 
Wotialleeyoee etacciese ce eatea sein <== earw sats paee es asta salt cicleiemie'e cin/metsinjwe es 1, 111, 831. 60 
SUIS OIE 3 So AG aes Soe SR nS Ae An ISOS AIS GORI CSE SSE n ea rean ere cee 470, 545. 75 


HANNIBAL AND ST. JOSEPH RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The main line of this company extends from Hannibal, Mo., to St. 
Joseph, Mo., a distance of 206.41 miles. It also operates 88.83 miles of 
branch lines, making a total of 295.24 miles operated. A controlling 
interest in this road is owned by the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad Company. 

The rolling-stock consists of 80 locomotives, 36 passenger, 14 bag- 
gage, mail,and express, 895 box, 169 stock, 63 platform, 477 coal, 39 
caboose, and 161 other cars, making a total of 1,904 cars of all descrip- 

ions. 
: There have been certified or patented by the Government 603,184.34 
acres of land, but no report is made of the disposition of these lands. 
As the general balance-sheet of the company takes up as an asset the 
sum of $2,154,669.87 on account of the land department, it is therefore 
probable that nearly all of it has been sold. 

The last report received from this company was that for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1888, 
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Financial condition of the Hannibal and 8t. Joseph Railroad Company, December 31, 1888. 


LIABILITIES. 
Kunded debits. ss. tsscne occcce ee Note e solcisialawewteieem sine sree Scumonweuees $8, 279, 000. 00 
ACCOUNTIIPAVAD Css cyeece o52 c's elnsnislejorie> aje mm etaetars tals velaieie = elntel = eee 592, 575. 44 
Motalidebts ee cass asses secs cet eseice eet cesetase eseee concession 8, 871, 575. 44 
Canitalestocke sacreccetocnlsesciecs slewectsstins stcemts eta ae amas ae er seen 14, 251, 724. 00 
Total stock and, Cet ccecw ster aalnince wieeieeaes cee see tecieae cierto se 23,1238, 299. 44 
ASSETS. 
Boma anda tures eee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ees 17, 783, 740. 59 
DOE OMNI sono cee dosesd cond seR Son odedagha SanaGSEe Gude SeeossooeeS 3, 436, 965. 10 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company ..........---- ..-- ---+ ---- «e+ -55-- 279, 000. 00 
TMOVESINEMUS casoes Sacco coaches. ob aG0o-6Bd000 ou cbomeD Bracco ulodou Haesod 673, 302.79 
SundrwadVvanCeS.c* sconce esiece ace bea saeicn ces cles oe sates cle ameeseules 120. 00 
ACCOUNLS and Pills *recelVaDle) ce cmeeeccise = <(es sie atele scinaeietcsice ele eens 408, 924. 07 
ACCOMMES OMCOUDLEDIEVAlU Che satecm sts erncoiae eae ica ee cise= saints notes 15, 057. 78 
Balancerorcash accounts. aites seni see cata ste aietele cate reineinele/= reir 167, 699. 97 
DERG, CKs) OANA S TOTO 56 as OHO ROOT DOGO OSUSED cncusd SoSabacobtCocss 2, 154, 669. 87 
IPR AHN MOSS 8563 naa bos CHaCSInes Bot p coos Baton HenaOGOGEn Soeasoae 570, 254, 17 
Material on hand -..... Liane da Soreness mers ces Shek oa timmtie marcas aie eet 183, 107. 07 
UU GAL ARGORG 2. Paes eee Ok eae Sere @ee wee eases ees 25, 672, 841. 41 
SSILU PU See lets eres ROSES CEODCT ECE n er SOR CE IRS Crs Ob See eGo ci cCCEOEO 25 549, 541. 97 
Revenues and expenditures for the ycar 1888. 
REVENUES. 
JORISTES, op Sodo duoc] poenoh c98ce6 HoSGONeUCHOOASOSD LASHEN SoescyoNEoEL $2, 370, 586. 13 
UMberes WAN CGexCNAN CO rs once nce he ccc cemee ese ec ce ae eee meee 37, 180. 12 
CO ballire wieetwtcinata Uitisisicic ehvccisisleta cin a caiclorisl sisi e siemeaete mine action 2, 407, 766. 25 
EXPENDITURES. 
QOPGRENGING GROOT So cocco Gacood ave odd Suse odondaboeoase U sean seseda 1, 871, 525. 62 
(COmMPOON TUE inoosa0 ono cosoagbos psCdeD OncerbSODsOod ocsosecoesdccsed 528, 955. 28 
WARS . 2-2 oo ose nwo ome ee oe ee enn nn poses oe HoaO Ana SSA 47, 376. 31 
RentEQmneyabrid er ira clases -teretssate eaverteeiclee ciciertce eee cere tees 2 6, 000. 00 
“DE pee BRE cen te atte neg: a ed cs <n 2, 453, 857. 21 
DON Cees sao -no eit scice sts ceroew siete os PinCSOBL BaD SOO OgOCHOLASeeeS ascoonES 46, 090, 96 


LITTLE ROCK AND FORT SMITH RAILWAY COMPANY. 


This road was organized under a special act of the legislature of the 
State of Arkansas, approved January 22, 1855, as the “ Little Rock and 
Fort Smith Railroad Company,” but being sold on the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1874, under a decree of foreclosure entered against it in the 
United States circuit court for the castern district of Arkansas, it was 
reorganized by the purchasers at said sale under the name of “The 
Little Rock and Fort Smith Railway Company.” The road was com- 
pleted in 1876, and is 170 miles in length, as follows: 
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It has 16 miles of sidings; 78.49 miles are laid with steel rails, and 
91.51 with iron; white oak is used for cross-ties, averaging 2,828 to the 
mile. 

The rolling-stock consists of 16 locomotives, 8 of which are equipped 
with Westinghouse brakes; 13 passenger cars, all fitted with Westing- 
house brakes and Miller platforms and couplers; 399 treight cars and 
55 miscellaneous and road-repair ears. 

Lhis comipany has received from the Government 1,057,762.79 acres 
of land, and has sold or otherwise disposed of 503,738.43 acres. It has 
received from all sales to date the sum of $1,499,325.69, and there are 
outstanding on account of time sales $393,271.62. 


Financial condition of the Litile Rock and Fort Smith Railway Company June 30, 1889. 


LIABILITIES. 
FEN CONGO DUP ce cee cosas ccteee cee ese cases Loteee sncaee cota teceemeeee $2, 779, 212. 25 
Pnrerest Onisame, due, and UAPald. sececscccicce = coed wae wesice cats seemee 3, 550. 44 
MPELOStOnNsAMeACCTUCH, NOb-AUG. cs. o<cec cease ce sie ese ccwcec cece cute. 81, 987.50 
NELOMMPGED AVA ULOt wet cr eceec ence wats tee ccs weccieccasecess cases 162, 888. 41 
Motiledebtseenmeasstcrcececelccce recat ties Secratem es ane cecee 3, 027, 638. 60 
Capital stOockKinoase. cdc co. vane voctiuscersces Be eae ce rn ame ceeeionaar 4, 508, 508. 58 
PROTRSUOCK AN GNOCD cate ciais wera so kracinayeie’s oiaicleie sicicisvaivialevew c Suiciee tls 7, 532, 947, 18 
ASSETS. 
MO ROneIE COS we G OCP MeN se teeta einte + clelsie ieee cic sicia siete cnetecicie es 7,690, 061. 56 
He MeestUben Ober GNM LOA taictec crescents cc cmeelsamiscetsncscwieceaes severe 913, 82 
Cag Oi NG itih ese SeesegaGe sae se ICOMAnE HOS CHS SeU SS oc noes pabeon ideas 85, 780, 09 
SeOekSraMa WON sas os ceeecis bo ee Seta wile cleSinie Siosctbs case sale cidncsiesee eters 130, 380. 27 
PMC COMMUSETOCOLVAUD On nce 2 clocinid vise aida erisis ciatieeraioeslcs los slo saisicieins ele wiae 430,300. dd 
MNOUAIEAGS © OSs \= seni bins. onic caecat ewes vin/sieie s/elninisin wialeisaieiersieteisele =ie/e 8, 339, 491. 07 
SHENINDOLS aeereneyercte aerate sl cinta ate etalcistctsiete lo oie stnie alete'nte ois winie'sl sac intaaiciseelssia's\- 806, 543. 89 
Revenues and expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1889, 
REVENUES. 
Earmings ~--- .-- 22. oo - oon oo one ne eens sone ween nes ce ece ene $778, 817. 89 
Amporest aud CX CHANGC) -ccec sere eatee= ccs nme ele tere ene neercae oon 440. 55 
Premium and Giscount... 5.2 scce2---- =e le BEBO BUC AUOOR, Coonan ab 390. 49 
Sundry AMOUNTS .2 2. oc eee cee e oe wen we oe oo wo ne one nee woe ooo 35, 410. 47 
TOE io sosadiad beberioemce nidao CUSRaUoOdaM Aad obetonac oS Georenci 811, 059. 40 
EXPENDITURES. 
Operating expenses (including rentals and taxes) ...-+.-----+--++-ee0e 698, 454. 37 
Toarreern onl Tiphaeleyel Gli pc aeans Gaoeod caedo cate Bono odoobemooaoacd aocur 163, oo be 
Sundry amounts ..--....---. ---- ---- 22-2 eee eee eee cee eee cee ee 59, 721.9 
Retained by United States (account of land grants) -.--..-..---.------ 631. 61 
TOE en ceoed cous BenteSA0 Coed HOLE DURO RODEO DOOR! Osa HCO ONORee 918, 782. 89 


107, 723. 49 


We terimeee seas a= decisis taesiecsaw entre eminlcwe's ce nle'eacelnwsalcecslaccnin= 


Ab 89——-38 ' 
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LITTLE ROCK AND MEMPHIS RAILROAD COMPANY. 


At the date of the last report of this Bureau the Memphis and Little 
Rock Railroad Company was being operated by three trustees, but 
since that time the company has been reorganized and the title changed 
to Little Rock and Memphis Railroad Company. j 

The road extends from Memphis, Tenn., to Argenta, Ark. (opposite 
Little Rock), a distance of 135 miles. There are 18 miles Of sidings, 
and 50 miles of the road are laid with steel rails. 

The equipment consists of 16 locomotives, 13 passenger, 6 baggage 
and mail, and 328 freight cars. The company also owns 1 transfer 
boat, 1 wharf-boat with steam-elevator, and 1 steam-shovel. 

The company reports that during the year ending June 30, 1889, 
there were sold 2,679.89 acres of land for $26,025.33, and that there are 
outstanding, on account of time sales, the sum of $10,429.15. The 
company still owns 53,202.74 acres of land. 

The following statements show the financial condition of the road 
June 30, 18389: 


Financial condition of the Little Rock and Memphis Railroad Company June 30, 1889. 


c 


LIABILITIES. 
Burstsmorteage bonds tancsscenersicns sacaivmnesenecos wcrseedie sas atee edaempo OU OUU NOD 
IACONO GIOIA BRAS Saca ane coos ae soca. Geoen SSuE Sc onSESasEeSces es 18, 782. 33 
Pay-rolls;and vouchers -- 2-2. -s2--e)-- --ec anes) ===) 2 lesen aoe 23, 291. 83 
Due other companies on account of traffic.....----.---.---.---------- > By isch, 102 
Wand Ce partment ~ ise o osersrce de Geveemie ciciesisierci=/ni@ siciw sistas e/-sienne emia 28, 857. 12 
Re aeant aye roes On ene eee ae 3, 324, 029. 40 
Ma plbalsuoClkom cme tier sacwe ate simecels siee fectiee te cements at ee euemine Sereteere 3, 280, 000. 00 
Povalstockvandlde pi mniccri se <atete ss ceecle seen coenes Beebe 574, 029. 40 
ASSETS 
oa tixbunes:andeequipmenbeeeseacree aes eee see aeea eee eee 6, 427, 734. 07 
Handrcommracts dandicaGh eter e-cmecsore sees seeker en =e eee eee 10, 429.15 
uel material anc spores On Mane oes seen wee oe nae ae 31, 114. 25 
Waslionghanidicecsce an serciscans scete tne eee ar cee ele cee ter ere ree ee meee ot vole 
PAACCOUNDS TECCLYV AUDIO soa cic cic win ce sie sehen Seiten See oie Oee RE me oe eee ane 74, 225, 35 
MOL AN ASSCUS'  creseetere < atwainra «stare ano ie Sate te aera Gace te crea ba eee * 6, 635, 294. 54 
SUTOUUG 2 chu coec cet ose coe oa ci cee alee chee en oa ee eee 61, 265. 14 
Revenues and expenditures for year ending June 30, 1889. 
REVENUES. 
J BEY RDIIIYS Sn Bae Sou SSeS Eaoe Ones SRO ECH Re OSHS SONS oSccopedbeas 624, 260 
Re coupisiorsone lan didepartmentsccdec- ss cees ee ceee seer oe eee : 26, aps, 53 
ODE emrere elope a a sia olatc aie a wreyera clan ee a late de ee eee ee ee ae 650, 286. 03 
EXPENDITURES 
Operating koxp ensestnrs itis se eet nae re er arene eee 
Expenses of Ghevand \departmentaccn. sckuc.. sake eee ee, Cems pee) a 
Oval cre nertnwmtive asictce cle tei ae Smelewen ice oen celts ts chee Seem 486, 681. 35 


Sarplus. ocuswsua ceawee ee wipe mame We oer aneeetean a teae te yea. ese eae 163, 604, 68 
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Comparative statement of the earnings and expenses of the Little Rock and Memphis 
Railroad Company. 


Difference. 
eg ending Year ending 
une 30, 1889. | June 30, 1888. 
. Z Increase or 
decrease. Amount. 
EARNINGS. 
aeRO ROL eadraawensccaccareeoscetesnce $278, 266, 00 $356, 605.19 | Decrease .... $78, 339, 19 
tool beeeameentse ses tes Ae hes soecea se 813, 884. 57 424, 984.04 | Decrease .... 111, 099. 47 
NESUS taeeGeetec Setice gs nas cack avec + meus 15, 552. 68 15, 515.16 | Increase..... 37.62 
TOS) DUCE icc oo yo gee e enna eereae 19, 966, 97 19, 954.82 | Increase ..... 12.15 
Mi cellaneous (deduction balance car 
BOLMIOE) esa e nin s ainase sure co cw coun eee 3,409.52 8,795.89 | Decrease .... 5,385.87 
ER IeR OSES pei es is dersacsae eo 624, 260, 70 808, 263.82 | Decrease ....| 184, 003. 12 
EXPENSES. / at . 

Maintenance of way and structures .... 144, 386. 99 266, 075.03 | Decrease .... 121, 688. 04 
Maintenance of equipment -. ee 42,114. 49 57, 624.49 | Decrease . 15, 510. 00 
Conducting transportation. -. 203, 812, 21 268, 797.91 | Decrease .. 64, 985. 70 
General expenses and taxes. . 75, 346. 09 76, 359. 36 | Decrease .... 1, 018. 27 
Pioraberte 2 Neca axwes © gakd tiidon 465, 659.78: 668,856.79 | Decrease ....| 208, 197. 01 

Net oan gs, (> dest cadet coe ncvee wae 158, 600. 92 139, 407.03 | Increase.....| 19, 193.89 
_ Average miles operated.........0---..65 133. 00 133; 00 aso aaeeasaecs|teaNeeceeeeees 
PAANAUN OS POP WMO. 2 peace sane Wan vielen sale $4, 693. 69 $6, 077.17 | Decrease .... $1, 383. 48 
Pxpenses per Mile. ...-cecevrvecacenvaess 38, 501. 20 5, 029.00 | Decrease .... 1, 527. 80 
Net earnings per mile................04. 1, 192, 49 1, 048.17 | Increase..... 144. 32 
Percentage of expenses to earnings .... 74.59 82.75 | Decrease .... 8.16 

MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY COMPANY. 
The mileage owned and operated December 31, 1888, was: 

Miles. 
Hannibal Mo- to, Denison, Lex., Main line ecco sce casce cc jacccc an crecianet 574, 7 
BiG Hblnes ase eee SNe et eek se clekiestet Oh aacte al cede ges ladcesejs alas 966. 6 
Operated jointly with Texas and Pacific Railway ..--....-..----.----------- 71.0 
PRO Ua OWELALCC stats aici cisssucte ccc <aricice sts tint cac (sem a/-= oe aio sinsieee setae 1, 612.3 


The line from Holden, Mo., to Paola, Kans., leased to the Missouri 


Pacific Railway, is also owned by this company, making the total mile- 

age owned 1,594.9 miles. There are 1,204.9 miles laid with steel rails of 
52 to 63 pounds per yard, and the remainder of the road is laid with 

iron rails 50 to 56 pounds per yard. The ties are of oak, laid about 

. 8,000 to the mile. The length of track ballasted with stone, gravel, and 
cinder is 256.6 miles. 

The equipment consists of 177 locomotives, 49 equipped with Amer- 
ican steam-brakes and 53 with Westinghouse brakes; 135 cars in pas- 
senger service, all except 4 having Westinghouse, train brakes and 
Miller platforms and couplers ; 5,364 cars in freight service, and 59 cars 
used in road-repair service. 

As this road was placed in the hands of receivers November 1, 1888, 
under an order of the circuit court of the United States for the district 

-of Kansas, and as the receivers have not rendered a report to this office 
for the year ending June 30, 1889, the usual financial statements can 
not be furnished. 
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The following statement of earnings and expenses is compiled from 
the monthly reports furnished this Bureau: 


Comparative statement of the earnings and expenses of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railway Company. 


Difference. 
Year ending Year ending 
June 30, 1889. | June 30, 1888. | yy crease or 
docrease, Amount. 
BARNINGS. 
Passenger .--+-+ SORE GUC IOS O OE 308 $1, 446, 749.55 | $1, 581, 036.14 | Decrease 4 $134, 286. 59 
aoe me cere oer Cea Be 4,707, 251.92 | 4, 612, 021.15 | Increase..... 95, 230. 77 
Mail. 251, 118. 01 226, 020.51 | Increase. ..-. 25, 097. 50 
Express -.-- 0202-0202 eee ee eee rece erences 136, 495. 87 132, 230.35 | Increase-.... 4, 265. 52 
Miscellaneous ..1.-.---------------2---- 138, 863. 38 69, 312. 89 | Increase..... 69, 550. 49 
GEMHl oo sogecoeceanocndeecosocunose 6, 680, 478. 73 6, 620, 621, 04 | Increase... .. 59, 857. 69 
EXPENSES. ee aie 

Conducting transportation ..-.------.+-- 1, 690, 484. 43 1, 562, 008.75 | Increase. --.-.- 128, 480. 68 
Maintenance of Waiy.--.-----+--s-see-e- 1, 747, 119. 43 1, 287, 250. 81 | Increase. ..-- 459, 868. 62 
DMOULMG! O WiOLi a ean tee aicoalscomslam sss sm 1, 598, 994. 71 1, 596, 361.58 | Decrease .... 2, 366. 87 
Maintenance of cars..-...-------------- 386, 441. 78 323, 670.59 | Increase... .. 62, 771.19 
General expenses and taxes..--:..-.---- 330, 194. 56 154, 818.42 | Increase....- 175, 381. 14 
Ria Ge lits tate vista ale vie ataiaenielm sien v/s isie im mis 5, 748, 234. 91 4, 924, 100.15 | Increase....- 824, 1384. 76 
NGilear NIG gleiacccstelte sect ondaeene See 932, 243.82 | 1, 696, 520.89 | Decrease ....) 764, 277. 07 
Average miles operated....,.-..-..----- 1, 616 00 1, 594. 00 Increase..... 22.00 
Harnings per mile}. .....-.---..-------- $4, 133. 96 $4, 153. 46 “Decrease .... $19. 50 
Expenses per milo.......----.---------- 3, 557. 08 3, 089.15 | Increase... -. 467.93 
Net earnings per milo.<.....--......-.-. 576. 88 1, 064.31 | Decrease -.... 487, 43 
Percentage of expenses to earnings..-... 86.19 7A, 37 | Increase..... 11. 82 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


This company owned and operated June 30, 1889, 1,422 miles of road, 
as follows: 


Miles 

Main line Sts Lowis Mor to Omaha. Nebre, Owned ses. secre cseee seeeeeinen 494 
Branches in Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, owned..---..----.---.-2.. cee 58 674 
Brame Me smi MISS OMI cele McIS ass Lease Ulmer teeters tate eters etter rere eee te Stee 254 
Dota irae cosine t cieuslaplos aye ctaciele ease re macya re cle eters ore eee ee rerehe Meena oe 1, 422 


In addition to these lines there are 29 miles of second track and 336 
miles of sidings, making total length of track 1,787 miles. Steel rails 
of 52 to 63 pounds per yard are laid upon 1,347 miles and 52 to 56 pounds 
iron rails wpon 75 miles. 

The renewals consist of 5,302 tons steel rails costing $223,786, and 
324,571 ties of oak costing $102,874. Ballast of stone, gravel, and cin- 
der is now 336 miles in extent, 

The rolling-stock consists of 321 locomotives, 183 of which have 
Westinghouse train brakes; 299 passenger-cars, all equipped with 
Westinghouse brakes and Miller couplers and platforms, and 10,953 
cars in freight service and 40 used in road-repair department. 
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Financial condition of the Missouri Pacific Railway Compan y and Osage Division, June 
39, 1889. 


LIABILITIES. 

und ediden teeters = See cennc otis fh occas eee tec sae seem ae wens $44, 376, 000. 00 
interéshon same; ‘due and uncalled for... 22.2] 0. leecs to ceee occu ce 88, 802. 50 
Unferesionisamer NOU OUOt se. . = hes scale nealets cool meets Lege o meee 669, 329, 99 
Hill samdereGoumespavableseecss-osetcct. cone ee eae ME Actes eh 1, 578, 530. 52 
Pay-Tolseand VOUCHETS: o 2c fcc. cans soe ee Rotem oieieha scree SR BAS Beeee ae 2, 219, 448. 70 
Sundry accounts ...--........ fon raceme ya colo toi getie oe nae ceete Sante See 18, 006. 25 

Total debt.......----+ s---- eee. See hnk odnka umn 48, 950, 117. 96 
Capibalkstook 2=s0ss2.c5.cs06c2 BOS RAS A eh apne yetione yee ee 43, 974, 850. 00 

Total stock and debt..... Perec fetes ec seen arssda tamenils pace 92, 924, 967. 96 

ASSETS, 

Road, fixtures, and equipment............- phae BP aiti’ aa Aiea cae Ss wi 47, 212, 820. 23 
Rctsestape: Oulemunanen Oa meena ees er ee ee ee 800, 502. 17 
Hie Smateniwesancestores om handeasc ce) len eae cae neces eee. 721, 560. 56 
WashVonelan Gas. ses cema ns Saree Oe Maas oe acne ete tees eset me aes es 384, 737. 19 
Mv estinentsi) stocks ;and. PONS) -a-\eecsueisenecost ances cone ccceee 47, 471, 950. 26 

Total assets......... enone ane watiea cee REDS RES HEA Hare Aa Oe 96, 591, 570. 41 


Rar pipe een as, SEO rte Tee hago Bua abe dh dua ne tc aL OCCA 


Revenues and expenditures for year ending June 30, 1889. 


REVENUES. 
HArMIN GS-56 toca se See een te eacee clone cissowe ae eee noeh eae’ oe-s- $9,692, 835. 18 
Dividends and interest, other companies.......--------------------- 565, 195. 26 
MS ciaiitia sere lil esyesiss cotter ectacale Sora are Ghee fe/sure'eler cere a) kata Sues siese/ giee 172, 915. 03 
Sundry amounts .........-- Meats Pi re = wneicawiiece ante ce 195, 909. 76 
10, 624, 855. 23 
EXPENDITURES. 

Operating expenses, including taxes and rentals .........--.----- --- 7,154, 969, 18 
Haren estolltindedidebtcacsos cess telocs stale ae baltic elas cctnaae cesses 2, 465, 876. 67 
NE TESHIONs OUMOL CE Diz ce ets Sosa ct S nie Saseeelccasectos oe wide slowempace ates 218, 404. 33 
DSHelt Me PLAT MN MINES CAL DINGS to. 0c se) sa e<\ackgeteis swielcivelaays/=e se) ac 124, 539, 38 
Expense account, traffic association ......-.---..------------------- 15, 471. 06 
MiniAenUS:,oobO GO INCLUSTVOs 1L888— G9 cee teeta oe a wccclemseentridsa—s 5 1,758, 994. 00 
Retained by United States, account land grant..-....--..--.-----:-- _ Obl, 24 
PPPSCOUM pA CO MOUIIUIM LS = meters ca cttiee ret alae cle cates clains elaeciaailos\aacietsiae 281, 362. 50 
UNO yA eX PCLSese. c-)adaiascssieseccseacsesce ind LSE ba) Sate acer tr oe ae 267, 670. 15 
Gta lean Nat cc clans ectivecrsicics ccc: ecec> Ne semnercalanin steers 12, 287, 818. 46 
Deficit cic. Re eR a Aiea Tobe brs ies 25 Vy G00) Obata 


Statement of the earnings and expenses of the Missouri Pacific Railway Company for the 
year ending June 30, 1889. 


EARNINGS. 
89,175, 842. 69 
ASGeO Oe aeiceoee ceise cl aece na ct eclced cece cic cba ccmeceteuececesse< en biay ) 
Biesiohbec sete) nce eee Pe eN amen! 1h TTR NIE Nort) oo 3 6, 019, 014. 06 
de ate rent) ern A LNINN ON tute cooks | Pate soe 
TASSTORGR EIS ek Rat nobid sod haedbg Ae Gasp Sede FOOD EAE S BEE OEe pense eeeeaba 233, 280. 38 
MACRO ERAS TS ys Se B SASS SAME Se OPN Ee ES Hee enn eee ie ee 936, 369. 34 


POtalasnewee dae cessed os ios bbs SRO SECS SSB EEE eorenOnS 9,692 835 18 


| 
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EXPENSES, 

Maintenance of way and structures ..... Gu bol age nies Se oa $1, 631, 415, 99 
Maintenance of equipment .--- ~~... - 25 -e 2 eee eee eee Sees wee ee eee 1, 196, 200. 04 
Conducting transportation ...--..---+- -+-2+----- ---+ --- 2 2222 eo = 2 ---- 3, 112, 208. 48 
Goneraliexp onses seer anc cae so sae = se emt oe er eet ee ei ole an ance 527, 634. 89 
Maxegmndarentalscs aces ct zcesceeban ceses seeeeeeere es se ase cee eeeen 687, 509. 73 

MS GAIN Le ex vada tvsielenedegeenage le dae eer aomecae een ee eee 7, 154, 969. 13 
TDL Stas vasa civic aisieste eiatwtev aration Gone we Ooo hic Paes eee eee 2, 537, 866. 05 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


This company owns 2,172.90 miles of road, the main line extending 
from Ashland, Wis., to Portland, Oregon. It also leases 1,331 miles of 
branch lines, making a total of 3,465.10 miles owned and operated. 
The entire main line is laid with stéel rails, and 836 miles are ballasted 
with stone and gravel. 

During the year ending June 30, 1889, there was expended the sum of 
$1,184,949.20 in construction, $705,713.73 being on account of improving 
the old road, and $479,235.47 for building new roads. The expenditure 
for new equipment amounted to $319,598.32. The new rails laid during 
the year amounted to 9,860.13 tons of steel, at a cost of $304,542.09, 
and 1,946,020 cross-ties were put in the track at a cost of $588,305.42. 
The company has 877 miles of fencing of all kinds, and 2.8 miles of 
snow-sheds. 

The equipment owned consists of 396 locomotives, 357 of which are 
equipped with Westinghouse brakes; 13 dining, 33 sleeping, 135 pas- 
senger, 56 baggage, mail and express, 37 combination, and 16 officers’ 
cars, making a total of 290 cars in the passenger service, all of which 
are fitted with air-brakes and Miller platforms. In the freight service 
there are 4,918 box, 888 stock, 1,048 coal, 2,394 flat, 45 ferry and tank, 
71 refrigerator, 15 fruit and 270 caboose cars, making a total of 9,649 
cars in this service. In the road-repair service there are 141 cars. 

The number of acres of land received by this company from the Gov- 
ernment to June 30, 1889, was as follows: By patent, 1,031,031.78 ; by 
certificate, 20,196,262.16, making a total of 21,227,293.94 acres, of which 
7,107,864.86 have been sold. From these sales the company has received 
$24,820,509.97, and there are outstanding on account of time sales 
$5,119,147.44. 

The average price per acre for all sales to date is $3.89, the maximum 
price being $15, and the minimum price $1. 


Financial condition of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, June 30, 1889. 


LIABILITIUS. 
HUNSe MNO Tuy A Pe ONS sc ccopiscimer ee Seune seie ee eee Teen es $46, 943, 000. 00 
Otmertimadedydebte. 2... oss meee eee tenes cet ee eee one 36, 495, 500. 00 
Interestion funded debt, due'andiunpaid..!. 25. oos0 n.sees sees eee 125, 639, 42 
Interestion funded debt, accrued nob dwell oes ct cc ee cesecs oo ee ee oe 1, 822, 660. 00 
iRembal sve teem Cenuete tO UC Lema tect alt oot ente eee eee 375, 001. 08 
fenbllsy OGY ociats o Pog gab ona saa GAT O CSCS OGRE SER ONE BGe oadeuseoda 1, 975, 000, 00 
ACCOMOUSRPAY CULO Mes hice ems m ce cee me renee a ele eee atl ae meen 901, 578, 90 
Payerollesain divOuchens ar cicisccm nae Sosiecre sais eee ae ae eee hee 3, 016, 055, 21 
Due other companies on account of traffic. ......--..--.........--. 17, 328. 45 
SUSPense acCCOUMoA Dalam COmer wera meteso sure e ee eran etetha cen ere &8, 680. 69 


Land sales, applicable to sinking fund... -.--........--.. 00-00 -0-6 2, 008, 886. 19 
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Harnings investediin equipment. ..... sc. cued sewcue veveee s-velue $2, 205, 239. 29 

Kevennesinvestediansinkino” funds 2.) seweae. sot sceces coelcs ease 2, 494, 004. 26 

Total debt.......... ee Senor eeeme aut ot ARE 98, 468, 573. 49 

Beeps ia MO ere detec bates Sac ee est hase oloje'cs ody see tcnetcecs seus 86,172, 577. 91 

é ——_—. 

Novalstock and Gebtcscusacees Soh 2.eu sad eke as ct canes eee wel 184, 641, 151. 40 
ASSETS. 

Cosinatrondean Ubiischiles sea tee Melee sc coed Mane ecic wreee Lad Ue $150, 509, 466. 64 


RpeOh OG mp MCH eo 30 2 dates cutidy se sar hide ocdn ds davdetesasewela | CIRIOeL, Some bA 


Invested in branches and other property ..---. 202. -----+ sear coeeee 2, 579, 365. 00 
Pama controets, dima Gash ObO etn ssa Jes hec bk. -oa+ ee oeewawvp core bAnd 5, 119, 147, 44 
Fuel, material, and stores on hand ........--...----. shee ean etoaels 2, 206, 645, 67 
Casnvonshandivntnt. tanger ee ea ee ee erates Nats ae PN he hae eae 1, 933, 894. 22 
Company’s stocks and bonds owned by company.......--..--------- 25, 668. 55 
EL OGRE NCA DONS. <= Gest eco ebsatue dees U alocck one secs hee 3, 198, 945. 23 
MCE O AMC CUS ALA VCSEINONDS a: teen bees nen ede sect cn ence es 6, 768. 12 
Sinking fund in hands of trustees—comp\ny..-.....-.------- -nee ee 2, 494, 004. 26 
Heil SeKOcm ive OLOxscmt ysis ea tare es emi ee ee ee ree ey Ptme a ee Bee gs on 717, 142. 50 
ENC COMMESIUOCENVALDIO hee ea tc a nace ee eee ens bewuterutoaee 3, 841, 239. 50 
Due from other companies on account of traffic ...-.....-....------- 321, 406. 89 
Cash in hands of trustees applicable to cancellation of bonds. ..---. 334, 901. 67 
MDOURIE rom aaloae Shae eae Soe ee eno ue eee rote cls wack uate ee cees 185, 910, 181. 23 
COMPUT es, Ss Na eae lS Re eee ear aE Re, Sete 1, 269, 029. 83 
Revenues and expenditures for year ending June 30, 1889. 
REVENUES. 
DETAR RU ots age eS ASAE Ae SOE IC Se a ee are aes Sierras $19, 213, 264. 09 
- Dividends on stocks of other companies.......-.1.....--.----------- 205, 637. 59 
Interest'on bondsof other companies... .sl Jose. sede. be secee sk 4,175, 20 
Profits and interest on miscellaneous investments...--..-.--..------ 395,843. 34 | 
ieceiptis Oune lard départntent s. 76. secs eke as dpogss ee nena Gaerne 1, 585, 401. 86 
inppercstonisin kine: fund of com Patly—eee ele oa ntss ance ote ee gla Sein ola 4, 604. 40 
ents tl aeksvand Elion Alsen! scat cie dace duds ae een cece Aas 2138, 000. 12 
INCLoasOuMTTANGeG Ce Dhs seuss Seocae oes s Sade Soe oes be te cee cee coeite. 1, 830, 000. 00 
OPles OLBOCUNUMES OWED suo nie ses laase s peceale anaes ecie eels anes 1, 707, 641. 60 
Decrease of property acquired under decree of court by sales of land, 
CUO meet ads seas Suet ee FAO Sas Fee ous jaa creesewddsi Secensecten 1, 247, 014. 67 
MOtdaless assess wees os aoe ae Sosa Ate eee ae sat ae ce menaneesccee 26, 406, 582, 87 
EXPENDITURES. , 
Operating expenses ald taxes- +. -e--o4 pose eos - eqns <a eben adem eqsa $11, 921, 385, 89 
dixterest.0n) finat-morigage, DONdB ete c-c0 boa eect owe anu esen see opelaa 2, 753, 980. 50 
ANLCLEMTOULOUNOL TUMGCSC. CLOW U mami aclauan' os foig/a/eine\< saiiel> selma swat on air iem 2, 163, 852. Ah 
Rentals—tracks, terminals, and equipment .....-...----.----------- 2,220, 001. 27 
Improvements and equipment, Cour d’Alene Railway .....---.----- al, 400, 86 
Changing grade, Marshall, Mont ..---..--.---- -----------+--+--+--- 58, 330. 14 
Generalinterest and miscellaneous ..5-3..--------- o 2-5 ecccee saasee- 135 232. 52 
Sinking-fund requirements—company .-....------------+------+--0-- 742, 280. 52 
IN OWIMOONBULUCTIONSE Ee ot nc fas sca cere wa sinenisioces soe clnmes\embntice so << 1,184, 249. an 
ING ie COMM DIMEN bee mee amtbo nar: cae ctelinloe mate euler we soa de ae Fewale indies e i's 319, oe. 3 
Imerease in material and) supplies... .2- lis mes insu= sem bene esrsgn > robe 151, cet 
dxpenses of land departments: --- soacceecceve <9 uence nsncee ener -s-- hes 272. 12 
Branch lines, surveys and miscellaneous property -..--.-------.-- =44 22%, 603. 02 
Increase in cash in hands of trustees, applicable to the cancellation : 
COUR See rere aae = Mheitee icieiee sa Ake Sea wee tes cers LL des 120, 345. 13 
Macrease.in capthal shales vouaecsesee ath ctiseid ceelespie sane aeeaeses 4 316, 040. 26 
Land receipts credited to property account ...--. 222. ---+-------+--- 1, 029, 640. 56 
Macrcaco ii currentiliabiliticdse cane. ce) le eco We eu secs ap ease oy) LON OOeROS 
TOES eee Ae Ne TNE ULE oad wot od Bae a nekeb dione. 5's) MZO FAVE VOC ROU 
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Comparative statement of the earnings and expenses of the Northern Pacific Railroud 


Company. 
Difference. 
Year ending Year ending 
June 30, 18x9. | June 30, 1888. Increase an eoate 
ecrease. 
EARNINGS. 
TERR NGOY SAd anton Oo rORHBoDOROCCOOCNOLIGS $5, 824, 163.28 | $4, 577, 898.36 | Increase. ....| $1, 246, 264, 92 
Wich... Dasiewa acl acess oeslens on ein eiaiesar 12, 877, 837, 84 10, 426, 244.48 | Increase. 2, 451, 593. 36 
NIE oh et a ee A PERO nate se 443, 637. 17 399, 151. 64 | Increase. 44, 486, 13 
TOES CHES eionodeins sOeOOS ONG BDnOEATEAInOOeS 298, 170. 18 266, $09.60 | Increase. 31, 260. 58 
IMS COllaTeOUS pases ae deme en ese ar es 263, 658. 88 176, 123.00 | Increase. 87, 535, 08 
MO LA iets eae ratte cance s[erasiew vrewtelelpie mame! 19, 707, 467.95 | 15, 846,327.88 | Increase -...| 3, 861, 140.07 
EXPENSES. 
Conducting transportation....--..---- } 
Maintenance of Way..---+.--.tsese-+ \! 10, $64,268.96} &, 658, 981.52 | Increase..... 2, 205, 287. 44 
MEO TINO POWCLim aa innenee saci asl sr f y 
Maintenance df cars...-....-----..--- J 
General expenses and taxes .....--..--- 1, 321, 675. 55 30, 933. 87 | Increase. ---. 690, 741. 68 
pe Ee thee aaa We eh ~ 72, 185, 944.51 | 9, 289, 915.39 | Increase... 2, 896, 029. 12 
NGHOALNINGS 4 see sce. te ce canarearbne | 7,521,528.44 |} 6, 556,412.49 | Increase.....| 985, 110. 95 
Average miles operated ..........-..--- 8, 441. 42 3, 217.40 | Increase....- ie 224, 02 
HArniNe sper MIMO jaa vee ceaee aes slate $5, 726. 55 $4, 925.20 | Increase...-. $801. 35 
WIXPENSOS PSU MMOL a. newccieescaesniac sales 38, 540. 96 2, 887. 40 | Increase... .- 653. 56 
Netiearnings\ per naile! 2. nesncs+-+-- 2, 185,59 | 2, 037. 80 | Increase. -..- 147.79 
Percentage of expenses to earnings ...- ~~ 61.83 | 58, 62 | Increase..... e301 
OREGON AND CALIFORNIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 
The lines owned by this company are as follows: 
Miles. 
East Portland, Oregon, to California State line -......-..-...----- Sacooss esas eG i 
Portland, Oregon, to Corvallis..--... tos /eisde dials Salm fale chairs aise wie etaree emia meee 96.8 
Al Damien CtlON AON DANO Nees cine cee erisieae a os cine cteiee Sal cietie ote eine cine aerate 11.5 
SIUM StANC SPU) CLACKS eee ates oe ese cals ces ce Sowers cin Celene cin emma ieee ae ee mm ome 
otal ya. Bee ee ea ACO SERIE MAO oR at mmemnaeienic a ile Fi 


Seventy-two per cent. of the whole line is now laid with steel rails, 
weighing from 50 to 60 pounds per yard. Nearly 449 miles of the road 
have been ballasted with gravel and stone. 

The company has 49 locomotives, 40 being equipped with Westing- 
house air-brakes; 50 cars in passenger service, all equipped with West- 
inghouse air-brakes and Miller platforms and couplers; 726 freight cars, 
and 233 cars for road-repair service; 1 car for use of officers, and 4 
Pullman cars leased, 

By an agreement made by this company with the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company, which was ratified by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, the latter has secured control of this road and operates it as a 
continuous line between Portland, Oregon, and San Francisco, Cal. 

The company has received by patent from the Government 323,068.68 
acres of land, of which 269,442.88 have been sold. It has received from 
sales of land $541,650.33, and there are outstanding on account of time 
sales $394,226.58, of which the sum of $98,992.42 is interest. The aver- 
age price per acre for all sales to date was $2.64, while the average 
price for sales made during the year was $3.96, 
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Financial condition of the Oregon and California Railroad Company, June 30, 1889. 


; LIABILITIES. 
Hirst mortgage Ponds .o.ce. secace cee'rencn~ peste as Meats te sie te dys Ore sts $14, 246, 000. 00 
Mnteres} on same -.s.'.- 22.200... 25: Speier east pie e de Bp on cabana aS 1,170. 00 
Dinadendshinpardeee tse sscw'c seh le SAL en ia eh aan Da bteBy OR 
ENCCOUMLSIPAY ADL cae cae wae. eeecsis oe SSNS Se Sra ce at ete ne 334, 604. 87 
Income for redemption of bonds .:......---...-.<. PA eee Oe aC 72, 334. 32 
PE LORIN COD Caactsen cet aae coc se ee oe tse cats OS es Gh oly Asoan | aS GO ae Ry 2 
Capital stock ...... ys eke eR Aes Se MSE eR TAS eae red .---- 19,000, 000. 00 
Total stock and debt ..--.. ES rete Se eave | ana er 33, 656, 692. 42 
ASSETS. 
EvOaGs HUNGULOS, aNd SGUIpMentcace soc. ce ccs sas sessccccus scene ee ees 31, 127, 000. 00 
Ee dlecstanenOuner una Toad oa set ats oe eee eee ns ee ee 40, 078. 95 
Mc comuracts, land cash, ete 5... Seid. 54ccod. feb. -b4 edelnne ovis vo 302, 183. 91 
Sinking Pema 1s: andy Of PRUSTECS < <ncs act se malo odes aust coepbess 173, 462. 35 
HSBC COLAO sect cae ee Meee Seno ay ee Eph Das Se Rak eee t 1,570. 00 
IACCOUMGS|. Soca sss=e Mensa ME ee Se ee ere Se ESS Bg? 2, 048, 277.77 
WWOUDMesaence sence sacs RE ee ore cee ae ecainaciaestecte ae 33, 692, 572.98 
SU OME ee nore mas eee citrate ois Seach. fo cine sare ton doce teeta 35, 880. 56 
; 
Comparative statement of the earnings and expenses of the Oregon and California Railroad 
Company. 
Difference. 
moe ending | Year ending 
une 30, 1889. | June 30, 1888. | 
y Increase or 
decrease. Amount. 
eo ee ee 
EARNINGS. 
BSCS OUI OM ana ce ath ace bess sivies aicine obieic x aie $911, 609. 66 $636, 108. 35 | Increase ..... $275, 501. 31 
DENG Iie s-bosedrnocodaon sosen ees a0GEs 643, 613. 41 420, 700.90 | Increase ....- 222, 912, 51 
i GOL, 944. 41 46, 744.77 | Increase ..... 15, 199. 64 
EPEDRCSS=6 Uvecascaescaceece 27, 023. 34 26,195.03 | Increase ...-. 828. 31 
MGACCHANGOUSscnceccdassceece ss supesecns 3, 038. 27 23,176.77 | Increase -.-..- 19, 861. 50 
EROUAy een eee nie neS cs wana’ cleccee cele ak 687, 229. 09 1, 152, 925. 82 | Increase .-..- 534, 303. 27 
EXPENSES. : 
Maintenance of way and structures ..... 387, 229. 19 312, 014.39 | Increase ..... 25, 214. 80 
Maintenance of equipment.....-......-- 101, 094, 42 91, 432.69 | Increase -..--. j 9, 661. 73 
Conducting transportation.........----- 424, 757.33 368, $44.04 | Increase ..--. 55, 913. 29 
General expenses and taxes....... Secretar 154, 274, 74 112, 973.86 | Increase ...-. 41, 301. 38 
Sai ales ge i Gd chick scav inter sa 1, 017, 355. 68 835, 264.48 | Increase..... 132, 091. 20 
INGE OneMINeS eek. .eSccccsicksstamecvee 669, 873. 41 267, 661. 34 | Increase ..... 402, 212. 07 
Average miles operated.........---+--+- 461. 80 ~~ 448, 80 | Increase ..... 13.00 
ALOIS S: POMC pects ec siecieasee's wm se m= $3, 653. 59 $2, 568.90 | Increaso..... $1, 084. 69 
PKPCNSeS POL MUS) 2. cee wt wenn ane 2, 203. 02 1, 972.51 | Increase ..... 230. 51 
ING earnings Per miles. cen. oon sane 1, 450, 57 596. 39 | Increase ..--.- 854. 18 
Percentage of exponses to earnings..... 60. 29 76, 78. Decrease..... 16. 49 


ST. JOSEPH AND GRAND ISLAND RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The length of the main line of this road is 251.7 miles, with branch 
lines amounting to 202 miles, making a total of 453.7 miles operated. 
The entire main line is laid with steel rails. The ties are of white oak 
and ayerage 2,800 per mile, 
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The rolling stock comprises 26 locomotives, all of which are equipped 
with the Westinghouse brake, 11 passenger, 5 baggage, mail and express, 
and 1 officers’ car; making a totad of 17 cars in the passenger depart- 
ment, all of which are equipped with Westinghouse brakes and Miller 
platforms. The freight equipment embraces 454 box, 99 stock, 41 coal, 
43 flat, and 12 caboose cars; making a total of 649 cars in this depart- 
ment. 

The company does not report any operations of its land department, 
put reports of the General Land Office show that 462,573.24 acres of 
land have been certified or patented by the Government. 

The last report received from this company was that for the year 
ending December 31, 1888. 


Financial condition of the St. Joseph and Grand Island Railroad Company, December 31, 


1888. 
LIABILITIES. 

Pirst-moerteage bonds ..-2-- 2.22. --scce ances acemes ee ee= anne nano $6, 964, 000. 00 
Certificates for first-mortgage bonds, etc.-.--.------..+------------- 51, 344. 42 
Intereshon first-mortgace bonds)... - 20. ls. ce s.ccine se aces «eee eee 10, 520, 00 
Ophermundedsde bisse ees see eee eels cet ewe macs eee eee re ae 1, 673, 000. 00 
Certificates for second-mortgage bonds, ete..---..--..----..-------- 30, 382. 03 
Interest on funded debt, due and unpaid...-.......----.------------ 1, 400. 00 
Interest'on funded d bt, accrued moti due...-....--.-.-:.'.----.----- 70, 000. 00 
ay-CONs and) VOUCHERS wo.y ne avec ens ye oe suse Sis adic oa o)elale S-laeiotee as 200, 945. 53 
Due other companies on account of traffic...-...----.-...----------- 22, 693. 08 
NCCOUNUS PAYA Gee ens se octane Selle cate eats ei aern see eee 654, 664. 69 

SY VI eT SPS ate Rane ee ce ll ph deed es SST 9, 678, 949. 75 
Capitalustoc eaters cnasciecsack cle Sma ae doles aes bicnale theater. 4, 600, 000. 00 

Total stock and GIES oso Reet mobo sem ecoctar uuocady ODUaSaTOss ig 278, 949, 75 

@ ASSETS. 

Roaduixbures and equipment pe. air-con ee de sele< cee cece ace elmer 18, 230, 567. 88 
quipmentiand AmprovengeMb UNG sel aso de le) oe eee eee 9, 740. 82 
Hoelimaterial, and’storesion hand. ©. snes seon ese cica ne caleacaeccee 25, 722. 61 
Stocks'and-honds owned by company ..--.. aa. << -<e. nate ceen cose 468, 500. 00 
Due from other companies and individuals ,...-.......--.:.--.----- 44, 73x. 09 
PINIS FECOLVA DIC ye han cee: saya acl ac oat amiate kdioce rs coisa steeenyaeeern aes 471, 380. 20 

WoLalPasSets erro owen a ae piecing sists reece eet eeeceie eee aee 14, 250, 649. 60 

NOEL Niece ey ace Oe ee ake to enteane nee meee 28, 300. 15 


Revenues and Expenditures for the year 1885. 


- : REVENUES. 
DUONG ican nncinaacienicwas pe cela he Santee ee aa eaeeie an cae eee ae ee eee IO RRL aT 
Interest on Dongs ‘owned! 215 2s cote ice een aan cae 2 see ae eee eae i 2, ee ne 
Discoumifand Anteregh: cess teen Anos es wee a Ne ee eee eae rik 56L, 39 
MiSceULANe OLS INC OMCmims aa eLepE oe sieach een ae aoe eae ateimee eemiee eee 140, 917. 46 
HOTA swine c ane Heats fale tds ole a cee at aie Se ote Gene See nee ere 1, 155, 748,57 
EXPENDITURES. 


MCHA CRRCUSES Ss 7 vhawaissac .ce- drwe gar cie Gee ee onan tnabase tae 732, 748, 57 
INGCERESuLOM TS C-MOTtTACS DOM ea) cee eee eee ee = mae 420; 000. 00 
Beer , 000. 


INC Wa COM ShRUCTION state ac.25 saa. tert e ete eee ee ee eee 20, 880, 04 
INewrequinpmments ser reece eee ent GaP 4a nat Sen we seeks a8 sia pete 700.00 
Orgamizatiom exeuses) ©. ho lsss.2 ce bes acd vue ee ee ee ye as 4, 081. 53 
Old constrngion dj astelle... nce aot oon alk aeeee eet Le ee "240, 52 
Potel Petal Xe. 25 00cch. Searcy tae Re ie 1, 177, 250. 66 
DetOR lean tid vine « sug tiaea apa eee eet 21, 502. 09 


/ 
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ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN AND SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The number of miles owned and operated by this company is 1,208, 
being 490 miles from St. Louis, Mo., to Texarkana, Ark., and 718 miles 
of branch lines. In addition to this there are 10 miles of second track 
and 266 miles of sidings, making in all 1,484 miles of tracks, 890 of 
which are laid with steel rails of 52 to 76 pounds per yard. New 
Steel rails were laid to the amount of 3,482 tons, at an expense of 
$122,409; there were put in the track 500,300 new ties of oak, costing, 
with labor of laying, $171,620. The ballasting has been increased 20 
miles and some additions made to fencing. 

The rolling stock consists of 172 locomotives, 110 of which have West- 
inghouse brakes; 111 cars in passenger service, all except 10 being 
equipped with Westinghouse train brakes and Miller couplers and 
platforms; 4,642 freight cars and 38 cars in road-repair service. 

This company has received from the Government 1,327,704.86 acres 
of land, of which it has sold 598,725.98, and still holds 728,978.88 acres. 
The cash receipts from all sales to date amount to $1,856,199.34 and 
there are outstanding on account of time sales $492,684.49, of which the 
sum of $65,047.99 is interest. 


Financial condition of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway Company, June 


30, 1889. 
LIABILITIES. 

MACUL OG eee Kee na soak dak wesc one ee Fae aia Foss Gece aed sew ean hem ses $39, 516, 547. 91 
Interest on same due and, uncalled fori. sce. sec en. cet se ence recs ces 38, 874. 75 
ImceresuOn same Acorued, NOt CUeyisd.. -tawes wees cones ees petasniing = 697, 554. 25 
PNG IMTS py UC s a temiviels aivisietae ein g te denis semis wie Saisie aeiectn ate a1 2, 226, 980. 61 
MotalideDtivepia-s .tenselmec--ssacse seb oes secee ag wine esas ROP aS 42, 479, 957. 52 
(CO RMINGR GIROGS, 5 seo se ROCIO COP SOA BEG OUND OAINE net 5pc DOSES BAUpOmOGUEE 26, 758, 250. 00 
Pouaanocke aNaulend son seweca sca seslacscenahelideccs ances secees 68, 238, 207. 52 

ASSETS. 
Road, fixtures;-and equipment ,..--- 22.2. sec ene os wines wns ene conten 58, 336, 749. 86 
Real estate ..---- FESO 68 458.5 Gon SRO nOMn CUA nwORO DO EnEEds Doobonesue 537, 284.72 
Land contracts, land cash, ete ....-..----..-----° eR eal bree aae 2, 323, 466. 38 
(Omela, Ol MeN en tébeosesee cusomodo SSns aosanecesos SUube doch Saud oser 328, 883. 47 
Stocks and bonds owned by company ..-.-..-..-. 12. -22- cece en nees 8, 398, 885. 72 
Ma aAtiepalOneaGCOllls OLvsUT VOVGea scar sesuwran sa ames cman eineie aoe 32, 047.79 
Accounts receivable (due from sundry railroads and individuals) -.-. 1, 846, 079. 42 
UNO WA eASRCUS eas ske cis beaten nace weaved pws aseihe ree rae nae . 71, 803, 397. 36 
SWIQ CITES: oo ace S6 Aden HODDES Oacode Basu SSE eo RAEH SoU meSonne Sooo cons 3, 065, 189. 84 


Revenues and expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1889, 


REVENUES. 
rni $8, 390, 277. 63 
Earnings -.-.<--- ---- 22 eee eee ene nee ee eee cee ce cert eee eee $0, 300, 274 
Profits ‘on stocks and bonds of other COMP ANTES elesta= ae ne jaar = 19, 854. op 
Sundry amounts .... 22. 202 2-0-0 enon nee ene tee ene eee eee 31,714. 38 
italics come eee ees a ce Sake ome © snes e Seb Ram cen ed an aniciae 8, 441, 847. 11. 
EXPENDITURES. 

i 5,496, 993. 73 
Operating expenses -... 22. eco es 2a ne wae wen ween wane teen ee eet enee 5 , 993. 73 
Teriaiast re dR ANS PTE o AIT ORS Seuyacrt aye ee IMs on eam me tn yay a a2 404, 868. 46 
Interest on other debts .. 002. 6 ee cnn ee ene een ne tee cones canes 3, 514. 03 
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Wixpeuse of traffic association.---.---------- BOD aIaRS saatn elt cree arne $5, 780.21 

xtetained by United States on account of land grant..-.-----.------- 11, 899. 8 

Discount and premium...-...---------++ + 2-222 - 2-2 ener Nie satelot ame 66, Baz. 92 

Sudan amo S stem sere « aiawieie elle a mere =e Pe Mee eee eisicls = aelate oe = saci 87, 395. 99 
Motal\ seas sera = anE EES oe deans eeee ee Bee cisep esos Bees creee 8, 076, 805. 19 
Surplus....-. wale nese wee ata w bid eitaheere Woeecu ease oneciseoe seeie 365, 041. 92 


Comparative statement of the earnings and expenses of the St. Louis, Lron Mountain and 
Southern Railway Company. 


Difference. 
Year ending | Year ending 
June 30,1889. | June 30, 18382. : 
’ ’ Increase or 
decrease. Amount. 
EARNINGS. 

Passenecr $1, 694,183.71 | $1, 595, 229.86 | Increase-..-. $98, 953. 85 
TAGGING oecaacese 6, 052, 100.62 | 5, 928, 019.17 | Increase.---. 124, 081. 45 
WGN otek oeune bene 195, 900. 67 191, 844,29 | Inereuse.-... 4, 056. 38 
Express..-. 196. 696. 85 177, 101.86 | Increase..--. 19, 594.99 
Miscellaneous.....-.----- Hon autaa’s deeuist ee 251, 395. 78 206, 976.76 | Increase--.-. 44, 419. 02 
Totaleeeeees We ee es ENE pitas, Sah 8, 390,277.63 | 8,099,171.94| Increase ....| 291, 105. 69 

= = , a> = 2 — ——— — ——— 

EXPENSES, 
Conducting trausportation.........-.--- 2, 091, 858. 06 1, 832, 741. 84 | Increaso-.... 259, 116. 22 
Maintenance of Way ---.-2<.-s-c-s cece 1, 098, 203. 99 1, 120, 930. 73 | Decrease .... 22, 726. 74 
MiotimelpOnelaesoseene Tasneate= ss celecee 1, 482, 661. 28 1, 354, 769.26 | Increase..... 127, 892. 02 
Maintenance Of Cars... 6. -\\essere oncce- 885, 169, 96, 389, 101. 09 | Decrease. .... 2,931.13 
General expenses and taxes..........--- 194, 418. 10 155, 805.10 | Increase ..... 38, 613. 00 
Potalees. <= Ap SSDOOS Penh eeeneeaainei 5, 253, 311. 39 4, 858, 348.02 | Increase ..--. 399, 963. 37 
Net oarnin passe eters nae armen ee 3,136, 966.24 | 3, 245, 823.92 | Decrease..... 108, 857. 68 
Average miles operated......---.-.----- 1, 196. 00 ay 145.00 | Increase .....| 51. 00 
Earnings per milo.....---sse2+eeeseeeee: $7, 015. 28 $7, 073.51 | Decrease....- $58, 23 
HHIXPERSCS PERI O ne coals atlanta es cleiaesic soit 4, 392. 40 4,288.73 | Increase ..... : 153. 67 
Net earnings per mile.......... bie Del evatarate 2, 622. 88 2, 884.78 “Decrease. ne x 211. 90 
Percentage of expenses to earnings ..--. 62. 61 59.92 | Increase ..... 2. 69 
| 


ST. LOUIS AND SAN’FRANCISCO RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The main line of this road extends from St. Louis to Seneca, Mo., 
a distance of 326.25 miles, It also operates 1,003.19 miles of branch 
lines, making a total of 1,329.47 miles of road operated. 

During the year ending dune 30, 1889, the company laid 2,311.11 tons 
of steel rails, at a cost of $76,718.76, and 476,586 cross-ties, at a cost of 
5 Q a ) 
$113,851.56, 

The rolling stock consists of 171 locomotives, 117 passenger cars, & 
one-half interest in 8 sleeping cars, 2,006 box cars, 1,051 stock ears, 
1,668 coal cars, 39 flat cars, 50 refrigerator cars, 60 short mining cars, 
and 98 caboose cars. It also has 170 cars in road-repair service, 

The following statements show the financial condition of the eom- 
pany June 30, 1889: 


Financial condition of the St. Lowis and San Francisco Railway Company, June 30, 1839, 


LIABILITIES. 
BiTsh-morirace DOR Cs ema st ase eelcse eee seen ene San p31, 75 
Interest on same, due and accrued ........---..<-.-.-. PRR ER es te pts a its 
Interest on funded debt, accrued, not due...........---...-... Reais: 214) 905. 83 


, 
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ALC COUDUS PaVvMlOmssnes sec aeeea tesco tcc PoaSeoe RRORC TOOT SOB o Res $674, 405, 73 
Pay-rolls and youchers............ Gnu ssaosS Sodan onEse's Ee Sere. 611, 811. 24 
Total debt....:..2--- Breech 4. Bipeghes ia-o-"l ot had pans "34, 123, 899. 80 
Capibalistockessssca 7. +-.s5 SUOAbG HE oSbonaorEe wigale eislemiets heer: 30, 000, 800. 00 
Potalistockand dept 225 .ctss. sec ccs ea ane Srapars manne cient aie sere 64, 123, 899. 80 
ASSETS. ah 
ROCs itunes mame guUipmMOn licwemac nc cass vss ecioe coe cee ee so eueeeeee 57, 622, 713. 53 
Fuel, material, and stores on hand ..... Soviets Seeker coaetectin ae eens 173, 605. 09 
WasiMOMMAN epee Nees oes oa saciecap-Coskas acl tesc Rise Sie cinerea ae eters 396, 114, 48 
Company’s stocks and bonds owned by company ......-...--- Dee ses 3, 640, 700. 00 
OEnoTyS VO CK GAM ONO ODS ate nea pace ueiot ane occe. sees ce ace oe ence 1, 123 ee 08 
Miscellaneous mmvestinents. e-.temclecideceecisocsis sea ceases oho oees 62, 25 258. 13 
PSUS SLE Gen ale Sates scene a fa MEI I oie heesine a sien ve ee cece nes, pil OBO AOL ONO 
BNC COMMUSME COMVE DLO tale Sem atin eerste “einem cites cisttencioaiects ate sss eS 241, 784. 05 
Due from cther companies on account of traffic 1... 2... s-cecececcce, 140. 994. 00 
MObalassebSews ones cots se iajate Siete, Scie sees BSCR OO REC ED Win Lay Hey alt 
StuplUste ss cece s secre otacidiach coda btiocnondinbtne Codd Geno yooe lauemdEss 3, 115, 638. 51 
Revenues and expenditures, 
REVENUES. 
Farnings -.....-- eee ie itt ars Mince sey Saito cel cine nae oecajenie aes $0, 807, 175, 75 
Wividends:om stocks Of other COMpanies: ss..ccc.cs- ese «ce oces Se ciedes 106. 48 
EnperesOnybondsiGl OUNER COMMPAMIOS sae — nese aeons 2 eye at 280. 00 
Interest and profits on miscellaneous investments....... wastes sects e eee LAT IOSROA 
POU ere ecunse see cers o Sines eras sS8os6 Vawetscissineie sae e mean 6, 948, 726. 17 
~ EXPENDITURES. . 
Operating expenses, rentals, taxes, and improvements .-........---- 4,094, 344, 03 
Interest on other funded debt, and sinking oe SBA St ao pe ue saesiee 2, 037, 071. 96 
Dividends, 7 per cent. on first preferred and 44 on proterred: osc. ee 765, 000, 00 


6, 896, 415, 99 99 


52, 31 310. 18 


ERO Pal ene er cie ferent aie oe <i ees hcien sw One ne role cee ein solo ioe aa seles 


Surplus 


Comparative statement of the earnings and expenses of the St. Louis and San Francisco Rail- 
way Company. 


Difference. 


Year ending 
June 30, 1888. 


Year ending 


June 30, 1889. Increase or 


decrease. Amount, 
BARNINGS, 
IDSEROD OCD: : Aono na Roc oeEcECO Doe Mou SouEs $1, 269, 947.84 | $1, 297,591.18 | Decrease..... $27, 643. 34 
Freight. Be IIe coalesce Pista som ide dae dance 4, 029, 284, (016 4, 265, 370.57 | Deerease...-.. 236, 086. 51 
WIG Bea aoe SBOE ne eee Aa Ccene 139, 073, 57 129, 454.53 | Increase ...-. 9, 619, 04. 
Express 135, 960. 05 144, 699,01 | Decrease...- 8, 738. 96 
Miscellaneous 232, 910. 23 184, 161.91 | Increase ..--. 48, 748. 32 
Total 5, 807, 175. 75 6, 021, 277.20 | Decrease...-- 214, 101. 45 


EXPENSES. 


Conducting transportation....-.....---- 
Maintenance of way 
Motive power 
Maintenance of cars 
General expenses and taxcs 


INGhEATOINGS come sie is iiciein/wlsieleeie o=!e\sicelvinicis 


Average miles operated.....-.....-..--. 


Maminegs Pex MIC. eanemelersce sso 
Expenses per milo -.--...--.--.--------- 


Net earnings per AiiloMvece emer rae aen osc 


Percentage of expenses to earnings..--, 


3, 720, 663.24 | 8, 420, 261.62 | Increaso ..... 300, 301. 62 
2, 086, 512.51 | 2, €00, 915. 58 | Decrease...-. 514, 403. 07 
1, 329.13 ae a mee 79. 84 

$4, 369.15 $4,819.75 | Decreaso....-| $450, 60 

2, 799. 32 2, 787. 84 | Increase -.--. 61. 48 
1,509.83} 2,081.91 | Decreaso...... 512,08 

64, 07 56. 80 ference esate re 7.27 
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ST. PAUL AND DULUTH RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The main line of this company extends from St. Paul to Duluth, 
Minn., a distance of 155 miles. It also owns 28.50 miles and leases 64 
miles of branch lines, making a total of 247.50 miles operated. More 
than one half of the road is ballasted. with gravel, and 211 miles are 
laid with steel rails. 

During the year ending June 30, 1889, there were placed in the track 
969 tons of steel rails, at a cost of $12,917.97, and 95,737 cross-ties, at a 
cost of $16,617.19. 

The rolling-stock consists of 70 locomotives, 21 of which are equipped 
with Westinghouse brakes; 61 cars in the passenger service, all equipped 
with Westinghouse brakes and Miller platforms, and 2,432 cars in the 
freight service. 

The number of acres of land received by patent from the Government 
was 815,482.75, and from the State of Minnesota 655,753.71, making a 
total of 1,471,236.46 acres. ‘here had been sold 397,436.76 acres, the 
total receipts from all sales amounting to $1,492,295.43, and there are 
outstanding on account of time sales $201,015.84. 

The following statement shows the financial condition of the com- 
pany June 30, 1889: | 


Financial condition of the St. Paul and Duluth Railroad Company June 30, 1889. 


LIABILITIES. 2 
First-mortgage bonds ..--..... GOSOD SE CSSS one SEO DSSoccUUSO ONMmeS cme $1, 000, 000. 00 
SOCouGd-MotuSAee DONO Sleisiee elses eel aera acietase = se eae eels sialsesieie ees 2, 000, 000. 00 
lniteresh onusame, accrued, nou due). -sss- sss eeceeeee ee sees one seen 45, 833.33 
Other tunded debinc cs sccwwerec cacicup seme et eee ee csmpae ce ccecics sees 710, 000. 00 
IniferesbhOnysamMeyaccrued, NOb CUCna. sities satin = melanins eats ee ieeise ase 8, 333. 33 
IDiniGeiokyorayienGls NMOh GY Saoacaoous wsogsn beeeoo vse o5.ceasse Soon Seos 107, 290. 00 
PACCOUMES Pama LON. sat o's tance) cisalajeissictsia slo setalate ete nein tes ales etereini tae irae 68, 514. 78 
Payeroustand VOuchers csesseccusubertcememinr ss sciones ac ecic en emaia tee 138, 136. 76 
Shia AST AONAYeIS) WMO AIRS) Soa feGar obacide Ant oo seeee ack saa Ssaesase 85, 767. 79 
SLALOMROASMEL, (CaXOS) waster cits steric thw serena ene omretcie ei tae ne te eee erne 15, 129. 41 
Deferred land and stumpage receipts. ..- 2. -.---2.se2e. --2-e esse se 211, 984. 43 
Land and stumpage income expended prior to July 1, 1888, in con- 
struction, improvements, and betterments ......-....----.--.----- 788, 566. 40 
TOUAMCG DDE mec cetam cielalcae erceineia cise cleie ates eisiaiayeteeee meee nee 5 556. 
CENTURIES IOYELS aateco conse an SbSonte bashed chores aodaodeaan Agee GaSe 10, as 118 FH 
otalkstockandGobblecesuves ccs ened bests ceo ec eee ee eee 15, 216, 674, 34 
ASSETS. 
Odd iI<tUres andegurpmonbewce. secc= er eeeacaes eee ale er eee eee 12, 735, 098. 65 
Manducontracks;plandiGash ebCmccewe seas necee eerste enero eee ; 56. 512. 48 
Huei anaverialiand stores) onvhandtes.eueseesees seca eee see eee 103, 795, 48 
(CE Srn, re eee eas eam OER Das Nan ROY (SRR EO 319, 685. 85 
OnhemperockstandsbOndS.. <2 sencenccdecceste seeecctecreree Crome oe 1, 272) 693. 22 
MiscollaneousiiivestMmenisu. cots sts cee cs ee se teee ec cemee Ceaisecn tae "159, 675. 87 
ORNEELAC COMM US tata sie c ee ane cite coe eco Coe meee acme elas eee 6, 682. 17 
Sinking fund in hands of trustees company ......--...-.--.---.----- 85, 767. 79 
Polke pDelte Diohimbne.G «cbs v4 cava Aan aly yc te Cece ee ne 155, 471. 95 
Mevianie renewable nike cts vhs" ebe ( vee pide dace. ce Sa ue 147, 835. 04 
Dve from other companies on account of traffic.........--..222 2.6. 65: 190. 08 
Cash in hands of assistant treasurer for payment of dividend, No. 15. 107, 290, 00 
Total a88@t8 2. cues sewn acces cows sues vain cucccecccesccsshnecces 15,216,598, 58 
Deficift..vocs seeue i haaDawnarmnrende soe aNebedre sees telaoae cette 75.76 
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Revenues and expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1889, 


REVENUES. 

PPO lors een Senses hho 052 he «od suede Sandee ks bees oe ckaseuls $1, 406, 865. 74 
Receipts of the land department... .-. 2.22.5 .. cece ecw en see ees cone ce 131, 507. 66 
Rental Minnesota, St. Croix and Wisconsin, leaserecceeseuulee: 2 eae ns 15, 000. 00 
Rental Duluth and Iron Range Railroad, lease...--...22.. .--eee wane 450. 00 
Depot facilities furnished Duluth and Iron Range Railroad........-. 1, 356. 00 
Premium on second-mortgage bonds...--. ..csc- seen cone note weee cee 10, 875. 00 
TI CONO GRECOLVC Uwe y eet ee aes ois oem aac co cmecadcne SER o Lehn cco be esas 6, 860. 56 

Amount allowed by Stillwater and St. Paul Railroad for expenditures 

made prior to January 1, 1889, which had been charged by St. Paul 
and Duluth Railroad to operating expense ...............-.------- 15, 470. 07 
pLOtalena wrote se hats cence toa occa eac mentee toes ue.e 1, 588, 385. 03 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating expenses (including taxes and rentals) ...........+--.ee0. $1,131, 283.76 
oneneshom HTst-morigage DOndS. 252s. Jonc+ seo sew ccc nesses haces 50, 000. 00 
Unteresh.on,second-mortgage bonds 32.2 2~ ese sec eae woos ees ees eees 69, 701. 65 
Heres ONO LUO Ce Oise a saeco aele ae pete odaaie ei aine tay cae oe oe eee 19, 294.19 
Dividends: No. 14, declared December, -1888.......----<.---c- «40-0 187, 750. 50 
Dindendee Needs, Ceclared. JULY, L6CO a. seek ecns snmieranatstieassctes 107, 290. 00 
Pxpenses or tae landideparbment):.- <2.) 0. s.c- oem sees cote deems 19, 911.19 
Expense account, second mortgage bonds.....----...2..----.-.----- 3, 229, 50 
TWNIHH Os 5, Aeupcoed conc ledect Io060ub5c0 pece eEeetuencencesorcaer 1, 588, 460. '79 
TOS SCR Aeneenod os¢ age SoC ead ene LOSE SECE) HaeSeS. GS oUSeaCecd asnas 75.76 


Statement of the earnings and expenses of the St. Paul and Duluth Railroad Company for 
the year ending June 30, 1889. 


EARNINGS. 
IPAM SOn (IE) 5c eeceoomOns GoOGSoSOS6O0 Cbason Ga0q 9oacomccaTeL $395, 232, 42 
TIGI@MID sioGecee. 6oes0e cose ot0es sScaaiBeeR Scuncdcess Gadrre 963, 929. 06 
IMG cee ocihego CE OSTIDOS Ce Gott BDSG AnGove DoSbecmoueSEubne 18, 174. 08 
DEEDES «. Gocedenchocecoc0d se Sandins sonra Scea nocache sans V7 99T 71 
PM atGe rE aANOOUIS eiteseieie! = etslalaeeetelelar= ee lelele eieir eieinie taisie'ei=iel= vielen 11, 538. 47 
NOt stsece pe USAC. COO SHG BAMOOU tIdDOS GodeeD OqUEdSU LINED sarsacbocK $1, 406, 865. 74 
EXPENSES. 
Maintenance of way and structures ...--...-----.-.----- 209, 393. 01 
MET GOnaneorOL CCUlPIMOMU Janae -lelsia/ae = wlele ella) eine = cis 152, 648, 22 
Conducting transportation ....-....--..-----.----- ------ 526, 0:24, 99 
Generaliexpenses|and taxes <2. 2s ee lec e se sacew neve ee- 164, 327. 52 
Morales eeral sen ale asias sie viacmccnint ic /< nw ai@alets lad ble Sac kiemucaras 1, 052, 393, 74 
Borplusse-<-- --.- Seas aoa cioleta st sis siaepeiwialeingie Siareie/e dinleie minus adios stethleeiora 354, 472. 00 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND MANITOBA RAILWAY COMPANY. 
This company operates 3,024.44 miles of road, the main line extend- 
ing from St. Paul to St. Vincent and Neche, Minn., connecting with 
lines running into Winnipeg, Manitoba, and westerly from Grand 
Forks, Dak., to Great Falls, Mont., with a connection to Helena, Mont. 
It also has numerous branches which act as important feeders to the 
mainline. The entire main line is laid with steel rails. { 
By purchase and consolidation this company acquired the lines 
of the First Division St. Pauland Pacific Railroad and the St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad Companies, and also certain lands granted to the 


\ 
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State of Minnesota to aid in the construction of a railroad through the 
route traversed by these lines. The total grant of lands to this com- 
pany amounts to 3,848,000 acres, and there have been patented and 
certified for patent 3,156,433.62 acres. The quantity disposed of and 
‘the receipts are not furnished. ; : 
The equipment comprises 240 locomotives, 30 sleeping, 92 first-class, 
8 emigrant, 55 baggage, mail and express, 22. combination, and 3 other 
cars, making a total of 210 in the passenger department, and 5,179 box, 
528 stock, 1,953 flat, and 156 caboose cars, making a total of 7,816 cars 
in the freight department. There are also 135 cars used in road-repair 
service. 
The last report received from this company was that for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1888. 


Financial condition of the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway Company June 


30, 1888. 
LIABILITIES. 

First-mortgage bonds and other funded debt......-..-.---.----.---- $55, 283, 943. 80 
Interest on funded debt, accriledjmot due. 2 ees co oe ne wie ee = 200, 093. 33 
Moxes MOLY Obl PAY D1 Oe oaietce em eule lorie smi’ = cine swe = simile! ale = 'ole eles ae 148, 144, 93 
Shinlikiaés TW bees -oowcocer cecceG oes dan Soa6us beBSSs 79bS5S6 0cIooSo poedes 181, 216. 64 
nnd dor renemalsand ACG ONS seecicle< ease oceseleaa\aen mete cee 1, 045, 037. 95 
MOtalidebuvecscesicwes tocesicise cee at ce leas =o cle aiclescaicme aretatccre 56, 858, 436. 65 
(CARO EIA BQO Re Sac csacrs pb5500 CO6CSE Sooo HoUE cebecd nooa Osco BdSSoS onde 20, 000, 000. 00 
MOralStockuandideD baaee selec sects sees ciecicciec eaten e ecient 76, 858, 436. 65 

ASSETS. 
TROWGL ibe unveRL Chad Gamo oaeeso Soccer GomoodAeSee seme UeSHenHoNe 72,233, Gl2n73 
Huelmaterial, and stores onvhand!. seco aecice ea ce stents sees geass 0y7/ 
CASINO IVAMNE iain Gods 6k nedobn Bhob SONOS UCOn BaSOboose. ss Heerneages eos T, Loe) 10d sey 
Stocksiand bondsiowmned! Dy COMpPaNyia- = <- scisete selswisineiiseies feisioeersie 3, 609, 703. 41 
MMURCELLATICOUS BIN WEStIMONUS 5.2m sornn cen <hisiatclatn ac oc spines a raterretenety alee 1, 309, 341. 49 
Total assets....- CS EGHG SS SO50 BOOEAD CnMmOS oSdEse SaaasenacaGeod 79, 832, 251. 97 
Peto 8 De nog schnneohobacgubocdu eos saan bSaOcoScasiato 7558 HOOE aoc eiane 2, 973, 815. 32 


Tevenues and expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1888, 


REVENUES. 
AMIN OStne se tim wicaia cle Seles ante cio. we se oe ue eae eres ee et ee ae eee $9, 561, 905. 51 
Interest.on miscellaneous investments .-..-......css---+---+-e+--- ee 450,758. 89 
RecenpisrOmphe dandudeparimenterss secs ace csesne soe sere eee 271, 938. 6g 
Amount realized from sale of bonds issued...........-...--0-- 2-2 -0-- 12, 298, 967. 00 
ING HIG eCLease Onlother assetsa- ss, meoer seco ete ee seen 563, 289, 03 
Salelorumberands; non landsorant see een eee see ee een eee 22) 398. 90 
Unexpended balance of improvement fund ...-.......2. .0ee weenee cess 21, O92 T 32 
Increase of liabilities not current (undue taxes) ....-. Beene eee 68, 900. 50 
OUR coobeb. andocnsocede docbod oop So source nomaced ToOnOO ceeds Goad 23, 254, 250. 84 
EXPENDITURES. 
Operating expensed and taxes <..2)-2is50 1-5 seolmmbeabeneenc see nee mean 5, 419, 98 
Interest on fusmedisebbs. 25, .c te atet ccs. apenas ann 2,793, 71, 3 
Reduction of fanded debts. /on sc. utgtsch es gen seen ee eee ae ” 300, 000. 00 
ING Wr, CONSTRUCU ON peratete suet eee eels eee eee eer eee meee patel, 8, 225, 637. 69 
INesycenuipmenteeeenn sees eects eeae wl ewwinleieisinininisintdie clare aintate tore tefemeeee 1, 464, 127.59 


Dividends; -c:tnescesc esta eee eee met alles e Gre fre siapele Gintefas tints a cece ce aeere mene 1, 200, 000, 00 
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ReGupitien HnrGhased Sete ta Ae. Yes bead Uh suse edt vevinspe Vices sbressass $1, 727, 930. 18 
Oiberpropertiesspunchased pence. a. hacen ene men foe ees cee s 1, 830, #85, 90 
Promiure onsvonds wedecmed) ccc «.-.6- << 6-cviacccctektes alloc 15, 000. 00 

PLO Lal Ware meern sae cite Oala aarti sels wie SoS SMe Wee ER Ge dates ce Pek 22,977,319, 42 
DUnD use taeen tee ec scisemelt ere Sac ae Sasso sede ose mewee erate cictetnts 276, 931. 42 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA. 


The mileage of this company June 30, 1889, was— 


Miles 
Mam lines Alcalde to Yuma, and branches!:.22 22.42 220s --o2 wso~ -Gacee ccee) 952) 87 
Coast division, San Francisco to Santa Margarita, and branches......--... 304, 71 
ROL Auaeratise eee wie ns Seo eee Ne atecis to Seite JIS te cena ecb eee ae 1, 257. 58 


» Many improvements have been made during the year in station 
buildings, bridges, and side tracks. The extensions made to main line 
and branches, amount in all to over 200 miles. 

The rolling stock owned December 31, 1888, was 223 locomotives, 291 
ears in passenger service, 5,091 cars in freight service, and 58 cars used 
in road-repair department. 

The number of acres of land for which patents had been issued by 
the Government to December 31, 1885, was 1,230,075.38, of which 
1,207,932.13 had been sold. The amount of cash received from sales ot 
land to that date was $5,959,264.21, and there was then outstanding on 
account of time sales $3,264,410.25, of which $79,069.73 was interest. 

The last report received from this company was for the year ending 
December 31, 1888. 


Financial condition of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company (of California) June 30, 


1889 
LIABILITIES. 
Maret NOLL PAC OLDONGS sans clesslem ele siaaecles omnia wl) <leista efaine see $43, 794, 500. 00 
NCCOUNES PAV Al Ociaciee ac ween inl eicieininini~iclwiwsie! lm miwiniai sieinieaie) mvs mi-ln)niciwiwi= 1, 682, 966, 53 
Yrustees, land-grant mortgage .......-- ARtinke Boas bUcEDSconolnosES 468, 383, 86 
(Sriniknioyer TTWANGIS) TORR YET RS eooe CASH EGaCcOO HES EEApcd mea ICIdO rans 78, 048. 65 
INOUE GWE) Wis- os ce Ses cen S505 Son aon opeSESse pen pasoeerousenonS 46, 023, 899. 04 
Capital stock: 222. see. some co ccce ceive «506 -mwisienmwine <aice sincicws* 59, 726, 800. 00 


Mot GnbOC ky AM Ose DUee plement rises ina cel sa aisle we estes colon be <<a LUDNCOUSOOORUA 


ASSBTS. 

RGR MixhULOS AMG CGUIPMENE. cc ciwecieinecceiwe ce eve evee serie neismicic= 111, 589, 770, 51 
Land contracts, livers! GIN, CUO Aaeeshoodcous cpeduetoccdd sceccesacesa 3, O24, 994. 63 
(Crgivam ln@iGlIWSS. sec6 See 2865 Gace Gees ae aero eaeionon Seenobe ceCOsroe 324, 559. 41 
Company’s stocks and bonds owned by sompany: Bae ce tahoe sae ee 39, 000. 00 
Sinking funds in hands of trustees. .--. ---.---- -----+ +--+ ++ ee ee ones 74, 062. 51 
Bills and accounts receivables... -2. .seccs veewae were cersccconseesecs 542. 97 

Mo paasseustmte me acts ats = scletle losetee cine atom ce incvicw ale ciclaiele® e/ 115, 852, 930. 03 

SURPLUS. 

Income from land sales for redemption of bonds....-. $9, 114, 878. 49 
Incometor sinkinio>funds.s--6-\-scleceos ss <ts-eoe oan 847, 678. 65 
Goners lan Comer seas teees eels eat t cts ease as = ees 139, 673. 85 

Sgt ER AC al Oe ae a hae dees 10, 102, 230. 99 
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Company. 
Difference. 
Year ending Year ending : 
June 30, 1889. | June 30, 1888. nerease or : 
‘ decrease. Amount. 
EARNINGS. 
| 
Passeng6r 2252.0 cneduevsesssensicoevsn $3, 129, 824.19 | $2, 999, 371. 40 | Increase. .-.. $130, 452.79. 
TORE Ragsoaner op aaMeeeanecenrrarcestSm sc 4, 717, 976. 81 5, 513, 570. 39 | Decrease ---. 795, 593. 58_ 
EL eae tee So erae cia he ciate ae Ora ren rere 120, 810, 04 116, 321.14 | Increase..... 4, 488. 90 
IBbSjO RSE Seon cae arooASDoOeABEEQaSasEded 93, 823. 83 99, 728. 80 | Decrease .«.-- 5, 904. 97 
NESCOMANCOUS soc arw co sem eesti cee a a= esa. 460, 546.17 141, 739. 47 | Increase. .-.. 318, 806. 70 
MOtail Po aacin's ves sre slec cota acters: 8, 522, 981. 04 8, 870,731.20 | Decrease ---. 347, 750. 16 
EXPENSES. ; 
Maintenance of way and structures ...-; 1, 669, 975. 80 1, 479, 172.60 | Increase..-.-. 190, 803. 20 
Maintenance of equipment ..--.-....... 836, 992. 37 681, 803. 28 | Increase. .--. 155, 189. 09 
Conducting transportation.....-.....--. 3, 021, 591. 44 8, 291, 536. 04 | Deerease --.. 269, 944. 60” 
General expenses and taxes. ..-......-.+ 634, 578, 23 610, 258. 46 | Increase..... 24, 319. 77 
EL Oba eer mscta sean atasn emis cete 6, 163, 187. 84 6, 062, 770. 38 | Increase. .--- 100, 367. 46 
INGb ONPG Stoancervatawecssnsidavsascane , 209, 8438. 20 2, 807, 960.82 | Decrease .-.. 448, 117. 62 
Average miles operated..............-.- 1, 240. 82 1, 090. 35 | Increase-. -- , 150. 47 
Warnings per mile -- > $6, 868. 82 $8, 135. 67 | Decrease .... $1, 266. 85 
Expenses per mile...... 4, 966. 98 5, 560. 39 | Decrease ..-. 593. 41 
Net earnings per mile. ......---....2500- 1, 901. 84 2, 575.28 | Decrease .-.. 673. 44 
Percentage of expenses to earnings...-. 72.31 | 68, 35 Increase. . aa 3. 96 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The thirteenth section of the act approved March 3, 1871, entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Texas Pacific Railroad Company, and to aid 
in the construction of its road, and for other purposes” (16 Stat., 573), 
provides : - 

Src. 13, That the president of the company shall annually, by the first day of July, 
make a report and file it with the Secretary of the Interior, which report shall be 
under oath, exhibiting the financial situation of the company, the amount of money 
received and expended, and the number miles of road constructed each year; and 
farther, the names and residences of the stockholders, of the directors, and of all 
other officers of the company, the amount of stock subscribed, and the amount thereof 
actually paid in, a description of the lines of road surveyed and fixed upon for con- 
struction. the amount received from passengers and for freight, respectively, on the 
road, a statement of the expenses of said road and its fixtures, and a true statement 
of the indebtedness of said company and the various kinds thereof, 

The last report of this company, under the foregoing provision of 
law, was for the year ending June 30, 1886. 


CONCLUSION. 


The report of the railroad engineer is submitted herewith as Appen- 
dix No. 1, and gives full information as tothe physical condition of the 
several railroads inspected by him. 

Numerous requests having been addressed to this Bureau for copies of 
the laws relating to the railroads coming under its jurisdiction, I have 
caused a compilation to be made of the principal acts relating to the 
Bones and land-grant railroads, and submit it herewith as Appendix 
No. 2. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

eee H. A. TAYLOR, 

Hon. Joun W. NoBie, 5 Commissioner, 


Secretary of the Interior, 


, 
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REPORT OF RAILROAD ENGINEER. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE COMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS, 
Washington, November 1, 1889. 

Sir: E have the honor to submit the following report of the inspection of railroads 
coming under the supervision of this Bureau, made during the months of July, Au- 
gust, and September of the present year, and embracing the following roads: Union 
Pacific, Central Pacific, Sioux City and Pacific, Central Branch Union Pacific, North- 
ern Pacific, Oregon and California, St. Paul and Duluth, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis and Omaha, Burlington and Missouri River, in Nebraska, and Southern Pacitic 
of California. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


The inspections of the main line from Omaha, Nebr., to Ogden, Utah, and the Chey- 
enne Division between Cheyenne and Denver, were made in August, in company with 
the division officers, by whose attention and courtesy full opportunities were given 
for examining the track, buildings, and equipment. 

The mileage operated June 30, 1839, was: 


Miles. 

mon Paciie Mat liNnOt ace coos. eens soaan eaek cawue gudecaseschacensace, 22) dy 0408 
ROR TGAGNE NT VASLON, Wan ne coins ae dsinee ass ces alee cedanees Shlain ie aeraceels aelreaee 642. 94 
Heaven worth Branch .... .o0s-cecese mSteeca de sigs ne dsiedeins seese. qanecasses 31, 93 
Cheyenne Division ..~--. see. s-ee ss cnee ee ee ee eens cone ee eee cee eee eee eee 106, 08 
EGGH ONTOS AGING a apis see annae Samia ake an skR Siacdcnae Bawescc cents tae cdOokeae 
Austiiary lines operated and controlled <<<. -a<e cena s-c-0- -- os ac s+ seecen- 3) 000,04 
Total of Union Pacific system -........ ERbEnAuveles tbe dines eeaccieeee a CUONee 


This shows a small increase during the year made by completing the Union Pacifie, 
Lincoln and Colorado Railway in Kansas, which added 130,91 miles, and by building 
from Louisville, Colo., to coal mines, 3,28 miles. 

The renewals of rails and ties have been so made that the track is kept in excel- 
lent condition. Upon the Union Division 123.5 miles of new steel and 20 miles of 
iron rails have been laid. Upon the auxiliary lines 69.2 miles of steel and 56.25 of 
iron have been nsed. Many additions have been made to side-tracks between Omaha 
and Ogden, amounting to 153,222 feet, and between Denver and Cheyenne to 3,467 
feet. 

New fences to the extent of over 75 miles have also been -built upon these two 
divisions, and a commencement made to relay some of the track with 75-pound rails, 
about 20 miles of it being in use June 30, 1889. For renewals and repairs upon the 
whole system 1,446,222 ties have been used, of which more than one-third are of 
oak. Only a small amount of ballasting was done during the year. 

At Omaha and Council Bluffs new sidings and connecting tracks of 10,984 feet 
length have been laid; a depot built at Thirteenth street, Omaha; an addition made 
to the oil-house at Omaha, and some new tools put into the machiné-shop. At South 
Omaha the enlargement of sidings amounts to 10,060 feet. New passing tracks have 
been laid at Millard, Thurston, and Elkhorn. 

The new buildings recently put up at several stations show that the company is 
desirous of pleasing its customers by providing for their use commodious depot build- 
ings that have some arenitectural merit and solidity, in place of the very plain 
wooden boxes at first constructed. 

At Valley there is a very neat stone and brick passenger house, brick engine and 
pump house, and elevated coal chute; the yard has been newly arranged and 5,580 
teet of sidings put down, At Central City new stock-yards have been built. Colum- 
bus has an excellent stene and brick passenger house and well arranged yard. 

Grand Island has a new twenty-five stall brick engine-house, elevated coal chute 
of forty pockets, good clinker-pit, stone-shops for car and smith work, well arranged 
oil-house with large under-ground tanks, sand-houtse, and new sidings and spurs 
amounting to 14,860 feet. At Shelton and Gibbon new stoek-yards have been built 
and sidings laid to the extent of 2,855 feet. . At Kearney new sidings have been laid 
3,608 feet in length. At Overton anew depot has been built. At North Plattethe yard 
has been put in excellent order; new coal chute of thirty-two pockets, a clinker-pit 
and track scale have been put in, besides a large addition to side-tracks, equaling 
6,634 lineal feet. The engine-house, shops, and yard show careful superintendence, 

At Sidney the engine-house has been enlarged; new coal chute of twenty pockets 
built, and 1,185 feet of new sidings laid ; the yard and buildings are in good order, 
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Cheyenne has been greatly improved by. changes in the yard tracks and erection of 
new buildings. A large passenger house has been built of pink and white Colorado 
sandstone, giving abundant room for the division offices, and with wide platforms 
level with the track makes a most excellent improvement over the former building. 
A new machine-shop of brick wide enough for eight tracks and a brick smith shop are 
now under construction, and new sidings of 9,865 feet length are already laid; these 
improvements will make Cheyenne a very convenient division terminus. At Dana new 
coal mines have been opened; houses for the miners, and buildings for the working 
machinery nearly finished ; machinery and fixtures well advanced, and 1,920 feet of 
sidings laid; the company expects to begin moving coal from this mine before Decem- 
ber next. For the Hopkins and Van Dyke mines, new sidings and spur tracks have 
been laid to the extent of 20,661 feet. 

At Rawlins the passenger house and hotel are of good size; the engine-house has 
twenty stalls; smith and machine-shop are of stone, good oil-house ; all these build- 
ings are in good condition. Green River station has been improved by new coal 
chutes, building a stone pump-house, putting in a large steam-pump, and laying 17 
miles of 6-inch iron pipe leading to Rock Springs, which gives a good supply of ex- 
cellent water for that station; the side-tracks have been extended 21,674 feet. At 
Rock Springs new track to the extent of 15,221 feet has been laid and new buildings 
with heavy machinery are well under way, which are intended to greatly increase 
the output of coal from these mines. : 

At Evanston new sidings have been laid to coal chutes and electric light-house, 
amounting to 3,666 feet, and new coal chute built. 

At Almy new mine pump, boiler and pump house have been built for No. 7 mine, 
and tracks extended 7,569 feet, making a. great improvement in the facilities for 
handling coal. New pump-houses have been built at Aurora and Medicine Bow, and 
new pipe-lines, tanks, and pump-houses at Granger and Church Buttes. 

At Ogden a thorough change has been made by the removal of the old buiid- 
ings and many of the tracks, changing the location of main track and sidings, 
laying 4,210 feet new tracks, erecting a handsome two-story building of brick and 
stone, with commodious rooms for the railway offices and the hotel department, put- 
ting up new frei¢ht-house and large addition to the ice-house. ‘This work was done 
by the Ogden Union Railway and Depot Company, capital stock being $300,000, which 
is equally divided between the Central and Union Pacific Railway Companies. 

Between Denver and Cheyenne a new track-scale was put in at Greeley ; watch- 
man’s house on section No. 1; 3,467 feet new sidings at Brighton and Irondale; about 
1 mile of cinder ballast and 10 miles new fencing. The track isin good condition, 
but no renewal of rails has been made during the year. 
eae road-bed, track, bridges, and buildings generally have been kept in good con- 

ition. 
KANSAS DIVISION. 


The inspection was made in August, in company with the superintendent and 
other officers of the division, who rendered every facility for the examination. 

The road-bed, track, and buildings have been well kept up to the standard of a 
first-class western road, very considerable expenditures having been made for build- 
ings, bridges, and track materials, as wellas for new steel rails of 75-pound weight to 
replace the 52 and 60-pound rails that were found to be too light for the business of 
some parts of the road. 

The expenditures for the principal improvements made in the year ending 
30, 1889, amount to $254,600, as follows: Ten trestle bridges eohnalel $6,268 ee 
bridges replaced by iron-plate girders, $10,171; one trestle replaced by iron pipes 
and earth embankment, and three bridges replaced by stone arches and earth filling 
$11,726; 70 miles of track relaid with 75-pound steel rails, viz, 2 miles between 
ee pa vee epee and Cease, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Junction, 
an miles between Topeka and Fort Riley. Cost af ing i 
sca Sa ene ~p y after deducting value of rails 

New stone passenger-house at Lawrence: Dimensions, 42 by 153 feet - 
pleted, $25,000 i. changes in station buildings at Watkins, 767 Witaiecn eee 
wardsville station, $909; new fencing at various places on the road, $5 517. The ex- 
penditures for new sidings at Edwardsville, Newman, and Fall Leaf amounts to $4,865. 


The lines of railway now operated are as follows: . 
Kansas City, Mo., to Denver, Colo..... PEE SIE, ors B55 seeeetee bee 
DUN CUOMO yRHONe ON CONC a Kan Sears tac eset tees eae anne eam nL ee ee eae ; 70 
Lawrenceburgh to Belleville, Kans ...-.. 22. --s0cecece eee Tastee Fa 17 
SolomonwowBelourmMCansc etaes alee wee eet ee on ne ee eee ek imei area: 57 


é 
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Tho Chicago, Kansas and Nebraska branch of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacifte 
Railway, recently put in operation between St. Joseph, Mo., and Colorado Springs, 
Coio., makes connections with the Kansas division at Colby, Kans., and Limon, Colo., 
the latter being a new station 89 miles from Denver by this road and 149 miles by the 
Chicago, Kansas and Nebraska and the Denver and Rio Grande lines. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The inspection was made in August and September of the main line between 
Ogden and San Francisco, passing over the whole of the subsidized road via Sacra- 
mento, Lathrop, and Niles to San José; also from Lathrop to Goshen, not subsi- 
dized, and from Roseville Junction to the State line of Oregon, for which lands have 
been granted by the United States. 

The total length of lines belonging to this company and operated by the Southern 
Pacitic Company was, June 30, 1889, 1,360.28 miles, of which 860.66 were subsidized 
by United States bonds and lands, and 296.5 miles, between Roseville Junction, on 
the main line, and the Oregon State line, by lands only. 

There have been many improvements made upon this road during the past year, 
the principal being these: 

Ogden, a new machine-shop was built, and changes made in sidings to conform 
with the lines of the new yard, as arranged in connection with the Union Pacific 
Railway. 

Alta, a 50,000-gallon water-tank, 3,000 feet of 3-inch water-pipe and 577 feet of 
spur track were added. ; : 

Blue Creek, a new turn-table was put in; at Banta, a new combination passenger 
and freight house was built to replace one burned in April, 1888. Battle Mountain, 
a pump-house and coal platform were built. Blue Cafion, a small freight-house was 
put up; 1,500 feet of 3-inch pipe laid to replace former 2-inch pipe, and 1,654 feet 
added to side tracks. Black Butte is a new station, a turn-table and 1,464 feet siding 
were put in. At Coles, a small house, 17 by 38 feet, was built. Carlin, a new shop, 
and oil house, 24 by 28 feet, were put up. Clipper Gap, new 50,000 gallon tank and 
539 feet of spur track put in. 

At Cascade, new telegraph office and 346 feet spur track were added, and at Clark 
telegraph office was built. Cantara, a new station on the Shasta division, has 1,366 
feet siding. Califa, a new station on the Visalia division, has 1,407 feet of spur track. 
At Cressid, a new station on Truckee division, 2,010 feet of side track was laid. An 
addition, 12 by 25 feet, was made to the passenger house at Deeth. Decoto, 16 by 18 
feet, added to the passenger-house. Dunsmuir, track scale was put in and sidings in- 
creased 1,080 feet. / ‘ 

At Ensign a new combination passenger and freight-house, 16 by 30 feet, was built, 
Fresno, extensive changes are being made here; the freight-house is to be moved. 
new passenger-house being built, the sidings considerably lengthened, and the num- 
ber increased; the freight-house will be 32 by 415 feet, and the passenger 36 by 116 
feet. Gold Run, coal platform was extended. Gazelle, new combination passenger 
and freight-house was built, stock corrals enlarged, and 1,818 feet of siding laid. 
Hot Springs, new turn-table, engine-house, coal platform, and sand-house were built 
and sidings extended 1,172 feet. Haywards, a new corral has been built. Herndon, 
new 50,000-gallon tank built, well dug, and pumping engine set up. 

At Kelton, new coal platform 16 by 67 feet has been built, and the water supply 
increased by laying 10,580 feet of 2-inch pipe from a new spring. Matlin, a new 
telegraph office and turn-table built. Niles, 50,000-gallon tank built and 1,446 feet of 
new siding laid. Redding, a large two-story building for passenger business and 
hotel purposes has been built, the main house being 32 by 144 feet, with two wings 
25 by 84 feet and 25 by 46 feet. Rocklin, new 50,000-gailon tank built and new pipe 
line laid from Loomis. Stockton, new water-tank and water columns were erected. 

At Sacramento extensive additions were made to the shops, comprising new machine 
and pattern shop 75 by 189 feet; paint-shop extension 91 by 18) feet; extension of 
machine-shop 96 by 112 feet; addition to boiler-shop 90 by 160 feet ; addition to 
bolt and nut shop 24 by 53 feet; added to hammer and spring shop 21 by 39 be 
car shop extension 90 by 96 feet. These buildings are all well constructed of Lure 
and iron, and are well supplied with excellent modern tools and machinery costae 
as per inventory nearly $90,000; making this a very complete establishment we : 
fitted for doing nearly every kind of work required for the railway and steamers 0} 
this company. 

The Sane platform at the passenger-house has been removed and 12,879 pis 
feet of, bituminous rock pavement laid initsplace. A baggage-room, 19 by 21 feet, has 
been added to the passenger-house, and a new fruit shed built. i ith 60 

A great improvement has been made in the yard-tracks by relaying them wi - 
pound steel rails taken from the main line. : : oe k laid 

Terrace, engineer’s bunk-house has been built ind 1,493 feet of side track lai . 
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Winnemucca, new store-house, 22 by 42 feet, and passenger-house, 25 by 76 feet, were 
built to replace burnt house. White Plains, new turn-table and telegraph office. 
Oakland Wharf, new freight-house was built, and 9,801 feet of track laid, beside tracks 
extended in the yard 8,432 feet, and large additions to the wharf. San Francisco, 2 
new freight-houses are under construction, one 60 by 540 feet, the other 75 by 684 feet. 

New sidings and extensions have been made at a number of other stations amount- 
ing to 33,153 feet and the yards in San Francisco and Oakland improved by relaying 
sidings with 60-pound steel rails that were taken from the Sacramento division. A lit- 
tle more than one-half of the road is ballasted with stone and gravel; for renewals 
251,596 ties were used. Upon the Sacramento division 2,692 miles of new 76-pound 
steel rails were laid to replace 60-pound steel rails considerably worn; 63.28 miles on 
other divisions have been relaid with 50 and 61.5-pound steel to replace 43.57 miles 
of iron and 19,71 miles of lighter steel. , 

New fences have been built, amounting to 37.35 miles. At Ogden and Carlin small 
additions have been made to the shop tools. At Terrace the new tools and machinery 
put in this year amount to over $20,000, Some of the snow-sheds that have been 
burned will not be renewed at present. Extensive repairs have been made upon the 
others, and 2,840 linear feet new sheds have been built. 

Bridge work has received much attention, renewals having been made of 4,288 
linear feet of trestles. At Alameda Creek four spans of 80 feet each were substituted 
for ten truss-girder spans of 32 feet each. / One span of 51 feet was renewed at Ante- 
lope Creek; one span of 165 feet and one of 150.5 feet renewed at Tuolumne River, 
and two spans of 129 feet each renewed at Merced River. The abutment and 60-foot , 
span, destroyed by washout at Castle Creek bridge, were replaced by stone abutment 
and 100-feet span of iron. The road-bed, track, buildings, and fixtures, as well as 
the bridges, have been maintained in good condition, and the rolling-stock also is 
generally in excellent order. d 

The road between Oakland and Port Costa has been greatly improved since last 
year by completing the double-track system, and making ample provision for passing 
the numerous trains which come upon this part of the road from various directions. 
The track is not only well laid and ballasted, but the curves are well eased at the 
tangents with elevation so arranged that quite often, even at a speed of 40 miles 
per hour, there is no perceptible change of motion in passing from tangent to curve. 
This system of laying out curves will be used throughout the whole road wherever it 
can be done without unnecessary expense. 


SIOUX CITY AND PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Inspection was made in August, in company with the general superintendent, the 
road-bed, track, buildings, and equipment being foundin good condition, A number 
of trestles have been filled with earth, cast-iron pipes being used for water-way, and 
the track has been much improved since last year. The length of road is the same as 
last year, 107.42 miles. 

A new passenger house of brick has been built at'Sioux City, dimensions 40 by 150 

feet, with wide platforms around it and yard quite well graded. At Missouri Valley 
three new stalls of wood have been added to the engine-house; an excellent iron 
turn-table has been put in in place of the former wooden one; smith-shop has been built 
of brick; also a large shop of wood for car repairs and painters’ use, and quite a num- 
ber of good tools put in the machine and carpenter shops. , 
' There were still 18 miles of 56-pound iron rails in the track June 30, but steel rails 
were on hand to replace these, so that before the close of this year the whole track 
will be laid with 60-pound steel, using a heavy 34-inch angle plate for the joints; 
22,153 new ties of white oak and cedar were put in the track, and the sidings in- 
ereased to 26.55 miles total length. . 

The roiling-stock consists of 12 locomotives, 5 of which have Westinghouse brakes; 
there are 14 carsin passenger service, all equipped with the Westinghouse brakes and 
Miller platforms and couplers; in freight and road repair service are 172 cars. 


CENTRAL BRANCH UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


This road, with the branch lines connected with it, is leased and operated by the 
Missouri Pacific Railway Company. It is located in a fine farming country for the 
business of which other railways are close competitors. 3 7 

The mileage on June 30, 1389, was: 


Miles, 


Atchison to Waterville, Kams., owned... --..cc-c- ciec caeesccece acon 100 
Waterville to Lenora, Kans,, leased... -...s2-eneesneeicic tone wee caxeegh eens 193 
Greenleaf to Washington, Kans., leased...... nem biti Galkiduk Sidhe ee ene ere 7 
Yuma to: Warwick; Kans.) Leased in cuss oabase ncbeten clove ube bowie, MOGI EE ee St 
Downs to Aljony Mans., Leased). cece vekidw cys puke eee ols eneiue Seratet = 98 
Jamestown to Burr Oak, Kans., leased... -..ceenncevce sndineacnccunun pe gees 34 


Potalos. Mexwer cess ae ah aati on Ook aera 


meee ne caw n ne een ne nw eee manne nnne OCG 
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This inspection, which was made in August in company with the superintendent, 
was confined to the portion from Atchison to Waterville, Kans., 100 miles in length, 
which was aided by United States bonds. The road-bed and track were found to be 
in fairly good condition, forty thousand oak ties having been provided for renewals 
in this year, which, with the new split switches to replace many of the stubs, will 
make the track better than it was last year. The main track is now laid with steel 
throughout, the weight used being 52 and 56 pounds per yard.’ The sidings have 
been increased during the year to a total of 27.8 miles. 

Very little ballasting has been done since last year, there being now 39 miles of 
stone, 33 miles of gravel and cinder, and 28 miles filled with ordinary soil. The 
fencing has been somewhat increased, and generally kept in order. The bridges and 
trestles are also in fair condition. 

The rolling-stock appears to be fairly kept up, and consists of 35 locomotives, 12 of 
which have Westinghouse air and 5 have steam brakes; 23 cars in the passenger 
service are equipped with Westinghouse brakes and Miller platforms and couplers; 
531 cars are in freight service, and 161 cars of all kinds in road-repairservice. 

There has been a new smith-shop built at Atchison, but no other changes made at 
the shops, except, perhaps, a few more leaks in roofs of engine and machine shops, of 
which there were too many last year. 

The union depot at Atchison, which is now being constructed, will be a better and 
more convenient structure than the former building, which was burned nearly two 
years ago. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


This road was passed over in September on the regular train, as there was not suffi- 
cient time to make the usual inspection. The road-bed, track, and’ equipment appear 
to be kept in very good condition, and material improvements made in the station 
buildings at many places. 

The mileage June 30, 1889, was: 


Miles. 

Ashland, Wis., to Portland, Oregon, via Tacoma..---..-------.-----+eceees 2,117.6 
Pasco, Washb., to Wallula, Wash...-.-.-----.------ 2-0 enone wo ctsle ws sna nee 16.5 
Northern Pacific Junction to Duluth, Minn., one-half owned..----..-- be cate 23.5 
Between Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Mimn......--..-.--..--.. chine wsleaes Beh 
WO TES DUT UOMO OROGRLO More cee ee cee pica e ohne ce peace he ome de cere eeceesdaccs 3.6 
Water-front lines at Tacoma, Wash........---- eee hae t bee oem meee neces 4.0 

RGnaleOwModsce sc ac ste es aces ee ook peeee Per ef at 3 2,172.9 
Leased lines; thirty-one in number -..---o- --pecnece ree cons ceewes eowener res Ly) 2de. 2 

Total owned and operated ...-...-----..--- Bree eens ees Seba Gncis 3, 465. 1 


There are now 386.4 miles of siding and double track on the main line and 206 
miles upon the leased lines, making total length of all tracks 4,057. 5 miles, of which 
83 per cent. is laid with steel rails of 35 to 80 pounds per yard, and 17 per cent. of 
iron weighing 35 to 56 pounds; 9,860 tons of new steel rails and 1,946,020 cross-ties 
were put into the track during the year. 

The total amount of fencing is now 877 miles. Very little ballasting has been done 
during the year. The rolling-stock owned consists of 396 locomotives, of which 357 
have the Westinghouse brakes. There are 200 cars of all kinds used in passenger 
service, all equipped with Westinghouse train brakes, Miller platiorms and couplers; 
n freight service are ¥,649 cars of all kinds, of which 4,176 have train brakes ; for 
road repairs and other purposes there are 1,405 cars. : 

The improvements being made at Portland by the Terminal Company, of which a 
small part is now in use, are designed to be of great benefit to the roads interested. 

At Tacoma there has been a large expenditure made by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company to increase the track room and wharf front, which heretofore has been 
very much cramped. . The bridges, coal bunkers, and fuel stations have been much 
improved. The fall of a small part of the roof of the Stampede tunnel caused some 
delay to trains and a large expenditure for repairs. The tunnel is now well lighted 
by electricity, but repairs are not yet finished, although the trains pass through 
without delay. 


Branch lines under construction. 


Milos. 
Jamestown and Northern extension, Minnewaukon to Leeds, Dak.-...-------- 18 
Northern Pacific and Montana, Canon House to Butte, Mont .-...-..---------. 70 
Northern Pacific and Montana, Sappington to Pony and Red Bluff, Mont ..+... 30 
Northern Pacific and Montana, Boulder to Elkhorn, Mont ----...---.--------- _20 


Northern Pacific and Montana, Missoula westward. ....26---c--cecseeeeteee--- 105 
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Miles. 

Coeur d’Alene Railway and Navigation Company, Mullen, Idaho, eastward ..-. 10 
Central Washington, Davenport to Almira, Wash ..---..----.-----+-+----+---- 46 
Hor aS) Bese SeAPR REP BOE C Sco SHosopmndce caemeppepoiaacaes Gact- bop. 299 


More than two-thirds of this will be completed during 1889, and the remainder 
about June 30, 1890. 


OREGON AND CALIFORNIA RAILROAD. 


This road was inspected in September, in company th the superintendent and 
ther officers of the road, passing only over the main line from the State line of Cali- 
fornia to Portland, Oregon. Material improvement has been made in the condition 
of the track, as well as in the bridges, and to some extent in the road-bed and other 
parts of the property, the principal items of which are enumerated below: 
The mileage reported December 31, 1888, was: 


Miles 

East Portland, Oregon, to California State line .......----.-.--------------- 367.1 
Portland, Oregon, to Corvallis, west side division ....-...---.- pols miata cererere 96.8 
Albany: Junction to Lebanon .----- -s.c. seseee == -nm woes cece ne cence scene eee 11.5 
TUL TEM NNO aes omseSs obesoonococe docorie odonne conces conc es oeacen 475, 4 
Length of sidings and spur tracks .. <6... <cnsewsc ewe cews secre === -= == 42.3 
Motalleno thro alietre Chests tse) sere = eeteretes oteletsetaletc fete a aelees atea aye ee ietete ated 517.7 


There are now in the track 373.8 miles of steel rails, weighing from 50 to 60 pounds 
per yard, and 143.9 miles of iron rails of 35 to 56 pounds, the 35-pound rails being laid 
upon the Lebanon branch, where traffic is very light. Nearly 31 miles of steel rails 
and 185,000 ties were placed in the track and 31.8 miles well ballasted with gravel. 

In addition to renewals of trestle-work, the truss bridges have been improved by 
erecting two spans of 150 feet each at Molalla River, one of 150-feet span at Santiam 
River, one draw-span over the Willamette, near Harrisburg, and one span of 150 feet 
at Rogue River bridge. At Ashland a commodious passenger house and hotel has 
been built; at Glendale a two-story passenger house and other improvements in the 
yard and water supply. At several places additions have been made to the fencing, 
smaller buildings, ice-houses, and tanks rendered necessary by the increase of busi- 
ness since the road was connected with the Central Pacific. 

The property is in very good condition throughout, the track and equipment show- 
ing that good care and judgment have been used in making the improvements. 

The transfer by ferry is still kept up between Portland and the terminus at East 
Portland, no agreement having yet been made by which this company can obtain 
he use of the Willamette River bridge and the new station grounds on the Portland 
side. 


ST. PAUL AND DULUTH RAILROAD. 


Inspection was made in July, in company with the general manager, passing over 
the new line between Thomson and West Superior, which was built for the purpose 
of avoiding the steep grades and sharp curves of the old line between Thomson and 
Duluth, which was built along the north bank of the St. Louis River. 

The length of road operated by this company is 247.5 miles. 


Miles. 

SimeculcorDuluathy oiinn:. (owed) srecsesteceee eee e eee te eet eae 155 
Rush City, Minn., to Grantsburg, Wis. (owned) .........2-.- .---+-2-----e- 17 
Sandstone Junction to Sandstone, Minn, (owned) ..........-..----------eeee 5 
Northern Pacific Junction to Cloquet, Minn. (owned) ..........------ eee eee 6.5 
East Minneapolis to White Bear, Minn. (leased). ...-.....--.----.--ces cane ne 1305 
Stillwater to White Bear, Minn. (leased) ........ PARA Scum ise etna iia a 1255 
Wyomingsstowaylor balls; Minn. (eased) —.c.s se scn saunas secene cb onmennnee 20.5 
Thomson, Minn., to West Superior, Wis. (leased) ...... ...2-..----0 00 eee ee 17.5 

Length ob main line ..25-2-sec.,.n02 2, ote <i ee 247.5" 
PCCONCMUT AC Meeemre ce rce nc efeac cs mteer le accae ts te Gene Sere oe eee ee eee 7.9 
SHOOT iad sisco oSdbino 4956 SNSdnk Oboe oc be BSS5K OHeEb EN Saud SSaseEeecsMeoscemen 79. 95 

Totallenothiot all tira cls pec wocicnsteissincics ccieces esac ements 334, 95 


of which 211 miles are laid with American steel rails, weighing 56 to 70 pounds per 
yard, the remainder being of American iron—50 to 56 pounds. Cross-ties are of oak, 
pine, and tamarack, averaging 2,750 per mile. There are 131 miles of track ballasted 
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with gravel. The rolling-stock consists of 70 locomotives, 3 of which have Eames’ 
vacuum and 20 have the Westinghouse brake. In passenger service there are 59 cars, 
all of which are equipped with Westinghouse brakes and Miller platforms and coup- 
lers. In freight service are 2,438 cars, and 167 cars of all kinds used in road-repair 
service. 
_ Under the new management there has been a great improvement made in many 
' parts of the road. 

Between St. Paul and White Bear the alignment has been changed and gradients 
reduced, resulting in tangents replacing the former series of curves, while 15 feet per 
mile gradients are used in place of 67 fect on the old location. 

The new line between Thomson and West Superior, leased from the Duluth Short 
Line Railway, having lighter gradients and much less curvature, can be operated at’ 
less cost than the former line, and gives a good connection with the railways at Su- 
perior, securing excellent terminal facilities at that rapidly growing city. 

There have been four iron bridges put up to replace wood and combination struct- 
ures; a new freight-house has been built at West Duluth; a passenger house at Sand- 
stone; new passenger and a freight-house at Grantsburg. These improvements are of 
a substantial sature, and must tend towards a more economical working of the trains 
and reduction of transportation expenses. 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND OMAHA RAILWAY. 


Inspection was made in July of the portions of this road between Elroy, Wis., and 
St. Paul, Minn.; Hudson, Wis., and Duluth, Minn.; St. Paul, Minn., and Omaha, 
Nebr., and the branch from Coburn Junction to Ponco, Nebr., in company with the 
general superintendent and his assistants, who courteously furnished all facilities 
needed for the examination. : 

The road-bed, track, and buildings have been kept in good order, and in an im- 
proving condition generally. The mileage now operated is 1,394, of which 1,324 
miles are owned and 70 miles leased or controlled. These lines extend from the 
junction with the Chicago and Northwestern Railway at Elroy, Wis., to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Sioux City, and Omaha; from Eau Claire, Wis., to Superior and Duluth, 
Minn. ; from Hudson to Ashland and Bayfield, Wis., with a number of branches tray- 
ersing a very good country for nearly the entire length of the road. 

Renewals of rails and ties have been made to the extent of 91 miles of steel rails of 
64 and 65 pounds per yard, with 34-inch heavy angle plates, and over 250,000 ties, 
about 30 per cent. being of oak, the remainder of pine and tamarack. 

Some ballasting has been done, and preparations made for putting a crushing- 
machine at work to make stone-ballast for covering the sand upon some portions of 
the road where the dust is very troublesome, 

The bridge over the Mississippi River at St. Paul is now completely rebuilt, one- 

. half having been done last year and the remainder in 1889. New station buildings 
have been put up at Augusta and Lake Chrystal. Snow fences have been increased 
and 60 miles of wire fence putgup. Two iron bridges were built to replace wooden 
structures and split switches adopted to replace the stubs, and an excellent improve- 
ment made by using heavy 34-inch angle-plates with the new steel rails in place of 
the short plates that have proved insufficient to hold the joints firmly. 

The construction of the high iron bridge over the Missouri River, at Sioux City, 
has made a great improvement over the former transfer by ferry. The length of 
bridge and approaches on both sides of the river is about 4 miles. The bridge seems 
to be well constructed for the heavy traffic that will pass over it, but the connections 
upon the Iowa side do not appear to be arranged for a convenient and economical 
transfer of cars between the railway lines and the bridge track. This work was put 
in use December 5, 1888. ; 

§ The rolling-stock is kept in very good condition, and consists of 235 locomotives, 


' 155 cars in passenger service, 7,682 used for freight, and 23 cars for road-repair use. 
BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD IN NEBRASICA. 


The inspection was made in August of that portion of the subsidized road between 
{Kenesaw and Plattsmouth, which is operated as part of the main line vetween Den- 
ver and Chicago. The remainder of the subsidized road from Kenesaw westward to 
Kearney, where it connects with the main line of the Union Pacific Railway, has but 
a small traffic and is kept only in moderately fair condition; but the main line has 
received good attention and is kept in excellent working order. iy 
The mileage reported as being in operation June 30, 1889, amounts to 2,782 for the 
main line and its many branches, of which 190.66 miles has land subsidy. The 
changes and improvements made in the property consist of small additions to side and 
spur tracks at seyeral stations, 
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The Denver, Utah and Pacific Railway, from Denver via Longmont to Lyons, Colo., 
which has been purchased by this company, was changed to standard gauge for a 
distance of about 40 miles. ¢ : 

The extension of the Grand Island and Wyoming Central Railroad from Alliance, 
Nebr., for 136 miles northwest, is now well advanced, and will probably be completed 
in November or December next. This line will crossthe Fremont, Elkhorn and Mis- 
souri Valley Railroad near Crawford, Nebr., and enter the Black Hills country by the 
valley of Bear Créek, and will reach some good coal deposits. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD OF CALITORNIA. 


The inspection was made in August of the main line between Goshen and Colton, 
and of the branches. (ru 
The mileage of the southern division June 30, 1889, was: 


A Miles. 

(Aiealdemor Yuma scoot rat sete ciiee hak alae se nie Penida eine eee eateehee et cee 549. 29 
Los Angeles to San Pedr0 .... .-.-=- 62. mae erences oe rece oem Sains enna mee 24, 24 
Saugus to Elwood... --- ---- 21 c-ccecimecre concen once r ec nns seer en rene eee ee $1.50 
Los Angeles to Santa Monica ........----.--- pic ee es eR eee ee eee eee 16. 83 
EVORENCe bo SAMbawA Miche ete teers sas cen ole ein olin eats serie eee ome ee erence renee 27.60 
Berendasto Raymond. sees secs so Nes ecieaes saecee soa. at hee nen ee calaes ce me OO) 
Stockton, tou Mulbomiang Oakdale cn ds, esresr soccer on eee ne = eee eee oem 
Near Martine to, racy isns- ct snes wee bose eects soe es mourn eee aera nee eee 
ifuacy 40 Newitan.. ce cwr nna cemieves sangeet ecitnes <b arp ae <icererceripae ste ee 37. 10 
MAM ONES TOM MUS Mas Ae ee eles his eo ee cae ee wie chin pin aa ie eres eee pie 10. 80 
ARSS Oho LOLbELV ING S. -inaccip MRIs ie wits yaemesis rien shu eines = eens eerie 69, 30 
Siudebaker to Witbier’... ncckirce® creer sqeecuu ewe -e Ve eeoe seen eices beteeeeee 5. 90 
Mhenacditosuono Beachin sscecjenaconte pe == eee eens == ais sae reer ee ee ees 3. 80 

oval ae eta cplcctoncire peisne crise CeiSoee wise vise == ari panieine ee eee eee 952. 87 


The extension from Porterville to Poso, 32.97 miles, and that from San Pedro to 
Ocean Pier, 2.46 miles, were built but not operated, 

The following are the principal improvoments made during the past year: Alpine, 
50,000-gallon tank erected, well dug, and pumping-engine set up. Alexis, freight 
platform built, and 2,794 feet of siding laid. Bakersfield (name changed from Sum- 
ner), quite extensive changes were made here; new passenger house, 27 by 100 feet, 
dining-room 33 by 88 feet, with wing 35 by 48 feet, substantially built of brick with 
slate roofing and asphalt pavements around the building; also a new machine-shop 
of brick, 84 by 235 feet, has been built, and 4,741 feet of new track laid in the yard. 
The old passenger-nouse was moved several hundred feet to the north and changed 
into a freight-house; a pump-house was built over the wells in Kern River bottom, 
and another 50,000-gallon tank erected in the yard. 

Cucamonga, 50,000-gallon tank erected. Girard, 50,000-gallon tank exected. In- 
dio, passenger house and hotel was built to replace one that was burned. Kent, a 
small freight-house was put up. * 

Los Angeles, the new passenger-house and yard in connection with it has been 
completed and opened for business. The arcade portion is 83 feet wide and 503 feet 
long, containing commodious waiting and dining roonis, with ticket office, baggage, 
and express company’s rooms on the ground floor, and conveniently arranged rooms 
for the division offices upon the second floor; this portion is 37 feet wide and 397 feet 
long, leaving abundant room for three tracks and wide asphalt walks for the passen- 
gers. The whole structure is well lighted, well built, and a handsome addition to 
that part of the city. 

Mojave, a house was built for the division superintendent and additional coal-tracks 
laid of 6,062 feet length. Poso, a combined freight and passenger house was built 
and the station made the terminus of the Fresno division. Pampa, the water sup- 
ply was improved by digging a well and setting up a pumping-engine. Spadra, new 
well was dug and 7,000 teet of 3-inch pipe laid to connect with the tanks. 

Additional sidings have been put in at Aurant, Beaumont, Banning, Lang, Mort- 
mere, Nahant, Ruthven, Rochester, Tulare, Tehachapi Summit, Walters, and Vin- 
cent, amounting to 19,402 feet. 

During the year 19.94 miles of track have been relaid with 61.5-pound steel rails 
replacing 8.02 miles of iron and 11.92 miles of lighter steel; 215,407 ties have been 
used in renewals. The fencing has been increased by an addition of 31,259 feet. The 
whole property has been well kept up to the standard usual with this company, and 
is in excellent working condition. ¢ s 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC OF CALIFORNIA—COAST DIVISION. 


The inspection of this line, formerly galled The Northern Division, was made in ° 
August in company with the superintendent, who courteously extended every facility 
needed for full examination of the main line and branches, ‘ 
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- The mileage of the division is now: 


Miles 
Dae ee OO Re ENS RGD Oc €5 da ou xdiaw aan s bakoh wade cece bk da veeled aad ded 160, 49 
Cumadero toneaminmaakeanita.. 2 i.5 Saas ot an ace acesec odie 'eacees annse. 153. 10 
Cas oro ville omMOmbene mee ate e tect «ee dees eee nee RMS dre ce ly 15.12 
Pajaro to Santa Cruz 21. 20 


The principal improvements made during the past fiscal year ‘are enumerated 
below, viz: ; 

Extension of main line from Templeton to Santa Margarita, 14 miles; extension of 
Loma Prieta line, 2 miles; additions made to side tracks, 6 miles ; 48,454 sawed black- 
heart redwood ties put into the track; from this quality of timber it is expected to 
obtain from ten to twenty years’ use; the ballast has been increased considerably; 
the old stubs are being steadily replaced by the improved Wharton split switches. 

Twelve miles of iron and 19 miles of light steel rails have been replaced by new 
steel of 50 and 61.5-pounds per yard, making the whole main line track now of steel. 
The equipment has been increased by the addition of 6 new Schenectady locomotives, 
18 by 24 inch cylinders; one new Baldwin tank locomotive, 15 by 22 inch cylinders; 
10 new passenger cars; also 4 cabooses, 110 flat and 150 box-cars, that were built at 
the shops of this division. 

The following bridges have been renewed: Leonard, two spans of -straining-beam 
truss 80 feet each, and thirteen spans of trestles 16 feet span each; Bush’s Gulch, 
five spans of trestle 72.5 feet length; San Francisco, two spans of 80 feet each, and 
at Mission Slough, seventeen spans of trestle 263 feet length. 

The station buildings also have been improved. 

At San Francisco the old passenger house, was removed, and a new, well-arranged 
two-story building put up at Third and Townsend streets, size 70 by 105 feet, with 
platforms and sidewalks of bituminous rock, measuring 36,136 square feet, which 
makes an excellent change from the wooden platforms of the former station; a sand- 
house 15 by 50 feet was erécted at the shops, and car-inspector’s house at the pas- 
senger yard. At San Carlos a new stone passenger house has been built at an ex- 
pense of nearly $10,000. At San Mateo a platform of bituminous rock 7,871 square 
feet and one of plank have been laid; also plank platforms at Greystone, Mountain 
View, and Fair Oaks. 

At San Ardo and Aptos coal platforms have been built, and a newcorral at Soquel 
35 by 81 feet. Renewals of turn-tables have been made at Gilroy and Monterey, and 
a pumping engine putup at Castroville. Many smaller improvements have been made 
upon the road, and at the date of inspection the track, bridges, buildings, and road- 
bed were found to be in excellent condition and the rolling stock also in good repair. 

The extension of the track beyonu Monterey and the improvements being made 
there will probably cause some increase of travel upon that branch, already so popu- 
lar with all persons who have visited Monterey and the famous Del Monte hotel. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The railway managers have generally adopted the policy of using heavier rails than 
was customary only a few years ago, and at this date the increased weight has be- 
come quite noticable on many lines, the old standard 56 and 60 pounds per yard 
being now considered rather too light to withstand heavy and rapid trains, and in 
place of the former patterns van be found sections of much better shape, weighing 

‘from 65 to 90 pounds per yard, and with heavy and longer angle plates. 

The engines and cars have been so greatly increased in weight that it has become 
necessary to renew much of the bridging also, many of the recent structures being 
much stronger than the trusses they replaced. The subsidized lines have been very 
prompt in adopting such improvements as seem to have merit. 

The length of main track of the railways of the United States reported to Decem- 
ber 31, 1888, was 156,082 miles, showing anincrease for the year of over 6,000 miles. 

I take pleasure in acknowledging the invariably courteous treatment shown me by 
the officers of the railways inspected. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tuos. HASSARD. 
Railroad Engineer. 
Hon. H. A. TAYLOR, 
Commissioner of Railroads. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, October 1, 1889. 


Sir: The fifty-eighth annual report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs is respectfully submitted. 

I entered upon the discharge of the duties of this office July 1, 1889. 
I have had no time as yet to familiarize myself fully with the details of 
office administration nor to make myself acquainted by personal ob- 
servation with the practical! workings of the Indian field-service. As 
soon as practicable, I hope to do both. 

Unexpectedly called to this responsible position, I entered upon the 
discharge of its duties with a few simple, well-defined, and strongly- 
cherished convictions: 

First.—The anomalous position heretofore occupied by the Indians 
in this country can not much longer be maintained. The reservation 
system belongs to a ‘‘ vanishing state of things” and must soon cease 
to exist. 

Second.—The logic of events demands the absorption of the Indians 
into our national life, not as Indians, but as American citizens. 

Third.—AS soon as a wise conservatism will warrant it, the relations 
of the Indians to the Government must rest solely upon the full recog- 
nition of their individuality. Each Indian must be treated as a man, 
be allowed a man’s rights and privileges, and be held to the perform- 
ance of aman’s obligations. Hach Indian is entitled to his proper share 
of the inherited wealth of the tribe, and to the protection of the courts in 
his “life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness.” Heis not entitled to be 
supported in idleness. 

Fourth.—_—The Indians must conform to the white man’s ways,” 
peaceably if they will, forcibly if they must. They must adjust them- 
selves to their environment, and conform their mode of living substan- 
tially to our civilization. This civilization may not be the best possible, 
but it is the best the Indians can get. They can not escape it, and 
must either conform to it or be crushed by it. 

Lifth.—The paramount duty of the hour is to prepare the rising gen- 
eration of Indians for the new order of things thus forced upon them. 
A comprehensive system of education modeled after the American pub- 
lic-school system, but adapted to the special exigencies of the Indian 
youth, embracing all persons of school age, compulsory in its demands 
and uniformly administered, should be developed as rapidly as possible. 

Sixth.—-The tribal relations should be broken up, socialism destroyed, 
and the family and the autonomy of the individual substituted. The 
allotment of lands in severalty, the establishment of local courts and 
police, the development of a personal sense of independence, and the 
universal adoption of the English language are means to this end. 

Seventh.—In the administration of Indian affairs there is need and 
opportunity for the exercise of the same qualities demanded in any 
other great administration—integrity, justice, patience, and good sense. 
Dishonesty, injustice, favoritism, and incompetency have no place here 
any more than elsewhere in the Government. 

Highth—The chief thing to be considered in the administration of ° 
this office is the character of the men and women employed to carry 
out the designs of the Government. The best system may be perverted 
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to bad ends by incompetent or dishonest persons employed to carry it 
into execution, while a very bad system may yield good results if wisely 
and honestly administered. 


INDIAN EDUCATION, 


The Superintendent of Indian Schools, Daniel Dorchester, D. D., en- 
tered upon his duties on the Ist day of May, 1889, and is now engaged 
in a thorough inspection of the whole school service. By appointment 
of the Secretary of the Interior, Mrs. Dorchester has been engaged in 
special inspection of schools. 


SCHOOL EMPLOYES. 
) 

Recognizing the truth of the adage that ‘“‘as the teacher, so is the 
school, ” special pains have been taken to secure the best available tal- 
ent in the school service. Believing that what is good enough for a 
white man is good enough for an Indian, the effort is being made to de- 
velop for the Indians a non-partisan, non-sectarian public-school system. 

AS indicative of the efforts put forth to secure good teachers, I sub- 
mit a copy of a letter that is mailed to those who apply for positions in 
the school service : 

Your application for appointment as teacher has been received. Inclosed please 
find blanks to be filled out and returned. 

Jt is the purpose of the oflice to appoint no person as a teacher in the Indian school 
service who would not be able to secure a similar position in the best schools for 
white children in the community in which he resides. Indeed, the exigencies of In- 
dian schools are such as to require a higher order of talent to secure success than is 
required in ordinary teaching. j 

Emphasis is laid upon the fact that those who are engaged in the Indian school 
service should be persons of maturity, of vigorous health, with some experience in 
teaching, and with special fitness for the work. Preference is expressed for those 
who have had a rormal-school training. It is very undesirable that persons should 
enter the service who, by reason of ill health, age, or other infirmities, are unable 
to do full, vigorous work. 

* # # * * * + 


BOARDING-SCHOOLS OFF FROM RESERVATIONS. 


The system of boarding-schools off from reservations, now in success- 
ful operation, is slowly but surely accomplishing revolutionary and 
desirable results. Children from different tribes are brought together 
under influences where all tribal differences disappear. They learn to 
respect each other, and are prepared for association together as fellow- 
citizens. They hear and use only the English language, are removed 
from the contaminating influences of camp life, become accustomed to 
the usages of civilization, and are trained to habits of industry, thrift, 
and self-reliance. 

THE ‘‘ OUTING SYSTEM.” 


I quote from the American Citizen part of an article written by 
Mr. H. M. Jenkins, an intelligent and experienced observer of the prac- 
tical workings of the system : 

The plan of “placing out” the young men and young women from the Indian 
schools maintained by the Government has now been in operation for more than ten 


years, and hasacquired, both as to the members so placed and as to the measure of 
success realized, proportions which can not be questioned. The Indian is capable of 
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sustained, systematic labor. He is a good worker. He has traits of his own, but he 
has the general characteristics of mankind. Where he differs from the white man the 
points of difference are not all to his discredit or his disadvantage. _ The inheritance 
he bas of tradition and training includes many things which civilization itself demands 
and excludes some things which have attached themselves to civilization in spite of 
its protests. 

It was a favorite idea of Captain Pratt, now superintendent of the Indian school 
at Carlisle, when, in the years from 1867 to 1875, he served on the frontier with his 
regiment, that the Indian would work, and that the way to teach him practically 
and easily was to place the young people among the farmers of the East. While in 
charge of the Indian prisoners in Florida from 1875 to 1878 Captain Pratt began the 
work, aud in the two years succeeding he helped General Armstrong organize the 
placing-out system at the Hampton school, securing places for some of the pupils in 
western Massachusetts in the summer of 1878. Hampton continues the system, and - 
has increased the number sent out. Last year it was about fifty. At Carlisle, how- 
ever, the plan is more extensively followed. From that school sixteen were sent out 
in the summer of 1880, and, including that party, there have now beer “outings,” 
varying in length from a few weeks to a year or more, for 1,288 boys and 502 girls, 
counting in these figures the repetitions of those out more than once. This summer 
there were out at the beginning of July 245 boys and 107 girls, say, in round 
numbers 350. This is double the average of the ten years, and shows how favorably 
the system is regarded by the three parties concerned—the Indians themselves, the 
white families who employ them, and the authorities at Carlisle. The steady in- 
crease of the number put out comes about naturally. The pupils desire to go. “ Dur- 
ing the latter part of winter, and through spring and summer, until they are sent 
out,” says a competent authority cn the subject, ‘‘Captain Prattis daily besought by 
the pupils to give them a chance to go out this year. The opportunity to earn, their 
own way is popular.” Last year the number sent out was 220 boys and 101 girls, so 
that this year shows the usual growth. 

These young Indians have been placed in all the counties of southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and in others of the interior—Cumberland, Columbia, Luzerne, Juniata. Some 
have gone to New Jersey and Maryland, a few to Ohio and Massachusetts. A larger 
part of the boys, however, have been placed with the farmers of Bucks County, and 
many of the girls in Montgomery, Chester, and Delaware. (The two sexes are not 
sent to the same neighborhood, nor is it usual to place two of the same tribe in one 
family.) It is a common thing, therefore, to see, at this time, Indian lads and Indian 
young men at work in the fields of Bucks County, and to find Indian girls cooking 
and waiting on table in farm-houses of the counties adjoining. Here are the Aborig- 
inal people returned! Here are Cheyennes, whose fathers of the same Algonquin 
blood as our tribes of the Delaware, kept faith with them centuries ago, and speak- 
ing a related dialect of the one language, held the same traditions and the same an- 
tipathies. But here, too, are a score of other tribes represented. In the family of 
the writer there have been, in three years, girls from the Cheyennes, Oneidas, Pueb- 
los, and Pawnees. In neighboring families have been others from the Winnebagoes, 
Apaches, and Kiowas. And the list beyond these neighborhood examples is extensive. 


I recently spent several days with Captain Pratt visiting the pupils 
from Carlisle Industrial School now scattered among the Pennsylvania 
farmers, and can fully indorse what Mr. Jenkins says above. 

The system admits of large expansion and will be produetive of the 
happiest results. Theseyoung Indians are brought into the most vital 
relationship with the highest type of American rural life. They acquire 
habits of neatness, industry, thrift, and self-reliance. They acquire a 
good working knowledge of English, and a practical acquaintance with 
all kinds of domestic and farm work. They associate with the farmer’s 
children, eat at the same table, attend the same church and Sunday- 
school, and four months of each year attend the same day school. A 
better scheme for converting them into intelligent, honest American 
citizens, self-respectful and self-helpful, could scarcely be devised. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE INDIANS. 


Heretofore little has been attempted by the Government towards se- 
curing for the Indians anything more than a very rudimentary English 
and industrial training. The time generally supposed to be required 
to “educate” a non-English speaking Indian, fresh from the wilds of 9 
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reservation, and to fully equip him for life even amid the distressing 
surroundings of his barbarous home, has been three years. The ab- 
surdity of the idea is apparent to any intelligent man who will give ten 
minutes thought to it. It is no easier to educate an Indian than to 
éducate a white man, and takes no less time. The increased difficulties 
that confront the young Indian just from school on returning to the 
reservation is a powerful argument for giving him a longer, more com- 
plete education even than is given to the average white child. Very 
few of the white boys from our grammar schools are prepared to cope 
with the difficulties of “getting op in the world” amidst the discour- 
agements of reservation life. 


RETURNING TO THE RESERVATION. 


The young Indians should receive a thorough education to fit them 
for maintaining themselves, aud then should be free to seek ‘a home for 
themselves anywhere they please. There is no more reason for com- 
pelling self-reliant Indian boys and girls to return against their will to 
an Indian reservation than there is of forcibly sending white boys and. 
girls thither. This whole reservation system is an abomination that 
should cease to exist. 

Pupils that prefer to return to their people should be encouraged and 
helped until they are able to withstand the dreadful influences of camp 
life and te establish and maintain homes for themselves. But the policy 
of the Government should be to encourage the Indian pupils educated 
in the industrial schools toseek homes for themselves wherever they can 
find the best opportunities to earn an honest living. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Special efforts are being put forth to increase the number as well as 
the efficiency of Government schools, with a view of providing as soon 
as practicable proper school facilities for all Indian youth of school age 
not already provided for. This work will be pressed as far and as fast as 
the means and the foree at the disposal of the Indian Office will allow. 

During the last fiscal year new buildings were furnished boarding 
schools at the Fort Peck, Mescalero, Otoe, Puyallup, Santee and Warm 
Springs Agencies, and large additions were made to those at Devil’s 
Lake and Omaha. 

Two special appropriations of $25,000 each were made by Congress 
for the establishment of a training school at Pierre, Dak., and an- 
other in Ormsby County, Nev., upon tracts of land donated to the Gov- 
ernment for that purpose. At Pierre a brick building to accommodate 
ninety pupils is now in course of erection. Thesite accepted for the Ne- 
vada school is § miles from Carson City. The new building, for which 
plans have been prepared and bids asked, will, with buildings already 
donated with the site, provide for ninety pupils. A building for a new 
training school at Santa Fé, N. Mex., is in course of erection, for which 
Congress, at its last. session, appropriated $6,000 to supplement an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 made in 1883. It will accommodate one hun- 
dred and forty pupils. 

Under special provision of the Indian appropriation bill for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, the Government has purchased for $10,000 the build- 
ings and improvements at Keam’s Cafion, Ariz. For two years past 
some of these buildings have been rented by the Government in order 
to furnish a school for the Moquis Pueblos. The location is admirable 
and the only suitable one which could be found for a school readily ac- 
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cessible to the Moquis. With some changes in the buildings seventy- 
five pupils can be provided for there. , 

Authority has been granted and in most cases work has already com- 
menced on new buildings for the Pima, Navajo, Fort Hall, Yankton, 
and Blackfeet boarding schools and for large additions to the Wichita, 
Osage, Standing Rock, and Siletz school buildings. 


INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS. 


Those who are called upon to teach Indians various industries have 
a delicate and difficult task. Inquiries have been instituted with a view 
of finding men of good judgment, exemplary habits, a knowledge of 
tools, industrious, and capable of teaching the Indians to work. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS, ETO. 


The following table shows the attendance at the various schools dur- 
ng the past year : 


TABLE 1.—Showing number, capacity, and cost of schools, number of enployés and enroll- 
ment and average attendance of pupils during fiscal year ended June 30, 1889. 


) 


Average 
; «, | Enroll- = No. of | Cost to Goy- 
Kind of school. No. |Capacity. aaah ationd: employes.| ernment. 


Controlled directly by Indian Bureau: 


Boarding:schools:-/-: -escvcnielociqeom => 63 5, 005 4,842 3, 581 573 $524, 262. 03 
Daly-sChools 22. hee -ce = 22 eeemeinsiee T7 3, 083 2, 863 1, 744 104 58, 630.78 
Industrial training schools.......... 7 1, 760 1, 955 1, 631 219 286, 182. 71 

Total Government schools ........ 147 9, 848 9, 660 ~~ 6,956 892 869, 075. 52 


Oonducted by private parties: 
Under contract with Indian Bureau: 


* Boarding-schools* 32... --.e: 59 5, 686 4, 038 3, 213 547 299, 993. 18 
Day-schools........--. os tececeee 26 1, 486 1, 307 662 43 16, 188. 79 
Schools specially appropriated for 
lay CLONES cadoGe soSdoroonqah cass 7 970 779 721 131 108, 668. 67 
Motaliceccce Manbanovasiseecsnacuie esis 92 8, 142 6, 124 4, 596 721 424, 800. 64 
Reeroratese eaves catees oan 239| 17,990| 15,784| 11,552| 1,617 | 1, 293,876.16 


In the following table statistics in detail are given in regard to the 
seven training schools, and the seven other schools specially appro- 
priated for mentioned above. 


TABLE 2.—Showing atiendance, cost, etc., of training schools and of other schools specially 
appropriated for, during jiscal year ended June 30, 1889. 


Num-| Rate Num- Aver- oak 
INamelonachool: Moonen ber | per |Capac-| ber of |Enroll-| age at- Gov Md 
pu- | an- | ity. em- | ment. | tend- eee 
pils. |num. ploy és. ance, 2 
Oontrolled directly by In- 
dian Burewu: 
Albuquerque training ...| Albuquerque, N. Mex}.-..... $175 200 29 219 if 
Carlisle training .--.-.-.. Carlisle (Pas ec-saecne tees 167 500 56 625 oe va nt a 
Chemawa training-...--- Near Salem, Oregon -|...... 175 250 35 193 156 | 29, 257. 88 
Chiloco training ......--. Chilocco, Ind. Tez ....)22202. 175 | 200| 28] 23] 155 | 28) 421,982 
Genoa training ..........] Genoa, Nebr.........|...... 175| 200) 27) 191] 160] 36,250.00 
Grand Junction training.| Grand Junction, Colo}. .-... 175 60 5 28 16 6, 793. 24 
Haskell Institute........ Lawrence, Kans’... .|.---.- 175} 350| 39] 496| 377 | 74,359.77 
Total ....-c0seceoe-|ovonnecnederceenneneens[-neee-[eee ees 1,760 | 219 | 1,955 | 1,631 | 286, 182. 71 


* Four of these schools are conducted by religious societies which employ the teachers 
ment assists these schools, without formal contract, by issuing rations one Monee to the eke 
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TABLE 2.—Showing atiendance, cost ete., of training schools, ete.—Continued. 


Num-| Rate Num- Aver- Gaget 

Wame of schook Tocaton ber | per |Capac-| ber of |Enroll-|age at- Gon 
te pu- | an- | ity. em- | ment. | tend- t r 

pils. | num. ployés. ance. sedi 


| | 
{ = 


Specially appropriated for: 
Eastern Cherokectraining| Swain, County, N.C.| 80 | 150 80 12 82 80 | $10, 000. 00 


stampton Institute .--... Hampton, Va.....-.. 120! 167 150 81 127 116 | 19,372.00 
Lincoln Institution .-..-... Philadelphia, Pa ..... 200 | 167 260 80 215 208 | 33, 400. 00 
St. Benedict’s Academy .| St. Joseph, Minn ..-. 59 | 150 175 13 50 48 8, 271. 35 
St. John’s Institute...... Collegeville, Minn...) 50 | 150 200 vi 55 50 5, 105, 32 
St. lgnatius Mission..... Flathead, Mont ...... 150 150 400 20 176 153 22, 500. 00 
White’s M. L. Institute..| Wabash, Ind.....-... 60 | 167 80 {| 18 74 66 | 10, 020.00 
RO ta escent > = ete TAOS SPER, OA: meio ELON Vereidis ate 1, 345 131 779° 721 | 108, 668. 67 
Amore rates acae se |e cece ee ELON Ci 3,105 | 350 | 2, 734 | 2,352 | 394, 651.38 
» 


In the two following tables comparative statements are given as to 
the attendance at schools for a series of years. ® 


TABLE 3.—Showing enrollment and average attendance at Indian schools for the fiscal 
years 1887, 1888 and 1889. 


Enrolled. Average attendance. 
Kind of school. 
1887. 1888, 1889. 1887. 1888. 1889, 
Oontrolled directly by Indian Bureau: 
[Etienne bea soc sosp aoebiecoooses OE CemHonS 34 6,847 | 6,998 | 6,797 | 5,276! 6,533) 5,212 
Darcie ges Belson a(iaqealsicie suv slelere wales miwipeieaient = Sy115 1) 3,275) 2,863 \) 4,896)" 1,929 1, 744 
Votel cesses caceoopscnas male aay esisie sm aaph nis ae sae 9, 962 | 16,173 | 9, 660° 7,172) 8, 462 6, 956 
Oonducted by private parties: . 7 | 
Boarding (ander contract)* . -- 0. coc. cen cccene de 2,763 | 3,234 | 4,038 , 258 | 2, 694 8, 213 
Day (under contract) - .- 5 Pomisieceiest| ly OSE al ZOSue S07, 604 786 662 
Specially appropriated for ..... mesa ais ates eisal= 564 512 779 486 478 721 
Ay ae en ES 4,371 | 5,039| 6,124] 3,348] 3,958| 4,596 
Aggrogate......-...-00+ as de A a 14, 333 | 15, 212 | 15, 784 | 10,520 | 12,420 | 11, 652 


* Four of these schools are assisted by the Government, but not under formal contract. See note 
on previous page. 


TABLE 4,.—Showing Indian school attendance from 1882 to 1889, both years inclusive, 


Boarding-schools, Day-schools. 
weer Average Average 
Number. attend- Number. attend- 
ance. ance. 


71 2, 155 54 1,311 
75 2,599 64 1, 443 
86 4, 358 76 1, 757 
14 6, 201 86 1, 942 
105 7, 260 99 2) 370 
117 8, 020 110 2, 500 
126 8,705 107 2,715 


136 9, 146 103 2, 406 
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MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 
FARMERS, 


In order to carry out fully the intention of Congress regarding the 
development of agriculture among the Indians, the following circular 
has been addressed to agents : 


Sir: I wish to call your special attention to a paragraph in the act of Congress 
making appropriations for the Indian service for the current fiscal year im reference 
to the employment of farmers for the Indians, which reads: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to employ practical farmers, in addition to agency farmers 
now employed, at wages not exceeding $75 per month, to superintend and direct farming amongsuch , 
Indians as are making effort for self-support, $50,000 ; and no person shall be employed as such farmer 
who has not been at least five years previous to sucli employment practically eagaged in the occupa- 
tion of farming. . 


The evident purpose of Congress in making this appropriation, under the conditions 
attached, was to insure greater advance in farming among the Indians, not only by 
securing men who are successful farmers themselves, but who are able to incite a 
desire for farming among the Indians, and to teach and direct them in the work, and 
therefore I consider that the provisions of the act, although apparently limited to 
what are called “additional farmers,” apply to all persons employed as farmers in 
the service, and not only to those to be appointed, but also to all now so employed, 
without regard to date of original appointment. 

%  * * * =. % % 


PHYSICIANS. 


The life of a physician on an Indian reservation with poor accommo- 
dations, small salary, and few of the modern appliances and help for 
the practice of his calling, is dreary enough to ali except to him who 
realizes the noble part he may perform in helping to lift this people out 
of their superstitious regard for the grotesque rites of the “ medicine 
men.” There is opportunity for a large exercise of that self-sacrificing 
spirit which is characteristic of the medical profession. 

The following paper is sent to all who apply for appomtment: 


SYNOPSIS OF QUALIFICATIONS AND DUTIES OF AGENCY PHYSICIANS. 


To be eligible to the position of agency physician the applicant ought to have a 
good general education, must be a regular graduate of some reputable medical col- 
lege, and be actually engaged in the practice of medicine. He must be between 
twenty-five and forty-five years of age, temperate, active, industrious, in sound 
health, and must possess a good personal and professional character. The applica- 
tion for appointment must be made upon blanks provided for the purpose, which will 
be furnished upon request. A copy of the applicant’s diploma and of his license to 
practice medicine must be filed at the sametime. Married men are preferred to those 
who are single. 

Attending to private practice or other business outside of the agency is prohibited 
as it leads to endless complaints and opens the door for negiect of official duties. 
The physician must devote his entire time and professional skill to the Indians and 
agency employés, : 

He should at all times strive to overcome the evil influence of the native ‘ medi- 

cine men,” to abolish their superstitious rites and barbarous customs, to gain the re- 
spect and confidence of the Indians, and to extend his influence among them by kind 
treatment, exemplary habits, and prompt attention to the cases requiring medical 
assistance. He should be governed by the highest code of professional conduct. 
: ‘The agency physician is required not only to attend to those who call upon him at 
his office, but also to visit the Indians at their homes, and, in addition to prescribing 
and administering needed medicines, to do his utmost to educate and instruct them 
in proper methods of living, and of caring for health. 

He should exercise special care in regard to the sanitary condition of the agency 
and schools, and promptly report to the agent any condition, either of building or 
ee liable to cause sickness, in order that proper steps may be taken to remedy 

he evil, : : 


, 
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The physician is required to make regular visits to the Indian schools, and during 
such visits he should give short talks to the pupils on the elementary principles of 
physiology and hygiene, explaining in a plain and simple manner the processes of 
digestion and the assimilation of food, the circulation of the blood, the functions of 
the skin, etc., by which they may understand the necessity for proper habits of cat- 
ing and drinking, for cleanliness, ventilation, and other hygienic conditions. The 
correct manner of treating emergency cases, such as dangerous hemorrhage, syncope, 
prostration from heat, etc., should also be explained. 

Classes should be formed composed of the most advanced and intelligent pupils, 
for special instruction by the physician in regard to nursing and caring for the sick, 
administering medicines, and preparing food for invalids, and any other points of 
like character on which it would be proper to give such pupils instruction, 

A full statement of what the physician has done in the directions above noted 
should accompany his monthly reports. : 

Monthly reports must be made to this office upon blanks furnished for the purpose, 
showing the number of cases and the nature of the diseases treated, care being taken 
to note that all the footings are correctly made, that the reports are prepared in a 
neat, legible manner, that all the cases appearing as treated are properly accounted 
for, and that the cases remaining under treatment at the end of each mont are prop- 
erly carried forward to the report for the succeeding month. Indian sanitary statis- 
tics should be full, accurate, and absolutely reliable, 

In connection with the monthly sanitary report the physician must, from time to 
time, note the progress which the Indians are making toward abandoning their med- 
icine men and adopting rational methods of treating and nursing the sick. Special 
attention should be given to the matter of hospitals. 

The agent, being a bonded officer, is responsible under his bond for all medical sup- 
plies at his agency, and the physician must exercise prudence and sound judgment 
in expending such supplies. At the end of each quarter a report of medical property 
must be made on the proper blanks and be handed to the agent to be forwarded with 
his accounts to this office. 

Harmony is essential to the proper conduct of an agency, and the physician, thongh 
appointed directly by this office, must treat the agent with proper respect, promptly 
and cheerfully obeying all orders issued by him. 


HOSPITALS. 


There is an urgent need for the establishment of hospitals. 

Many of the physicians are doing excellent service among the In- 
dians under their care, and to a great extent are destroying the influ- 
ence of the “‘ medicine men,” but they are continually hampered in their 
efforts by the unhygienic surroundings of their patients, the lack of 
proper food, and the impossibility of devoting proper time and atten- 
tion to each patient on account of the number of Indians and the extent 
of the reservations under their oversight. With incompetent nurses to 
care for the patients in absence of the physician, it is next to impossible 
to have any instructions, however simple, properly carried out. 

Many of the difficulties encountered would be obviated if a hospital 
were constructed at each agency for the treatment of cases requiring 
the constant attention of the physician and the care of trained nurses. 
Small buildings suitable for the purpose could be erected at compara- 
tively slight cost to begin with, and should the necessities of the serv- 
ice increase, the hospital facilities could be gradually enlarged to meet 
the requirements. } 

But few additional employés would be required in consequence of the 
establishment of such hospitals, For each hospital a steward, a ma- 
tron, one or two nurses, with a cook, a laundress, and a servant would 
be sufficient. Intelligent Indians who have attended the various train- 
‘ing schools can be found at nearly all the agencies and could be utilized 
for the positions mentioned, as they would be under the constant super- 
vision and direction of the physician, and being accustomed to obey 
orders would in most cases follow his instructions. The salary | list 
would be quite small considering the benefit that would be derived from 
such expenditure. 
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Tn this connection I believe it would result in great good to the Indi- 
ans if instruction in the art of nursing were given in the Indian training 
schools, as it would impress upon the youth who attend those institu- 
tions the beneficial results obtained from the rational care of the sick 
as contrasted with the methods of the medicine men. 

Wherever hospitals have been established they have, so far as I am 
informed, been fruitful of good results, and I am firmly convinced that 
by judicious management a small hospital at each of the agencies can 
be made an important factor in furthering the work of civilization 
among the Indians. 


ALLOTMENTS OF LAND IN SEVERALTY. 


Since the publication of the last annual report the work of making 
allotments on the Winnebago Reservation, in Nebraska, and the Grande 
Ronde reservation, in Oregon, under the act of February 8, 1887 (24 
Stat., 388), has been completed by Special Agents Fletcher and Collins, 
respectively. The schedules of the allotments on the first named res- 
ervation will be transmitted to the Department as soon as the necessary 
clerical work can be completed. Before acting upon the allotments at 
Grande Ronde it will be necessary to await the receipt of the plats and 
field-notes of certain additional surveys made in the field. 

Allotment work was continued on the Crow Reservation, in Montana, 
by Special Agent Howard, until the weather put a stop to further oper- 
ations in the field. It has not been resumed owing to the need of ad- 
ditional surveys, a subject which was brought to the attention of the 
Department in reports from this office dated, respectively, April 2 and 
17, 1889. 

Special Agent Minthorn commenced work on the Warm Springs 
Reservation in Oregon, in November last, and continued the same until 
he was obliged to suspend it, owing to the fact that the disputed loca- 
tion of the northern boundary rendered it impossible to determine what 
lands could properly be selected by the Indians. This question has now 
been settled, and on the 26th of July last, Special Agent Minthorn was 
instructed to resume and complete the work ot allotments. He reports, 
however, that owing to the absence of the Indians from the reservation, 
who are laboring for the whites and preparing food for winter, it will be 
impracticable to resume operations for the present. 

Under date of April 23, 1889, Special Agent Porter was instructed to 
complete the allotments to the Absentee Shawnees and Citizen Potta- 
watomies in the Indian Territory, and he is now engaged in that work, 
without, however, any prospect of completing it this season. 

April 27,1889, Special Agent James G. Hatchitt was instructed to 
proceed to the Yankton Reservation, Dak., for the purpose of carry- 
ing forward the work commenced in 1887, by late Special Agent West. 
His reports indicate that the allotments are proceeding satisfactorily, 
and with a reasonable prospect of completion during the present year. 

Under date of April 13, 1889, the President granted authority for 
making allotments on the Lapwai or Nez Percé Reservation in Idaho, 
revoking the authority for that purpose granted July 7, 1887. A new 
authority was regarded as necessary in view of the fact that the date 
of the order is the basis upon which the ages and status of allottees are 
determined, May 4, 1889, Special Agent Aiice ©. Fletcher was in- 
structed to make the allotments on the said reservation in Idaho, and 
she is now engaged in the work. 


, 
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April 13, 1889, the President granted authority for making allot- 
ments on the Devil’s Lake Reservation, in Dakota, revoking that granted 
April 19, 1887. June 10, 1889, Special Agent Malachi Krebs was in- 
structed to make the allotments, and soon after entered upon duty. 
These Indians had been for several years located on separate farms, 
and were represented as anxious to have their lands allotted, but upon 
Special Agent Krebs’s arrival they most unexpectedly refused to make 
their selections. The principal ground of their opposition was that 
they would be subject to personal taxation, and that the treaty under 
which they hold their lands allows single persons on becoming of age a 
greater quantity of land than is allowed minors under the severalty act. 
Two councils were held, at which Special Agent Krebs and Agent 
Cramsie endeavored to remove their objections, but without material 
result. <A few of the young men have expressed a desire to make their 
selections and will be encouraged todo so. No further steps have been 
taken, owing to the illness and death of Special Agent Krebs. 

May 21, 1889, the President granted authority for making allotments 
on the Oneida Reservation in Wisconsin, the authority granted No- 
vember 27, 1887, having been revoked March 2, 1889. June 18, 1889, 
Special Agent Dana ©. Lamb was assigned to the duty of making the 
allotments. Work, however, has been temporarily suspended, owing 
to the difficulty of making a satisfactory division of the land. Many 
of these Indians have for years past been cultivating farms upon the 
reservation, but when they were located no regard was paid to the reg- 
ular survey, the seiections being laid out to suit the convenience of 
the Indians; consequently as many as seven persons have occupied 
and improved portions of the same eighty-acre tract. The matter is 
now receiving consideration with a view of adopting some plan for its 
proper adjustment. 

May 8, 1889, Spencer Hartwig, who had been appointed a special 
agent under the act of February 8, 1887, was directed to make allot- 
ments to the United Peorias and Miamis, in the Indian Territory, under 
the act of March 2, 1889 (25 Stat., 1013), and when that work should 
be finished to complete the work of making allotments on other reser- 
vations belonging to the Quapaw Agency, which was commenced by 
Special Agent Howard in 1888. 

During the year 1,341 patents have been issued to the Indians of the 
Lake Traverse Reservation in Dakota, which will be delivered at an 
early day. The allotment of lands on this reservation having been 
practically completed, recommendation was made June 21, 1889, that 
an officer or officers be designated to negotiate for the relinquishment of 
such portion of the surplus lands as the Indians might be willing to cede, 
and instructions for the guidance of such commission have been pre- 
pared and submitted for your approval. 

The schedule of allotments made by late Special Agent Connelly 
on the Fond du Lac Reservation in Minnesota was submitted to the 
Department February 13, 1889, with the recommendation that they be 
not approved, for the reason that the lands are mainly valuable for 
timber and are not adapted to agricultural or grazing purposes. This 
office has not been advised of the action taken by the Department in — 
the matter. 

Forty-eight patents have been issued to members of the Bad River 
band, and thirteen to members of the Lac du Flambeau band of Chip- 
pewas of Lake Superior, under the treaty of September 30, 1854 (10 
Stat., 1109), the allotments having been made by the agent prior to 
February 8, 1857. 
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The work of carrying out the provisions of the general allotment act 
appears, on the whole, to be progressing as satisfactorily and asrapidly 
as a due regard to the condition of the Indians will permit. In the 
practical application of the act, however, many perplexing questions 
are constantly arising. The Indians on some reservations claim that 
an equal division of all the land should be made, alleging that as each 
individual owns an undivided interest in the whole this is but just and 
equitable. Others maintain that each individual without regard to 
age, including married women, should secure the same quantity of land, 
instead of the differing amounts provided for the various classes in the 
general allotment act. Still others claim that allotments of equal area 
should be made and in larger quantities than are provided for in that 
act, and this plan was adopted in the case of the Miamies, Peorias, and 
-affiliated bands by the act of March 2, 1889. (25 Stat., 1013.) 

| In my opinion the first claim does not deserve much attention, espe- 
cially as, to reservations containing an area largely in excess of the 
amount necessary to fill the requirements of the general allotment 
act, and entirely beyond the actual needs of the Indians. The plan 
might be adopted on smaller reservations, where an equal division would 
not give each individual more than, say, 200 acres.’ 

The second claim seems just and equitable, and if the general allot- 
ment act should be amended so as to give each person, without regard 
to age or condition, including married women, an equal quantity, say 
160 acres, it would prove satisfactory to a large majority of the Indians, 
and would avoid many of the difficulties which now stand in the way 
of inducing them to take their lands in severalty. The act provides for 
the allotment of different quantities of land to heads of families, single 
adults, orphans, and minors, while married women are not entitled to 
any. ‘The looseness of the marriage relation among many of the tribes 
often renders it difficult to determine the exact status of the women, 
and there is danger that many who are living as wives at the time al- 
lotments are made will be discarded and thus be landless, while their 
husbands, having the maximum quantity of land, will take as wives 
other women who have land. An Indian reservation is the common 
property of the tribe by which it is owned, or for whose use it is as- 
signed. Hach member has an equal right therein, and upon division 
should receive an equal share. It does not seem just to divide this 
common property so as to give one member four times as much as an- 
other, and also to deprive a considerable number of all share in it. 

The allotment of an equal quantity of the tribal landed estate to 
each member of the tribes occupying or interested in the reservation 
would remove the principal inequalities of the general allotment aet, 
so strongly complained of, and there would be less hesitation on the 
part of many of the tribes to the taking of land in severalty. 

There are now seven special agents engaged in making allotments 
in severalty to the Indians, as provided by act of February 8, 1887 (24 
Stat., 388), as follows: Alice C. Fletcher, at Nez Percé Agency, Idaho; 
Spencer Hartwig, at Quapaw Agency, Indian Territory; Dana C, 
Lamb, Oneida Reservation, Wisconsin; Malachi Krebs,* Devil’s Lake 
Agency, Dakota; N.S. Porter, Absentee Shawnees and Citizen Potta- 
watomies, Indian Territory; J. H. Minthorne, Warm Springs Ageney, 
Oregon; James G. Hatchit, Yankton Agency, Dakota. 

Special Agent Edward Collins, having completed his duties at the 
Grande Ronde Agency in Oregon and submitted his final report, was 
relieved from duty July 13, 1889. 


*The death of Special Agent Krebs was reported to this office on September 23d, 
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LANDS FOR NON-RESERVATION INDIANS. 

During the year numerous cases have been reported where white 
men have forcibly dispossessed non-reservation Indians of lands long 
in their possession, and upon which they had made valuable improve- 
ments, cultivating the soil and supporting themselves without aid from 
the Government. In a recent report (April 30, 1889), United States 
Indian Agent Gwydir, of the Colville Agency, said: 

The whites are swarming into the Territory—Washington—and every piece of good 
land is being taken and the Indians are being driven off and gotten rid of by fair or 
foul means, for in many instances whites have taken forcible possession, driving the 
Indians whenever the poor Indian refused to be persuaded to leave the home where 
his forefathers have dwelt for gererations. 

He cited the case of one Indian, Pa-ock-a-tin, or Pierre, who, with his 
family, had resided upon a certain tract of land for seventy-seven years, 
upon which a white man appeared and, upon application, was allowed 
to enter the same under the homestead laws. This case was reported 
to the Department, with recommendation that the entry be canceled, 
and the Indian be allowed to make application to have the land allotted 
under the fourth section of the general allotment act. 

Under date of April 9, 1889, this office received through the War 
Department a communication stating that two Indians, “Ska-miah 
Alotat” and “ Yan Puss” claimed certain lands fora home, basing their 
rights upon occupancy of the same prior to the extension of the public 
survey thereover; that one Jensen and companion appeared upon the 
ground, both armed with guns, and ordered the Indians off, inclosed 
their lands and threatened them with death if they should again be 
found therein. The Indians, however, attempted a second time to 
plow their fields, when they were again driven away by the same parties, 
since which time they have made no further efforts in that direction. 

These cases were reported to the Department, with recommendation 
that the proper United States district attorney be instructed to insti- 
tute in the suitable court such proceedings as are necessary to reinstate 
the Indians in the possession of their lands. They are cited to show 
the efforts made by white men to dispossess Indians of land long 
claimed, occupied, and used by them, and the perils to which they are 
exposed in their endeavors to retain the homes where their forefathers 
dwelt, and which they have continued to cultivate and improve. Many 
cases of similar character have been reported to this office, and in every 
instance prompt action has been taken to secure to the Indians the pos- 
session of the lands which they oceupy. 

In this connection it is gratifying to note that there is a tendency on 
the part of many of the non-reservation Indians to secure title to their 
homes. This*is due to some extent to the fact that the country is fast 
settling up by whites, and the Indian sees that he must make an effort 
to obtain a permanent title, or he will be dispossessed by the white man; 
but in many instances the Indian voluntarily seeks a home for himself 
and family. 

% % % % # * % 


THE INDIAN CRIMES ACT. 


Prior to March 3, 1885, there was no law of the United States under 
which an Indian committing offenses against the person or property of 
another Indian on an Indian reservation could be punished; no court 
having been given jurisdiction of such cases. 
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By the ninth section of the Indian appropriation act of that date (23 
Stats., 385), Congress made provisions for the punishment of certain 
crimes by Indians, as follows: 

That immediately upon and after the date of the passage of this act all Indians 
committing against the person or property of another Indian or other person any Ole 
the following crimes, namely, murder, manslaughter, rape, assault with intent to 
kill, arson, burglary, and larceny within any Territory of the United States, and either 
within or without an Indian reservation, shall be subject therefor to the laws gf such 
Territory relating to said crimes, and shall be tried therefor in the same courts and 
in the same manner, and shall be subject to the same penalties as areall other persons 
charged with the commission of said crimes, respectively; and the said courts are 
hereby given jurisdiction in all such cases, and ali such Indians committing any of 
the above crimes against the person or property cf another Indian or other person 
within the boundaries of any State of the United States, and within the limits of any 
Indian reservation, shall be subject to the same laws, tried in the same courts and 
in the same manner, and subject to the same penalties as are all other persons com- 
mitting any of the above crimes within the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States. 

The case of the United States against Kagama and, another, Indians 
of the Hoopa Valley Reservation, Cal. indicted under this law for 
murder committed upon the person of another Indian within the said 
reservation, was brought to the Supreme Court of the United States by 
a certificate of division of opinion between the cirenit judge and the 
district judge holding the circuit court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of California. The division of opinion was upon two questions (1) 
as to whether the provisions of the above-quoted section (making it a 
erime for one Indian to commit murder upon another Indian, upon an 
Indian reservation wholly within the limits of a State of the Union, and 
making such Indian “subject to the same laws,” to be * tried in the same 
courts, and inthe same manner, and subject to the same penalties as are 
other persons” committing the crime of murder ‘within the exclusive 
‘urisdiction of the United States,”) is a constitutional and valid law of 
the United States; and (2) as to whether the courts of the United States 
have jurisdiction or authority to try and punish an indian belonging to 
an Indian tribe for committing the crime of murder upon another Indian 
belonging to the same Indian tribe, both sustaining the usual tribal re- 
lations, said crime baving been committed upon an Indian reservation, 
made and set apart for the use of the Indian tribe to which said Indians 
belong. 

In disposing of this case the United States Supreme Court held that 
“the ninth section of the Indian appropriation act of March 3, 1885, 
(23 Stats., 885), is valid and constitutional in both its branches, namely, 

_that which gives jurisdiction to the courts of the Territories of the 
crimes named (murder, manslaughter, rape, assault with intent to kill, 
arson, burglary, and larceny), committed by Indians within the Terri- 
tories, and that which gives jurisdiction in like cases to courts of the 
United States for the same crimes committed on an Indiah reservation 
within a State of the Union.” (118 U.S. R., 375.) 

Since the Supreme Court rendered this decision several Indians have 
been tried by the United States courts and convicted ef murder and 
other crimes named, committed upon an Indian reservation within a 
Territory, the courts holding that, were the crimes committed by a white 
man on an Indian reservation situated within the limits of a Territory, 
the United States court and not the Territorial courts would have juris- 
diction over the offense, and that since the act provides that an Indian 
committing within a Territory and on an Indian reservation any of the 
crimes named in section 9 “shall be tried therefor in the same courts, 
and in the same manner, and shall be subject to the same penalties as 
are other persons charged with the commission of said crimes,” the 
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United States court has jurisdiction over these crimes committed by one 
Indian against the person or property of another Indian on an Indian 
reservation within a Territory. 

Gon-shay-ee, an Apache Indian in Arizona, who, in accordance with 
that construction of the law, was tried in the United States court for 
that Territory, and condemned to death for the crime of murder, peti- 
tioned the Supreme Court of the United States for a writ of habeas 
corpus, alleging that the court which tried him ae not at the time the 
trial took place, and in the mode in which it was pursued, any jurisdic- 
tion of the case against him. In acting upon this petition the court held 
that “The act of March 3, 1885 (23 Stats., 385), section 9, was enacted’ 
to transfer to Territorial courts established by the United States the 
jurisdiction to try the crimes described in it (including the crime of 
murder), under Territorial law, when sitting as, and exercising the func- 
tions of, a Territorial court; and not when sitting as, or exercising the 
functions of, a cireuit or district court of the United States under Revised 
Statutes, section 1910.” (130 U.S. R., 343; to like import, see Captain 
Jack, petitioner, ibid., 353). 

Owing to the indisposition on the part of the Territorial authorities 
to put the Territories to the expense of prosecuting Indian criminals, 
great difficulty has been experienced in bringing Indians who were 
guilty of crimes against other Indians, committed upon an Indian res- 
ervation, to trial, and many cases have been permitted to pass unnoticed. 
This difficulty is, however, now obviated by the provision of section 11 
of the Indian appropriation act of March 2, 1889 (25 Stats., 1004), - 
whereby the costs of such trials in the Territorial courts are directed 
to be paid out of money appropriated for similar expenses in the trial of 

riminal cases in the courts of the United States. 

Now that the question of jurisdiction under the act of 1885 is author- 
itatively and permanently settled, and the costs of the trials in the Ter- 
ritorial courts are assumed by the United States, it is thought that no 
further difficulty will be experienced in bringing Indian criminals to 
justice; and it is believed that by a judicious execution of the laws, in 
the imposition of punishment commensurate with the crime, Indians will 
be deterred from committing offenses against each other, and that in 
the future crime among them will be materially decreased. 


COURTS OF INDIAN OFFENSES. 


Since 1882, what is known as a “ court of Indian offenses” has been 
established and maintained upon a number of Indian reservations. It 
has been a tentative and somewhat crude attempt to break up super- 
stitious practices, brutalizing dances, plural marriages, and kindred 
evils, and to provide an Indian tribunal which, under the guidance of 
the agent, could take cognizance of crimes, misdemeanors, and disputes 
among Indians, and by which they could be taught to respect law and 
obtain some rudimentary knowledge of legal processes. Notwithstand- 
ing their imperfections and primitive character, these so-called courts 
have been of great benefit to the Indians and of material assistance to 
the agents. 

Prior to the last fiscal year there was no fund for maintaining these 
courts, nor any law recognizing their existence, although this office had 
made repeated and urgent recommendations that provision be made for 
the pay of judges of the courts. The want of such a fund has often 
necessitated the appointment of incompetent persons as judges, the 
designation of police officers to act in that capacity, or the payment of 
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the salaries of the court officials from funds derived from the collection 
of fines imposed by them. Such anomalies have, of course, lessened the 
efficiency of the courts. The appropriation act of June 29, 1888, con- 
tains the following item : 

For compensation of judges of Indian courts, at such rate as may be fixed from 
time to time by the Secretary of the Interior, five thousand dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be hecessary. 

Under this legislation it is practicable to make important changes and 
improvements in the organization of the “courts of Indian offenses ” 
and the methods adopted therein, and it is my purpose to revise the 
rules and regulations now in force regarding them. 

In order to acquaint the Indians with the jury system, it should be 
applied in these courts in a manner conforming as nearly as possible to 
the law of the land on the subject, in all cases of sufficient importance 
which do not fall within the provisions of the ninth section of the act 
of March 3,1885 (23 Stat., 385), and especially when a jury is demanded 
by either party. An appeal should lie to this office in all cases. 

Each court should have a marshal, who’ should be an Indian, whose 
duties should be clearly defined, and who should have reasonable com- 
pensation for his time and services. 

The judges of these courts should have increased compensation com- 
mensurate with the duties, responsibility, and dignity of their positions, 
and Congress should appropriate funds to pay the salaries of judges and 
other proper and necessary expenses. 

The fines collected should be used for improvements on the reserva- 
tions, such as repair of roads, building bridges, the maintenance of 
hospitals, ete. 

No officer of the police force should be allowed to sit as a juryman, 
or to act in the capacity of a judge or marshal. 

It will be my aim to establish these courts at agencies where none 
have yet been put in operation, and to increase the usefulness of those 
already established. To do this an increased appropriation will be 
necessary, and I have estimated for the sum of $25,000 for the ensuing 
fiscal year. / 

INDIAN POLICE. 


For a number of years past provision has been made for the employ- 
ment of Indians as policemen to suppress traffic with Indians in intox- 
icating liquors, to put down other forms of lawlessness, and to pre- 
serve order generally upon Indian reservations. The position is one 
requiring intelligence, discretion, and courage, and in the selection of 
policemen care has always been exercised to secure the best men pos- 
sible. Owing to the meager compensation allowed this is no easy 
matter. A policeman whose entire time is taken up by his official duties 
can not support a family upon his salary, $8 a month, and this is the 
highest salary that up to this time has been paid police privates. 

Section 5 of the general allotment act, approved February 8, 1887 
(24 Stat., 390), contains, among other provisions, the following : 

* * * Hereafter in the employment of ig j : i 
public service among any of Go Taian tribes or Bendy ested bette NS 
Indians can perform the duties required, those Indians who have availed themselves 
of the provisions of this act and become citizens of the United States shall be pre- 


ferred. 

The Indians who have availed themselves of the provisions of the 
allotment act above referred to are usnally the most energetic and pro- 
gressive members of their tribes. To follow the requirements of sec: 
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tion 5 and appoint them to positions where they would be compelled to 


devote themselves to the Government service, to the neglect of their 
families and farms, forthe pittance of $8 to $10 per month, could but 
work hardship to such Indians and retard their advancement in agri- 
culture and other civilized pursuits. 

On the other hand, those who will not accept allotments in severalty, 
and who are willing to serve on the police force for the small compensa- 
tion and the honor connected with the position, are in too many instances 
unfit for policemen. This fact was so fully recognized by the Osage 
Nation that, during the fiscal year 1889, their council voted an appro- 
priation of $2,800 of their own funds to be expended in the employment 
of seven detectives, at a compensation of $400 per annum each. 

In order to comply with the existing law, to secure the best possible 
service, and at the same time to avoid working injury to Indians who 
are striving to advance, I earnestly recommend that the compensation 
of Indian police for the fiscal year 1891 be fixed at the following rates 
per month: Captains, $25; lieutenants, $20; sergeants, $17, and pri- 
vates, $13. 

The number of police now authorized, viz, 70 officers and 700 pri- 
vates, can not well be reduced without injury to the service, and I 
further recommend that the total number authorized remain unchanged, 
but that they be apportioned as follows: 30 captains, 40 lieutenants, 
60 sergeants, and 640 privates. 


INTERPRETERS FOR INDIANS. 


Section 2089 of the United States Revised Statutes is as follows: 


At the discretion of the President, all disbursements of moneys, whether for an- 
nuities or otherwise, to fulfill treaty stipulations with individual Indians or Indian 
tribes, shall be made in person by the superintendents of Indian affairs, where su- 
perintendencies exist, to all Indians or tribes within the limits of their respective 
superintendencies, in the presence of the local agents and interpreters, who shall 
witness the same, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may direct. 


Under the provisions of this section the Treasury Department prior 
to 1881 held that all payments to Indians must be witnessed by inter- 
preters, whether such payments were cash annuities, or were made for 
transportation, or for supplies furnished, or for services performed, or 
for any other purpose, and without regard to the amount paid. Agents 
found it difficult to have an interpreter always present to witness small 
payments, and in 1881, at the request of this office, the construction of 
the law was modified by the Treasury so as to allow the payment to an 
Indian, without its being witnessed by an interpreter, of a sum not ex- 
ceeding $10, provided it was clearly shown that the presence of an in- 
terpreter could not be had without considerable difficulty and an un- 
reasonable delay. 

This ruling, even with its modifications, it has been difficult to apply, 
especially at agencies where the Indians are well advanced in civiliza- 
tion, and many speak and write English. Moreover, agents report that 
the salary allowed interpreters, $300 per annum, is so limited that men 
of even very moderate education will not accept the position; hence 
Indians but poorly qualified must often be employed as interpreters. 
Some of them though able to speak are unable to write English, and 
often. can not even sign their names. Therefore among the accounts of 
agents are found vouchers which are signed by Indians but are witnessed 
by interpreters who sign by mark, the certificates of the interpreters be- 
ing to the effect that they have thoroughly explained to the Indians the 
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nature of the transaction represented by the vouchers and know that 
they fully understand the same, the purpose for which they signed their 
names, and the amountsreceipted for! This, of course, is not the slight- 
est protection either to the Indians or to the Government. ; 

In the spring of 1888 an army officer who was acting as Indian 
agent called the attention of this office, in the foliowing words, to the 
embarrassment which he experienced from this interpretation of the 
law: 

* * * Thisrequirement is manifestly made on the presumption that the Indians 
can not speak or learn to speak English. Now, all the working Indians here speak 
English, and for practical purposes they speak it and understand it quite as well as 
Ido. * * * There is no sense in calling in an. interpreter to interpret a transac- 
tion that is perfectly understood in English, and is witnessed, as all my payments 
are, by several people, and although I show in every case that the payees speak and 
understand English, the examiners have suspended all the vouchers on which I have 

nade such payments unaccompanied by the certificate of an interpreter, which in 
all cases that Ihave seen is a purely perfunctory transaction, and should be abolished 
when the circumstances permit it. 


‘The attention of the Treasury was again called to this matter by 
letter of April 3, 1888, and the Second Comptroller replied April 18, 
1888, to the effect that in his opinion the President and Secretary of 
the Interior were authorized by law to direct the manner in which pay- 
ments to Indians should be made. Under this ruling, and in view of 
the facts above set forth, I shall from time to time recommend the dis- 
continuance of interpreters at agencies where the Indians have made 
sufficient progress in mastering the English language to warrant such 
action. 

Meantime I trust that the efficiency of the interpreter service may 
be generally improved by the employment of students returned from 
training schools, who will be competent for such duty. et 


INDIAN TRADERS. 


No branch of the Indians’ preparation for citizenship has perhaps 
received less attention than that which pertains to commerce. “Trad- 
ing” has been monopolized by white men, and no systematic effort 
has been attempted to train the Indians to commercial habits. 

With a view to ascertaining the present condition of the system of 
trading, the following instructions have been issued to special agents: 


Hereafter when inspectipg Indian agencies you will please give special attention 
to the subject of Indian traderships. You will carefully ascertain and report as to the 
general reputation of each trader for honesty, fair dealing with the Indians, and good 
influence among them. You will also report specifically as to the quality and sufficiency 
of the stock of goods kept by the trader; whether he deals in articles whose sale is 
injurious to the Indians; whether the prices charged are reasonable; whether the 
schedule of prices is displayed so that the Indians can be well informed thereof ; 
whether the trader sells intoxicating liquor under any guise, or arms or fixed ammu- 
nition, or trades with the Indians for goods furnished them by the Government, or 
in any way violates the letter or spirit of sections 23, 31, and 33, relating to the above; 
whether his store is kept open on Sunday ; whether it is used as a resort for loafers ; 
whether gambling, demoralizing dances, or any other practice or amusements hurt- 
ful to the Indians are allowed upon the premises, and, in general, whether the trader 
and his employés are sober, respectable people whose conduct and example among 
the Indians will tend to elevate the Indians morally and socially instead of the re- 
verse. 

Inclosed please find copy of the “Laws and regulations relating to trade with In- 
dian tribes,” published by this Office, from which youwill see what the Office exvects 
from an Indian trader, and be able to judge and report to what extent, if any, a 
trader fails to meet the requirements, 


? 
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GRAZING UPON INDIAN LANDS. 


In the annual report of this Office for 1885, attention was invited to 
the perplexing status of the question of cattle-grazing upon Indian res. 
ervations existing under the opinion of the Attorney-General of July 
21,1885, wherein it is held that Indians are not legally capable of leas- 
ing their reservation lands for grazing purposes, and that neither the 
Secretary of the Interior nor the President has authority to approve 

_Such leases except they be authorized to do so by special provisions of 
law. The urgent necessity for some legislation by Congress authorizing 
the grazing of Indian lands under proper restrictions was thoroughly 
emphasized in that report, and also in each succeeding annual report 
of this Office; but so far, Congress has not seen fit to enact the neces- 
sary legislation. 

In order to overcome in a measure this difficulty, and to enable the 
Indians to receive'some Henefit from the spontaneous products of their 
lands, the Department has authorized several tribes to take a limited 
number of cattle to herd and graze upon the reservations at a stipu- 
lated price to be paid by the owners of the cattle to the United States 
Indian agent for the benefit of the tribe. 

The agreement submitted to and accepted by the Indians, and now 
in force upon several reservations, is substantially as follows: 

(1) The general question of permitting cattle-grazing upon the unoce- 
cupied lands of the reservation to be submitted to the Indians for their 
consent or rejection. 

(2) In the event of their consent, the agent to be authorized to per- 
mit a limited number of cattle to be grazed on the reservation condi- 
tionally, as follows: 

(a) That such a permit be given only to actual settlers residing in 
the neighborhood of the reservation, and for their own cattle. 

(6) That a fair and just compensation shall be paid to the agent by 
the owners of the cattle for the use and benefit of the Indians. 

(c) That all moneys received for grazing shall be deposited by the 
agent in the Treasury of the United States, jn accordance with the act of 
March 3, 1883 (22 Stat., 590), and thereafter to be used for the benefit of 
the respective tribes, as provided in the act of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat., 
463). 

a) That no exclusive privilege of grazing lands be granted on the 
reservation, nor any act done looking to a lease or agreement for a lease 
of any particular portion of said lands. 

(e) That all permits shall be for the grazing season only, and sub- 
ject to revocation at any time by the Department. 

(f) That no responsibility for tae cattle shall in any way attach to 
the United States or any of its agents, nor shall any permit be given 
which shall retard or interfere with the agricultural or other industrial 
pursuits of the Indians, individually or collectively, nor shall the stock 
belonging to’the Indians be deprived of ample pasturage. Neither 
shall the owners of cattle or sheep erect any improvements whatsoever 
on the reservation, nor use the lands for any other purpose than for the 
grazing of their own stock, under penalty of the immediate revocation 
of the permit. ue 

(g) That subject to the above specified conditions, the whole matter 
shall be controlled by the agent, who shall see that good order prevails 
upon the reservation, and in case of any infraction or violation of said 
condition shall report the names of the offenders for the immediate 
revocation of their permit and the removal of their stock. 
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(h) That where herders may be needed to care for the stock, Indians 
shall be employed as far as practicable, and no white person be per- 
mitted to come upon the reservation except temporarily, at such times 
as in the judgment of the agent it may be necessary for him to look 
after the condition of his stock—the necessity for such visits and the 
circumstances attending them to be reported to this office. 

Several Indian tribes have refused to take cattle under these condi- 
tions, for the alleged reason that the grazing money was not to be paid to 
them directly, but was to be deposited in the Treasury by the agent, 
and afterwards expended for their benefit in a manner discretionary 
with the Secretary of the Interior. 

The proper adjustment of this grazing question is one of the most 
urgent matters I have to present to the Department, and I desire to 
renew the recommendations made by this office upon the subject in the 
annual report of 1885 and in each succeeding report. There are vast 
areas of unoccupied land within many reservations upon which spon- 
taneous crops of luxuriant grass annually grow up, and decay or are 
destroyed by fire, bringing but little substantial benefit to the soil and 
no financial return to the Indians. If Congress by suitable legislation 
would provide for the leasing of the unoccupied portions of these res- 
ervations, what is now wasted might be utilized and the proceeds 
therefrom might be applied to the amelioration of the condition of the 
Indians. It is earnestly hoped that Congress will provide the neces- 
sary legislation at the next session. 


RAILROADS. 


Since the date of the last annual report of this office, the following 
grants of right of way to railroads through Indian reservations have 
been made by Congress: 


CROW RESERVATION, MONT. 


Big Horn Southern Railroad.—By act of February 12, 1889 (25 Stats. 
660 and page 428 of this report), the Big Horn Southern Railroad Com- 
pany was granted the right of way through the Crow Réservation for 
the construction, operation, and maintenance of its railroad, telegraph, 
and telephone line, beginning at a point on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, in the vicinity of the mouth of the Big Horn River, in Yellowstone 
County ; thence by the most practicable route up said Big Horn River 
to or near the mouth of the Little Big Horn River ; thence up said Lit- 
tle Big Horn River to or near the mouth of Owl Creek ; thence up said 
Oreek to and across the southern boundary line of said reservation. - 

_ The sixth section of the act provides “that said railroad company shall 
have the right to survey and locate its road immediately after the 
passage of this act.” Under date of March 18, 1889, the Department 
authorized the railroad company to proceed with the survey, with the 
understanding that no work in the construction of the road should be 
begun or attempted upon the reservation until further orders from the 
Department. Five maps (in duplicate) of definite location, covering a 
distance of 39.8 miles, were filed in the Department, with letter dated 
September 12, 1889, and referred to this office September 18, 1889, 


FOND DU LAC RESERVATION, MINN. 


Duluth and Winnipeg Ratlway.—By act of October 17, 1888 (25 Stat. 
558), the Duluth and Winnipeg Railway Company is otartbe One right 


‘ 
oot 
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of way for the extension of its road through the Fond du Lac Reserva- 
tion, in Minnesota.* 

In apparent disregard of certain conditions imposed. by the act the 
company began the building of its road on the reservation and took 
therefrom timber needed in construction. By direction of the Depart- 
ment (January 23, 1839), the Indian agent in charge of the reservation 
was instructed to prevent such trespass, and on the following day he re- 
ported by telegraph that the railroad company had ceased work, Sub- 
sequently Agent Leahy, who in the mean time had succeeded Agent 
Gregory, reported that about 20 miles of the road had been constructed 
in advance of the fulfillment of any of the several conditions imposed 
by the enabling act, and that the Indians desired to know what arrange- 
ments had been made by the railroad company to pay them for the right 
of way. On receipt of that report this office (on August 26, 1889) in- 
structed the agent to prevent the railroad company from resuming the 
work of construction on the reservation until the pre-requisite condi- 
tions of the act were fully complied with. The attention of the pres- 
ident of the railway company was also called _to the requirements of 
the enabling act, and he was given full instructions as to the proper 
course for him to pursue in order to secure the benefits of the grant. 

On September 6, 1889, W. A. Barr, esq., attorney and secretary of 
said company, filed in the Department a map in duplicate, showing the 
definite location of the line of the road through said reservation, to- 
gether with depot and station grounds made from actual survey, with 
request that upon approval of the same a council of the Indians be called 
to agree upon and fix the compensation to be paid for the right of way, 
etc. Said map having been referred to this office for report, it was re- 
turned to the Department September 13, 1889, with recommendation for 
its approval subject to the conditions imposed by the enabling act. 
Further recommendation was made in regard to obtaining the consent 
of the Indians to the amount of compensation they would accept from . 
the railway company for the right of way, etc. On September 23 fol- 
lowing the Department returned the map to this office approved, and 
transmitted an order from the President prescribing the manner for 
obtaining the required consent of the Indians, and on October 1 the 
agent at the La Pointe Agency was directed to convene a council of 
the Indians for that purpose agreeably with the President’s order. 


GREAT SIOUX RESERVATION, IN DAKOTA, 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway.— Dakota Central Railway.— 
The 16th section of theact of March 2, 1889, entitled ‘“‘An act to divide 
a portion of the reservation of the Sioux Nation of Indians in Dakota 
into separate reservations and to secure the relinquishment of the 
Indian title to the remainder, and for other purposes” (25 Stat., 888), 
provides that the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Company 
‘and the Dakota Central Railroad Company shall have, respectively, 
the right to take and use prior to any white person and to any corpora, 
tion, the right of way, ete., provided for in certain agreements heretofore 
made by said railroad companies, respectively, with the Sioux Indians, 
which agreements have been referred to in previous annual reports of 
this office. Sundry conditions are imposed, for the particulars of which 
reference is invited to the act itself which will be found on page 449 of 
this report. The agreements referred to may be found in Senate Hx, 


* This act was passed prior to the date of the last annual report, but information 
thereof had not, at that time, reached this office. 
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Doc. No. 20, Forty-eighth Congress, first session, and House Ex. Doe- 
No. 11, Forty-eighth Congress, first session. 

The act of March 2, 1889, can not take effect until Congress shall 
have ratified'the agreement recently negotiated with the Sioux under 
section 3 of the Indian appropriation act, approved March 2, 1889 (25 
Stat., 980). 

Forest City and Watertown Railroad Company.—The act of March 2, 
1889 (25 Stat., 852 and page 446 of this report), grants the right of way. 
to the Forest City and Watertown Railroad Company through the 
Sioux Indian Reservation, in Dakota, beginning at a point on the west 
bank of the Missouri River in Dewey County, Dak., opposite Forest 
City, Potter County, said Territory, running therce by the most prac- 
ticable route in a southwesterly course between the Cheyenne and Mo- 
reau Rivers to the city of Deadwood, Dak. 

Authority was given the railroad company, April 11 last, to proceed 
with the survey of its line through the reservation, and at last accounts 
the survey was in progress. The maps have not yet been filed, nor 
has any action been taken to procure the required consent of the 


Indians. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Choctaw Coal and Railway Company—By the act of February 13, 
1889 (25 Stat., 669 and page 429 of this report), the first section of the 
act of February 18, 1889 (25 Stat., 25), granting the right of way to the 
Choctaw Coal and Railway Company through the Indian Territory, is 
amended to read as follows: 

‘That the Choctaw Coal and Railway Company, a corporation created under and by 
virtue of the laws of the State of Minnesota, be, and the same is hereby, invested and 
empowered with the right of locating, constructing, owning, equipping, operating, 
using, and maintaining a railway and telegraph and telephone line through the In- 
dian Territory, beginning ab a point on the Red River (the southern boundary line) 
at the bluff known as Rocky Chiff, in the Indian Territory, and running thence by the ~ 
nost feasible and practicable route through the said Indian Territory to a point on 
the east boundary line immediately contiguous to the west boundary line of the 
State of Arkansas; also a branch line of railway to be constructed from the most 
euitable point on said main line for obtaining a feasible and practicable route in a 
westerly or northwesterly direction to the leased coal veins of said Choctaw Coal and 
Railway Company, in Tobucksey County, Choctaw Nation, and thence by the most 
feasible and practicable route to an intersection with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railway, at the most convenient point between Halifax Station and Ear Creek 
otherwise known as the North Fork of the Canadian River, with the right to con- 
struct, use, and maintain such tracks, turn-outs, branches, and sidings and extensions 
as said company may deem it in their interest to construct along and upon the right 
of way and depot grounds herein provided for, ( 

Under date of July 5, 1889, Hon. T. C. Fletcher, attorney for said 
company, filed four separate maps (in duplicate) of definite location of 
sad company’s road; also a copy of the articles of incorporation and a 
list of the officers of the company, both duly certified by the secretary 
of the company. ; 

On July 11, 1889, the Department approved map No. 1, being one of 
the four mentioned above, representing a section of 25 miles of the 
jocated line of said railroad from See. 33, 'T.12 N., R. 3 W., to Sec. 4, 1 

+ Qm r 9 . x 6a 
1iN., R.2 i. Maps 2 and 3 were transmitted to the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office for the action of that office, for the reason that 
that portion of the line covered by said maps (2 and 3) does not pass 
through any Indian lands. Map No. 4 was returned to Mr. Fletcher 
for correction.—(Department letter to this office of July 11, 1889.) 

On A ee) 1889, the Department approved map No. 9, indicating 
@ section of 25 miles from “near station place on Deer Creek” to “John 
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Adams Prairie.” Said map does not connect with maps previously 
filed (Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4), but covers a portion of the right of way 100 
miles east of the section covered by map No. 4, returned for correc: | 
tion, as before stated. In filing this map (No. 9), the company’s man- 
ager observes that the company ‘is constructing its lines from the 
crossings of its different railway connections east, and wes‘, in order 
that it may secure material for said construction at both ends of its line, 
and thus facilitate the rapid completion of the same,” and that when 
map No.4 shall have been corrected, and maps 5, 6, 7, and 8 filed, 
“there will be a continued and connected line.” 

Fort Smith, Paris and Dardanelle Railway.—The act of February 26, 
1889 (25 Stat., 745, and page 435 of this report), grants the right of 
way to the Fort Smith, Paris and Dardanelle Railway Company to con- 
struct and operate a railroad, telegraph, and telephone line from Fort 
Smith, Ark., through the Indian Territory, to or near Baxter Springs, 
in the State of Kansas. 

The same act repeals the act of July 6, 1886 (24 Stat., 124), authoriz- 
ing the Kansas City, Fort Scott and Gulf Railway Company to con- 
struct and operate a railway through the Indian Territory. 

No maps of definite location have been filed by the Fort Smith, 
Paris and Dardanelle Railway Company under the above grant, although 
the company is authorized to survey and locate its line “immediately 
after the passage of this act.” 


RED PIPESTONE INDIAN RESERVATION IN MINNESOTA. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa Falls and Northwestern Railioay.—The act of 
March 2, 1889 (25 Stat., 1012, and page 463 of this report), directs the 
appraisement of the strip of land, 100 feet in width, now occupied by 
the Cedar Rapids, Iowa Falls and Northwestern Railway Company, 
over and across the Red Pipestone Indian Reservation in the State 
of Minnesota, as well as the damage to the remainder of the lands of 
said reservation caused by such railroad ocenpation, and provides that 
said railroad company ‘“‘shall be entitled to enter and purchase the 
aforesaid strip of land of the width aforesaid, now occupied by its road- 
bed, by paying the amount so assessed as the value thereof, together 
with the amount of damages assessed as aforesaid.” 

The third section of the act provides that the act shall take effect and 
be in force and authorize the entry and sale of said right of way so soon 

as, and not until, a majority of the adult male Indians of the Yankton 
tribe of Sioux Indians shall consent to the entry and sale of such right 
of way, ete. 

The lands included in said right of way were appraised in May last 
by a commission appointed for that purpose at $1,060, and the damages 
resulting from the construction of the road at $680; total, 51,740. _ 

Subsequently a commission was appointed to procure the required 
consent of the Indians. As already stated in another portion of this 
report, although the Indians declined to assent to certain other provis- 
ions of the act, they consented and agreed to the entry and sale of the 
tract embraced within the rigt of way. 


WHITE BARTH AND LEECH LAKE RESERVATIONS, IN MINNESOTA. 


Moorhead, Leech Lake, Duluth and Nortnern Railway.—The act of Jan- 
uary 16, 1889 (25 Stat., 647, and page 425 of this report), grants tu the 
Moorhead, Leech Lake, Duluth and Northern Railway Company the 
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right of way through the White Earth Indian Reservation in the State 
of Minnesota. No steps appear to have been taken by the railroad 
company to secure the benefits of said act. No maps have been filed 
nor survey made. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway.—The act of February 
25, 1889 (25 Stat., 696, and page 436 of this report), grants to the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis Sid Maniteba Railway Company the right of way 
through the White Harth Reservation. No steps appear to have been 
taken by said railway company to avail itself of the grant. No maps 
of definite location have been filed nor any survey made so far as is 
known to this office. 

Duluth and Winnipeg Railway.—The act of March 2, 1889 (25 Stat., 
1010, and page 462 of this report), grants to the Duluth and Winnipeg 
Railway Company the right of way for the.extension of its railroad 
through the Leech Lake and White Earth Indian Reservations in the 
State of Minnesota.- 

Thus far no steps appear to have beer taken by the railroad company 
to avail itself of the benefits of said grant so far as it relates to the two 
reservations named. No maps of definite location have been filed nor 
any survey made. See mention of this road under head of “ Fond du 


Lae Reservation.” 
YANKTON RESERVATION IN DAKOTA. 


Yankton and Missouri Valley Railway Company.—The act of February 
23, 1889 (25 Stat., 684, and page 430 of this report), grants the right 
of way tothe Yankton and Missouri Valley Railway Company through 
the Yankton ‘Reservation in Dakota Territory. No steps have been 
taken by the railroad company to secure the benefits of said grant. No 
maps of definite location have been filed nor any survey made. 


GRANTS REFERRED TO IN LAST ANNUAL REPORT. 


Bad River Reserve, Wisconsin.—No settlement has been made with the 
Indians of this reservation for the right of way taken by the Duluth, 
Superior and Michigan Railway. The agent reports that while the In- 
dians are anxious for a settlement they persist in their unreasonable 
demands regarding the measure of compensation to be paid to them. 

Boise Hort Reserve and Red Lake Chippewa unceded lands, Minnesota.— 
The Duluth, Rainy Lake River and Southwestern Railway Company 
have made application for another council with the Indians of the 
Boise Fort Reservation, for the purpose of gaining their consent to the 

‘construction of its road through their reservation, under the provisions 
of the act of April 24, 1888 (25 Stat., 90). The Indians having, on August 
2, 1888, refused to give their consent to the right of way, the depart- 
ment decided, June 7, 1889, that no steps for the further submission 
of the matter to the Indians should be taken. 

Cour WAléne Reserve, Idaho.—An agreement was entered into with 
the Cour d’Aléne Indians, in January last, whereby they agreed to ae- 
cept as compensation to the tribe for right of way granted to the Wash- 
ington and Idaho Railroad Company (act May 30, 1888, 25 Stat., 180) 
the sum of $6,066.18, being at the rate of $6 per acre for the land 
included in the right of way. The one individual member of the 
tribe who was damaged by the construction of the road agreed to ac- 
cept the sum of $295.50 in full for damages sustained by him by reason 
of the construction of the road through his. improved tract. The De- 
partment approved said agreements January 19, 1889, and fixed the 
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compensation as required by the right of way act in the sums above 
mentioned. The money was paid by the railroad company, and in pur- 
suance of Department directions that the same should be distributed to 
the tribe per capita in cash, a check for the full amount was sent to 
Agent Cole, August 5, 1889—$6,066.18 to be distributed to the tribe, 
and $295.50 to be paid “Tu-tu” for individual damages. 

Crow Reserve, Mont.—As reported in office letter of December 31, 
1888, the Crow Indians, on December 12, 1888, in council assembled, 
refused to give their consent to the right of way through their reserva- 
tion for the Billings, Olark’s Fork and Cooke City Railroad, granted by 
act of June 4, 1888 (25 Stat., 167). The third section of the act pro- 
vides:. 

That the President of the United States may, at his discretion, require that the con- 
sent of the Indians to said right of way shall be obtained by said railroad company, 
in such manner as he may prescribe, before any right under this act shall accrue to 
said company. 

The President prescribed rules for obtaining such consent June 30, 
1888. The subject was presented to the Indians agreeably with the 
President’s order, and after having had ample time for deliberation they 
refused almost unanimously to give their consent to the right of way. 
This action on the part of the Indians renders the grant of no effect. 

Fort Hall Reserve.—Amended maps and plats of the definite location 
of the right of way of the Utah and Northern Railway, act September 
1, 1888 (25 Stat., 452), covering all the land’ desired by said railway 
for right of way and for other railway purposes, were approved by the 
Department April 8, 1889, and the sum of $7,621.04 has been paid by 
the railway company for the right of way. Said sum is in full pay- 
ment, at $8 per acre, for all the land taken by the railway company 
under the act aforesaid, except 149.94 acres taken in addition to the 
right of way within the town site of Pocatello, for which latter the _ 
railway company is required by the terms of the act to pay $8 per acre, 
and also to pay an additional sum equal to the average appraisal of each 
acre of town lots outside of the portion so taken. Appraisers have been 
appointed to make the required appraisement, and when their reportshall 
have been received and approved the railway company will be required 
to make the additional payment. 

Indian Territory.—Neither the Fort Smith and El Paso Railway © 
Company, the Kansas City and Pacifie Railroad Company, nor the 
Paris, Choctaw and Little Rock Railway Company, appear to have 
taken any steps to avail themselves of the right of way granted to them, 
respectively, through the Indian Territory (25 Stat., 162, 140, 205). 

Additional maps of the definite location of the Kansas and Arkansas 
Valley Railway, covering the fourth and fifth sections of 25 miles each 
of the main line, were approved by the Department on January 18 and. 
January 21, 1889, respectively; maps of the first and fractional 
second sections of the branch line were also approved on the latter date. 
Nine plats of station grounds desired along the line, which were filed 
by the company, were returned for certain corrections, which were in- 
dicated in the letter of transmittal. On September 1, 1888, a draft for 
$4,148 was tendered by this company, and accepted as payment for 
right of way. ; ‘ : 

A map of definite location of the third section of 25 miles of the Den- 
nison and Washita Railway was approved by the Department on Jan- 
uary 21, 1889, and under date of August 17, last, the company was 
called upon to make full payment of arrears due for right of way upon 
the line already constructed, a check for $500 being the only payment 
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for right of way which has been made by the company to present 
date. 5 ; SAY 

Maps of definite location of the second and third sections of 25 miles 
each of the Chicago, Kansas and Nebraska Railway, were approved by 
the Department on March 30 and April 24, 1889, respectively. _The Cher- 
okee Council having protested against the compensation of $50 per mile 
for right of way provided in the act, a board of referees was appointed, 
as therein provided, consisting of James N. Beacon, esq., of Smith 
Centre, Kans.; Samuel J. Crawford, esq., of Topeka, Kans., and George 
L. Douglas, esq., of Wichita, Kans. This board has not yet submitted 
its award. ; : 

It was stated in the last annual report that seventeen piats of station 
grounds of the Southern Kansas Railway (act July 4, 1884; 22 Stat., 
73) were approved by the Department October 25, 1887. Another plat, 
that of the station grounds at Purcell, in the Chickasaw district, which 
was withheld for certain explanations in regard thereto by the railway 
company, was approved by the Department November 28, 1887. ‘ 

On November 5, 1888, Messrs. Britton & Gray, attorneys for said 

railway company, filed in the Department a plat of the company’s station 
grounds at Chilocco, on mile 1 of the main line of the road, which 
plat having been referred to this office was returned to the Depart- 
ment December 7, 1888, for the reason that the width of the strip 
selected for such station grounds, as shown upon the piat, was greater 
on the east side of the track than the right-of-way grant allows. In re- 
turning the plat this office recommended that it be returned to Messrs. 
Britton & Gray for proper correction. No corrected map has as yet 
been presented for approval and nothing has been heard of the matter 
since. « 
On January 9, 1889, the Department approved four plats of tracts 
selected for station grounds on the branch line of said Southern Kansas 
Railway Company, at Warren, on miles 8 and 9 of the first section; at 
Warwick, on miles 68 and 69 of the seventh section; at Gage, on miles 
96 and 97 of the tenth section; at Goodwin, on miles 113 and 114 of 
the twelfth section. 

On June 27, 1889, Messrs. Britton & Gray filed four additional plats 
showing grounds desired by the said Southern Kansas Railway Com- 
pany for station purposes. Three of them, viz, ‘ Orlando,” on mile 65, 
“ Seward,” on mile 93, and ‘ Verbeck,” on mile 126, falling within the 
Oklahoma country, were returned to the Department by this office 
August 26, 1889, for reference to the General Land Office, the lands of 
the Oklahoma country being now within the jurisdiction of that office. 
The remaining plat, designated as “ Perry” station, on mile 49 of the 
main line, in section 32, township 22 north, range 1 east, Indian meridian, 
was returned to the Department at the same time, with the reeommenda- 
tion that it be approved, subject to any right of individual Indians law- 
fully existing in or to the tract of ground so selected at the date of the 
filing of the plat. The approval of said plat is withheld awaitin g 
certain information desired by the Department which the Indian agent 
at the Ponca, Pawnee, etc., agency has been called upon to furnish. 

Lac du Fiambeau Reservation, Wis.—The Indians of the Lae du 
Flambeau Reservation, in Wisconsin, having assented to the provisions 
of the act of June 4, 1888 (25 Stat., 169), granting to the Milwaukee, 
Lake Shore and Western Railway Company the right of way through 
their reservation, and having agreed to the amount of compensation they 
would accept for such right of way, the Department on May 3, 1889, 
fixed the amount of such compensation in the sum agreed upon by the 
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‘Indians, viz, $1,638.54. The amount has been collected from the rail- 
way company and placed in the Treasury to the credit of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 

_ Nee Percé Reservation, Idaho.—There is nothing additional to report 
In regard to the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company’s right of 
way through the Nez Percé Reservation, in Idaho, act of July 28, 1888 
(25 Stat., 349). As stated in the last annual report, authority was 
granted the company (August 10, 1888) to make preliminary surveys. 
No maps have been filed for approval nor steps taken to obtain the con- 
sent of the Indians to the right of way, which consent, by the terms of 
the act, is made a condition of the grant. 

_ Puyallup Reservation, Wash.—The Indians of the Puyallup Reserva- 
tion, in Washington Territory, refused to give their consent to the right 
of way tor the Puyallup Valley Railway Company through said res- 
ervation, provided for in the act of July 24, 1888 (25 Stat., 350). The 
second section of the act requires— 


That the consent of the Indians to said right of way upon the said Puyallup Indian 
Reservation shall be obtained in such manner as the President of the United States 
may prescribe, before any right under this act shall accrue to said company. 


The President by his order, dated February 2, 1889, prescribed the 
manner in which the required consent should be obtained, and the sub- 
ject was presented to the Indians in open council by their agent, as 
directed by the President, on March 12 following. After deliberating 
upon the question for several days they decided to refuse their consent 
by a vote of seventy-three against to forty-one in favor.of the proposi- 
tion. The subject was fully reported to the Department in office letter 
of June 11, 1889. This action on the part of the Indians renders the 
right-of-way grant inoperative. 

Stletz Reservation, Oregon.—No steps appear to have been taken by the 
Newport and King’s Valley Railroad Company to avail itself of the grant 
of right of way through the Siletz Reservation, in Oregon, as provided in 
the act of July 24, 1888 (25 Stat., 347). No maps have been filed, no 
surveys made, nor has any action been taken to obtain the consent of 
the Indians as required by the act. 

Uintah and Uncompahgre Reservation, Utah—The Utah Midland 
Railway Company has not as yet filed maps of the location of its line 
through the Uintah and Uncompahgre Reservation, in Utah, under its 
right of way grant, act of March 3, 1887 (24 Stat., 548), reference to 
which was made in the last two annual reports of this office. No in- 
formation has been received as to whether the surveys have been coin- 

leted. 

Devils Lake Reservation, Dak.—In the last annual report it was 
stated that a bill had been prepared in this office and was then pend- 
ing in the Senate (No. 1228) granting the right of way to the James. 
town and Northern Railroad Company through the Devil’s Lake Reser- 
vation, in Dakota, upon the terms and conditions named in an agree- 
ment,made by that company with the Devil’s Lake Sioux in 1883; that 
the road had been constructed and in operation since 1885, and that the 
Indians were urgent in their demands that the compensation provided 
for in said agreement should be paid to them. No final action has been 
taken by Congress in the matter, and the delay is causing much dissat- 
isfaction among the Indians. It is to be hoped that the necessary leg- 
slation will be reached at an early day, 

Lake Traverse Reservation, Dak.—No final action appears to have been 
taken by Congress upon the bill to ratify an agreement made in 1884 
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with the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux forright of way through 
the Lake Traverse Reserve, in Dakota, for the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway, to which reference was made in the last anneal re- 
port. As has been before urged, it is very desirable that this agreement 
should be ratified. 

Red Pipestone Reservation, Minn.—The bill. (HB. BR. 10766) granting 
the right of way to the Cedar Rapids, Iowa Falls and Northwestern 
Railway through the Red Pipestone Reservation, in Minnesota, to 
which reference was made in the last annual report of this office, did 
not become a law; but other legislation was substituted therefor, men- 
tion of which has already been made in another part of this report, and 
the action taken thereunder fully set forth. 

Walker River Reservation, Nev.—No final action has been taken 
‘by Congress upon the bill submitted to that body for the fourth time to 
ratify a certain agreement with the Indians of the Walker River Reser- 
vation, in Nevada, for the right of way to the Carson: aud Colorado 
Railroad Company through said reservation, to which reference was 
made in the last annual report. 

Yakima Reservation, Wash.—No final action has yet been taken by 
Congress upon the bill to accept and ratify an agreement made January 
13, 1885, with the Indians of the Yakima Reservation, for the relin- 
quishment of their title to so much of their reserve as is required for the 
use of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and to make the necessary appro- 
priations for carrying the same into effect. This bill has twice been sub- 
mitted to Congress, and, as was stated in the annual report of last year, 
the Indians are constantly urging a settlement under their agreement, 


DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 


A clause in the act of March 3, 1885 (23 Stat., page 376), “ making ap- 
propriations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian De- 
partment * * * and for other purposes,” appropriated $10,000 
“for the investigation of certain Indian depredatiou claims,” and pro- 
vided that “in the expenditure of said sum the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior should cause a complete list of all claims heretofore filed in the 
Interior Department * * * to be made and presented to Congress 
at its next regular session.” The Secretary was further authorized by 
said act “to cause such additional investigation to be made and such 
further testimony to be taken as he might deem necessary to enable 
him to determine the kind ‘and value of the property damaged or de- 
stroyed.” 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the above act, a 
division was created in the Indian Bureau in 1885, known as the “ Dep- 
redations Division,” though it did not receive that designation officially 
until January 1, 1889. The number of office employés in this division 
has varied from two to six, and there are now four, viz, the chief clerk, 
two clerks or examiners, and a typewriter. For the purpose of caus- 
ing “additional investigation to be made,” special agents have been ap- 
pointed and sent to the localities where the alleged depredations are said 
to have been committed, to take such additional testimony as is obtain- 
able and report the claim to this office with their conclusions thereon. 
‘These special agents receive a compensation of $8 for every day 
actually employed, and their necessary expenses, exclusive of subsist- 
ence; the number employed at no time has exceeded six. 

‘Lhe construction placed upon the aforesaid act by the Indian Bureau, 
and concurred in by the Department of the Interior, precluded from 
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investigation on their merits all claims barred by the following clause 
of the seventeenth section of the act of June 30, 1834 (4 Stat., 731): 

Unless such claim shall be presented within three years after the commission of 
the injury the same shall be barred. ; 

Therefore such claims were reported to Congress as barred and not 
entitled to investigation. After a number of them had been so re- 
ported, a clause in the act of May 15, 1886 (24 Stat., 44), extended 
the scope of investigation by saying: “And the investigation and re- 
port shall include claims, if any, barred by statute, such fact to be stated 
in the report.” This necessitated a return from Congress of all those 
claims which, without an investigation on their merits, had been re-, 
ported as barred, and éhus-rendered useless much of the work which 
had been done up to that time. 

The following tables,show the number of claims on hand, received 
and disposed of since June 30, 1885. 


TABLE 5.—Showing number of depredation claims on hand and received since June 30, 1885. 


No. of Amount 

claims. | involved. 
OMMmIO UNC YO) ISR ic 3 ose ase ou sienebawaileds o Salon cen Saa titel wavenasieoss vidas 8, 935 $14, 879, 088 
Wiled during fiscal year ending June 80, 1886... caccideneccncecctercsaccccwacce 168 674, 939 
Filed during fiscal year ending June 80, 1887... ccccnessseee cectee eenewscucees 109 382, 514 
Biled during fiscal year ending Tune 80, 1888. .s..c0. cas escdecceccnsecereesens 769 1, 907, 685 
Filed during fiscal year ending June 3), 1889.......-24. ddan ne Miw neous ddgiewen es 509 1, 383, 104 
Aer Ayako a ee nk ee RY beet cat eee Pee eae tee pcan aiite 5, 404 19, 227, 380 


TABLE 6.—Showing number of depredation claims disposed of since June 30, 1885. 


No. of ae . Amount 
claims. Amonat a olved.' commended. 
Paid or adjudicated so that they can not be further con- ; 

Sidered DY This OMG seeds enw essai seWecasabseemmeaat 54 $218, 190. WO Nsades nosees ane 
Reported to Congress January 1, 1887 ...-.-..----+------- 805 1, 086, 021, 97 $278, 323. 88 
Reported to Congress January 1, 1888 .......-----+------- 399 984, 433, 66 336, 728. 42 
Reported to Congress January 1, 1889 ..........-.-------- 220 | 1, 070, 003. 57 377, 105. 44 

Ota aoe oie ceaee Nemo kek Eah tale ooaiael Saw setaleisia' oem e(ats 987 3, 338, 649. 10 992, 157. 71 
Pending in Indian Office June 30, 1889...-..-..----------- 4, 507 15; Ses; O00: 90i|l . cacekcrnsiae ses 


In determining what claims were subject to investigation under the 
act of March 3, 1885, as amended by the act of May 15, 1836, the opinion 
of the Assistant Attorney-General for the Interior Department was ob- 
tained, under date of August 23, 1886, which decides that all claims 
in favor of citizens of the United States (7. ¢., those who were citizens at 
the date of the alleged depredation) for losses by Indians who were in 
treaty relations at the time of the loss, which were on file Mareh 3, 
1885, are subject to investigation, whether the same were filed within 
three years from the date of the injury complained of or not; also that 
all such claims for depredations committed since December 1, 1873, 
although filed since March 3, 1885, are also subject to investigation, for 
the reason that the three-year limitation clause of the seventeenth sec- 
tion of the act of June 30, 1834, which acted as a bar, was repealed 
when the Revised Statutes went ito effect December 1, 1873, that 
clause not being included im the Revised Statutes (Sec. 2156). 
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The number of claims subject to investigation has been increased by 
a recent decision which fixes December 1, 1870, three years prior to the 
repeal of the limitation clause, instead,of December 1, 1873, the date of 
the repeal, as the time subsequent to which depredation claims subject 
to examination may date. 

Under these decisions, out of the 4,507 claims above noted as pe.ding 
in this office, 2,333 claims, involving about $5,361,875, are subject to in- 
vestigation, of which number 447, amounting to $1,745,398.47, were filed 
since March 5, 1885, but being for depredations committed siuce De- 
cember 1, 1870, are not barred. This leaves 2,174 claims, involving a 
total amount of about $10,627,724.53, which from various causes can 
not beinvestigated under above acts. Of these, 800 claims, involving 
$5,145,965.48, are for various causes not in condition for present con- 
sideration, but their defects are, in most instances, curable. Some are 
not supported by the proot required by the Department ruies of July 
13, 1872; a few are duplicate filings of the same claim; others do not 
charge any particular tribe with the depredation complained of, and 
hence the office can not determine their status; and in many others 
the records show that the papers have been sent to Congress, or to some 
Indian agent for submission to the Indians charged, or have been with- 
drawn by the claimants or their attorneys and never returned, so that 
there is no foundation upon which an investigation of them can be made. 
The remaining claims not subject to examination by this office, under 
the operations of the laws now in force, are as follows: 1,010 claims, 
amounting to $2,994,724.53, filed since March 3, 1885, but being for 
depredations committed prior to December 1, 1870, or more than three 
years prior to the repeal of the limitation clause of the act of June 30, 
1834 (4 Stat.. 731); 166, amounting to $915,216.15, being for depreda- 
tions committed by Indians not in treaty relations with the United 
States; 179, amounting to $1,532,735.27, being claims of Indians against 
whites or other Indians; and 19, amounting to $37,083.10, being claims 
of persons not citizens of the United States at the dates of the alleged 
depredations 

A list of those claims which are'supposed to have been sent from time 
to time to the various Indian agents has lately been prepared and a 
copy sent to each agency with a request that a search be made for the 
same, and, if found, that they be returned to this office. A letter has also 
been addressed to the Clerk of the House of Representatives, and a copy 
sent to the Secretary of the Senate, asking a return from Congress of all 
such claims which have been sent to that body with reports from this 
office as may be subject to further investigation under the provisions 
of the act before referred to. It is expected that compliance with 
these requests will very consideraby increase the number of claims 
subject to investigation and report. It may also be said that it is now 
the policy of the office to notify claimants of any curable defects in 
their claims so as to give them an opportunity to make such amena- 
ments as may be necessary, under the law, to give them vitality. New 
claims, subject to investigation, are being filed every week, and old 
ones are being amended so as to come within the requirements—so that 
the work of the division is fast increasing. The filing, numbering, ia- 
dexing, and acknowledging receipt of these claims, whether subject to 
investigation or not, requires considerable work and makes a heavy 
draft on the time of the small clerical force employed in this division. 
When the number and amount of the claims now awaiting investigation 
is observed, the necessity for increased force to do. the work becomes 
apparent, 
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A commission was appointed under the provisions of the act of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1863, to investigate and adjudicate the claims of the people of 
Minnesota for damages sustained by reason of depredations of the Sisse- 
ton, Wahpaton, Medawakanton, and Wakpakoota bands of Sioux In- 
dians in 1862, payment to be made out of appropriations contained in 
that act. Such of these claims as were allowed and paid by the com- 
mission are now on file in the office of the Second Auditor of the Treas- 
ury,- with the accounts of the disbursing officer of the commission. 
The remainder, 91 in number, were forwarded to the Department of the | 
Interior, 79 of them labeled “Cases in which no proof was submit- 
ted, and they were therefore not acted upon,” and 12 others, in which 
the commission reported “There was a hasty submission on insufficient 
testimony.” From the Department they were forwarded to the Senate, 
March 14, 1868, in answer to a resolution of that body of March 3, 1868, 
and, without action thereon, were subsequently returned to the Depart- 
ment files. Afterwards, on the 17th September, 1888, they, together 
with the correspondence thereon, were transmitted to the Indian Bureau 
“for file and preservation in that office in connection with the records 
and papers relating to Indian depredation claims, in order that proper 
reply may: be made to the frequent inquiries of claimants as to the 
condition of their claims.” 

The 12 cases referred to, however, were never received in this office. 
The honorable Secretary, in his letter transmitting the 79, states that 
the 12 were ‘informally borrowed by a clerk in the Depredations Divis- 
ion;” but as no reccerd of such claims ever ‘having been received in the 
Indian Office can be found, nor can the claims themselves be found 
after a most thorough search, the office is forced to conclude that the 
clerk who “ informally borrowed” them never deposited them in the 
office. As the act providing for this commission also provided for pay- 
ing such of the claims as the commission might find worthy, and as the 
79 claims above referred to were rejected by that commission, they 
are considered as ves adjudicata, so far as this office is concerned, and 
have not been considered as within the scope of the act of March 3, 1885, 
and hence have not been examined or placed on file in this office. 

During the year ending June 30, 1889, 202 claims involving $881,107 
have been reported upon by this office, and on these $300,660 have 
been recommended for allowance. During the same period there were 
filed 891 caims, subject to investigation, involving $242,316.90, and 420 
claims not subject to present consideration, involving $1,140,788.10, from 
which it is seen that while 202 claims have been reported and disposed 
of, so far as this office is concerned, 89 have been added to the list, 
making a net gain of 113 claims disposed of during this year. 

Prior to the passage of the act of March 3, 1885, the work of investi- 
gating and reporting on Indian depredation claims was performed in 
the “ Civilization and Education” Division of the office, and, being 
only an incident of that division, it necessarily received less attention 
than it would have obtained in a separate division. After the organi- 
zation of the Depredations Division claims of all kinds then on file were 
at once turned over to it, while the act just referred to provided for the 
investigation of certain claims only, and the appropriation could not be 
lawfully used in investigating any others. Thus, when all sorts of claims 
not within the purview of the act were placed in this division, its work 
was materially increased, and its progress in investigating the class of 
claims provided for was much retarded thereby. 

The appropriation of $10,000 for the investigation of certain claims 
created no new obligation, neither did it cancel any already existing, 
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hence claims previously cognizable under the acts of June 30, 1834, 
February 28, 1859, and May 29, 1872, are still as much subject to Inves- 
tigation and report as they ever were, the only difference being that they 
can not receive present investigation, as the appropriation under which 
such work is performed does not provide therefor, _ 

In addition to the embarrassments caused by having to handle so 
many claims not subject to investigation, there are other drawbacks to 
a rapid prosecution of the workin hand. Questions involving the right 
of a claim to present consideration can not, in many instances, be con- 
clusively settled. In alarge number of cases there is no reliable record 
of the date when each claim was filed, as the record of filing frequently 
has an earlier date than the oldest paper found on file in the ease; nor 
has there been kept a complete list of the various Indian tribes holding 
treaty relations with the United States, especially of their subdivisions 
and local names, which occasions much difficulty in determining whether 
or not the particular Indians charged are bound by treaty. The ap- 
propriation for this service is so small, and the work is of such a divet- 
sified character, that rapid progress is not attainable with the force em- 
ployed, the appropriation only warranting the employment of four 
clerks in the office and five special agents in the field. 

The number of the special agents being limited by the appropriation, 
their territory is necessarily large, so that much of their time is taken 
up in traveling, and consequently, even with a high degree of rapidity 
and accuracy, progress commensurate with the importance of the work 


ean not be made. As most of these claims are for losses sustained ° 


many years ago, and as the proof to support or impeach them becomes 
manifestly more difficult to obtain with the passage of time, justice to 
the claimants and the Government requires that whatever may be done, 
to be available, should be done while it is yet possible for testimony to 
be obtained... With the present limited facilities every effort possible 
is being made to expedite the work, and, with a better understanding of 
what is necessary on the part of the claimants and their attorneys as 
to the preparation of their claims, more satisfactory results may be 
expected. 


REDUCTION IN THE NUMBER OF AGENCIES. 


Consolidation of Mission Tule River (consolidated) Agency, with Hoopa 
Valley Agency—NSince 1877 the Hoopa Valley Agency in California has 
been managed by an officer of the Army, no provision having been made 
for the pay of anagent. In the last annual estimate made by this office, 
Congress was requested to make an appropriation for this purpose. 
Instead of granting the request, Congress, in the act making appropri- 
ations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Depart- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1890, directed that the Hoopa Valley 
Agency should be embraced within the Mission Tule River (consoli- 
. dated) Agency, but made no provision for any increase of salary at the 
latter agency. 

This change appears to be of doubtful expediency. Under the Hoopa 
Valley Agency are two reservations 30 miles apart; the Hoopa Valley 
reserve containing nearly 90,000 acres, the home of about 500 Indians, 
and the Klamath River reserve containing about 26,000 acres occupied 
by about 200 Indians. The Hoopa Valley Indians have become practi- 
cally self-supporting and are making progress towards civilization. By 
their own labor they are’ provided with food, clothing, agricultural 


implements, stock, etc., and from the military post they have received - 


’ 
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assistance in transporting produce to market and bringing back sup- 
plies, and in obtaining opportunities for paid labor. 

-The Kiamath River Indians depend in a great measure on fishing 
and lumbering, suffer much from trespassers on their fishing grounds, 
have easy access to intoxicants, and therefore need to be constantly 
Within reach of an agent who has experience, energy, good sense, and 
‘some legal acquirements. 

The duties resting on the agent of Mission Tule River (consolidated) 
Agency before this change would seem to have been sufficiently oner- 
ous without adding the care of another agency, for he already had three 
distinct and widely separated tribes and reservations under his super- 
vision, viz: (1) The Mission Indians, who constitute the Mission Agency 
proper and number about 3,000. Their namerous reservations, aggre- 
gating about 162,000 acres, are all surrounded by white settlers, who 
have for years trespassed thereon and still continue to do so. | An agent 
Should be with them as much as possible in order to look after their 
rights. (2) The Tule River Indians, who number about 150. ‘Their reser- 
vation, containing about 50,000 acres, is located some 150 miles north of 
the Mission Agency. They are under the immediate care of a farmer, 
and the agent can spare them but little of his time, which is unfortu- 
nate, since they need careful oversight because their reservation is not 
well adapted to agriculture, and they are obliged to earn a livelihood by 
working for the surrounding whites, where they are brought in contact 
with whisky and other demoralizing influences. (3) The Yuma Indians, 
who number about 975 persons. Their reservation of 50,000 acres is 

located about 125 miles south of the Mission Agency. They are natn- 
' rally peaceable and easily managed, but there are no white employés 
allowed for them, and as the agent can not visit them often they are not 
improving. , 

The Hoopa Valley Agency is 900 miles distant from the Mission 
Agency, and the only practicable route thereto is from Colton to San 
Francisco, 540 miles ; thence by sea to Hureka, 250 miles; thence by ferry 
to Arcata, 12 miles; thence to north fork of Mad River, by rail, 10 miles ; 
and thence to the agency, 30 miles, by horseback over a pack trail. 

lé will thus be seen that the agent of the agency, as now organized, 
will be required to travel long distances each time he visits the various 
reservations under his charge. Much of his time must necessarily be 
spent in travel, and the expense of the journeys will be considerable. 
Moreover he is to be held responsible under his bond for the property 
at the Hoopa Valley Agency, over which it will be impossible for him to 
have any personal supervision, and for this risk he is to receive no addi- 
tional compensation. 

The withdrawal of the army officer now in charge at Hoopa Valley 
will necessitate the appointment of some one to superintend affairs 
there in the absence of the regular agent, and a properly qualified per- 
son can not probably be obtained for less than $1,200 per annum. This 
will be an entirely new expenditure. In view of these facts Capt. Wm. H. 
Dougherty, who has been in charge of the Hoopa Valley agency for the 
past three years, has been allowed to remain nominally in charge there 
until the present time. I believe that the best interests of the Govern- 
ment and of the Indians would be promoted by a separation of Hoopa 
Valley Agency from Mission Tule River (consolidated) Agency. 

Abolishment of Mackinac Agency.—No provision for the salary of an 
agent for the Mackinac Agency, Mich., having been made in the act 
making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Indian service for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1889, the attention 
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of the Department was called to that fact by the office, under date of 
May 9, 1889, and instructions requested. 

On May 14, 1889, the Department directed that the agent of the 
Mackinac Agency be notified that on and after June 30, 1889, the 
agency would be discontinued. The agent, M. W. Stevens, was so 
informed under date of May 17, 1889, and instructed to close up all the 
affairs of the agency on the evening of June 30, 1889, forwarding to 
this office all the books, papers, and records, and depositing to the 
credit of the United States any balance of public funds remaining In 
his hands on that evening. 

To relieve the agent from responsibility under his official bond for 
certain office furniture, school buildings, school books, medical supplies, 
etc., it was found necessary to sell the furniture at public sale, and to 
have all school books which had not been distributed to the schools 
returned to this office, and all which were in use and partially worn 
given to the children. 

A physician was appointed for the L’Anse and Vieux Desert bands 
of Chippewa Indians of Lake Superior, formerly under the care of 
the Mackinae Agency, who was to receive a salary of $700 per annum, 
and have his headquarters near L’Anse, Mich. On recommendation 
of this office, he was designated as a special disbursing agent, and 
required to file an official bond in the penal sum of $1,000. When 
this was effected, he was directed to receipt to Agent Stevens for the 
school buildings and medical property for which the latter was re- 
sponsible, and in this way the affairs of the agency were finally 
closed. 

The abolishing of this agency was not recommended by the Depart- 
ment, nor was this office consulted in the matter. The wisdom of such 
summary action may be questionable but it is not probable that any 
serious embarrassment to the service will result, or that the Indians 
now left to their own resources will suffer materially. They are fairly 
advanced in civilization, and should be allowed all the privileges of 
citizenship and the protection of State law; and the State should also 
make provision for the education of their children. At present they 
have no educational facilities, but they have been induced to send some 
of their children to Indian training schools, especially the school lo- 
cated at Carlisle, Pa. 
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INDIAN FINANCES. 
Funds available during the fiscal years 188889, and 1889~90.—The 
following statement shows the amounts that were appropriated by Con- 
gress for the Indian service for the fiscal years 188889 and 1889~90: 


TABLE 7.—Showing appropriations for 188889 and 1889~'90. 


Appropriations. 1888-'89. 1889-'90. Inerease. Decrease. 
Fulfilling treaties with Indian tribes, perma- 
NOU Leeer se eme raat ees ccc baiciscion fica pee cinciterat \$1, 001, 215. 50 j$1, 428, 654. 90 |$427, 439. 40 
Fullilling treaties with Indian tribes, annual....| 1, 656, 240. 00 | 1, 585, 796. 84 Hees és “$70, 443, 16 
Support of Indian tribes, gratuities... ---| 754, 500.00 | '702, 500.00 |.2......2..-| 52,000. 00 
Support of Indian schools ........-......... -| 1, 352, 765.00 | 1, 379,568.13 | 26, 803.13 eo. 
Incidental and contingent expenses ............. 169, 000. 00 189; 000!:00.4|-2 eave e can Tea elaine 
Cuntentexpensosteamaan ete deienn seen one) penne 877, 420. 00 S18. S315 0 legumes 59, 088, 50 
5, 811, 140.50 | 6, 083, $51.37 | 454,242.53 | 181, 681.66 
Netiin creaseze Me cece ce sakns aus sete Scere a Raueee rere ett Baan 272, 710. 87 
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Under the head of “ Fulfilling treaties with Indian tribes, perma 
nent” are such specified sums as are required to be appropriated an- 
nually under existing treaties, either for a certain number of years or 
for an indefinite period. 

A number of treaties contain provisions for clothing, subsistence, 
agency and school employés, etc., to be furnished by the United States 
for a certain number of years, but such provisions do not state specifie- 
ally the amount of money that must be appropriated. These amounts 
are annually approximately estimated by this office, and the sums so 
appropriated can be used only for expenditures incurred during the 
fiscal year for which the appropriations were made. The total sums 
so appropriated by Congress for the fiscal years 1888~89 and 1889~90 
are to be found in above table (No. 7), under the head of “Fulfilling 

treaties with Indian tribes, annual.” 

_A number of tribes have no treaties; others have treaties, but the 
amounts due under these treaties are not sufficient for their support, 
and for such Congress annually appropriates certain sums as gratuities. 
The total sums appropriated for such purpose for the fiscal years 1888~89 
and 1889-’90 are to be found in above table, under the head of ‘ Sup- 
port of Indian tribes, gratuities.” 

For Indian education Congress annually appropriates certain sums 
in addition to those provided for under existing treaties. The total 
amounts of such appropriation for the fiscal years 188889 and 1889-90 
are found in above table, under the headof ‘‘ Support of Indian schools.” 

For contingent and incidental expenses of agents and their employés, 
for aid for certain tribes'in Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
and Washington, etc., Congress annually appropriates certain sums, 
the totals of which for the fiscal years 1888~’89 and 1889~90 are found in 
the above table, under the head of “Incidental and contingent expenses 
of Indian service.” 

For pay of agents, interpreters, Indian police, additional farmers, 
Indian inspectors, superintendent of schools, for the erection and repair 
‘of agency buildings, surveying and allotting land, advertising, tele- 
graphing, transportation of Indian supplies, and for a number of other 
purposes, Congress annually appropriates certain sums. The total 
amounts appropriated for these purposes for the fiscal years 1888~89 
and 1889-90 are found in the above table, under the head of ‘Current 
expenses.” 

The increase in appropriations for 188990, as compared with 1888~89, 
is explained as follows: The increase under the head of “ Fulfilling 
treaties with Indian tribes, permanent” is caused by appropriations 
made in favor of tle Pottawatomie and Chickasaw Nations, for pay- 
ment of old claims found due them. The Pottawatomie Indians, under 
the second clause of article 10 of their treaty of August 7, 1868, have 
had aclaim against the United States since January 5, 1869, and an 
appropriation was made during the last session to pay them the prin- 
cipal, with interest at 5 per cent. per annum from January 5, 1869, to 
June 30, 1889. The appropriation for the Chickasaw Nation was made 
to reimburse them for moneys improperly disbursed, as required by 
article 4, treaty of June 22, 1852. 

In addition to the appropriations named in Table 7, there were avail- 
able for expenditure, at the commencement of the fiscal years 1888-89 
and 1889-90, the following unexpended balances of permanent Indian 
funds: 
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TABLE 8.—Showing unexpended balances of permanent funds available for 1888-789 and 


1ese-’90, 


—- 


Balances— 1888-'89. 


1889-'20, 


Increase, 


‘Decrease. 


Of funds appropriated, treaty stipulations of a 
permanent character 


$414, 675, 50 
Of funds appropriated for erection of school build- 


$624, 658. 07 | 


| 


$209, 082; 57 |csceeesanexe 


\ 


108, 425, 09 


ings at various points...----------+---r09--2-9 118, 620. $9 152, 209.52 | 32, 588. 53 
Of appropriations for regotiating treaties with 
certain Indian Sri be. Rarvey ini, Bale aie 
Indian reservations, digging ditches, and pro- 

ceeds of sales of Indian lands.......-..-.----++ 428,156.11 | 819, 781.02 |..-..-.060-- 

Of Indian moneys, miscellaneous.......---+----- 104,903.87 | 182,105.68 | 27,201.81 

Total -a-s-s+ erercencee 1, 067, 356.47 | 1,228, 704.29 | 269, 772. 91 

Neb INCLCASC.. cn esccnascuscs Be aeies aweslacssnugssviae gence minptateeisteeaiee aa 161, 347. 82 


The total amount of trust funds, in bonds or otherwise, held at the 
beginning of the fiscal years 188889 and 1889-90 were as follows: 


TABLE 9,—Showing trust funds held at commencement of 188889 and 1889-90. 


Trust funds. 1888-’89, 1889-’90. Increase. 
+ | - 
Pringl palseaer eee s cians sete eyaeccenenayees----| $17, 097, 468.32 | $20, 909, 556,93 | $3, 812, 093. 61 
Accrued interest, annual -......--2026-6- READ ADOn AD On 860, 355. 19 1, 041, 513. 80 181, 158. 61 
Accrued interest, balances .-...--- Sanne inn Dhane sara 656, 023. 44 803, 381. 81 147, 308. 37 
Total atnananncenaseneeseqeecrsanacaeneasewanne} 18,618, 841:95 | 22, 754,402.54 | 4, 140, 560.59 


The increase of over $4,000,000 arises from the sale of land by the 


Creeks, Seminoles, and Osages. 


The following table gives the several funds which were available for 
Indian expenditures at the commencement of the past fiscal year and 
the amount which was expended during that year from each of said 


funds. 


é 


TABLE 10.—Showing money available and expenditures made during fiscal year ended June 


30, 1889. 


Sources. 


Fulfilling treaties with Indian tribes, permanent... 
Fulfilling treaties with Indian tribes, annual-...... 
Support of Indian tribes, gratuities,,...,.-..-. Se eee ae 
DUP POVTos Imglan SCHOOIS: se nedss csiessor te Fe loa ee tee gone 
Incidental and contingent expenses, Indian service 


Current CXPpensSeS,--a-<.ss.005 wap enien ccunisaneantnads PARER Ansa Aine 
Interest on trust funds .......... Sbovscicccepente Shake canna ate n ee aT eee 
Total 


were eee w ts wene i. ery SO ery we ecenes 


Balances, permanent : 


of Sead appropriated under treaty stipulations of a permanent char- 
acter 


Of Indian moneys, miscellaneous ,..,.... 
Of interest on trust funds 


On hand July 
1, 1888. 


$1, 001, 215. 50 
1, 656, 240. 00 
Ti, 500. 00 

1, 352, 765. 00 
169, 000. 60 
877, 420.00 
860, 355. 19 


6, 671, 495, 69 


Expended 
during year. 


$376, 557. 43 
1, 506, 240, 00 
733, 439, 90 
1, 181, 270. 02 
158, 347, 42 
772, 773. 79 
718, 046, 82 


es 


5, 801, 675. 38 


414, 675. 50 
119, 620. 99 


428, 156. 11 
104, 908. 87 
656, 023, 44 


1, 728, 379, 91 


414, 675. 50 
37, 814. 89 


224, 879. 98 
39, 993, 12 


nigh wa = Waly & Gre 


717, 263, 48 


~ 8, 394, 875. 60. 


6, 109, 038. 86 


, 
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By summarizing the 1889-90 columns of Tables 7 and 8, and the last 
two items of that ‘column in Table 9, the total amount of funds availa- 
ble for expenditures for the Indian service during the fiscal year 1889~90 
is ascertained. 


TABLE Geseiins total money available for fiscal year ending June 30, 1890. 


Sources. F Amount, 
PAM DEO DULIONS ae Aaleisesiee'd co nas wc civ eWane se oonaasesucwoaracce’ssececseceueudessacnbawks $6, 083, 851.37 
Balances - 1, 228, 704. 29 
Interest on trust funds -- --| 1,041, 518. 80 
EIMerCs a AAU COS ren cciaw se ceis cua areeea eso leneuu ned caress ehos succhese ss 803, 331. 81 
Otay eno e cig adicaxnassauneaeceqest PeaeenaMapeNGAnNAReuan sa aek URRcece NT EEeene RaTETe 9, 157, 401, 27 


TRUST FUNDS OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 


Of the $20,909,556.93, principal, held in trust, as shown in the 1889~90 
column of Table 9, the sum of $7, 984 3132.76 belongs to the five civilized 
tribes, in the followin g proportions : : 


TABLE 12.—Showing trust funds of the fiwe civilized tribes. 


3 Amount of | Annnualin- 
Tribes. principal. terest. 

Rem a Soe ark Beier iL ace! - sao} $2, 625, 842. 37 | $187, 469. 33 
PUIORAIAWG cop ace eneoeeeancce s-samevas -| 1,308, 695, 65 68, 404. 95 
Choctaws. Ee 549, 594. 74 82, 844. 73 
CRACKS ee tee er te tec cleeh ae Sanna BEA RNA aed Se apo ase rh we eee Ce Naeaens 2, 000, 000. 00 100, 000. 00 
DEMMOlOSmataaca dessa ceca EF REESE SOIC COO EOC ED IEEE OOP Deere eee 1, 500, 000. 00 75, 000. 00 
PL Ob a Gee ca acls leg se eicies Vowey sisipieae au eisieln is sipistulaaiuietwio i Wieiy simtcixiste ami niain ives 7, 984, 132,76 | 413, 219.01 


The interest on the principal of these funds is placed semi-annually, 
with the United States assistant treasurer at St. Louis, Mo., to the 
credit of the treasurer of each nation, and the expenditure of these 
funds is entirely under the control of the nation and its council, This 
office has no control whatever over these expenditures. 


TRUST FUNDS OF OTHER TRIBES. 


The balance of the before-named sum of $20,909,556.93, amounting to 
$12,925,424.17, belongs to a number of tribes, as stated below, and “the 
interest thereon, at 4, 5, 6, and 7 per cent., as the case may be, is either 
paid to or expended for the benefit of the respective tribes. 


TABLE 13.—Showing trust funds of tribes other than the five civilized tribes. 


Tribes. Principal. Tribes. Principal. 
was and Christian Indians -. $42, 560. 36 || Pottawatomies ....-----..----.---. $184, 094, 57 
ar aaah eerinwe tes 5 87L, 178.54 || Sac and Fox of Missouri -...-----. 21, 69 We 
Eastern Shawnees 9, 079,12 || Sac and Vox of Mississippi..:-.--. 55, 058. 2 
MG WAG Ge «axe ate sn hela LTE, 548:/37 Wi OAMLOS SIO UKae toa dp ane mae ens 9+ 20, 000, 
RO RIAA iy sie sis <a aw en wale elas a Did. AW Wi PORCC8S oso cc nde bce ber eee aaocea rake a 979. 
Kaskaskias, Peorias, Weas, and Pi- Senecas, Tonawanda (PAMO Sseewa.<s 5 85, 950. 
PUMESR AW Bem asic recs elircicenerariciee 58, 362, 58 || Senecas and Shawnees..-.--------- 15, 140. 
Kickapoos ..-.¢-+-2--22ere tar ee-en- 420; 786) 7OubhawNCes:< -peaes.darranncnerass=4r 1, 98: B8 
L’ Anse and Vieux de Sert bands --. 90000200") Stock bridges: -/25.<o-s«ceep r= 75, 088. 
Menomonees...----sserr------20---- 153, 039.3 Shosh nes and Bannecks - eae a 000. 
(ORPRZSS\ we Beam DOL O ne EO LCUCoos Sacre ae By AG2, S26010) || LO SUAS: eo ceca nm eis ee ear eens i Moers 
(OYMGET Se A oe SA Se to 191, 766. a Wteaseec esos one Foie See ee 1, 750, 000. 00 
LSGOUIVAS owe dm aia mayhem iia o 12,416, 36 Pa 
Sih hoe a Ne te SP pe Ae eee 284, 721. 80 POR atelier ae te eats sis ino perwiat.s = 12, 925, 424. 17 
PONCAS..- cen --senn-errensererescense 70, 000, 00 | 4 
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The balances of accrued trust-fund interest, as shown in table 9, 
amounting to $803,331.81, are applicable for such expenditures as from 
time to time may be found to be proper. 


( 


CASH PAYMENTS TO INDIANS. 


Payments made to Indians per capita, of interest on funds held in 
trust by the Government for them, and of funds annually appropriated 
in fulfillment of treaty stipulations, have amounted to about $645,000 
during the year. 

In view of the advanced condition of the Omaha Indians in Nebraska, 
and to enable them to further improve their homesteads and to pur- 
chase cattle, agricultural implements, and other necessary articles, the 
payment of annuities due them was anticipated, at their earnest re- 
quest. By act approved May 15, 1888 (25 Stat., 150), the last seven 
annual installments of $10,000 each, due them under fourth article of 
the treaty of March 16, 1854 (10 Stat., 1044), were appropriated and 
directed to be paid to them in two annual installments of $35,000 each, 
with the provision that the payment of the second installment should 
be made only to those who made wise use of the money obtained from 
the first payment. The act also provided that a special agent should 
make the payments, advise and direct the expenditure of the money by 
the Indians in such manner as would be conducive to their welfare, and 
make report thereon to the Secretary. 

The special agent completed the payment of the first installmeni 
during third quarter, 1889. In his report, which shows how each head 
of a family and each single person expended his or her share of the 
payment, he states: 

* * * From the report you will see that, on the whole, the tribe made most ex- 
cellent use of their money; in fact, I think, much better than that number of white 
men would have made. * * * In traveling over the reservation I could see evi- 
dence of improvement on every hand; such as new houses, new agricultural imple- 
ments, etc. rom present indications a large portion of the Omahas will, in a few 
years, be, as some of them now are, prosperous farmers and stock raisers. 

It is therefore probable that, as soon as the requirements of the act 
will permit, the second installment will be paid to the Omahas. 

The annuity payments of $400 to the Pottawatomie Indians of Huron, 
under second article of the treaty of November 17,1807 (7 Stat., 106), 
and of $1,100 to the Hel River Band of Miamis, under treaties with 
them of August 3, 1795, August 23, 1805, and September 30, 1809 (7 
Stat., 51, 91, 114), have been made from year to year at an expense dis- 
proportionate to the sums disbursed, while the Indians could derive but 
slight benefit from the small amounts received per capita. Therefore, 
in the Indian appropriation act for the current fiscal year, Congress ap- 
propriated $22,000 for the Miamis, and $8,000 for the Pottawatomies, 
to pay in full all indebtedness of the Government to them under said 
treaties. The Department instructed this office that this money should 
be paid only to adults, and to guardians of minors and incompetents, 
appointed by a court having jurisdiction of their persons and property, 
and it directed that persons receiving and receipting for their own 
shares, and guardians acting for others, must be required to sign an 
agreement accepting said payments as a full discharge of all demands 
existing at that time, or that might hereafter exist, under and by virtue 
of any of the treaties above specified. 

These instructions were strictly complied with and all the payments 
made, except the shares of three minor Miami children living in the 
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Indian Territory over whom no court had probate jurisdiction. Their 
shares were consequently returned to the United States Treasury, to 

remain there until the children shall attain their majority, or until some 
other legal means shall be found by which the Government may secure 
2 release from liability to them. 

During the summer of 1888 the Western Miami and the Kaskaskia, 
Peoria, and Piankeshaw Indians petitioned Congress to give them part 
of certain funds and stocks which the Government held in trust for 
them, this special payment being needetl to avert suffering during the 
winter threatened by reason of the failure of crops. In compliance with 
their wishes, by act approved October 2, 1888 (25 Stat.,.528), $25,000 
was provided for the Miamis and $40,000 for the Kaskaskias, Peorias, 
and Piankeshaws, to be paid to them per capita “under such regula- 
tions for the protection of minors as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
Interior.” 

The only plan for securing to minors the benefits of this money was 
believed to be the appointment, by a competent court, of properly pro- 
vided guardians; but as there was no court having probate jurisdiction 
over the persons and property of minors in the Indian Territory, where 
these people are located, payment was delayed until more specific legis- 
lation could be had. ‘The attention of Congress having been called to 
the matter, an act was passed and approved March 2, 1889 (25 Stat., 
993), which modified the act of October 2, 1888, by authorizing the 
shares of minor children to be paid to the parents, when said parents 
are competent (such competency to be determined by the chiefs of the 
respective tribes and the Indian agent), and the shares of minor orphans 
to be paid to guardians appointed by the probate court in and for Chero- 
kee County, Kans. Under this provision payment was made as quickly 
as practicavle, but the unavoidable delay was severely felt by the 
Indians. - 

The Sac and Fox Indians, in Iowa, still express dissatisfaction with 
the pro rata division of their tribal funds between themselves and that 
branch of the tribe located in the Indian Territory, and especially with 
the decision which deprives them of any part of the provision made for 
the support of the tribal government and for pay of the chieis. They 
have refused to receive their last annuity. At an early day an effort 
will be made to ascertain the true cause of their grievances. 7 

Until recently Big Hawk’s band of Wisconsin Winnebagoes have 
persistently refused to receive their shares, nearly 7,000, of the money 
provided by act of January 18, 1881 (21 Stat., 315), but they have no- 
tified the Office that they are now willing to accept it. A special agent, | 
at present engaged in paying the whole tribe in Wisconsin their regu- 
lar annuity for the last fiscal year, has been instructed to pay these 
back shares to Big Hawk’s band, and money has been placed to his 
official credit for that purpose. 

The largest regular annuity recently paid to any tribe is that paid to 
the Osages, which amounted to nearly $250,000 last year, or about $160 
to each man, woman, and child. This, and their stock and farming in- 
terests, the latter in a great measure conducted by hired whites, make 
the Osages almost independent of labor, and as they are located where 
it is difficult to prevent them from procuring intoxicants or indulging 
their gambling propensities a very bed element is growing up amongst 
the younger members of the tribe, so that to many this money, with the 
idleness which it permits, is rather a harm than a benefit. 

Indians as a class, however, are fast learning the proper use of money, 
and are generally as careful in its expenditure as are whites. The 
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Office is steadily endeavoring to encourage and reward the deserving 
by purchasing from them, whenever practicable, oats, hay, and other 
. grain and supplies for agency and school use, giving Indians the prefer- 
ence when such purchases are to be made; also by employing them as 
freighters, agency and school employés, police, ete. By this means 
they received last year, in small cash payments, sums which will 
aggregate very nearly as follows: 


Regular Indian employés at agencies ...++.------ ----+-+--05+ +--+: $75, 000 
Irregular and miscellaneous employés...--..----.---------+-------- 30, 000 
Interpreters .- 2-2... 2 22. cee woe cere oe oe eee ree cen es cone eon 25, 000 
IPOLIGEMION +, 2 seems ie vale wis ee oslo we sie mie = o)vie aime = meinciniosemier ania) =mre 75, 000 
Judges of ‘‘courts of Indian offenses” ....-----.------------------- 5, 000 
Transportation of Indian supplies ...-.-----------------+ +--+ -e2---- 85, 000 
Purchases of produce and for breaking land.......----.----+------- 65, 000 

MO ballin creereieme tan secrscinie = site siete eeeicet Sone mar meer mere 360, 000 


ISSUES OF SUBSISTENCE TO INDIANS. 


In the issue of subsistence to Indians it is provided by section 4, of 
act of March 3, 1875 (18 Stats., 449): 


That hereafter, for the purpose of properly distributing the supplies appropriated 
for the Indian service, it is hereby made the duty of each agent in charge of Indians 
and having supplies to distribute, to make out, at the commencement of each fiscal 
year, rolls of the Indians entitled to supplies at the agency, with the names of the 
Indians, and of the heads of families or lodges, with the number in each family or 
odge, and to give out supplies to the heads of families and not to the heads of tribes 
or bands, and not to give out supplies for a greater length of time than one week in 
advance. 

This provision was modified by section 2, act of March 3, 1877 [19 
Stat., 293], as follows: 


x * * Provided, however, That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs may in his 


discretion issue supplies for a greater period than one week to such Indians as are 
peaceably located upon their reservations and engaged in agriculture. 

Upon the enactment of these provisions of law this office at once 
took such steps as were necessary to effect, if possible, a faithful appli- 
cation of the regulations thus prescribed at all ration agencies. It has, 
however, been found impracticable in several cases, and believed to be 
unwise in others, to endeavor to enforce a strict compliance with these 
legal requirements, nor is it believed, in view of the changed condition 
of many of the Indians since the passage of said laws, that the purpose 
Congress had in view requires the general enforcement of so much of 
- the regulations as forbids the issue of subsistencé in quantities to chiefs 
and headmen of tribes if such -issues are made upon rolls prepared at 
the commencement of each fiscal year showing the names of the Indians 
and the heads of families or lodges, with the number in each family or 
lodge entitled to supplies, 

The facts and circumstances are such that at six of the largest 
agencies issues are still made to the chiefs or heads of bands, who receipt 
for the supplies in bulk, and afterward divide them among the heads 
of families. The accounting officers of the Treasury in the settlement 
of the accounts of agents who issue subsistence in quantities hesitate 
to allow them credit therefor, on the ground that such issues are made 
contrary to the regulations of the laws cited above. 

This office, on May 23 last, submitted the matter to the Treasury De- 
partment, with the reasons and explanations showing why it is impracti- 
cable andalso undesirable to strictly comply with the laws on the subject 
with the hope that a liberal construction of the spirit of the law would 
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permit such issues to be continued. Not that there was any desire on 
the part of this office to evade a strict compliance with law, but for the 
reason that the best interests of the service and the prosperity and 
advancement of the Indians seemed to demand that exception be made 
in some cases. That Department, however, after fully reviewing the 
correspondence and defining its duty in the premises, replied to the 
effect that it must be governed by the literal requirements of the act, 
and although admitting the wisdom of the position taken by this office, 
added that— 


* * * 


It now clearly appears to be the duty of this (the honorable Second 
Auditor’s) office to insist either that the terms of the act be complied with or that the 
law be modified to suit the practical difficulties of the case. Doubtless on proper repre- 
sentation of the facts, Congress would invest the administrative department with au- 
thority to make necessary exceptions to the literal operation of the statute. * is 

With the views entertained therefore by this office in regard to this subject, there 
seems to be no recourse open but to require Indiazi agents to act in strict conformity 
with the requirements of the section in question, or have the law itself so amended 
as to relieve them from an embarrassing position. 


In view of this decision and to enable the Department to lay the 
whole matter intelligently before Congress, if such action should be 
decided upon, the agents whose Indians are most affected by this ruling 
were called upon to report to this office whether it was practicable to 
apply the rule at their agencies, and the advantages or disadvantages 
that would most likely result from a persistent effort to enforce it. I 
give below the substance of three replies. : 

The agent of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency, in the Indian 
Territory, says that his Indians are now located in colonies at different 
points on the reservation, from 12 to 75 miles from the agency head- 
quarters where the commissary is, on small farms under instruction of 
practiced white farmers who reside with them, and that tocompel these 
Indian farmers to.come to the agency for rations would result in the 
abandonment of three-fourths of their farms and the camping of the 
Indians round the commissary as of old. To issue beef from the block 
to heads of families each week would require the services of at least 
twenty trained butchers and much more clerical help than is now 
needed. The Indians take good care of what is given to them, and 
all are well satisfied with the issue of their subsistence to the headmen 
of the tribe. 

The agent of Uintah and Ouray Agency, Utah, says that to enforce 
the law at his agency would totally destroy the farming and industrial 
interests of his Indians, who are scattered on little farms all over the 
reservation, which contains over 4,000,000 acres. Some are 60 and some 
70 miles from the agency headquarters. When coming to the agency 
their custom is to bring the whole family and to leave the farm deserted, 
so that whatever tends to keep them at home and at work is most bene- 
ficial and should be one of the main objects kept in view by the agent 
and the Department. The agent says that the enforcement of this sec- 
tion would be ruinous to the working Indians, and that this matter of 
issues of subsistence should, in justice to the Indians, be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Department. 

An Indian inspector in speaking of one colony of Indiaas at the 
Rosebud Agency, Dakota, says (and his remarks apply to all other 
colonies or separates ettlements of Indians in farming communities): 

These people are industrious and are trying to do something for themselves. They 
are perfectly competent to take care of their rations, and should be allowed to draw 
for along time in advance. It is impossible for them to work their crops in the 
summer or to take proper care of their stock in winter, if each family is required to 
go to the agency for its supplies. 
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The foregoing remarks apply with equal force to the Kiowa Agency, 
in the Indian Territory, and to the San Carlos Agency, in Arizona, so 
that I need not repeat, but will conclude with asking particular atten- 
tion to what the agent of Pine Ridge Agency, Dakota (also a large 
agency), has to say: 

In the matter of issuing rations to the Indians of this agency, it is impracticable 
to comply with the law as it now stands. Entire satisfaction is given by our present 
mode of issue, which distributes the rations as fair as could be done by any other plan. 

Weekly issues to heads of families could be made practicable only by locating the 
Indians within a few miles of the commissary. The advantage of issuing to heads 
of bands is that one person can draw rations for the entire band just as well as if 
each head of family was present. For each head of family to visit the agency every 
week to procure his rations would in a majority of cases occupy two-thirds of his time 
traveling back and forth. * * * 

At a time when the sole occupation of the Indian was to draw his rations and 
smoke his pipe, living as he did under the very shadow of the commissary, it made 
little difference. * * * Now, whatever may be the result, we are earnestly 
working for the Indians’ advancement, and*the first step is to get them scattered out 
on farms suitable for tilling. This has been successfully accomplished along the 
several creeks running through the reservation, but it was necessary to locate many ~ 
of the better farmers as much as sixty miles from the agency. * * * 

I trust we will be permitted to continue our present mode of issuing subsistence; 
without this nothing can be done. Should we now be compelled to issue in accord- 
ance with this act we will be forced back to the place of beginning. 

I think it will be plain to those who read the foregoing that it is 
neither practicable nor desirable to apply the provisions of the act to 
‘ any of the agencies referred to above; and further, that as Indians 
at other ration agencies become advanced, and more generally in- 
terested in farming, it will be good policy to gradually extend exemp- 
tion from its requirements, until every ration agency is relieved. 

Therefore, in order that agents who in good faith and by permission 
of this department have made issues of subsistence to chiefs and head 
men for their tribes or bands, instead of to heads of families, may be 
relieved from suspensions made to their accounts by the Treasury De- 
partment, and in order that the manner of making such issues may be 
adapted to the changing condition of the Indians, I respecttully repeat, 
office suggestion of May 25, 1889, that Congress be requested to insert 
in the act making appropriations for the expenses of the Indian de- 
partment for the next fiscal year, some such item as the following: 

That section 4, act of March third, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, as amended 
by section two, act of March third, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, is hereby 
further amended by adding the following: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior may at his discretion, by 
written order, approve issues of subsistence which have been made to heads of tribes 
or bands of Indians, instead of to heads of families, and that he may in future in like 
manner except any tribe or portion of a tribe from the operation of section four, act 
of March third, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, as amended by section two, of 
the act of March third, eighteen hundred and seventy-seven, when in his judgment 
the farming and other interests of the Indians and of the service demand it, 


A CENSUS OF INDIANS. 


In previous reports of this Bureau attention has been eailed to the 
difficulty which the office has experienced in obtaining areliable enumera- 
tion of Indians, except at agencies where the Indians receive regular 
issues of rations. With no provision for defraying the expense of tak- 
ing a census, the returns can not be accurate as to a large number of 
the Indians upon reservations, and as to the number of Indians ott 
reservations and not under the jurisdiction of agents, the office has no 
reliable data and can furnish only estimates made up from chance in- 
formation. 
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_It is extremely desirable that the census of 1890 should make a spe- 
cial enumeration of the Indians in the United States, both on and off 
reservations, and the officers and employés of the Indian Bureau will 
be ready to co-operate in this work so far as possible. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS RELATING TO SPECIAL RES- 
ERVATIONS AND TRIBES. 


THE MISSION INDIANS IN CALIFORNIA. 


For the last sixteen years the difficulties which surround these In- 
dians, the uncertain tenure-by which they hold their lands, and the 
unjust treatment to which they have been subjected, have received the 
careful consideration of this Office, and have been frequently ailuded 
to in its annual reports. Various measures of relief have been devised 
and submitted to Congress without avail. ; 

As far as practicable, under existing laws, intruders have been re- 
moved from their reservations, and their right to occupy lands in pri- 
vate grants has been maintained through the courts. 

January 10, 1834, a draft of a bill for their relief was transmitted 
to the Department for submission to Congress; which bill (in its main 
features) was continuously before that body up to the close of the 
last Congress. It has been passed by the Senate three times, and as 
many times has failed to become a law by the non-action of the House 
of Representatives. 

The principal feature of this bill was the authorization of the appoint- 
ment of a commission of three disinterested persons, to arrange a just 
and satisfactory settlement of these Indians on reservations to be se- 
cured to them by patent. Without such a commission it is impossible 
to make any satistactory adjustment of their difficulties, or to determine 
the just rights of white settlers. . 

This bill, with such amendments as may be considered necessary in 
the light of later information, will be prepared for submission to Con- 
gress at the beginning of its next session. 


ROUND VALLEY RESERVATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


The state of affairs existing upon this reservation has been the sub- 
ject of repeated comment in the annual reports of this Office for many 
years.. The matter is of such grave importance, and the necessity for 
legislation is so great, that a complete history of the reservation and 
the efforts made to maintain the rights of the Government and the In- 
dians is deemed essential. 

Round Valley was first selected for Indian purposes by Superintend- 
ent Henley in 1856. In a letter addressed to him from this office, dated 
November 18, 1858, he was, by order of the Secretary of the Interior, 
directed to give public notice that the entire valley was set apart and 
reserved for Indian purposes. It has been claimed that Superintendent 
Henley did not make this order public, and that it was not proclaimed 
intil 1860. On the 28th of January, 1859, however, Superintendent 
Henley transmitted to this office a remonstrance against the occupa- 
tion of Round Valley for Indian purposes, signed by a number of set- 
tlers, dated January 18, 1859, in which they said: 

Now we learn that a proclamation has been niade by the Superintendent of Indian 
Aifairs, by order of the Department, claiming the entire valley as an Indian reserva- 
tion. 
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In a letter dated January 6, 1860, from this office to the General 
Land Office, reciting the facts in regard to the establishment of this 
reservation, it was stated that they were deemed sufficient to show that 
Round Valley had been duly set apart and recognized by the Depart- 
ment as an Indian reservation, and the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office was therefore requested to respect the same upon the books 
of that office, and to notify the local officers accordingly. 

May 3, 1860, the surveyor-general of California, acting under instrue- 
tions from the General Land Office, reported a survey of the bounda- 
ries of said reservation. In a communication dated June 21, 1860, the 
General Land Office inclosed to this office a plat of said survey, certi- 
fied by the surveyor-general of California, May 4, 1860, showing the 
reservation to be situated partly in townships 22 and 23 north of ranges 
12 and 13 west of the Mount Diablo meridian, and to comprise 25,030.8 
acres. ‘ 

On the 27th of October, 1863, an appraisement of the claims and im- 
provements of settlers in the valley was reported by Superintendent 
Steele, the value of the same, including growing crops, being placed at 
$50,000, and of their stock at $25,000 additional. 

By the act of Congress approved April 8, 1864 (13 Stat. L., 39), it 
was provided : 


That there shall be set apart by the President, and at his discretion, not exceed- 
ing four tracts of land within the limits of said State (California), to be retained by 
the United States for the purpose of Indian reservations. ; 


It was also provided that if it was found impracticable to establish 
the reservations contemplated without embracing improvements made 
within their limits by white persons lawfully there, the Secretary of the © 
Interior might contract for the purchase of such improvements, but that 
no money should be paid until the valuation had bee: approved by 
Congress and an appropriation made therefor.. It was further provided 
that such reservations might include any reservations theretofore es- 
tablished, in which case the same might be enlarged by the President. 

In a report dated January 1, 1867, Special Commissioner Stevens 
gave the names of twenty-six settlers in the valley who had 9,990 acres 
of land (an average of 384 acres each), and stated that there were also 
fifteen or twenty persons with a small cabin and inclosures, each claim- 
ing a guarter section. : 

October 7, 1869, report was made to the Department recommending 
that Superintendent McIntosh be instructed to report the reserve ex- 
tended to the summits of the mountains surrounding the valley, an 
appraisement of the improvements of settlers within said valley, and 
also a contract with the settlers for purchase of their improvements, in 
order that the same might be submitted for the action of Congress as 
provided in the act of April 8, 1864. These recommendations were 
approved by the Department October 12, 1869, and Superintendent 
Melntosh was instructed accordingly on the 18th of the same month. 

_ December 27, 1869, Superintendent McIntosh submitted his report 
includin gan appraisement of the improvements of settlers in the valley, 
amounting in the aggregate to $109,555. In many cases settlement and 
improvements had been made long after the survey of the reservation 
in 1860, and in others settlers had purchased, after that time, improve- 
ments which had been made before. Some of the persons whose im- 
provements were appraised had been officers and employés of the Indian 
Department at the time settlement was made or the improvements pur- 
chased. The contracts for the purchase of improvements were not made, 
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among other reasons because Superintendent McIntosh was in doubt 
as to the rights of these parties. 

March 4, 1870, this report was submitted to the Department with 
request for the direction of the Secretary in the premises, in order that 
the Superintendent might be properly instructed in the course he should 
pursue in making contracts for the improvements of settlers upon the 
reservation, and with recommendation that the President be requested 
to issue an executive order for the enlargement of the Round Valley 
Reservation. On the 30th of March the President issued the execu- 
tive order requested, and on April 1, 1870, the papers were returned - 
without remark upon the request for instruction as to the settlers. 
There is no record to show that this appraisement was ever presented 
to Congress, or that any further action was taken thereon by the De. 
partment. 

From the first establishment of this reservation, in 1856, the settlers 
then there, re-enforced by those who came in afterward—some of them 
Government employés and others allowed to settle by the agents in 
charge—protested against the occupation of the valley for Indian pur- 
poses, and used every effort to defeat the intentions of the Department 
in the premises. 

In August, 1862, a party of twenty settlers surprised a band of In- 
dians and murdered twenty-two of their number, of all ages and both 
sexes. The intended attack was known to the employés (Short & Sons, , 
who afterwards became “settlers” on the reservation), who not only 
took no steps to prevent the massacre, but loaned their revolvers to 
the intending murderers. The excuse for this act of barbarity was that 
the Indians had killed some of the stock belonging to the settlers. 

In November, 1862, a company of troops was posted on the reserva- 
tion and the officer in command was instructed by General Wright to 
remove all persons then residing within its limits on the requisition of 
the supervisor in charge. November 14, 1862, Superintendent Hanson 
reported to this office that, as the season was advancing and he was 
not disposed to distress the settlers, he had given the supervisor instruc- 
tions to permit them to remain in the valley until the weather was 
auspicious and they could have time to dispose of their produce and look 
for other homes, provided they would give assurances not to molest the 
Indians or Government property. Nothing further is known of this 
attempt to dispossess the settlers by force. 

In his annual report for 1869, Superintendent Whiting referred to 
Round Valley as the most desirable location for an Indian reservation 
in the State, and said: 

The Government has about 5,000 acres only inclosed out of 25,000 reserved. The 
settlers have appropriated the other 20,000, besides much more in the foot-hills. 
Possessory claims on reservation lands are selling for nearly as much as if the 
settlers had the fee simple. Large herds of cattle and sheep are also driven into the 
valley and in the foot-hills by persons having no pretense of claim to the land. This 
stock, belonging to strangers, is consuming much of the pasturage needed for reser- 


vation animals. 
The Indian agent and Government employés are wholly unable to prevent these 
encroachments. (Annual Report Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1869, p. 180.) 


In his annual report for 1870 Superintendent McIntosh said: ° 


In my supplementary report made last year I expressed the opinion that all persons 
who moved within the area of Round Valley after public notice was given by the Gov- 
ernment, through its proper agent, that it intended to hold the whole of Round Valley 
for Indian purposes, and forbidding any other persons from locating therein, were 
interlopers, and could make no just claim upon the Government for their improve- 
ments. I have not changed that opinion. Itis for the Government to decide whether 
it will pay a premium to persons who deliberately violate its express orders. The 
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‘ . 
importance of having the whole of Round Valley for an Indian reservation, free from 
all outside influences, has been so many times represented to you by me during the 
past year that I forbear pressing the subject any further. (Annual Report Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs for 1870, p. 76.) 


In a report made in 1871, Hon. John V. Farwell said: 


There are at present about one hundred settlers in the valley, all of them squat- 
ters, knowing when they came that it was set aside for Indian occupancy, but the 
fact that no survey has been made has emboldened some of them to take up claims 
inside the reservation fences, under the swamp-land act. I rode over these swamp- 
lands, and should consider them as valuable for cultivation as any in the valley. 
. One large farm of 2,500 acres is claimed by a former superintendent, and I was 
informed that the work of fencing, etc., was all done by Indians. Timber claims 
and cattle ranges have been taken by these settlers upon the mountains until the 
reservation cattle have been driven from their accustomed places for feeding, and 
are shot at sight when found upon a range taken up by a white settler. On some 
of the timber claims thus made the claimants threaten to shoot any Indians sent 
there by the agent to get timber for fences or houses. (Annual Report of Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs for 1871, p. 155.) 

In a report dated January 31, 1871, upon a bill for the restoration of 
a portion of the Round Valley Reservation, Commissioner Parker, after 
reciting the history of the reservation, said: 

The effect of the bill, if it becomes a law, will be direct confliction with the policy 
of the Department, and if its provisions should be executed and the majority of this 
valley pass into the ownership and occupancy of whites, the usefulness of the re- 
mainder for Indian purposes would be virtually destroyed. 


In office report dated October 17, 1871, it was recommended that the 
Attorney-General be requested to institute proceedings against all 
persons within Round Valley in ali cases where he should be of the 
opinion that action for trespass could be maintained. November 6, 
1871, certified copies of the papers relating to the case were transmit- 
ted to Superintendent Whiting for use of the district attorney, with a 
full statement of facts, with directions to render the district attorney 
ail facilities in the prosecution of cases arising under instructions given 
him by the Attorney-General in pursuance of the foregoing recommen- 
dation. 

in a report dated June 3, 1872, Superintendent Whiting reported that 
suit had been commenced against two of the trespassers, as test cases, 
but that on the 3d of April preceding, the district attorney had re- 
ceived a telegraphic dispatch and order from the Attorney-General to 
suspend proceedings against the settlers until further instructions. 
Superintendent Whiting remarked that he was not surprised at this 
action, as he knew that an assessment had been levied upon the set- 
tlers to raise funds with which to send an attorney to Washington, and 
said: . 

So long as the settlers maintain a paid lo in Washington it wi i igi- 
lance on ‘behalf of the Indian Depoeiment en fMROE Ptsoltee ane Keep 
what little possession we have left in Round Valley. 

He also suggested an enlargement of the reservation. 

January 27, 1873, this office, in reporting upon “a Dill to provide for 
the sale to actual settlers of the surplus Jands of the Round Valley 
Indian Reservation, ” stated that it was not in possession of any impor- 
tant facts in addition to those set forth in office report of J anuary 29 
ic 12. In that report Commissioner Walker had opposed any reduction of 

e reservation, deeming it essential for the best interests of the Indian 
service and for the maintenance of the integrity of the reservation that 
the boundaries as extended by the executive order of March 30, 1870, 
Ue oe Te ee heel sagen TEODOR of same date, House Ex. 

. 224, Forty gress, second session.) 
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On the 3d of March, 1873, Congress passed “An act to restore a’ 
part of the Round Valley Indian Reservation in California to the public 
lands, and for other purposes.” (17 Stat., 633.) It does not appear 
that any report was ever made by this office in relation to this act. 
Certainly no favorable recommendation was made. The first section 
of the act provided: 


_ That all that portion of the Indian reservation in Round Valley, California, which 
lies south of the township line running east and west between townships twenty-two 
and twenty-three north, of ranges twelve and thirteen west of the Mount Diablo me- 
ridian, be, and the same is hereby, restored to the public lands of the United States, 
and the Secretary of the Interior shall cause the same to be surveyed and offered for 
sale in legal subdivisions, at not less than one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre: 
Provided, That the improvements owned by persons on tho lands hereby restored be- 
fore the passage of this act shall be the sole property of such persons. *. * * And 
provided further, ‘That the proceeds of the sale of the lands hereby restored, or so 
much thereof as may he necessary, shall be used to pay the improvements and claims 
of settlers now residing within the limits of the new reservation created under this 
act, and for improvements of Indians on lands hereby restored to the public lands, 
after such improvements shall have been appraisod and the appraisement approved 
as hereinafter provided. 


The second section defined the southern, eastern, and western bound- 
aries of the reservation, and provided for the appointment of three com- 
missioners to establish the northern boundary. It also directed that 
these commissioners should make an appraisement of all improvements 
of white persons situated north of the southern boundary of the reser- 
vation as established under the act, and authorized the Secretary of 

‘the Interior to pay for these improvements out of the money reserved 
for the purpose by the first section of the act. 

The third section directed the President to cause to be withdrawn 
from sale or entry all the land lying within the boundaries described 
by the second section and the northern boundary as fixed by the com- 
mission, when approved, and required all settlers within the limits of 
the reservation to remove therefrom as soon as they should be paid for, 
or tendered the amount of, the appraised value of their improvements. 

Under this act Hons. J. P. C. Shanks, Charles Marsh, and B. R. 
Cowen were designated a commission to make the appraisements and 
to fix the northern boundary. On the 18tk of Nevember, 1873, the 
commission submitted a report of their appraisements of the improve- 
ments, with their recommendation as to the establishment of the north- 
ern boundary of the reservation (see H. R. Ex. Doc. No. 118, Forty- 
third Congress, first session), which was approved by the Department 
August 4,1874. The total value of the improvements as appraised was 
$32,669.78. On the 18th of May, 1875, an executive order was issued 
‘defining the reservation in accordance with the act of. March 3, 1873,* 
and the report of the commission. 

The effect of the action taken wnder the act of March 3, 1873, was to 
restore some 12,060 acres of valley land to the public domain and to 
add some 89,000 acres of mountain land to the reservation. The com- 
missiuners, in their report, estimated the lands restored to be worth 
some $54,400, and suggested an amendment to the act so as to author- 
ize said lands to be appraised and offered for sale. A draft of a bill for 
this purpose was submitted to the Department January 27, 1874, but 
it did not become alaw. The sum of $17,934.37 was realized from the 


* By executive order of July 26, 1876, the 640 acres embraced in the military reser- 
vation known as Camp Wright was reserved for the use and occupation of the Round 
Valley Indians, making the area of the reservation 102,118 acres. (The outboundaries 
were surveyed in December, 1876, and January, 1877, and the survey approved 
January 17, 1877.) » 
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sale of the restored lands, and the sum of $21,640 was paid in settlement 
of a portion of the claims of settlers within the new reservation. 

In a letter dated February 27, 1875, Agent Burchard reported that 
news had just reached the valley that the Senate had defeated the 
proposed amendment to the act of 1873, whereupon the work of “ land- 
jumping,” previously commenced, was intensified, it being done within 
the lines of the new reservation as well as within the lines established 
by the McIntosh survey and order of 1870. ’ : 

On the 17th of March, 1875, Agent Burchard was instructed to notify 
all white persons who had established themselves within the boundaries 
of the Round Valley Reserve as created by the act of 1873, since the 
date of that act, that they must leave the reservation within thirty days 
or measures would be taken by the Government for their ejection. AS 
a result of this action, Agent Burchard took the bond of one party 
to remove his stock within twenty-four hours, and to comply with the 
rules and regulations of the reservation. He also notified several other 
persons that they must leave the reservation. 

In a report dated April 30, 1875, Inspector Vandever referred to the 
reservation as follows: 

These claimants occupy and claim nearly all the land and pasture outside of the 
reservation fences to the exclusion of the Indians, and reservation cattle are allowed 
little or no participation in the range. Not one of these claimants but who located 
on the land he occupies with the full knowledge that he was within the reservation 
boundaries. * * * 

This act (1873) was passed at the solicitation of and in the interest of the settlers, 
as a final compromise and settlement of their supposed rights and claims. * * * 
The amount realized from the sale of lands south of the designated line is not suffi- 
cient to pay the whole appraisement of claims and improvements situated north of 
the line, and Congress at its last session failed to provide for the deficiency. In con- 
sequence of this failure many of the settlers seem to infer that Congress never will 
appropriate money to extinguish their claims, and they freely express the hope that 
the reservation may be ultimately abandoned and the land surveyed and opened to 
entry. * * * Itis very important that this question should be settled with the 
least possible delay, as efforts will be made to defer or finally defeat the payment al- 
together, and thus retain possession of the land. 

June 21, 1875, Agent Burchard was directed to make payment to the 
settlers in accordance with previous instructions without further delay, 
at the same time giving them notice that they must leave the reserve 
on or before the 3ist day of October next, “ and in case of their refusal 
to do so at that time you will call upon the military authority to assist 
you in removing them.” July 2, 1875, Agent Burchard asked for 
authority to notify such parties as had been tendered the appraised 
value of their improvements to vacate or leave the reservation on or 
before the 30th day of September, 1875, and on July 17, 1875, he 
was authorized to issue such notices. On the 11th of September, 1875, 
he was again directed to carry out the instructions theretofore given. 

September 25, 1875, Hon. A. C. Barstow, a member of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners, was requested to visit the Round Valley Reser- 
vation to make a thorough investigation of the grounds upon which the 
settlers refused to accept compensation for their improvements, and to 
advise with Agent Burchard as to the best course to be pursued in 
securing theirremoval from thereservation, and tosubmit a full and com- 
plete statement in regard to the reserve, the claimants remaining upon 
it, and the character of their claims. He was also requested to have 
his report embrace such information as would enable the office to fully 
understand the state of affairs on the reserve and take intelligent action 
relative thereto, and, if he found that military force would be required, 
to confer with General Schofield upon the subject, in order that when 
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the force should be requested by this Department the commander of 
the military division might have a full understanding of the subject. 

October 27, 1875, he ‘submitted his report, in which, after referring 
to the manner in which Commissioners Shanks, Owen, and Marsh had 
discharged their duties, he stated: © 


The case is so clear, the needs of the reservation so great, and delay rom one cause 
and another so full of danger, that I recommend the ejectment by military force under 
the command of a wise and prudent officer. 


On the same day the Commissioner of Indian Affairs requested that 
he be authorized to cause the removal from the reservation of all set- 
tlers who had received or been tendered the amount of the appraised 
value of their improvements, and that the Secretary of War be re- 
quested to give directions to the proper military officer to furnish such 
force as might be necessary to enable the agent to effect such removal. 
On the next day, October 28, 1875, the Secretary granted authority, 
and made request of the War Department as recommended. On the 
same day Agent Burchard was informed of the action taken and in- 
structed to carry the purpose of the Office into effect, and Inspector Van- 
dever was also instructed to proceed to the Round Valley Reservation 
and render Agent Burchard ali the co-operation in his power in accom- 
plishing the object of his instructions. 

Under date of November 20, 1875, Inspector Vandever forwarded to 
this Office an opinion of the United States district attorney for Cali- 
fornia to the effect that, in view of the act of March 3, 1873, the facts 
to justify a forcible removal must first be judicially ascertained, and 
that the inspector would not be justified in invoking the aid of the mili- 
tary in the first instance. November 22, 1875, Inspector Vandever, re- 
erring to the opinion of the district attorney, said: 

Three of the settlers—Thompson, Eberle, and Bowen—have accepted the tender, 

_put the money in their pockets, and refuse to remove. Frank Asbel, Pierce Asbel, 
and Gibson refuse the tender and remain. The three last named, whose improve- 
ments are of little value, hold a range of many thousand acres, comprising the best 
pasture lands on the reservation. In utter disregard of law and equity, the six 
men above named defy the Government and retain possession. Their presence is un- 
deniably detrimental to the peace and welfare of the Indians, and I recommend that 
specific orders be made, under section 2149 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, directing their removal. * * * A combination has been formed by a few 
unscrupulous men to dispossess the Indians of the Round Valley Reservation. 

The act of March 3, 1873, was intended as a division of the old reservation between 
the settlers and the Indians. The combination took its part under that act, and now 
the men comprising it are endeavoring to filch the balance, 


November 30, 1875, the matter was again presented to the Depart- 
ment as follows: 


The Department and the Government is suffering great discredit at the present time 
for failure to insist upon keeping lands for the use of the Mission Indians in 1871. 
The sorrows of those Indians and the public disgrace attaching to their ill-treatment 
have arisen from the yielding to the demands of the white men who were determined 
to prevent them from securing permanent homes on the reservation set apart for them. 

I trust no such record will be found hereafter relating to the Round Valley Reserve. 
The agent has been instructed, under date of October 23, to eject these settlers, but 
he is unable to do so without the aid of the military. LA } i , 

I respectfully request that steps he taken to secure positive directions through the 
War Department to act immediately on the request of Inspector Vandever or of Agent 
Burchard. 


Under date of December 2, 1875, the Secretary replied that as the 
power to employ the military forces to remove the settlers from Round 
Valley appeared to be doubtful, legal proceedings should be taken for 
their removal by the civil authorities. 
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aus ended the first attempt after the passage of the act of 1873 to re- 
move the settlers by force. ! 

December 7,1875, Agent Burchard was instructed to confer with the 
district attorney with a view to instituting legal proceedings for eject- 
ment of settlers. During the years 1876, 1877, and 1878 frequent re- 
ports were made by this office urging speedy action of the district attor- 
ney, and giving its views at length on the legal aspect of the cases 
against the settlers. : ets 

As far back as March, 1873, the United States had brought suit In 
the circuit court for the district of California against Fred. Bourne, 
administrator of C. H. Bourne and others, to recover possession of cer- 
tain lands in the reservation claimed by these parties in part by pur- 
chase from the State of California, by which they were claimed as 
“swamp and overflowed lands.” 

On the 31st of May, 1880, the circuit court rendered judgment con- 
firming Eberle, Thompson, and Bowen in the occupation and ownership 
of the “swamp lands” purchased of the State, and also confirming the 
right of Frank Asbill, Pierce Asbill, and E. 8. Gibsen to occupy large 
tracts of lands described by metes and bounds in the judgment of the 
court. 

As to the last three persons, the court found as follows: 


That as to defendants Gibson, Frank M. Asbill, and Pierce Asbill, who entered 
upon the lands possessed by them before said lands were included in said reservation, 
the act of Congress, entitled ‘‘An act to restore a part of the Round Valley Indian 
Reservation in California to the public lands, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1873, under which this proceeding is had, recognizes their rights, respect- 
ively, to retain possession of the lands in their several possessions, being the lands 
specifically described in their severalanswers, untilan appraisement and payment, or 
tender to them, by the plaintiff, of appraised value of all their improvements, and as 
the commissioners refused to exainine or to appraise the larger part of their several 
improvements, and no payment or tender of the appraised value was made therefor, 
the conditions prescribed by said act, precedent,to the right of said plaintiff to take 
or recover possession of said Jands for the purposes of said act, have not been per- 
formed by plaintiff, and the plaintiff is not yet entitled, under said act, to recover of 
said defendants the possession of said lands so described in the respective answers of 
said last-named defendants. 


Gibson’s improvements had been appraised at $1,000. The court 
found that he had other improvements to the value of $1,100. Gibson 
occupied from 10,060 to 12,000 acres of land, the possession of which 
was awarded him by the court, and, with his partners, he now occupies 
some 28,060 acres. As to the failure of the commission to appraise all 


his improvements, Commissioner Barstow, in his report of October 27, 
1875, says: 


E. 8. Gibson, who is oceupying 10,000 to 12,000 acres of mountain land for a sheep 
ranch, complains that the commissioners did not allow him for eight cabins used by 
his herders, which are scattered over this large tract. 


The commissioners wisely refused to allow for improvements made npon more land 
than a settler would have a right to pre-empt when opened by survey. 


Gibson was formerly an employé of the Indian Department. His 
name does not appear in the appraisement made by General MelIntosh, 
but the improvements of Henley Brothers, his present partners, sons 
of Stiperintendent Henley, who settled in 1857, were appraised at 
$11,600. 

Pierce Asbill’s improvements were appraised at $580. The court 
found that he had other improvements valued at $725. The note-book 
of the commissioners contains the following entry relative to the case: 


His house, barn, etc., are south of the township line, and therefore not appraised. 
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Inspector Vandever says: 


Pierce Asbill lives south of the line. and the law provides that only those residing 
north of the line shall be allowed for improvements. 


Frank Asbill’s improvements were appraised at $304.78. The court 
found that he had other improvements valued at $1,000. The Asbills 
now occupy 8,500 acres. They settled in the reservation some years 
after if was set aside. f 

As to the “swamp lands,” ib may be remarked that by the act of 
May 14, 1862, the legislature of the State of California granted all lands 
belonging to the State and within any reservation to the United States. 
(State Statutes, 1850 to 1864, page 617.) Certificates of purchase were 
not issued to the defendants until after the passage of said act, and the 
State, by the subsequent act of April 27, 1863, section 19 (ibid., 613), 
provided that in case any of the lands sold by the State proved to be 
Within the boundaries of a grant or otherwise not the property of the 
State, the holder or assignee of the certificate of purchase or patent 
should be entitled to receive in exchange therefor a certificate from the 
register of the State land office that such amount had been paid, which 
certificate should be received in payment for any other lands of the 
same class. 

June 24, 1880, report was made recommending that the Attorney- 
xeneral be requested to instruct the proper district attorney to move 
for a new trial in these cases, and, if necessary, to appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Appeal was subsequently taken to 
the Supreme Court, which appeal was dismissed, on the authority of 
the Attorney-General, on the 8th of January, 1884. This Office was 
wholly ignorant of this contemplated action. 

Subsequently the State applied to have the lands certified to her, and 
this office, in report dated February 26, 1884, suggested whether the 


we 
te 


Department would not be justified in instructing the General Land 
Office not to certify these lands to the State, leaving the question to be 
further tested by mandamus, should the State desire to avail herself 
of that remedy. The list was, however, shortly afterwards certified as 
requested. 

Thus ended the first attempt to dispossess the settlers in Round Val- 
ley by proceedings in the courts. 

Subsequently this office repeatedly asked for an appropriation to pay 
the balance of the claims of settlers for improvements, but without 
favorable result. 

In the summer of 1884 a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs visited the reservation to investigate the “ present and 
past management of said reservation, and cf all abuses of the rights 
and interests of the Indians thereon.” During the last week of the ses- 
sion, February 27, 1885, the committee submitted its report (Senate Re- 
port No. 1522, Forty-eighth Congress, second session). 

The committee found, what had been well known to and repeatedly 
reported by this Office for ten years, that some 97,000 acres of the 102,000 
in the reservation were occupied by trespassers, and that 44,000 sheep 
and 1,609 head of horses, cattle, and hogs were grazed upon the reser- 
vation by these men. They also stated that tae Government for the 
last twelve or thirteen years had been obliged to pay during that time 
for the support of the few Indians upon the reservation the sum of 
$241,975.93, an average of $20,165 per year, while the reservation con- 
tained land well calculated for the support of many more Indians than 
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were to be found in the State of California. Their report also said that 
the act of 1873— 

Provided for all such improvements as then existed upon the land put there by men 
who went there as settlers, and these should be paid for; but it furnishes no ground 
for the claim of other persons but those who were then the owners of improvements 
upon the land and their erecting new improvements or maintaining any possession 
of the land whatever while waiting for the United States to pay the original settlers 
for the improvements they then had. In the opinion of the committee, all persons 
except those who had actually erected improvements upon this land prior to that act 
are trespassers, and that those persons who were then occupants and have never been 
tendered the appraised value of their improvements can at most claim the occupancy 
of but 160 acres while waiting for the payment provided for in the act. 

This has been the opinion of this Office since 1873, but unfortunately 
the courts of the United States have held a different opinion and decided 
that one person might occupy 10,000 acres of land until a few corrals, 
shocks, and cabins had been appraised and paid for. - In conclusion, 
the committee said: 

The present condition of things ought not longer to continue. If these occupants 
have any claim upon the Government growing out of the failure on its part.to comply 


with the statute of 1873 it is quite time the matter was considered and every claim 
of that kind satisfied. 


[This Office had been trying to have this done for ten years, but Con- 
gress had turned a deaf ear to its appeals.| 

The committee are of the opinion that the earliest measures should be taken to 
reduce the boundaries of this reservation to the present want of theIndians. * * * 
A few thousand acres of valley Jand, with perhaps a small portion of upland for graz- 
ing purposes, is all that can be utilized for their benefit. To these needs the limits of 
the reservation should be reduced, and all Indians capable of taking care of them- 
selves should: be put upon a sufficient amount of this valley land, each in severalty, 
and in quantity sufficient for hissupport. * * * 

The committee think that a commission should be appointed to appraise this land, 
in quantities of not more than 640 acres, and that it should thereafter be sold at auc- 
tion to the highest bidder above said appraisal, and the proceeds, after defraying the 
expenses of the sale and reduction, should be held by the United States in trust for 
these Indians, or such other Indians as justice and equity may require. The neces- 
sity of making some such disposition as this of the reservation is very pressing, and 
a longer continuance of the present state of things is a waste of large resources, and 
is suffering the Indians to drift away into useless as well as spasmodic efforts to sus- 
tain themselves, while the Government property is going to decay. 


The committee submitted no measure to enable the Department to 
carry out its suggestions. 

Under date of December 16, 1885, Commissioner Atkins submitted 
for presentation to Congress the draught of a bill, embodying in the 
main the suggestions contained in the committee’s report, accom- 
panied by a full statement of the facts and the necessity for legislation 
upon the subject. (See House Ex. Doc. No. 21, Forty-ninth Congress, 
first session.) The bill passed the Senate, but failed in the House of 
Representatives. 

After the final adjournment of the Forty-ninth Congress it was deter- 
mined to make one more effort to secure to the Round Valley Indians 
some portion at least of the 96,000 acres in the possession of white men 
although but little hope appears to have been entertained that anything 
would be accomplished. Accordingly, on the 2d of April, 1887, reeom- 
mendation was made that authority be granted for the removal from the 
reservation of all parties found to be unlawfully thereon, and for the 
employment of the necessary military force. Authority was granted 
and on the 25th of May, 1887, the agent was instructed to notify all par. 
ties unlawfully upon the reservation to remove therefrom, with all of 
their stock and personal effects, on or before the 1st day of August, 
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1887, and that in the event of their failure to remove their ejectment 
would be effected by a sufficient military force. From this order there 
were excepted the persons and lands covered by the judgment of the 
United States circuit court rendered May 31,1880; all persons occupy- 
ing land the title to which had passed out of the United States, as 
shown by an abstract furnished by the General Land Office; and par- 
ties who had improvements within the seservation on the 3d of March, 
1873, to whom payment or tender of payment had not been made. All 
of these parties were to be confined to the lands actually covered by 
the exception, and the latter class were to be confined to 160 acres 
each. 

September 30, 1887, Agent Yates telegraphed that he was proceeding 
to eject settlers by military force as directed, when he was served with 
an order to show cause before the superior court of Sonoma County 
- why he should not be restrained. October 1, 1887, report was made 
recommending that the matter be referred to the Attorney-General, 
with request that the district attorney be instructed by telegraph to 
represent the interests of the United States in the case, and to use all 
proper efforts to defeat the contemplated injunction. This request 
was complied with by the Department of Justice, which Department 
upon request of the Department of the Interior, had previously directed 
the institution of proceedings against parties upon Round Valley under 
section 2117, Revised Statutes. 

October 27, 1887, General Howard telegraphed the War Department 
asking for instructions and stating that Captain Shaw’s company of artil- 
lery had been sent to evict trespassers on Round Valley; that an injune- 
tion had been served on him which he had refused to obey, and that when 
he refused to surrender, an attachment was issued for him. October 
28, 1887, the Secretary of War informed the Department of the In- 
terior that the commanding general had been instructed to desist from 
declining to obey the writ until the question of jurisdiction should be 
determined by the Federal courts. October 29, 1887, the Secretary of 
War inclosed a telegram from General Howard, inquiring whether he 
should leave Captain Shaw to be arrested and imprisoned at the call 
of the trespassers, who have no rights whatever, in obedience to the 
orders of the local courts, and also asking that he and Captain Shaw 
be sustained. The Secretary of War requested advice as to what 
action was then needed to be taken by his Department. 

November 4, 1887, report was made by this Office upon the foregoing 
facts, in which the following conclusion was reached: 

In the present aspect of the case, I do not see that any further action on the part of 
this Department is practicable, at least until the injunction has been dissolved, and I 
therefore have the honor to recommend that copies of the papers be submitted to the 
Attorney-General, with the request that they be forwarded to the district attorney, 
with instructions to use every possible legal remedy to oust these parties and correct 
the extraordinary and disgraceful state of affairs at Round Valley, which has so long 
been a reproach upon all who are responsible for its continuance. 

November 19, 1887, the Secretary of War transmitted a telegram from 
General Howard, stating that injunctions against Captajn Shaw and 
himself had been transferred to the United States circuit court, and sug- 
gesting that as there was likely to be long delay before a decision would 
be had, the troops be withdrawn until next spring. November 29, 1887, 
report was made that in view of the fact that the matter was pending 
in the United States courts, and that the agent had been instructed 
by the district attorney to stay all proceedings, it was not seen how the 
military could accomplish any good by remaining on the reservation. 
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Thus ended the second attempt to regain possession of the reservation 
by military force. 

The second attempt through the courts seems likely to result ina 
similar failure, if it has not already done so. 

In areport dated October 7, 1887, District Attorney Carey referred 


to the injunction proceedings, and said: 


It is simply disgraceful that the condition of affairs at that reservation has uot been 
broken up and stopped long ago. The authority of the Governiacnt Is defied, and 
the rights of the Indians absolutely ignored. 

Tt is true there are complications about the matter, anddegal impediments in the 
way of ejecting some of the trespassers, perhaps a number of them, and were they 
bong fide settlers who settled for the purpose, and with the view of purchasing the 
lands under the public land laws of the United States, it would be quite another 
matter; but the fact is, and well known and understood to be, that they had no 
‘other purpose in view than to usurp dominion over large tracts of public domain with 
the object of grazing their stock, and to maintain their dominion build a corral or 
cabin here and there. 

The attempt of the act of March 3, 1873, to extend the boundaries of this reser- 
vation has been absolutely defeated by the course of these intruders, and I am 
informed not only resulted in the trespassers continuing in possession, but they 
infringe upon the limits of the old reservation and commit frequent depredations by 
way of killing the stock belonging to the reservation, and branding and virtually 
stealing the larger per cent. of the increase from the reservation cattle. 


Later, in a report dated November 15, 1887, District Attorney Carey 
stated that he had had the several cases removed from the local courts 
to the United States circuit court, and said: ‘ 


Iam fearful of the rasult of the cases in the circuit court, owing to the decision of 
that court in the case of the United States vs. Charles H. Eberle, which was appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the United States and affirmed. 

The case of: Handy and Johnson will not come within the rule of the decision 
of the cases above cited, because whatever rights they may have were acquired as 
purchasers subsequent to the act of Congress passed March 3, 1873; but as to the 
other plaintitts, 1 am informed that they were settlers upon and had improved public 
lands brought within the reservation by the provisions of said act of Congress prior 
to the passage of that act. Shouid the decisions of the court be adverse to the Gov- 
ernment in this effort of eviction, there is but one clear way out of the difficulty, 
and it ought to be speedily resorted to, and that is to make the necessary appropria- 
tion, have the improvements appraised and the appraised value tendered therefor, as 
required by the provisions of the act hereinbefore cited. 

The present condition of affairs, and that have existed so long, is a farce, and ought 
not to be tclerated longer. 


Previous to the foregoing correspondence relative to the injunction 
proceedings, General O. ©. Howard had, on the 14th of September, 
1887, forwarded through the War Department a report on “the extra- 
ordinary and disgraceful state of afiairs at the Round Valley Reserva- 
tion,” in which he reviewed the history of the reservation, the legisla- 
tion in regard to it, the decisions of the courts, and the rights of the 
parties, and said: 


These defendants and others, some of them without even the flimsy pretext of an 
assigned pre-emption or homestead claim, hold the whole, or about 100,000 acres af 
grazing land. Certainly the court did not so intend, neither did the Supreme Court 
mean to aid and abet this iniquity. Feeble efforts have been made from time to time 
to restrict and expel these trespassers, but they have always resulted in a complete 
failure, and why? One of the chief claimants, himself not an original settler, but 
one by purcha¥e (his interest was acquired by inheritance), is an ex-member of Con- 
gress, and wealthy, and he has to aid him shrewder counsel than the friends of the 
Indians bave had. . 

Except three persons, none of the occupants actually reside upon the reservation 

Most of tho intruders have grown rich, arrogant, and insolent in their high-handed 
encroachments upon the land set apart for the exclusive use and benefit of the In- 
dians. Congressional legislation looking towards a settlement has been defeated in 
committee. They want no settlement so long as they can have matters remain as 
they are, and why should they when such quasi-legal occupancy is vastly more re- 
munerative than actual ownership? They graze annually some 30, 000 head of sheep 
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upon the reservation, besides several thousand head of horses, cattle, and hogs. 
Their grazing land is stocked with all the animals it will maintain. 

The agency cattle are driven off and the agency herder forbidden to ‘ work” his 
cattle on their (?) ranges. The Government calves are boldly stolen and branded. 
One man has brazenly boasted to my aid-de-camp that he has stolen twelve calves a 
month from the agency, and this for years; and yet he is one of the smallest opera- 
tors. * * * It is openly boasted that they have stolen the Government calves 
raised and fattened upon the reservation, and sold them to the Government to sup- 
ply the Indians with beef. * * * 

The iniquity perpetrated on this reservation is so glaring, so public, that itis de- 
moralizing in its effects upon a larger community. It is imputed first to Congress, 
second to the courts, third to the Interior Department. * * * 

I recommend new legislation, and that in it some other method be taken to com- 
pensate claimants and intruders than by continuing them and their herds within 
the boundaries of the reservation. 


This report was corroborative of statements made in a letter from C. 
H. Bberle, dated September 18, 1887. As already stated, Mr. Eberle 
was one of the original settlers who obtained title to certain swamp 
lands and was paid for his improvements. He is not wholly free from 
the odium attaching to the early settlers in the valley, and for that 
reason his testimony is the more valuable. He is no longer an occu- 
pant of lands within the reservation. He referred to certain parties 
who, under a technicality of law, are, and for years to come may be, 
permitted, to enjoy a valuable franchise or monopoly, and to amass 
wealth, with entire exemption from taxation on money invested, simply 
because they have not been paid for a few paltry improvements scat- 
tered over a wide range of territory, and said: 


The action of the Government is looked forward to with a great deal of interest, in 
regard to this whole matter. The Indian reservation in Round Valley has since its 
establishment been under the control of a corrupt ring of speculators, who have 
grown fabulously rich on the spoils. The Indian agents have been virtually owned 
by these men. * * * The plan of these parties has worked well thus far. They 
obtained title to the valley lands by the thousands of acres fora mere song. They 
have used nearly all of the reservation for fifteen years without a dollar’s rent, and 
when a favorable opportunity offers, the last act of a well-matured plan will be con- 
summated by getting an act passed by Congress similar to the act of March 3, 1873, 
curtailing the reservation to a few hundred acres, restoring the balance to the public 
domain, with the provision that occupants be permitted to enter 640 acres each as 
grazing lands at a nominalsum and, as before, secure title to all of their vast posses- 
sions by fraudulent entries through the dummies in their employ. 

In the name of justice, in the name of thousands of worthy citizens who own no 
land, I emphatically and earnestly protest against the continuance of this gigantic 
monopoly of the Indian reservation by these parties, * * * 

The action of President Cleveland and his cabinet in regard to the wrongful occu- 
pation of the public domain and the Indian reservation is a guaranty that such 
abuses will be no longer tolerated, and that all wrongs will be righted when prop- 
erly understood. 


December 14, 1887, this Office made to the Department a full report 
of this matter, substantially as herein set out. In conclusion the com- 
missioner said : 

I submit that a careful examination of the foregoing record will convince any dis- 
interested person that this office, since the passage of the act of 1873 at least, has 
omitted no opportunity and left no means untried to rid the reservation of all white 
settlers not haying absolute right and title therein. , te 

The courts, however, have interfered, and by surprising decisions have thwarted 
any attempts that gave promise of success. : . 

Congress has failed to respond to repeated calls for necessary legislation, and the 
War Department has apparently been thwarted by county courts and sheriffs. 

This report was accompanied by the draft of a bill which had been 
presented to the Forty-ninth Congress. In submitting this bill to Con- 
gress, the President said: 


The documents thus submitted exhibit extensive and entirely unjustifiable en- 
croachments upon lands set apart for Indian occupancy, and disclose a disregard of 
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Indian rights so long continued, that-the Government can not further temporize 
without positive dishonor. 

Efforts to dislodge trespassers upon these lands have in some cases been resisted 
upon the ground that certain moneys due from the Government for improvements 
have not been paid. So faras this claim is well founded, the sum necessary to ex- 
tinguish the same should be at once appropriated and paid. In other cases the posi- 
tion of these intruders is one of simple and bare-faced wrong-doing, plainly ques- 
tioning the inclination of the Government to protect its dependent Indian wards, 
and its ability to maintain itself in the guaranty of such protection. 

These intruders should forthwith feel the weight of the Government’s power. I 
earnestly commend the situation and the wrongs of the Indians occupying the reser- 
vation named to the early attention of the Congress, and ask for the bill herewith 
transmitted careful and prompt consideration. 


As stated in the last annual report, the bill passed the Senate June 
25, 1888. It however failed to receive consideration in the House of 
Representatives. 

No further action has been taken in the matter and no information 
received concerning the status of the suits referred to; but from Dis- 
trict Attorney Carey’s report of November 15, 1887, it would seem that 
even the slow process of the courts will grant little if any relief. 

The legislation of 1873 was most unfortunate, in that it permitted oc- 
cupants of the reservation, whether with or without legal or equitable 
rights, to remain until their improvements had been appraised and paid 
for. Under the decisions of the courts these occupants had the right to 
determine whether their improvements had all been appraised, and the 
tender made must be kept good until the case had been determined in 
court, which, under the Government system of accounting, is imprac- 
ticable. 

The agent reports that already the trespassers have gathered new 
courage and are preparing to attack the reservation to its fuil extent, 
which will necessitate the feeding of all the agency herd and horses 
through the winter or allowing them to starve. As he had only about 
one-tenth enough feed, it is probable that the latter result will ensue. 

The temptation to these men to continue the occupation and to others 
to follow their example is great. Enough money to build a cabin and 
buy a branding-iron appears to be all the capital necessary to enable 
an occupant of the reservation to become wealthy. It is for the in- 
terests of these men to defeat all legislation looking to the payment of 
their paltry improvements, originally valued at some $32,000, of which 
sum $21,000 has been paid, while the occupancy of the reservation is es- 
timated by an intelligent witness before the Senate committee to be 
worth $34,125 per annum. 

Whatever may be the result of the suits now pending, it is clear that 
the occupants of the lands covered by the former judgment of the court 
can not be dispossessed until they have been paid for all of their im- 
provements, and that any successful attempt to eject the occupants of 
other lands will result in the first parties increasing their holdings and 
themselves occupying all the reservation. 

Under conditions at present existing, nothing further can be done to 
restore the Indians to their possessions, and unless something is done 
by the next Congress it seems probable that the struggle to secure the 
Indians the land set apart for their use in 1856, and which has con- 
tinued for over thirty years without any material result, will end in 
total failure. 

The bill will be again prepared for submission to Congress atits next 
session, and although the history of the attempts heretofore made to 
secure legislation is full of discouragement, I trust that some action may 
be taken to enable the Department to remove in some degree the stigma 
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resting upon the Government on account of its failure to properly pro- 
tect and defend its helpless and hapless wards. Without further legis- 
lation nothing will be accomplished, and the present “extraordinary and 
disgraceful state of affairs” will be continued for another generation. 


AGREEMENT WITH THE SOUTHERN UTES IN COLORADO. 


_ The fourth section of the act of May 1, 1881 (25 Stat., 133), provides 
as follows: i 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to appoint a commission, con- 
sisting of three persons, with authority toe negotiate with the band of Ute Indians of 
southern Colorado for such modification of their treaty and other rights, and such 
exchange of their reservation, as miay be deemed desirable by said Indians and the 
Secretary of the Interior; and said commission is also authorized, if the result of 
such negotiations shall make it necessary, to negotiate with any other tribes of 
Indians tor such portion of their reservation as may be necessary for said band of 
Ute Indians of southern Colorado ifsaid Indians shall determine toremove from their 
present location ; the report of said commission to be made to and subject to ratifi- 
cation by Congress before taking effect; and for this purpose the sum of ten thou: 
sand dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, which 
shall be immediately available. 

Under this authority a commission, composed of Hon. J. M. Smith, 
of Wisconsin, KR. B. Weaver, esq., of Arkansas, and Rev. Thos. 8. Childs, 
of the District of Columbia, was appointed to negotiate with the South- 
ern Utes. As the result of their labors an agreement was concluded 
on the 13th day of November, 1888, whereby said Indians cede to the 
United States ali their right, title, and interest, in and to the Southern 
Ute Reservation, in the State of Colorado, and any lands elsewhere 
owned or claimed by them, and agree to remove to a reservation in the 
southeast corner of Utah described in the agreement as follows: 

Commencing on the north bank of the San Juan River where said river crosses the 
line between Colorado and Utah; thence running north on said line 75 miles; thence 
runuing due west to the Colorado River; thence running southwesterly along the 
.east bank of the Colorado River to the San Juan River where it empties into the 
Colorado River; thence running easterly along the north bank of the San Juan River 
to the place of beginning. 

For and in consideration of the cession of their reservation in Colo- 
rado, and the relinguishment of any claims they may have to lands 
- elsewhere, and their promise to remove to the new reservation provided 
for them in Utah, the United States is to pay the Indians (art. 3) 
$50,000 in ten annual installments of $5,000 each, the same to be di- 
vided per capita among them without regard to age or sex. The Gov- 
ernment also agrees (art. 4) to give them $20,000 worth of sheep as 
soon as they take up their residence on the new reservation, the sheep 
to be distributed per capita. Five of the chiefs are to receive a small 
mouey annuity, amounting altogether to $2,000 (art. 5). Provision is 
also made for the establishment of an agency on the new reservation 
(art. 6). Permission is given the Indians to hunt on the unoccupied 
lands in and around the La Sal Mountains (art. 7). The provisions 
of existing treaties not inconsistent with the agreement are to remain 
in force (art. 9). Settlers who have not acquired rights binding upon 
the Government are to be removed from the new reservation (art. 10), 
and the improvements belonging to Indians on their present reserva- 
tion in Colorado are to be sold for the benefit of the individual owners. 

The agreement is signed by two hundred and fifty-three male Indians, 
being more than three-fourths of all the male Indians eighteen years of 
age and upwards belonging to the reservation. Besides these, the 
chiefs signed for twenty-four others represented to be of adult age and 
desiring to sign, 
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The agreement, report of the commission, and journal of its proceed- 
ings, and the proceedings of the several councils held with the Indians 
were transmitted to the Senate by the Department January 11, 1889, 
together with a draft of a bill to ratify said agreement, prepared in this 
office, all of which may be found printed in Senate Ex. Doe. No. 67, 
Fiftieth Congress, second session. The bill was introduced in the Sen- 
ate, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported back with 
amendments, debated, amended, and passed the Senate February 25, 
1889 (Cong. Record, Vol. 62, p. 2455). 

In the House the bill was read a first and second time and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs February 28, 1889 (Cong. Record, No. 
64, p. 2576), but failed to receive further action. 


SEMINOLES IN FLORIDA. 


Miss Lily Pierpont, who was appointed a special agent November 16, 
1888, to make further attempt to find lands for the Seminoles in Florida, 
and to settle them thereon, was unable to accomplish anything of im- 
portance, and early in July tendered her resignation by request. 

Mr. Benjamin Schultz, of Punta Rosa, Fla., has been appointed by 
the Department to the same position, but it is not believed that any- 
thing of value can be accomplished for these people without the legis- 
lation authorizing negotiations for the purchase of lands which was 
requested in office report of March 30. 


THE PROPOSED REMOVAL OF THE LEMHI INDIANS TO THE FORT HALL 
RESERVATION, IDAHO. 


Under date of March 22, 1889, this office submitted to the Depart- 
ment the recommendation that a United States Indian inspector be 
sent to the Lemhi Agency, in Idaho, to negotiate with those Indians 
for the surrender of their reservation, and their consequent removal to 
_ the Fort Hall Reservation, as provided in the act of Congress approved 
February 23, 1889 (25 Stat., 637). Inspector F. C. Armstrong was sent 
to conduct the necessary negotiations, and in his report thereon, dated 
May 2, 1889, he states that after a careful presentation of the matter to 
the Indian council, not a single vote was cast in favor of the proposed 
removal. 

It is to be regretted that these Indians would not consent to the con- 
templated action, as it would, in the opinion of this office, be greatly to 
their interest to leave the small and barren reservation at Lemhi and 
remove to the Fort Hall Reservation, where they could secure good 
homes and avail themselves of the benefits of the educational and other 
advantages provided for the Indians at that point. 

As the act for the removal of these Indians takes effect only when 
approved by the President, after satisfactory evidence shall have been 
presented to him that the agreement therein set forth has been accepted 
by a majority of the adult male Indians upon the Lemhi Reservation, I 
am of the opinion that further negotiations should be had in the mat- 
ter, and that the question should again be fully explained to them, in 
order that their consent may, if possible, be obtained. 


A UNITED STATES COURT IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


A long-felt wantin the Indian Territory was provided for when by 
an act of Congress, March 1, 1889 (25 Stat., 783), a United States dis- 
trict court was established at Muskogee, with an exclusive original 
criminal jurisdiction over all offenses against the laws of the United 
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States committed within the Indian Territory (as defined by the act) not 
punishable by death or by imprisonment at hard labor, and with a civil 
Jurisdiction over all causes of action arising between citizens of the 
United States, or of any State or Territory, where the amount in contro- 
versy is $100 or more. 

It is confidently hoped that this court will be the means of disposing 
of many complicated and embarrassing questions that have been the 
source of much trouble and annoyance to this office and to the Depart- 
ment. 

For full text of the act establishing this court, see page 442 of this 
report. 

OKLAHOMA, INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Since the’date of the last annual report, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, by and under the direction of the President, under authority of sec- 
tion three of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1885 (23 Stat., 384), 
entered into an agreement with the delegates of the Creek Nation on 
January 19, 1888, for a complete cession and relinquishment by the said 
Creek Nation to the United States of all their rights, title, and interest 
in and to the “ entire western half of the domain of the said Nation 
lying west of the division line established by the treaty of 1866,” sub- 
ject to the ratification by the national council of the said Creek Nation 
and by the Congress of the United States; the consideration being 
$2,280,857.10. The said agreement was ratified by the Creek council 
by an act approved January 31, 1889, and by Congress by an act ap- 
proved March 1, 1889 (25 Stat., 757). . 

By section 12 of the Indian appropriation act, approved March 2, 
1889 (25 Stat., 1004), the sum of $1,912.02 was appropriated to pay the 
Seminole Nation of Indians in full for all right, title, interest, and 
claim which the said nation had in and to certain lands ceded by article 
3 of the Seminole treaty of 1866 (14 Stat., 755), upon the condition that 
the said Indians should make a complete release and conveyance to the 
United States of all their said right, title, interest, and claim in and to 
the said lands. In pursuance of this provision of law, the Seminole 
Nation, by its duly authorized delegates, executed a release and convey- 
ance, bearing date March 16, 1889, of the land in question, which was 
duly approved and delivered as required by the act. 

The lands thus released and conveyed, with those ceded by the Creeks 
as above described, form what is known as the “ Oklahoma country.” 

Tn accordance with the provisions of section 3 of the said Indian ap- 
propriation act the President, by a proclamation dated March 23, 1889, 
declared that the said Oklahoma lands would be, at and after the hour 
of noon on the twenty-second day of April following, open to settlement 
under the terms of and subject to all the conditions, limitations, and 
restrictions contained in the said act and the laws of the United States 
applicable thereto. 

The Oklahoma country baving thus become a part of the publie do- 
main, and having been opened to public settlement, the jurisdiction of 
the Indian Office over it has ceased, and it is now under the control of 
the General Land Office. 


DISPUTED CITIZENSHIP IN THE CHEROKEE NATION, INDIAN TERRI- 
TORY. 


In the last annual report of this office the belief was expressed that 
the plan provided by the Department in the determination of the Kes- 
terson case, might be executed without friction, and the question of 
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alleged intrusions in the Cherokee Nation by certain persons claiming 
citizenship therein would thus be satisfactorily disposed of. 

In this case the Department determined (1) that it would accept the 
decision of the Cherokee authorities against claimants as fixing their 
status as intruders in that nation, to be dealt with in accordance with 
the provisions of article 27 of the treaty of 1866 (14 Stat., 806); but (2) 
that those claimants who entered the Cherokee Nation in good faith, 
pelieving they had right there by blood, must be dealt with as in- 
truders, in the light of the facts in each particular case, and reasonable 
time and opportunity must be given each one (in view of all the cireum- 
stanees of residence and labor there) to dispose of or remove his prop- 
erty; and (3) that there exists no right in the Cherokee authorities to 
exercise jurisdiction over the person or property of those claimants who 
are, by the action of said authorities, declared to be intruders, and that 
the Department can alone effect the removal of such intruders. 

It has appeared from complaints received in this office that many of 
such claimants, who have been notified to dispose of their improvements 
in the Cherokee Nation and remove therefrom, have attempted to com- 
ply with said notification, but have been unable to do so for the reason 
that the Cherokees, who alone can be purchasers, have been disposed 
to take advantage of the unfortunate circumstances which necessitated 
a forced sale and have refused to pay a fair consideration for the im- 
provements. Therefore none of this class of claimants have been re- 
moved, and under date of March 11, 1889, the Union Indian agent was 
directed by telegraph to take no steps looking to the removal of any 
of them until further orders from this office. 

Notwithstanding that the position taken by this Department on the 
subject is known to the authorities of the Cherokee Nation, many cases 
have been called to the attention of this office wherein the said author- 
ties have attempted to force the removal of some of these claimants, 
without giving them a fair compensation for their property, by selling 
their improvements at auction under the jaws of the Cherokee Nation. 

In a report of June 7, 1889, my predecessor submitted to the Depart- 
ment a full history of this question, the manner in which it arose, and 
the position taken thereon by this office and the Department. 

I trust that some means may be adopted for an early settlement of 
this long-standing and vexed question which will be just and also satis- 
factory alike to the claimants and to the Cherokee people. 


FREEDMEN, DELAWARES, AND SHAWNEES IN THE CHEROKEE NATION, 
INDIAN THERRITORY. 


By an act of Congress, approved March 3, 1883 (22 Stat., 624), the su 
of $300,000 was appropriated to be paid into ee of Ss Chon: 
kee Nation, in the Indian Territory, out of the funds due under ap- 
praisement of Cherokee lands west of the Arkansas River, the said 
sum to be expended as the Cherokee legislature should direct. 

Under this authority the Cherokee legislature enacted that this 
amount should be disbursed per capita to such citizens of the said na- 
tion as were Cherokees by blood, thus excluding from any participation 
therein the freedmen, Delaware, and Shawnee members of said nation 
In order to secure to the said freedmen, Delawares, and Shawnees a 
per capita payment equal in amount to that received by the Cherokees 
by blood, an additional sum of $75,000 was appropriated from the same 
funds by the act of Congress approved October 19; 1888 (25 Stat., 609) 
and iti order to enable the Secretary of the Interior to determine whe 
of the said freedmen, Delawares, and Shawnees are entitled to share 
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in the said payment, an additional sum of $5,000 was appropriated by 
the act of Congress approved March 2, 1889 (25 Stat., 994). 

Under the authority conferred in the latter act, Mr. John W. Wallace, 
oi Colorado, was appointed by the Secretary of the Interior to prepare 
@ roll containing the names of all persons whose right to share in the 
Said appropriation is admitted by the Cherokee Nation, to be known as 
the ‘“ Roll of Admitted Claimants,” and also a roll containing the names 
of such as claim the right to share in the said money, whose claims are 
contested by the Cherokee Nation, to be known as the “ Roll of Con- 
tested Claimants.” ' In connection with the latter roll he is directed to 
take testimony and report to the Department relative to the claim of 
each person so enrolled. 

on Wallace is now on duty in the Indian Territory, under his appoint- 
ment, 


FREEDMEN IN THE CHICKASAW NATION, INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Reference was made in the last Annual Report to a draught of a bill 
for the relief of the freedmen in the Chickasaw Nation, which was sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Department May 9, 1888. (Senate Ex. Doe. 
166, Fiftieth Congress, second session.) “he bill provided for the re- 
moval of such of said freedmen as should consent thereto from the 
Chickasaw Nation to lands ceded to the United States in 1866 by the 
Oreeks and Seminoles, known as the “ Oklahoma Country.” 

This bill did not become a law, and by the cession of said lands to 
the United States and their appropriation for homestead purposes, the 
relief contemplated has become impracticable. 

As the unfortunate condition of these people still exists, the subject 
will be further considered, with the view of maturing’some other plan 
for their relief. 


SALE OF IOWA AND SAC AND FOX RESERVATIONS IN KANSAS AND 
NEBRASKA. 


As the survey of the Iowa Reservation, although made in the field, 
has not been approved by the General Land Office, no further steps te- 
ward the allotment, appraisement, and sale of the lands have been 
taken since the date of the last annual report. Itis hoped that the sur- 
vey of this reservation, which contains about two-thirds of a township, 
may be completed in time to enable this office to carry out the provis- 
ions of the act of March 3, 1885 (23 Stat., 351), and January 26, 1887 (24 
 Stat., 367), during the spring of 18990. 

Special Agent Gordon was instructed, July 19, 1889, to again pre- 
sent to the Sac and Fox of the Missouri indians the said acts for their 
final acceptance or rejection. September 9, 1889, he submitted his re- 
port, from which it appears that at a full council of the Indians the 
proposition to sell their lands under the provisions of said acts of March 
3, 1885, and January 26, 1887, was unanimousiy rejected. They also 
refused to take allotments in severalty under the provisions of said acts. 

Special Agent Gordon expresses the opinion that these Indians could 
be induced to take allotments in severalty if they could be assured that 
their lands could be equaily divided between the men, women, and chil- 
dren. They donot regard the general allotment act as fair or equitable, 
as itmakes no provision for married women, and discriminates between a 
person eighteen years of age and one but a month or two younger. They 
regard an equal division of the lands among all the members of the 
tribe as the only just plan, 
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The attention of this office was invited by the surveyor-general of 
Nevada to the fact that certain Indians are located upon sections 
19, 20, 29, and 30, T. 42 N., R. 26 B., Mount Diablo meridian, that State; 
that they have occupied and cultivated these lands for some fifteen 
years; and that they now desire to secure the same as homes for them- 
selves and families. : 

Upon inquiry at the General Land Office, this office ascertained that 
these lands are embraced within the old Camp McGarry military res- 
ervation; that they have been surveyed, and that the survey has been 
regularly approved and accepted by the General Land Office; that the 
said military reservation was relinquished by the War Department 
March 25, 1871, and that provision was made for its disposal under the 
act of Congress approved February 24, 1871 (16 Stat., 430); but that 
no action as yet has been taken in the matter of appraisement of the 
lands in question, to the end that they may be disposed of under that 
act, and one of July 5, 1884 (23 Stat., 103), for the reason that as there 
are no Government improvements of value thereon the lands appear 
to be of no more value than ordinary lands in that vicinity ; and that 
recommendation has been made for the necessary legislation, by which 
the lands may be disposed of under the homestead and pre-emption 
laws, and a saving thereby be effected to the Treasury of the expenses 
of appraisement and advertising under existing laws. 

In view of the fact that the Indians referred to have long oceupied 
and cultivated these lands, and to the end that they may secure title 
thereto as permanent homes, legislation should be had authorizing the 
allotment of the lands in severalty to the Indians, under the fourth sec- 
tion of the general allotment act, approve! February 8, 1887 (24 Stat., 
388). 

I shall take occasion to make a special report on this subject. 


SAN JUAN RIVER SETTLERS—NAVAJO RESERVATION, NEW MEXICO. 


A clause in the Indian appropriation act approved June 29, 1889 (25 
Stat., 231), provides as follows: ; 


The sum of ten thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated to enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay the settlers who, in good 
faith, made settlement in township twenty-nine north, ranges fourteen, fifteen, and 
sixteen west of the New Mexico principal meridian, in the Territory of New Mexico, 
prior to May first, eighteen hundred and eighty-six, for their improvements and for 
damages sustained by reason of the inclusion of said townships within the Navajo 
Reservation by Executive order of April twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
six, and such settlers may make other homestead, pre-emption, and timber-culture 
entries as if they had never made settlements within said townships. 

By direction of the Department an investigation of the claims of set- 
tlers under this law was made by a special agent of this Bureau (George 
W. Gordon) in May last. His report and findings, with one exception, 
were approved by the Department September 2, 1889, and’ the fund 
will be distributed to claimants accordingly. 


BOUNDARIES OF THE WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION, OREGON. 


The question of the disputed location of the northern boundary of 
this reservation, to which reference was made in the last annual re- 
port, was finally determined by the Department, July 19, 1889, by the 
adoption of the line as surveyed by John A. McQuinn in 1887, this be- 
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ing the line insisted upon by the Indians as being in accordance with’ 
the provisions of their treaty. 

Directions have beer given for the survey of the western boundary 
of the reservation. 


TIMBER OPERATIONS ON RESERVATIONS IN WISCONSIN. 

La Pointe Agency.—As indicated in the last annual report, full in- 
structions were given Agent Gregory, October 29, 1888, regarding the 
Sale of pine timber on the reservations under his charge, said instruc- 
tions containing the following clause: 

It must be distinctly understood that no operations can be commenced until you 
are notified that the contract has been approved by this office, and that no contracts 
should be made for the sale of timber upon tracts where the allotments have not 
been approved by the President. 

He had previously (October 22, 1888) been instructed by telegraph 
as follows: 

Forward to-day all contracts between Indians and contractors for cutting timber 
that are on file in your office or under your control, and which have not been ap- 
proved by this office. You may permit cutting under all contracts that have been 
heretofore submitted and approved in due form, and which bave not been fully per- 
formed; but you must permit no timber to be cut under any contract that has not 
been thus submitted and approved. 

On the same day Agent Gregory telegraphed those having such con- 
tracts as follows: 


You can go on and complete your last winter contracts. 


December 3, 1888, the Department modified the then existing regula- 
tions regarding the sale of pine timber, and a form of renewal of in- 
completed contracts was prepared and forwarded to Agent Gregory 
December 5, 1888, as indicated in the last annual report. December 
8, 1888, a form of new contract for the sale of pine timber was prepared 
and forwarded to Agent Gregory, he being again instructed as follows: 

Permit xo operations to be commenced on any tract until you receive notice of the ap- 
proval of a contract covering the same. 

Soon thereafter complaint was made to this office on behalf of the 
Fond du Lac Indians that Patrick Hynes and Andrew Gowan, having 
contracts executed the previous season, but unapproved by this office, 
which contracts it was alleged had been obtained by fraud, were then 
making preparations to enter upon their lands and carry away their 
timber without their consent. Subsequently, repeated instructions 
were given Agent Gregory to prevent the cutting of timber, particu- 
Jarly on the Fond du Lac Reservation, and on allotments not approved 
by the President. 

January 26, 1889, late Commissioner Oberly made a full report upon 
the subject to the Department, in which he stated that— 

No contracts for cutting on any of the reservations of the La Poiute Agency have 
been approved by this office (with the exception of seven, the approval of which has 
not been made known either to the parties or Agent Gregory), so that any cutting of 
timber on these reservations is without authority of this office and the Department, 
which both the agent and the contractors seem to have entirely ignored. 

He recommended the reference of the matter to the Department of 
Justice, with the request that the proper. district attorney be in- 
structed to commence proceedings against all parties who had violated 
the statutes, and that the opinion of the Attorney-General be requested 
as to the legal means that might be used to protect the interests of the 
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allottees whose timber had been cut without their consent. In con- 
clusion, he called attention to the many hardships and the probable 
financial ruin, that might be entailed upon those parties who had been 
cutting under the impression that they had the right to do so under 
Agent Gregory’s authority, and suggested that he be authorized to as- 
zertain the contractors who had been cutting ander these circumstances 
and to relieve them of the effects of Agent Gregory’s failure in his duty, 
by permitting them to continue to cut under their contracts, and to re- 
move the timber which had been already cut under such contracts. 

January 29, 1889, late Secretary Vilas expressed the opinion that 
operations which had been begun in fulfillment of contracts upon ap- 
proved allotments, should be permitted to be resumed, subject to the 
approval, of the contracts thereafter, with such modifications as to price 
as might be found necessary. 

Subsequently (February 14, 1889), the Department authorized an 
investigation by Special Timber Agent W. A. Roberts, and Mr. J. F. 
Allen of this office, into the fairness and reasonableness of the prices 
stipulated in the contracts, and as to whether any timber had been cut 
upon lands not allotted to Indians, or where allotments had not been 
approved ; and, if so, the amount cut on each tract, the persons by whom 
the cutting was done, the reasons or excuses for the trespassing, ete. 

This investigation was duly made, and as a result thereof some 211 
contracts for the sale of pine timber on the Lac Court d’Oreilles, Bad 
River, and Lac.du Flambeau Reservations were approved by my! im- 
mediate predecessor in April last. Full settlement has been made un- 
der these contracts, of which the following is a detailed statement. 


TaBLe 14.—Showing quantity of: timber eut in 188889 on reservations attached to the La 
Pointe Agency, Wis., under approved contracts, ete. 


| Advances 
Cash 
One-half | “mount | made In- paid to 


Reservations. No. of feet. Contract cost 


paid dians in . 
price. : Indians, | cash and Indians 
sealing. men BRBrGhene (aes ots 
& i alae tlement. 
Bad River) ..4--.+-~ -| 21, 458, 058 | $37, 506.71 |$1, 391.27 | $36, 115. 44 |$13, 298. 25 |$22, 817.19 


Zac du Flambeau... 


-| 24,115, 860 | 48, 932.05 | 1,198.19 | 47,733.86 | 19, 593.12 | 28, 140. 
Lac Court d’Oreilles 183, ; 593 8, 140. 74 


-| 25, 183,025 | 60, 692. 63 738.29 | 59,954.34 | 24, 201.26 | 35, 758. 08 


70, 756, 443 | 147, 181.39 | 3,327.75 | 148, 803.64 | 57, 092.63 | 86, 711. 01 


The average net price per 1,000 feet was $2.03, against $2.25 received 
the preceding year. The falling off in price was due to fact that the 
quality of much of the timber was inferior, and also that it was taken 
from lands that had been cut over several times previously. 

Some 13,000,000 feet of pine timber was cut on the Fond du Lac Res- 
ervation by Messrs. Hynes and Gowan, for all of which they had con- 
tracts for the season of 188788, which had been approved by the agent 
but not by this Office. Said contracts had expired by limitation, and 
with two or three exceptions were not renewed by the Indians for the 
season of 1883-89. [n many cases, however, advances were made which 
they accepted. With ten exceptions, the allotments from which this 
ee was cut had neither been approved by the President, nor by this 

ce. 

March 19, 1889, Special Agent R. 8. Gardner was directed to take. 
charge of the La Pointe Agency, and on the next day instructions were 
given him looking to the protection of the interests of the Government 
and the Indians in the matter of the timber upon reservations, 
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April 8, 1889, he reported that suit had been commenced in the 
United. States circuit court for the district of Minnesota against Patrick 
Hynes for 6,145,839 feet of timber, valued at $43,020.87; that the de- 
fendant intended to give bond and retain the property, to await the 
result of litigation, and that this action of replevin would be tried at 
the June, 1889, term of the circuit court. He also reported that some 
3,500,000 to 4,000,000 feet of timber eut by Hynes and Gowan was 
skidded in the woods, concerning which no action had been taken. 

May 25, 1889, report was made to the Department upon a proposition 
for compromise submitted by W. A. Rust, esq., in behalf of Mr. Hynes, 
by which he agreed to pay $2 or $2.50 per thousand for the timber 
cut, which proposition, as stated by the Attorney-General, under date of 
June 15, 1889, has been referred to the Solicitor of the Treasury for his 
proper action. I have no later information upon the subject. 

On the Bad River Reservation no timber was cut except under duly 
approved contracis. 

On the Lac Court @Oreilles Reservation 1,767,070 feet, valued at 
$2,798.51, was cut from patented lands, contracts for which were not 
submitted to this Office. The sum of $2,050.02 was paid to the pat- 
entees, and $951.29 is still due. Five million six hundred and twenty- 
five thousand five hundred and seventy feet, valued at $13,715.19, was 
also cut on unallotted lands, which lands, however, had been selected 
by the Indians, and their selections recorded in the farmer’s books. No 
contracts for this timber were submitted to this Office. The sum of 
$5,947.96 has been paid to the Indians who selected the lands, and the 
sum of $7,804.33 remains unpaid. The amounts unpaid on these two 
items were tendered by the contractors or trespassers to Special Agent 
Gardner, who declined to receive them. 

Special report was made upon the subject July 3, 1889, and a supple- 
mental report August 19, 1889. The question as to whether payment 
shall be accepted for this timber so cut, or whether the parties shall be 
proceeded against as trespassers, is now pending before the Department. 

Report was made by Special Agent Gardner, June 15, 1889, regard- 
ing operations on the Lac du Flambeau Reservation, from which it ap- 
pears that a few cases of trespass occurred, for which settlement has 
not been made in full. Special report will be made in this matter as 
soon as the decision of the Department on the Lac Court @’Oreilles 
cases is communicated to this office. 

Under the date of July 24, 1889, Agent Leahy, of the La Pointe 
Agency, transmitted to this office a petition from the chiefs and prin- 
cipal men of the Bad River Indians, asking permission to sell their pine 
timber, and also a petition of applicants for eighty-acre allotments, pray- 
ing that their applications be granted. Agent Leahy made the follow- 
ing statements in reference to these requests: 

Heretofore contracts for the sale of timber have been executed, advances made by the 
contractors to the Indians, and logging operations actually begun before either the al- 
lotment or contract had received the approval of the Indian office. 

From the experience of last winter the loggers and jobbers have learned that 
this course will no longer be permitted by the Indian department. Desirous of avoid- 
ing the complications growing out of the irregular methods pursued heretofore in 
the prosecution of lumbering enterprises on the Indian reservations, the contractors 
will have nothing to do with Indian contracts for the sale of logs or stumpage until 
all the prerequisites of the Indian office have been fulfilled. : 

Heretofore the Indian has obtained at this season of the year, a large share of his 
subsistence from the contractors, in the way of advances on contracts for the sale of 
timber to be cut and hauled during the coming fall and winter. The contractors, ap- 
prehensive of the future, will make no more advances to the Indian unless his con- 
tract has been ratified by the Indian ofiice. 
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Logging operations begin in this region in September, and in order to enter Stee 
the work with a reasonable prospect of success, the necessary arrangements for t u 
winter’s operations should not be postponed beyond the 15th of September. Al 
contracts for the sale of Indian timber should be approved prior to this date; those 
approved later will not be available for next winter's work. es 

The Indian is proverbially improvide@t, thinking only of the present and paying 
little heed to the morrow. ‘Those residing on reservations on which logging enter- 
prises have been carried on for'a number of years, have lived abundantly, even sump- 
tuously, on the proceeds of pine timber.sold and the liberal wages paid to them in the 
logging camps. Many of the Indians, their money spent and advances by the con- 
tractors refused, find themselves destitute, and their families suffering for the bare 
necessaries of life. Under this pressure they find their way to this office, and with 
an eloquence that would grace a higher forum they urge upon the agent the necessity 
of having allotments made and contracts approved in season for next winter’s opera- 
tions; they say that if the cutting and sale of timber on the reservations be sus- 
pended they will have nothing to do next winter, and many of them must suffer for 
food and clothing; that several of them have secured, at great expense, horses and 
oxen to work in the woods during the winter, and that they will not be able to feed 
these animals unless they are engaged in the work of lumbering ; that in the absence 
of the work these animals will be sold at a fraction of their cost, their value depend- 
ing chiefly upon the work of hauling the product of the forest to the landings, whence 
they are shipped by rail and water to distant parts. I have no reason to doubt the 
correctness of these statements. It is clear that unless these Indians are able to ob- 
tain employment during the coming winter as they have been accustomed for seyeral 
years, many of them must be supported by the Government or they will perish for 
want of food. 


Special report was made upon the subject August 13, 1889, with 
which the following draft of rules and regulations was submitted: 


(1) Any Indian holding a patent for land, or whose allotment has been approved 
by the President, may sell the pine timber on such land, and any responsible con- 
tractor niay purchase the same, the price per 1,000 feet to be mutually agreed upon 
to be satisfactory to the United States Indian agent and the Commissiouer of Indian 
Affairs, and to be paid in cash. 

(2) All contracts must be properly executed, and, accompanied by a good and suffi- 
cient bond with two or more approved sureties, be filed with the Indian agent ir 
time for their receipt in the Indian Office on or before September 15, 1889. 

(3) No operations of any kind will be allowed as to any tract until the contractor 
is notified that the contract for the sale of timber on such tract has been approved 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

(4) Any cutting of timber on lands not covered by approved contracts will be re- 
garded as willful trespass, and the offender prosecuted under section 5388 of the Re- 
vised Statutes. 

(5) In the final settlement under the contracts, no allowance will be made for ad- 
vances to any Indian, nuless such advances are made with the written approval of 
the farmer in charge of the reservation to which the Indian belongs. 

(6) Incase the amount dne any Indian at the close of the logging season exceeds 
the sum of $300, the contractor will ke required to pay the’ amount so due to the 
United States Indian agent for deposit in some national bank to the credit of the In- 
dian to whom it is due, with condition that the money is to be drawn out only upen 
check signed by such Indian, and countersigned by the United States Indian agent 
unless special exception be made by the Indian Office. : Hoh 
_ (7) All contracts must be in form as prescribed by the Indian Office, and all provis- 
ions thereof, including that which requires the employment of Indian labor on equal 
terms, whenever suitable, will be strictly enforced. 

(8) Approvalof any contract will be subject to the foregoing rules and regulations. 


These rules and regulations are designed to mect the views of the 
Senate Committee on Indian Traders, as expressed in the following res- 
olution adopted August 10, 1888: 


That no further sales from pine timber from allotted lands should be allowed until 
after rules and regulations specifically and accurately defining and prescribing the 
terms and conditions of such sales, and adequately protecting the Indians both dur- 
ing the making and the performance of the contracts, and in the disposition of the 
moncy received from such contracts, have been adopted by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and publicly promulgated. 


In the event of the approval of these rules and regulations by the 
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Department, it is not expected that any very extensive operations will 
be conducted during the coming season, as but little timber is left on 
the allotted lands. 

The question of the disposition of the timber on the unallotted lands 
of these reservations, as well as the disposition of the lands themselves, 
is an important question that should be considered during the coming 
Session of Congress, with a view to such legislation as may be required 
to secure the greatest benefit to the Indians. : 

The correspondence on file and of record in this office upon the sub- 
. ject of timber operations at the La Pointe Agency, from their com- 
mencement in 1882 to February 9, 1889, will be found in the report of 
the Senate Committee on Indian Traders. [Senate Report No. 2710, Fif- 
tieth Congress, second session. ] : 

Green Bay Agency.—At the time the last annual reportof this Office was 
submitted to the Department the honorable Secretary had refused to.al- 
low Indians to market dead and down timberfrom reservations the title to 
which is in the United States, basing his action on an opinion of the 
Attorney-General that such logging was not authorized by existing law. 
In that report it was stated that the necessary steps would be taken at 
an early day to bring the matter to the attention of Congress, so that 
legal authority might be obtained for the marketing of this grade of 
timber from all Indian reservations established by law. > 

Therefore, under the date of January 7, 1889, a full report was made 
by this office to the Department explaining the circumstances of the 
Menomonees, their past logging operations, the excellent use they 
had hitherto made of the proceeds, their dependence on the sale of 
this class of timber for remunerative labor, the perishable nature of 
this property, and the great and irreparable injury they would suffer 
by being denied the right to continue this work. It was also explained 
that several other tribes would suffer in a similar manner if this right 
was denied to them, and earnest recommendation was made that the 
whole subject be laid before Congress with the hope that early and 
favorable action would be taken. 

Upon the urgent representations made by the Secretary in his annual 
report, and in compliance with this request, Congress passed the fol- 
lowing act, which was approved February 16, 1889 (25 Stat., 673) : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States may from year to year, 
in his discretion, under such regulations as he may prescribe, authorize the Indians 
residing on reservations or allotments the fee of which remains in the United States 
to fell, cut, remove, sell, or otherwise dispose of dead timber standing or fallen on 
such reservation or allotment for the sole benefit of such Indian or Indians. But 
whenever there is reasonable cause to believe that such timber has been killed, girdled, 
or otherwise injured for the purpose of its sale under this act, then ih that case such 
authority shall not ve granted. ° 

In pursuance of the provisions of this act, the office, under date of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1889, recommenced to the Department that the President be 
requested to grant the Menomonees the privilege of marketing their 
dead timber, and explained that the Indians had never been accused of 
burning, girdling, or otherwise injuring the timber on their reservations 
for the purpose of disposing of it as dead timber, and that there was no 
reason to believe that they would do so, as they know that green timber 
is much more valuable than dead timber, and they believe that at no 
very distant day they will reap the benefit of the sale of all the timber 
which they own; and that, moreover, if such bad faith on their part was 
feared, it could be effectually prevented by prescribing suitable regula- 
tions under which alone they would be allowed to engage in logging. 
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In compliance with this recommendation, the President, under date 
of March 2 and 8, 1889, granted the necessary authority for the Menomo- 
nees to market their dead and down timber under the following regula- 
tions, viz.: 

(1) That each Menomonee who engaged in the work of preparing the dead and 
down timber on their reservation during the current year, provide his own logging 
outist and supplies. . 

(2) No one to_be allowed to log who has children of school age not attending school 
a reasonable length of time each year, unless, in the opinion of their agent, some good 
reason exists in special cases, which are sufficient to exempt particular persons from 
this requirement; otherwise, every Indian on the reservation not well employed, 
should be permitted and encouraged to engage in the work, and no favoritism shall 
be shown by the agent in his management of the business. , ? 

(3) A reliable and otherwise properly qualified white man to be detailed, if any 
such can be spared from the agency employé force, or if no regular agency employé 
is available, then to be appointed by authority of the Department and to be paid a 
reasonable salary from the proceeds of the logs, for such time as services may be act- 
ually necessary, whose duty it will be to go into the woods with the loggers, and su- 
perintend and direct their labors, to the end that no green or growing timber may be 
cut, and that no live trees are damaged in any manner, so as to cause them to die, 
that they may be marketed under the provisions of the act in question. 

(4) One-half of the cost of scaling to be paid for by the loggers and one-half by the 
purchaser of the logs. 

(5) The logs shall be cut and’ banked or otherwise made ready for sale at such 
place or places and in such manner as the agent shall direct, and shall be sold at 
auction to the highest bidder in such lots as shall be most expedient, and under the 
personal direction of the agent, for cash, after at least two weeks’ notice by publica- 
tion in newspapers at the place where the usual markets for logs exist, and where 
best calculated to give notice; also by such other means as shall give greatest pub- 
licity. 

A As No sale of the logs to be valid, until approved by the Commissioner of Indian 
airs. 

(7) Ten per cent. of the gross proceeds derived from the sale of the logs to go to 
the stumpage or poor fund of the tribe, from which the old, sick, and otherwise 
helpless are supported and their hospital maintained. 

(8) All expenses, such as advertising, telegraphing, one-half of the cost of scaling, 
and ten per cent. of the gross proceeds of the sale, for the stumpage or poor fand, te 
be first deducted, and the net proceeds remaining, to be divided and paid by the 
agent to the individuals or companies of the tribe in exact proportion to the scale of 
the logs banked by each. 


Unfortunately this authority was received too late in the season for 
any logging to be done thereunder; but the Menomonees were not alto- 
gether idle during the winter, for, under the decisions of the courts on 
the subject, they are entitled to clear land on their reservation for pur- 
poses of cultivation. They accordingly turned their attention to that 
work, and when spring opened they had on the banks of the Oconto and 
Wolf Rivers over eighteen million feet ready for sale. 

As this had been growing timber when cut, the manner of its sale was 
not necessarily governed by the regulations prescribed by the President 
in regard to dead and down timber.- Therefore, believing that better 
prices and a more satisfactory sale could be secured by advertising for 
sealed bids to be accompanied by certified checks of $500 each, this 
mode of sale was adopted, very fair prices were obtained, and the In- 
dians were well pleased with the result. 

The season’s work netted the Indians more than $138,000, after all 
expenses had been paid, and after 10 per centum of the gross proceeds 
(over $15,000) had been deposited in the United States Treasury to the 
credit of their stumpage or poor fund. 

At the outset very clear and imperative instructions were given the 
agent to see that the law was not evaded, and that not an acre should 
be thus cleared without a bona fide intention of cultivating the same. 
But fears were entertained by this office that more of this timber had 
been cut than was actually necessary to clear land for cultivation, and 
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therefore a special Indian agent was directed to proceed to the reserva- 
tion and to make a careful and thorough investigation. 

He reported in substance that after having spent several days in going 
over the ground from house to house, he was much surprised atthe amount 
of work done, the progress made in farming, and the other evidences of 
civilization which were directly traceable to the permission granted the 
Indians to sell their surplus timber; that their best land, indeed almost 
all that is fit for cultivation, is still, or has been until very lately, covered 
with timber; that they had cleared in good faith about 600 acres, which 
was all being cultivated, some promising a good crop for this season, the 
balance being cleared from brush, etc., and prepared as fast as possible 
for seeding this fall; and he-expressed the hops that the Indians would 
be allowed to continue this work until they should have cleared of tim- 
ber as much of this arable land as they can cultivate. 

All reports agree that the Indians make fuily as good use of the 
proceeds of their logs as would any white community. After paying for 
their supplies they expend the greater part of what is left in the pur- 
_ chase of wagons, harness, stock, seeds, and agricultural implements, 
and in the repair, improvement, and erection of dwelling-houses. 

in compliance with their request, the President, under date of Sep- 
tember 20, 1889, authorized the Monomonees to bank, for sale, dead 
and down timber during the coming season, 

The Oneida Indians, who are under the care of the same agency as 
the Menomonees, have asked to be allowed to market dead and dewn 
timber from their reservation this winter, but the agent advises against 
it for several reasons, the principal reason being that it might compli- 
cate the work now in progress of allotting to them their land in severalty. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
7. J. MORGAN, 
Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


SOPPLHMENTAL RHPORT ON INDIAN EDUCATION. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, December 1, 1889. 
Str: I respectfully submit herewith a supplement to the foregoing 
report, in which { have outlined a plan for Indian education. When 
the regular annual report of this office was submitted, [had not at hand 
the data necessary for formulating such a plan and hence could not 
presentit atthat time. This plan, of course, is subject to modifications, 
as experience may show them to be desirable. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
T. J. MORGAN, 
Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


A SYSQEM OF EDUCATION FOR INDIANS. 
| GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


The American Indians, not including the so-called Indians of Alaska- 
are supposed to number about 250,000, and to have a school population 
(six to sixteen years) of perhaps 50,000. If we exclude the five civilized 
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tribes which provide for the education of their own children and the 
New York Indians, who are provided for by that State, the number of 
Indians of school age to be educated by the Government does not ex- 
ceed 36,000, of whom 15,000 were enrolled in schools last year, leaving 
but 21,000 to be provided with school privileges. 

These people are separated into numerous tribes, and differ very 
widely in their language, religion, native characteristics, and modes of 
life. Some are very ignoront and degraded, living an indolent and 
brutish sort of life, while others have attained to a high degree of civil- 
ization, scarcely inferior to that of their white nieghbors. Any gen- 
eralizations regarding these people must, therefore, be considered as 
applicable to any particular tribe with such modifications as its peculiar 
place in the scale of civilization warrants. It is certainly true, however, 
that as a mass the Indians are far below the whites of this country in 
their general intelligence and mode of living. They enjoy very few of 
the comforts, and almost none of the luxuries, which are the pride and 
boast of their more fortunate neighbors. 

When we speak of the education of the Indians, we mean that com- 
prehensive system of training and instruction which will convert them 
into American citizens, put within their reach the blessings which the 
rest of us enjoy,and enable them to compete successfully with the white 
man on his own ground and with hisown methods. Education is to be 
the medium through which the rising generation of Indians are to be 
brought into fraternal and harmonious relationship with their white 
fellow-citizens, and with them enjoy the sweets of refined homes, the 
delight of social intercourse, the emoluments of commerce and trade, 
the advantages of travel, together with the pleasures that come from 
literature, science, and philosophy, and the solace and stimulus afforded 
by a true religion. 

That such a great revolution for these people is possible is becoming 
more and more evident to those who have watched with an intelligent 
interest the work which, notwithstanding ail its hindrances and dis- 
couragements, has been accomplished for them during the last few 
years. It is no longer doubtful that, under a wise system of education, 
carefully administered, the condition of this whole people can be radi- 
cally improved in a single generation. 

Under the peculiar relations which the Indians sustain to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the responsibility for their education 
rests primarily and almost wholly upon the nation. This grave respon- 
sibility, which has now been practically assumed by the Government 
must be borne by it alove. It can not safely or honorably either shirk 
it or delegate it to any other party. The task is not by any means an 
herculean one. The entire Indian school population is less than that of 
Rhode Island. The Government of the United States, now one of the 
richest on the face of the earth, with an overflowing Treasury, has at 
its command unlimited means, and can undertake and complete this 
work without feeling it to be in any degree a burden. Although very 
imperfect in its details, and needing to be modified and improved in 
many particulars, the present system of schools is capable, under wise 
direction, of accomplishing all that can be desired. , 

In order that the Government shall be able to seeure the best results 
in the education of the Indians, certain things are desirable, indeed, I 
might say necessary, viz: 

first. Ample provision should be made at an early day for the ac- 
commodation of the entire mass of Indian school children and youth. 
To resist successfully and overcome the tremendous downward pressure 
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of inherited prejudice and the stubborn conservatism of centuries, noth- 
ing less than universal education should be attempted. 

Second. Whatever steps are necessary should be taken to place these 
children under proper educational influences. If, under any circum- 
stances, compulsory education is justifiable, it certainly is in this case. 
Education, in the broad sense in which it is here used, is the Indian’s 
only salvation. With it they will become honorable, useful, happy citi- 
zens of a great republic, sharing on equal terms in all its blessings. 
cpa it they are doomed either to destruction or to hopeless degra- 

ation. 

Third. The work of Indian education should be completely system- 
atized. The camp schools, agency boarding schools, and the great in- 
dustrial schools should be related to each other so as to form a con- 
nected and complete whole. So far as possible there should be a uni- 
form course of study, similar methods of instruction, the same text- 
books, and a carefully organized and well-understood system of indus- 
trial training. 

Fourth. The system should be conformed, so far as practicable, to the 
eommon-school system now universally adopted in all the States. It 
should be non-partisan, non-sectarian. The teachers and employés 
should be appointed only after the most rigid scrutiny into their quali- 
fications for their work. They should have a stable tenure of office, 
being removed only for cause. They should receive for their service 
wages corresponding to those paid for similar service in the public 
schools. They should be carefully inspected and supervised by a suffi- 
cient number of properly qualified superintendents. 

Fifth. While, for the present, special stress should be laid upon that 
kind of industrial training which will fit the Indians to earn an honest 
living in the various occupations which may be open to them, ample pro- 
vision should also be made for that general literary culture which the 
experience of the white race has shown to be the very essence of educa- 
tion. Especial attention should be directed toward giving them a ready 
command of the English language. To this end, only Hnglish should 
be allowed to be spoken, and only English-speaking teachers should 
be employed in schools supported wholly or in part by the Government. 

Sixth. The scheme should make ample provisions for the higher edu- 
cation of the few who are endowed with special capacity or ambition, 
and are destined to leadership. There is an imperative necessity for 
this, if the Indians are to be assimilated into the national life. 

Seventh. That which is fundamental in all this is the recognition of 
the: complete manhood of the Indians, their individuality, their right 
to be recognized as citizens of the United States, with the same rights 
and privileges which we accord to any other class of people. They 
should be free to make for themselves homes wherever they will. The 
reservation system is an anachronism which has no place in our modern 
civilization. The Indian youth should be instructed in their rights, 
privileges, and duties as American citizens; should be taught to love 
the American flag; should be imbued with a genuine patriotism, and 
made to fecl that the United States, and not some paltry reservation, is 
their home. Those charged with their education should constantly 
strive to awaken in them a sense of independence, self-reliance, and 
self-respect. ' 

Highth. Those educated in the large industrial boarding-schools 
should not be returned to the camps against their will, but should be 
not only allowed, but encouraged to choose their own vocations, and 
contend for the prizes of life wherever the opportunities are most favor- 
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able. Education should seek the disintegration of the tribes, and not 
their segregation. They should be educated, not as Indians, but as 
Americans. In short, the public school should do for them what it is 
so successfully doing for all the other races in this country, assimilate 
them. 

Ninth. The work of education should begin with them while they are 
young and susceptible, and should continue until habits of industry and 
love of learning have taken the place of indolence and indifference. 
One of the chief defects which have heretofore characterized the efforts 
made for their education has been the failure to carry them far enough, 
so that they might compete successfully with the white youth, who have 
enjoyed the far greater advantages of our own system of education. 
Higher education is even more essential to them than it is for white 
children. 

Tenth. Special pains should be taken to bring together in the large 
boarding-schools members of as many different tribes as possible, in 
order to destroy the tribal antagonism and to generate in them a feel- 
ing of common brotherhood and mutual respect. Wherever practicable, 
they should be admitted on terms of equality into the public schools, 
where, by daily contact with white children, they may learn to respect 
them and become respected in turn. Indeed, it is reasonable to expect 
that at no distant day, when the Indians shall have all taken up their 
lands in severalty and have become American citizens, there will cease 
to be any necessity for Indian schoois maintained by the Government. 
The Indians, where it is impracticable for them to unite with their white 
neighbors, will maintain their own schools. 

Eleventh. Co-education of the sexes is the surest and perhaps only 
way in which the Indian women can be lifted out of that position of 
servility and degradation which most of them now occupy, on to a plane 
where their husbands and the men generally will treat them with the 
same gallantry and respect which is accorded to their more favored white 
sisters. : 

Twelfth. The happy results already achieved at Carlisle, Hampton, 
and elsewhere, by the so-called “outing system,” which consists in 
placing Indian pupils in white familes where they are taught the ordi- 
nary routine of housekeeping, farming, etc., and are brought into inti- 
mate relationship with the highest type of American rural life, suggests 
the wisdom of a large extension of the system. By this. means they 
acquire habits of industry, a practical acquaintance with civilized life, — 
a sense of independenee, enthusiasm for home, and the practical ability 
to earn their own living. This system has in it the “promise and: the 
potency” of their complete emancipation. 

Thirteenth. Of course, it is to be understood that, in addition to all 
of the work here outlined as belonging to the Government for the 
education and civilization of the Indians, there will be requisite the 
influence of the home, the Sabbath-school, the church, and religious 
institutions of learning. There will be urgent need of consecrated mis- 
sionary work and liberal expenditure of money on the part of individ- 
uals and religious organizations in behalf of these people. Christian 
schools and colleges have already been established for them by mis- 
sionary zeal, and others will doubtless follow. But just as the work of 
the public schools is supplemented in the States by Christian agencies 
so will the work of Indian education by the Government be supple- 
mented by the same agencies. There need be no conflict and no un- 
seemly rivalry. The Indians, like any other class of citizens, will be 
free to patronize those schools which they believe to be best adapted 
to their purpose. . 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 


There are at present three general classes or kinds of Government 
schools—the so-called industrial training school, thereservation board- 
ing-school, and the camp or day school. There is for these schools no 
established course of study, no order of exercises. The teachers do as 
the Israelites did in the days of the judges—“each one that which seems 
right in his own eyes.” The schools sustain no necessary relation to 
each other. There is no system of promotion or of transfer from one 
school to another One of the most obvious needs of the hour is to mark 
out clearly the work of the schools and to bring the different grades 
into organic relationship. ; 

Assuming that the Government should furnish to the Indian children, 
who look directly to it for preparation for citizenship, an education equiv- 
alent to that provided by the several States for the children under their 
care, the problem is greatly simplified. The high school is now almost 
universally recognized as an essential part of the common-school system. 
There are in operation in the United States about 1,200 of them, with 
an enrollment of 120,000. These “ veople’s colleges” are found every- 
where, in cities, towns, villages, and country places from Maine to 
Oregon. Colorado and other new States rival Massachusetts and other 
New England communities in the munificence of their provision for 
high-school education of their youth. A high-school education at pub- 
lic expense is now offered to the great mass of youth of every race and 
condition except the Indian. The foreigner has the same privilege as 
those “native and to the manor born.” The poor man’s child has an 
equal chance with the children of the rich. Even the negroes of the 
South have free entrance to these beneficent institutions. The Gov- 
ernment, for its own protection and for the sake of its own honor, 
should offer to the Indian buys and girls a fair opportunity to equip 
themselves as well for citizenship and the struggle for life that citizen- 
ship brings, as the average boys and girls of the other races with whom 
they must compete. 

What then should an Indian high school be? The answer is at hand. 
An Indian high school should be’ substantially what any other high 
school should be. It should aim to do four things: 

First. The chief thing in all education is the development of character, 
the formation of manhood and womanhood. To this end the whole 
course of training should be fairlysaturated with moral ideas, fear of 
God, and respect for the rights of others; love of truth and fidelity to 
duty ; personal purity, philanthropy, and patriotism. Self-respect and 
independence are cardinal virtues, and are indispensable for the enjoy- 
ment of the privileges of freedom and the discharge of the duties of 
American citizenship. The Indian high schools should be schools for 
the calling into exercise of those noble traits of character which are 
common to humanity and are shared by the red children of the forest 
and plaip as well as by the children of the white man. 

Second. Another great aim of the high school is to put the student 
into right relations with the age in which he lives. Every intelligent 
human being needs to have command of his own powers, to be able to 
observe, read, think, act. He has use for an acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of natural science, history, literature, mathematics, civics, and a 
fair mastery of his own language, such as comes from rhetoric, logic, and 
prolonged practice in English composition. : 

The Indian needs, especially, that liberalizing influence of the high 
school which breaks the shackles of his tribal provincialism, brings 
him into sympathetic relationship with all that is good in society and 
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in history, and awakens aspirations after a full participation in the best 
fruits of modern civilization. 

The high school should lift the Indian students on to so high a plane 
of thought and aspiration as to render the life of the camp intolerable 
to them. If they return to the reservations, it should be to carve out 
for themselves a home, and to lead their friends and neighbors to a bet- 
ter mode of living. Their training should be so thorough, and their 
characters so formed, that they will not be dragged down by the hea- 
thenish life of the camp. he Indian high school rightly conducted will 
be a gateway out from the desolation of the reservation into assimila- 
tion with our national life. It should awaken the aspiration for a home 
among civilized people, and offer such an equipment as will make the 
desire prophetic of fulfillment. 

Third. The high school, which standing at the apex of the common- 
school system and offering all that the mass of youth of any class can 
receive, offers to the few ambitious and aspiring a preparation for uni- 
versity culture. The high school, even in some of the newer States, 
prepares for college those who have special aptitudes and lofty ambi- 
tion. 

Several Indian boys have already pursued a college course and others 
are in course of preparation. There isan urgent need among them for 
a class of leaders of thought, lawyers, physicians, preachers, teachers, 
editors, statesmen, and men of letters. Very few Indian boys and girls, 
perhaps, will desire a college education, but those few will be of im- 
mense advantage to their fellows. There is in the Indian the same di- 
versity of endowment and the same high order of talent that the other 
races possess, and it waits only the touch of culture and the favoring 
opportunity for exercise to manifest itself. Properly educated, the 
Indians will constitute a valuable and worthy element in our cosmopol- 
itan nationality. The Indian high school should offer an opportunity 
for the few to rise to any station for which nature has endowed them, 
aud should remove the reproach of injustice in withholding from the 
Indian what is so freely offered to all others. 

Fourth. Owing to the peculiar surroundings’of the mass of Indian 
children, they are homeless and are ignorant of those simplest arts that 
make home possible. Accordingly the Indian high school must be a 
boarding and industrial school, where the students can be trained in 
the homely duties and become inured to that toil which is the basis of 
health, happiness, and prosperity. It should give especial prominence, 
as is now done in the best industrial schools for white youth, to instruc- 
tion in the structure, care, and use of machinery. Without machinery 
the Indians will be hopeless and helpless in the industrial competition 
of modern life. 

The pupils should also be initiated into the laws of the great natural 
forces, heat, electricity, etc.,in their application to the arts and appli- 
ances of civilized life. 

The course of study should extend over a pericd of five years, in order 
that there may be time for the industrial work, and opportunity for a 
review of the common branches, arithmetic, grammar, and geography. 
Special stress should be laid upon thoroughness of work, so that the 
students may not be at a disadvantage when thrown into competition 
with students of like grade in similar schools for other children. 

The plant for each institution should include necessary buildings for. 
dormitories, school-rooms, laboratories, shops, hospital, cymnasium, etc., 
with needed apparatus and library, and an ample quantity of good 
farming land, with the necessary buildings, stock, and machinery. 
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The schools should be located in the midst of a farming community, 
remote from reservations, and in the vicinity of railroads and some 
thriving village or city. The students would thus be free from the great 
downpull of the camp, and be able to mingle with the civilized people 
that surround them, and to participate in their civilization. 

The teachers should be selected with special reference to their adap- 
tation to the work, should receive a compensation equivalent to that 
paid for like service in white schools of same grade, and should have 
a stable tenure of office. 

The number of these schools that will be ultimately required can not 
be determined accurately without more experience. The number of 
pupils who ean be profitably educated in high schools is not large, but 
is growing larger year by year. It may be best for the present to 
develop a high-school department in say three scheols. Those at Car- 
lisle, Pa., Lawrence, Kans., and Chemawa (near Salem), Oregon, can 
readily do so. Indeed, high-school classes have already been formed 
and are now at work. In the future the schools at Genoa, Nebr., and 
Grand Junction, Colo., can be added to the others, making a group of 
five high schools, admirably located to supply the needs of the great 
body of Indians. Their graduates will supply a body of trained men 
and women competent for leadership. 

The cost of maintaining these schools will depend upon the number 
of pupils provided for. Cne hundred and seventy-five dollars per cap- 
ita, the sum now paid at several places, will probably be ample. For 
the year ending June 30, 1889, the sum of $80,000 was appropriated for 
Carlisle, and $85,000 for Haskell Institute. It would be easy to carry 
into successful operation the plan here outlined by an annual outlay of 
$100,000 for each school, which is a very small advance over the pres- 
ent appropriation. se 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


As the large mass of Indian youth who are to be educated will never 
get beyond the grammar grade, special pains should be taken to make 
these schools as efficient as possible. The studies should be such as 
are ordinarily pursued in similar white schools, with such modifications 
as experience may suggest. 

Among the points that may properly receive special attention are the 
following: 

(1) The schools should be organized and conducted in such a way as 
to accustom the pupils to systematic habits. The periods of rising and 
retiring, the hours for meals, times for study, recitation, work and play 
should all be fixed and adhered to with great punctiliousness. The 
' irregularities of camp life, which is the type of all tribal life, should 
give way to the methodical regularity of daily routine. % 

(2) The routine of the school should tend to develop habits of self- 
directed toil, either with brain or hand, in profitable labor or useful 
study. The pupils must be taught the marvelous secret of diligence. 
The consciousness of power springing from the experience of “ bringing 
things to pass” by their own efforts is often the beginning of a new 
career of earnest endeavor and worthy attainment. When the Indian 
children shall have acquired a taste for study and a love for work the 
day of their redemption will be at hand. 

During the grammar period of say five years, from ten to fifteen, much 
can be accomplished in giving to the girls a fair knowledge of and prac- 
tical experience in all common household duties, such as cooking, sew- 
ing, laundry work. etc., and the boys may acquire an acquaintance with 
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farming, gardening, care of stock, ete. Much can be done to familiarize 
them with the use of tools, and they can learn something of the prac- 
tical work of trades, such as tailoring, shoe-making, etc. Labor should 
cease to be repulsive, and come to be regarded as honorable and at- 
tractive. The homely virtue of economy should be emphasized. Pupils 
should be taught to make the most of everything, and to save whatever 
can be of use. Waste is wicked. The farm should be made to yield 
all that it is capable of producing, and the children should be instructed 
and employed in the care of poultry, bees, etc., and in utilizing to the 
utmost whatever is supplied by the benevolence of the Government or 
furnished by the bounties of nature. 

(3) All the appointments and employments of the school should be 
such as to render the children familiar with the forms and usages of 
civilized life. Personal cleanliness, care of health, politeness, and a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness should be inculeated, School-rooms should 
be supplied with pictures of civilized life, so that all their associations 
will be agreeable and attractive. The games and sports should be such 
as white children engage in, and the pupils should be rendered familiar 
with the songs and music that make our home life so dear. It is dur- 
ing this period particularly that it will be possible to inculcate in the 
minds of pupils of both sexes that mutual respect that lies at the base 
of ahappy home life, and of social purity. Much can be done to fix the 
current of their thoughts in right channels by having them memorize 
choice maxims and literary gems, in which inspiring thoughts and 
noble sentiments are embodied. 

(4) It is of prime importance that a fervent patriotism should be 
awakened in their minds. The stars and stripes should be a familiar 
object in every Indian school, national hymns should be sung, and pa-' 
triotie selections be read and recited. They should be taught to look 
upon America as their home and upon the United States Government 
as their friend and benefactor. They should be made familiar with the 


lives of great and good men and women in American history, and be 


taught to feel a pride in all their great achievements. They should hear 
little or nothing of the ““wrongs of the Indians,” and cf the injustice of 
the white race. If their unhappy history is alluded to it should be to 
contrast it with the better future that is within their grasp. The new 
era that has come to the red men through the munificent scheme of 
education, devised for and offered to them, should be the means of 
awakening loyalty to the Government, gratitude to the nation, and 
hopefulness for themselves. 

Everything should be done to arouse the feeling that they are Ameri- 
cans having common rights and privileges with their fellows. Itis more 
profitable to instruct them as to their duties and obligations, than as to 
their wrongs. Oneof the prime elements in their education should bea 
knowledge of the Constitution and Government under which they live. 
The meaning of elections, the significance of the ballot, the rule of the 
majority, trial by jury—all should be explained to them in a familiar way. 

(5) A simple system of wage-earning, accompanied by a plan of sav- 
ings, with debit and credit scrupulously kept, will go far towards teach- 
ing the true value of money, and the formation of habits of thrift, which 
are the beginnings of prosperity and wealth. Every pupil should know 
something of the ordinary forms of business, and be familiar with all the 
common standards of weights and measures. 

(6) No pains should be spared to teach them that their future must 
depend chiefly upon their own exertions, character, aud endeavors, 
They will be entitled to what they earn. In the sweat of their faces 
must they eat bread. They must stand or fall as men and women, not 
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as Indians. Society will recognize in them whatever is good and true 
and they have no right to ask for more. If they persist in remaining 
Savages the world will treat them as such, and justly so. Their only 
hope of good treatment is in deserving it. They must win their way 

-In life just as other people do, by hard work, virtuous conduct, and 
thrift. Nothing can save them from the necessity of toil, and they 
should be inured to it as at the same time a stern condition of success 
in life’s struggle, and as one of life’s privileges that brings with it its 
own reward. 

(7) All this will be of little worth without a higher order of moral 
training. The whole atmosphere of the school should be of the high- 
est character. Precept and example should combine to mold their 
characters into right conformity to the highest attainable standards. 
The school itself should be an illustration of the superiority of the 
Christian civilization. 

The plant required for a grammar school should include suitable dor- 
mitories, school buildings, and shops, and a farm with all needed ap- 
pointments. 

The cost of maintaining it will be approximately $175 per capita per 
annum. 

The final number and location of these schools can be ascertained only 
after a more thorough inspection of the whole field. At present the 
schools at Chilocco, in the Indian Territory; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
Grand Junction, Colo.; and Genoa, Nebr., might be organized as gram- 
mar schools. The completion of the buildings now in course of erec- 
tion at Pierre, S. Dak.; Carson, Nev.; and Santa Fé, N. Mex.; will add 
three more to the list. It will doubtless be possible at no distant day 
to organize grammar school departments in not less than twenty-five 
schools. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The foundation work of Indian education must be in the primary 
schools. They must to a large degree supply, so far as practicable, the 
lack of home training. Among the special points to be considered in 
connection with them, are: 

(1) Children should be taken at as early an age as possible, before 
camp life has made an indelible stamp upon them, The earlier they can 
be brought under the beneficent influences of a home school, the more 
certain will the current of their young lives set in the right direction. 

(2) This will necessitate locating these schools not too far away from 
the parents, so that they ean oecasionally visit their little children, 
and more frequently hear from them and know of their welfare and 
happiness. itt 

(3) The instruction should be largely oral and objective, and in the 
highest degree simplified. Those whe teach should be from among 
those who have paid special attention to kindergarten culture and _pri- 
mary methods of instruction. Music should have prominence, and the 
most tireless attention should be given to training in manners and mor- 
als. No pains should be spared to insure accuracy and fuency in the 
use of idiomatic English. ; ; 

4) The care of the children should correspond more to that given in 
a “ Ohildren’s Home” than to that of an ordinary school. The games 
and employments must be adapted to the needs of little children. 

The final number and location of these schools can not yet be fixed. 
Probably fifty will meet the demands of the near future. Many of the 
reservation boarding schools now in operation can be converted into 
primary schools. 
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DAY SCHOOLS.* 


2 


The circle of Government schools will be completed by the establish- 
ment of a sufficient number of day schools to accommodate all whom 
it is not practicable to educate in boarding schools. ace 

It is believed that by providing a home for a white family, in connec- 
tion with the day school, each such school would become an impressive 
object lesson to the Indians of the white man’s mode of living. The 
man might give instruction in farming, gardening, etc., the woman In 
cooking, and other domestic matters, while a regular teacher could per- 
form the usual school-room duties. 

Pupils from these schools could be promoted and transferred to the 
higher institutions. 

These day schools and reservation boarding schools are an absolutely 
necessary condition of the successful work which is to be done in the 
grammar and high schools not on reservations. ‘They will help to edu- 
cate the older Indians and will tend so to alter the environment and 
to improve the public sentiment that when pupils return from board- 
ing schools, a8 many will and must, they will find sympathy and sap- 
port in their civilized aspirations and efforts. 

The scheme thus outlined of high, grammar, primary, and day school 
work is necessarily subject to such modifications and adaptations as the 
varying circumstances of the Indian school servicedemand. The main 
point insisted upon is the need of formulating a system and of putting 
it at once into operation, so that every officer and employé may have be- 
fore him an ideal of endeavor, and so that there may be the most eco- 
nomical use of the means devoted to Indian education. 

A beginning has already been made, and a few years of intelligent 
work will reduce to successful practice what now is presented in theory. 


THACHERS. 


Teaching in Indian schools is particularly arduous. In all boarding 
schools the employés are necessarily on duty fora much greater length 
of time for each day, and for more days, than is required of teachers in the 
common schools of the country. The training of Indian pupils devolves 


* Since these paragraphs on day schools were written, I have been gratified to learn 
that the plan thus outlined substantially agrees with that set forth by the late Super- 
intendent of Indian Schools, J. M. Haworth, in his annual report, dated September 
20, 1883, from which the following is an extract: 

‘“‘The semi-boarding and industrial school referred to was recommended in my re- 
port of October last, and is repeated here with renewed recommendations for its 
adoption at some of the agencies where best adapted. It should consist of a four- 
room building, providing for home comforts for a man and wife and a teacher, also a 
school-reom accommodating 50 children. A midday meal should be provided for the 
school by regular details of girls, under the direction of the matron, who should also 
visit the homes of the Indians living in that neighborhood, and instruct the women 
in household duties. The man should have charge of the outside work, including 
farming and the care of stock, in which he should instruct the boys of the school; 
he should also give instruction to the Indians of the neighborhood in the same 
branches; the teacher to have charge of the children during school hours. 

“Tt is estimated that the cost of the building, utilizing such Indian help as can be 
done to advantage, will not average over $2,000, and the cost of conducting the 
school, including the pay of three persons and necessary provision for a midday meal, 
will not exceed $3,500. Of course this provision at ager.cies where rations are issued 
can be taken from the regular supplies without much additional cost. This plan it 
is believed will take the place of additional boarding-schools at agencies where the 
present facilities are much too small to accommodate the school population. Twenty 
new buildings of this character are recommended for construction, 10 be divided 
among the Sioux, Navajo, Kiowa and Comanche, Cheyenne and Arapaho, Mexican 
Kickapoo, Uto and Crow Indians,” 
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almost wholly upon the teachers, whose work is not supplemented and 
reinforced by the family, the church,and society. The difficulty of 
teaching pupils whose native language is so strange as that spoken by 
the major portion of Indian pupils adds largely to the work. 

In reservation schools the teacher is far removed from the comforts 
of home and the pleasures of society, and is largely deprived of associa- 
tion’ with congenial companions. The furnishings of the teachers’ quar- 
ters and the school buildings are primitive, and the table frugal, unless 
itis made expensive. The schools are often located at a great distance 
from the teacher’s home, involving a long and expensive journey. The 
surroundings are not restful. 

To compensate for these disadvantages, the Government, in order to 
command good talent, onght to offer a fair compensation, never less 
than that paid by the surrounding communities for similar service, and 
should afford opportunity for promotion, and offer a reasonably fixed 
_ tenure of office. ‘. 

The positions should be opened to all applicants on equal terms, and 
should be awarded on the basis of merit. Special stress should be laid 
upon: 

(1) Good health. The privations of the lonely life and the peculiar 
difficulties of the work will necessarily make a heavy draft upon the 
teacher’s vital energies. 

(2) None but those of the most excellent moral character and of 
good repute should be sent as teachers to those who wil! be more influ- 
enced by the example of their teachers than by their instruction. 

(3) Faith in the Indian’s capacity for education and an enthusiasm 
for his improvement are needful for the highest success in teaching. 

(4) An acquaintance with the best modern methods of instruction 
and familiarity with the practical workings of the best public schools, 
will be of immense advantage in a work beset with so many difficulties. 

(5) A mastery of idiomatic English is particularly essential to those 
who have the difficult task of breaking up the use of Indian dialects 
and the substitution therefor of the English language. 

(6) Teachers should be selected for special grades of work. Some 
are specially fitted to excel in primary work, while others are better 
adapted to the work of higher grades. 

(7) A quality greatly to be desired is the power of adapting oneself 
to new and trying surroundings, and of bearing with fortitude the hard- 
ships and discouragements incident to the service. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION, 


There is at present one Superintendent of Indian Schools, charged 
with the duty of visiting them and reporting on their condition. A 
glance at any map of the United States showing the location of the In- 
dians, reveals at once the physical impossibility of any adequate super- 
vision by one man. 

The Superintendent should have at least five principal assistants, 
school experts, who, under his direction, shall give their entire time to 
the supervision of schools in their respective fields. 

Some such plan as that herein set forth seems absolutely necessary 
fox the preparation of the rising generation of Indian youth for absorp- 
tion into our national life. Hnough has been already accomplished to, 
show that the scheme is entirely feasible. The Government has ample 
moans at its disposal. The treaty and trust funds held for the Indians 
would meet no inconsiderable part of the necessary outlay. 
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The same care devoted to the training of young Indians for citizen- 
ship now bestowed upon educating officers for the Army and Navy 
would accomplish results equally striking. 

The same liberality and care on the part of the Government for the 
proper education of its wards that is shown by the several States in 
maintaining a system of public schools would be followed by like re- 
sults. , 

Nothing less than this is worthy of this great nation of 60,000,000 
people. Such a plan successfully inaugurated would mark the begin- 
ning of a century of honor. 


COST OF CARRYING OUT A SYSTEM OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 


In attempting to carry into execution the plan already outlined for 
the education of all accessible Indian youth of school age, it is desirable 
to know, approximately at least, what the annual and the ultimate cost 
will be. Accordingly, in a series of tables herewith submitted, the at- 
tempt has been made to reach as nearly accurate a conclusion on this 
matter as the present condition of Indian school statistics will admit. 

As is well known, there has never been an absolutely reliable census 
of the Indians made, or even attempted; but it is thought that the fig- 
ures given in Table 1 are sufficiently accurate to form at least a basis 
of calculations. 


TaBLE 1.—Population and school population, 1888-89. 


Totalindlan population ss -ciacs sees ceeee eens ena lee eteeeds see 250, 430 
Pivercintlized: tribestessGvinsasicat shacces cos siaan ens ak noe eee 65, 200 
ING wie iOr cst Ola newer cncrane aie nance nercaae cases aes oaks 5, 046 

70, 246 
Remainder under care of Government ..---...- Nahe aed be Bets Seeds Polar = 180, 184 
School population (six to sixteen), 20 per cent. of population ....... 36, 000 
Possible enrollment (estimated), 75 per cent. of school population. -. 27,000 
Average attendance, 80 per cent. of enrollment...--.---.......---- 21, 600 
Needed capacity, 90 per cent. of enrollment..-.....-.....---..----- 24, 300 ¥ 


The school period assumed (six to sixteen years) is taken simply as a 
standard of comparison. In some cases it will be desirable, where 
school facilities can be provided, to receive Indian children into home 
or kindergarten schools much earlier than six years of age; and doubt- 
less for some years to come it will also be desirable to have Indian 
youth who are strong in body and susceptible of culture continue in 
school beyond the age of sixteen years. How much the number of In- 
dian school pupils will be modified by these considerations is simply a 
matter of conjecture. ; 

Twenty per cent. has been assumed as the relative proportion of In- 
dian youth from six to sixteen years of age, as compared with the total 
population. This percentage may not be exact. The proportion of 
youth from six to sixteen years of age to the total population of the 
United States is 235 per cent., according to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Hon. W. T. Harris. Whether this would be a 
more accurate standard of comparison for the Indians can not now be 
determined. 

The percentages of enrollment and average attendance are based, 
so far as knowledge of the past experience in Indian education will 
warrant, upon records in the Indian Office. They are necessarily 
somewhat elastic. But it is safe to assume that it is reasonable for the 
Government to at least attempt to secure the enrollment and average 
indieated in Table 1. Certainly nothing less than this should be at- 
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tempted, and if future experience will warrant it, it will be a very simple 
matter to extend the estimates to make them commensurate with the 
increased attendance which may be secured. 


TABLE 2.—Present school accommodations. 


Pupils. 
Goverument bOarding-sChooly .....- .- cra. easces cages cece coccerccns 7,145 
eG Merrmen Wa AONOGIS 6-0. halos en cats ecu che ee aaron Lae a. Ses 3, 083 
Ne Wroomecine~convels (TEGO 27. LL RO a Ls 445 
UNSTGN Fe Ses acta ah ec GOOEY ee ee ae a aE a area “10, 673 


Table 2, which exhibits the present accommodations provided in Gov- 
ernment schools, shows that “provision has been made for over 10,000 
pupils. Regarding this it should be said that in many cases, if the at- . 
tendance at the school should equal the capacity given, the pupils would 
be very uncomfortable and in some cases their health would be endan- 
gered. Most of the Government school buildings now in existence, in 
order to accommodate properly the number of pupils indicated as the 
capacity of the buildings, would need extensive repairs and added fa- 
cilities in the way of shops, hospitals, dormitories, bath-rooms, laun- 
dries, ete. 

By an arbitrary assumption it is proposed to provide for 17,000 pupils 
in Government boarding-school buildings, and for 7,300 pupils in Gov- 
ernment day-school buildings. How far this proportion may prove to 
be practicable and desirable can be determined only by experience; but 
from present knowledge it is thought to beentirely safe to assume that 
proportion as the basis of calculation. 

In estimating the cost of the needed boarding accommodations the 
cost of the buildings provided for Haskell Institute at Lawrence, Kans., 
has been taken as a standard. 

Owing to the very great difficulties by which the work of extending | 
school facilities is hedged about, it is at present regarded as inexpedient 
to attempt to make provision during the next fiscal year for the accom- 
modation of more than one-fourth of the Indian youth now unprovided 
for in Government school buildings. If it shall be found practicable to 
advance the work more rapidly than that, a larger effort may be put 
forth the second year. 


TABLE 3.—Lstimaied cost of school accommodations, 


Pupils for whom boarding accommodations are needed ..---------. 17, 000 
Pupils for whom boarding accommodations are provided by the 
(SlONEIRINT GT Ged kaemn nese) hes COOP DS BEA SSn GARE Spee ee oennor 7,590 
Pupils for whom boarding accommodations should be provided... 9, 410 
Pupils for whom boarding accommodations should be provided in 7 
one year (one-fourth the pupils unprovided for) ..--..---.-..---. 2352 
Pupils for whom day accommodations are needed...-.. aed ee 7, 300 
Pupils for whom day accommodations are provided by the Govern- 
MONG 2-5 ss sheen <r cane nonce Sone er samen cncs spec panne beeen 3, 083 
Pupils for whom day accommodations should be provided by the 
Government -...- 2... 2+ 2 e- oe ene ne oon eee ene eens eee 4,217 
Pupils for whom day accommodations should be provided by the 
Government in one year (one-fourth the pupils unprovided for)... 1, 054 


New buildings, and additions to old buildings, and furnishings for x 
2,352 boarders, at $230 per capita..... - nara itner hoe eee $540, 960 
New buildings and additions to old buildings, and furnishings for 
1,054 day pupils, at $1,500 for every 30 pupils (including teachers 


TOSIAGNCE Yep tee socteie esi tasis <vicuine sant dacs cee n en eees ence eee eee 52, 500 
Repairs and improvements of present buildings (estimated) .------- 50, 000 
Total for buildings. BARA SSOP BARA RRA RRA BARA RABE eK SA PARAS! 643, A460 
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According to Table 3, the Government should expend next year a 
sum of not less than $643,000 in adding to the accommodations of 
Government school buildings. This is a very small sum to be ex- 
pended by the United States Government for such a purpose. It is 
only a little more than double the amount paid by the citizens of 
Omaha for their high-school building, and scarcely more than enough 
to build two such grammar schools as are the boast of the city. of 
Providence, R. I., and about one-half the sum that was spent in building 
the Providence City Hall. It is estimated that the Government build- 
ing at San Francisco, will cost not less than $1,000,000, and with that 
understanding Congress has already appropriated $800,000 to purchase 
the site upon which the building will be placed. The Government 
building at Omaha will cost, with its site, $1,200,000, and the building 

‘and site at Milwaukee will cost the same amount. For coast-defense 
guns of one kind there was appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1889, $1,500,000. 

Congress last year appropriated for new school buildings, furniture 
and sites in the District of Columbia, $311,792; and tlhe year preced- 
ing $315,000 was voted for new buildings. 


TABLE 4.—Estimated cost of support of pupils, 1890-’91. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 
Boarding-schools: 


Average attendance to be secured. 2-252 oe ces ccsecennccee 15, 000 
Presentrayeravor olen Can CO ssanta caste aaetccia seen see eee 5, 212 
dD jther enc eWscae. 2 awe ict twins Suits eoeeks ce ce cceneaee s Bes eee 9,788 
Increased average fo be supported next year (one-fourth above 
CUTETOMCO ewe mec sereccqetne eee eae te eee eee 2, 447 
Total average which should be supported next year..-..----. 7, 659 
Day schools: 
Average attendance to be secured ......--26 .-ce0- wane socnee- 6, 600 
Eresembraverac orauLend ance: emanate seniors sae see ee ice ere eerie 1,744 
DDMTOR ENC OMe ccs Dette tee cee ee ee RO a ee eee 4, 856 
Increased average to be supported next year (one-fourth above 
difference )actise. Zenicit sey. eer Cyne pin ene spears eee ee 1,214 
Total average which should be supported next year......-... 2, 958 
Support of 7,659 boarders, at $175 per capita..........-..-...---. 41, 340, 325 
Support of 2,958 day pupils, at $62.50 per capita............------ 184, 875 
1, 525, 200 
CONTRACT SCHOOLS.” 
Allowances for 1889-90 (4,622 boarding pupils, 895 day pupils)... 561, 950 
PBObAL jac Saisie ce ctte ne Menon Cele ce RT eee eee a= $2, 087150 


In estimating the cost of supporting the schools for the next fiseal 
year, $175, the largest sum now paid per capita in Government train- 
ing schools, is assumed as the standard, and it is thought that this is 
a fair estimate of the average cost. The cost per capita for such day 
Schools as are now contemplated is more a matter of conjecture; butit 
is thought that the sums assumed will be found not far out of the way. 
This gives a total for the cost of maintaining schools for the education 
of 16,134 pupils during the next year as little more than $2,000,000. 


ye This includes all schools not under control of the Indian Bureau which receive 
Government aid. 
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TABLE 5.—Appropriations required for next year (1890-'91), 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


Erecting and furnishing boarding-school buildings....-......... $540,960 


HKrecting and furnishing day-school buildings.........2....2-..- 52, 500 
Repairs and improvements on present buildings .......-...--... 50, 000 
Additional furniture, apparatus, stock, tools, and implements... 50, 000 
Supporting 7,659 boarding scholars.......222.4.2-...- 204 --ee0e- 1, 340, 325 
Suppantin® 2958 day scholars... .-....c0.-ss-csensecd scccecuceoce ” 184) 875 
PRESMADOLUAUONO Le DEH DUG dale cola sciccles sete incatsacees ol treo eed 40, 000 
Hupexntn pendenColes=neeemacasciecs coe Cort ee sc eee cee een ee 25, 000 

2, 283, 660 


CONTRACT SCHOOLS. 


Allowances for 1889-’90 (4,622 boarding pupils, 895 day pupils).. 561, 950 

To house and support in Government schools next year, pupils 
now attending those schools plus one-fourth of the youth not 
now provided for in Government schools (plus allowance for 
contract schools, 1889-90) would cost....---...---..---..---/. 2,845, 610 

Appropriations for Indian schools for fiscal year 1889~90........ 1, 364, 568 


Increased appropriation required for support of schools, 189091. 1, 481, 042 


The total appropriations required for the year 189091, as shown by 
Table 5, is estimated as $2,845,610. 

When comparing the cost of educating Indians by the Government 
with the cost cf common-schooil education as carried on by the States, 
it should be borne in mind that from the nature of the case the Goy- 
ernment plan includes the very considerable items of board, clothing, 
transportation, and industrial training. ‘The school expenses proper, 
exclusive of board, clothing, transportation, and industrial work, will 
probably not exceed the average cost of like work in the public 
schools. To offset the cost it should be remembered that the Gov- 
ernment already provides for clothing and rations for a large number 
of Indians, and that it costs no more to clothe and feed the young 
in school than in camp, except that they are better fed and clothed 
in school than in camp. 

It should also be remembered that the Government is under positive 
treaty obligations with a large body of Indians to furnish them suitable 
education. It is still further significant that the Indians are now show- 
ing a disposition to take their lands in severalty, to dispose of the sur- 
plus lands for a fair consideration, and to invest a very considerable 
portion of the proceeds of the sales thereof in education; so that a 
very large proportion of the cost of Indian education administered by 
the Government will be borne willingly and cheerfully by the Indians 
themselves and not by the people of the United States. But even if 
the people of the United States were to assume the whole burden of 
Indian education, it would be a burden very easily borne, and would be 
but a slight compensation to be returned by this vast and rich nation 
to the original possessors of the soil upon whose lands the nation with 
its untold wealth now lives. 


TABLE 6.—Amount required to put and support all Indian children in Government 
, schools next year. 
New buildings and furnishings for 9,410 boarders, at $230 per 
weceees- $2, 164, 300 


CAD IG ee ee ate el acevo ae iomie oie etl nieleiinn nics 
Naw balding and furnishings for 4,217 day pupils, at $1,500 for 

EVCUV A OME WIS eee ee ete Ne cs otcte eas cco cine oe a iaicla janie no inl= @]me2 min = 210, 000 
Repair and improvement of present buildings..-...-.------------ 50, 000 
Additional furniture, apparatus, stock, tools, and implements -- - 50, 000 


2, 474, 300 
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TABLE 6.—Amount required to put and support all Indian children in Government 
schools each year--Continued. 


Support of an average of 15,000 boarding pupils, at $175 $2, 625, 000 


Support of an average of 6,600 day pupils, at 62.50-.. 412, 500 
Transportation of pupils... ....-.-.4.-25- Be Aone 40, 000 
Superintendence ...--.-..--- fo swov Reales sso ce ars epates 25, 000 
- —— $3, 102, 500 
MODAL cask «tesa sence etre aieiere rete ame ete Pave eran aaa nee aloe ia as 5, 076, 800 


By an inspection of Table 6, the grand aggregate of expenditures 
which it is thought would be necessary to provide ample accommoda- 
tions in Government buildings for all Indian youth of school age is 
$2,474,300. 

Compare this sum with the cost of constructing ordinary war ships. 
By special act of Congress, approved September 7, 18838, the President 
was authorized to have constructed by contract two steel cruisers of 
about 3,000 tons displacement each, at a cost (exclusive of armament 
and excluding any premiums that may be paid for inereased speed), of 
not more than $1,100,000 each; one steel cruiser of about 5,300 tons 
displacement, to cost $1,800,000; one armored cruiser, of about 7,500 
tons displacement, to cost, exclusive of armament and premiums, $3,500,- 
000; three gun-boats or cruisers, of not to exceed 2,000 tons displace- 
ment, each to cost not more than $700,000, The appropriation for con- 
struction and steam-machinery for these vessels was $3,500,000 addi- 
tional. The armament involves $2,000,000 more, making, in all, over 
$15,000,000 for six naval vessels. 

The Dolphin, one of the smallest of the fleet, consumes annually $35,000 
worth of coal—a sum which would clothe, feed, and train in useful in- 
dustries during that period 200 Indian youth. 

By further reference to Table 6, it will be seen that the estimated 
amount which will be required annually for the maintenance of a Gov- 
ernment system of education for all Indians will amount to $3,102,500. 
Of course, in addition to this, au expenditure will have to be made each 
year to repair and otherwise keep in good order the various school build 
ings and furnishings. 

In this connection, it is well to note that the sum paid for education 
by the city of Boston amounts to $1,700,000; by the State of New York 
more than $16,000,000 annually: while the cost of the maintenance of 
the public-school system of the States and Territories of this country as 
a whole, according to the report of the Commissioner of Education, is 
more than $115,000,000. The United States pays for the maintenance 
of a little army of about 25,000 men nearly $25,000,000 annually; the 
appropriation for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, aggregated 
$24,574,700. 

in estimating the cost of maintaining an adequate school system for 
the Indians two great economical facts should steadily be borne in 
mind. The first is that by this system of public education the Indian 
will, at no distant day, be prepared not only for self-support, but also 
to take his place as a productive element in our social economy. The 
pupils at the Carlisle Indian Training School earned last year by their 
labors among the Pennsylvania farmers more than $10,000, and this 
year more than $12,000. From facts like these it can easily be demon- 
strated that, simply as a matter of investment, the nation can afford to 
pay the amount required for Indian education, with a view of having it 
speedily returned to the aggregate of national wealth by the increased 
productive capacity of the youth who are to be edueated. 

The second great economical tact is that the lands known as Indian 
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reservations now set apart by the Government for Indian occupancy 
aggregate nearly 190,000 square miles. This land, for the most part, 
is uncultivated and unproductive. When the Indians shall have been 
properly educated they will utilize a sufficient quantity of those lands 
for their own support and will release the remainder that it may be 
restored to the public domain to become the foundation for innumer- 
able happy homes; and thus will be added to the national wealth im- 
mense tracts of farming land and vast mineral resources which will 
repay the nation more than one hundred fold for the amount which it 
is proposed shall be expended in Indian education. 


TABLE 7.—Annual appropriations made by the Government since 1876 for support of 
Indian schools.*® 


Appropri- |Per cent. of Appropri- |Per cent. of 
Year. ation. increase. | Year. ation. increase. 
AST Oe ee en ioe ee E PIORUUGD pnanecetes-oe Cole AeA ea tt anne 992, 800 47 
USM track s-4d4 ks alhays 30, 000 50 yi 1885 adds we Memes ebecee 1, 100, 065 10 
TG cd hd Ghee Sees 60, 000 LOOMIMIRCO eee cet er ee + 1,211, 415 10 
TODS oN ce urecs yee etc’ 75, 000 QD NW USB Rc Gewaeated cases un ats 1, 179, 916 *02.6 
GRMN cote oa wa. re we acc whee 7500s ndcseurteseee SRO Mannie tte, fae at 1, 348, 015 14 
Rt be eer eee eT eeeee 135, 000 SOF LasOsesancece sce eepeee call ols COL O08 01 
ASSO Me onic cee dabcckik cd aks 487, 200 260 |) 1890 (amount required)-..| 2, 845, 610 110 
A SSS ees ca totahwe a sine coe es 675, 200 38 | 
| 
* Decrease. 


From an inspection of Table 7 it will be seen that the Government 
entered upon the present plan of educating Indians in 1876, by the ap- 
propriation of $20,000 for that purpose; and that for a period of eight 
years there was an almost steady increase in the appropriations for In- 
dian education, amounting to an average of 75 per cent. per annum. 
For the next five years the increase was at an average rate of 7 per 
cent. perannum. Had there been during the latter period an average 
increase of 20 per cent., the appropriation for 1890 would have exceeded 
the amount now asked for. What is proposed by the Indian Office now 
is to carry forward the work in the line of its historical development. 
The amount asked for for next year can all be used to good advantage 
without extravagance in enlarging and more fully equipping schools 
already in successful operation, and in planting others where there is 
urgent demand for them. ; ) 

Full reports of each agency of the present condition and needs of 
the school are being received and carefully tabulated ; plans of build- 
ings are being prepared, and sites selected, and everything will be in 
readiness, as soon as the money asked for is placed at the control of 
the Indian Office, to move forward at every point intelligently and 
conservatively. 

It will be seen that there is nothing radically new, nothing experi- 
mental nor theoretical, and that the present plans of the Indian Office 
contemplate only the putting into more systematic and organic form, 
and pressing with more vigor the work in which the Government has 
been earnestly engaged for the past thirteen years, with a view of 
carrying forward as rapidly as possible to its final consummation that 
scheme of public education which during these years has been gradu- 
ally unfolding itself. } 

That the time is fully ripe for this advanced movement must be evi- 
dent to every intelligent observer of the trend of events connected with 
the condition of the Indians. Practically all the land in this vast re- 
gion known as the United States, from ocean to ocean again, has now 
been organized into States or Territories. The Indian populations are 
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surrounded everywhere by white populations, and are destined inevi- 
tably, at no distant day, either to be overpowered or to be assimilated 
into the national life. The most feasible, and indeed it seems not too 
strong to say the only, means by which they can be prepared for Ameri- 
can citizenship and assimilation into the national life is through the 
agency of some such scheme of public education as that which has been 
outlined, and upon which the Government, through the Indian’ Office, 
is busily at work. The welfare of the Indians, the peace and prosperity 
of the white people, and the honor of the nation are all at stake, and 
ought to constrain every lover of justice, every patriot, and every phi- 
Janthropist, to join in promoting any worthy plan that will reach the 
desired end. 3 

This great nation, strong, wealthy, aggressive, can signalize its spirit 
-of fairness, justice, and philanthropy in no better way, perhaps, than 
by making ample provision for the complete education and absorption 
into the national life of those who for more than one hundred years have 
been among us but not of us. Where in human history has there been 
a brighter example of the humane and just spirit which ought to charac- 
terize the actions of a Christian nation superior in numbers, intelligence, 
riches, and power, in dealing with those whom it might easily crush, 
.but whom it is far nobler to adopt as a part of its great family ? 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
INDIAN SCHOOL SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, 
Washington, D. C., September 5, 1889. 

Srr: L[ have the honor to submit the following report of the operation 
and condition of the Indian schools. _ 

On the 1st day of May, 1889, I entered upon the duties of this office 
after a vacancy in itof nearly two months since the departure of my 
predecessor. ° 

In looking back over the records I find the following list of ine : 

J. H. Haworth, July 1, 1883, to March 12, 1885. eae cour 

Jobn H, Oberly, May 9, 1885,.to April 17, 1886. 

John B. Riley, June 4, 1886, to December 29, 1887. 

S. H. Albro, October 29, 1888, to March 4, 1889. 

In the five years and ten months since Mr. Haworth was first appointed 
the office has been vacant one year three months and thirteen days 

My predecessor, Mr. Albro, rendered a report upon Indian school 

affairs dated January 16, 1889. In the time intervening between that 
date and the date of my incumbency, the usual routine was pursued, of 
which it is not possible to make a statement, except as it will be found 
in the annual statistical tables of the schools. . 
_ Instudying the text of the statute upon which this office is pred- 
icated, to ascertain its legal responsibilities and duties, I find that im- 
portant changes were made in the legislation approved June 29, 1888 
by Bee act approved March 2, 1889. Section S$ of the act of 1888 reads 
as follows: , 


Szc. 8. That there shall be appointed by the President ith + i 
and cousent of the Senate, a persoi of iaeried ge and Ras an peaneratene 
training, and practical education of children, to be Superintendent of Tadian Sch ) ty 
who shall, from ime to time, and as often as the nature of his duties will orniit 
visit the schools where Indians are taught, in whole or in part by appro is daaae 
from the United States Treasury, and shall, from time to time, report to eR Caine 
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tary of the Interior what, in his judgment, are the defects, if any, in any of them 
in system, in administration, or in means for the most effective advancement of the 
children in them toward civilization and self-support; and what changes are needed 
to remedy such defects as may exist; and shall, subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, employ and discharge superintendents, teachers, and any 
other person connected with the schools wholly supported by the Government, and 
with like approval make such rules and regulations for the conduct of such schools 
as in his judgment their good may require. The Secretary of the Interior shall cause 
to be detailed from the employés of his Department such assistants and shall furnish 
such facilities as shall be necessary to carry out the foregoing provisions respecting 
said Indian schools. 


Section 10 of the act approved March 2, 1889, reads as follows: 


Sxc. 10. That there shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, a person of knowledge and experience in the management, 
training, and practical education of children, to be Superintendent of Indian Schools, 
whose-duty it shall be to visit and inspect the schools in which Indians are taught in 
whole or in part from appropriations from the United States Treasury, and report to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs what, in his judgment, are the detects, if any, in 
any of them, in system, in administration, or in means for the most effective advance- 
ment of the pupils therein toward civilization and self-support, and what changes 
are needed to remedy such defects as may exist, and to perform such other duties in 
cornection with Indian schools as may be/prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior ; 
and section eight of the act entitled ‘‘An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling treaty stipula- 
tions with various Indian tribes for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-nine and for other purposes,” approved June twenty-ninth, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-eight, is hereby repealed. 


By examination, it will be noticed that all of section 8, 1888, exclu- 
sive of such parts as are specified in section 10, 1889, was repealed. 
Analyzing the two sections, it appears: (1) That by the statute of - 
1888 the Superintendent of Indian Schools was amenable directly and 
wholly to the Secretary of the Interior, reported to him, was subject 
wholly to his direction, and exercised his power of appointment, etc., 
subject to the approval of said Secretary ; but according to the statute of 
1889 the superintendent is directed to report to the Commissioner of 
Indian Aftairs, while he may, nevertheless, be called ‘ to perform such 
other duties in connection with Indian schools as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior.” (2) That power to “employ and dis- 
* charge superintendents, teachers, and other persons connected with the 
schools” and to “make rules and regulations for the conduct of sucli 
schools” is taken from the Superintendent of Indian Schools. (8) That 
the present duties of this officer are— 

To visit and inspect the schools in which Indians are taught in whole or in part 
trom the United States Treasury and report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
what are, in his judgment, the defects, if any, in any of them, in administration, or 
in means for the most effective advancement of the pupils therein toward civilization 
and self-support, and what changes are needed to remedy such defects as may exist. 

In short, his duty is to visit and inspect Indian schools and report to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Beyond this, his work is advisory 
and suggestive. : 

In entering upon my duties, I first inquired to what extent the Indian 
schools had been visited by my predecessors, and ascertained that within 
the last two or three years very few had been personally inspected, the 
other duties of the office having engrossed attention. JI found it the. 
conviction of the Department that the most urgent task connected with 
the Indian school service was this work of visitation and that my time 
and strength could not be better employed, at least for a long period, 
than in the field, in connection with these institutions. I therefore 
entered at once upon the work of visitation. . 

I had purposed, and so declared, to take my wife with me in this work, : 
at my own expense, thinking that it would enable me to get access to 
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many facts relating to the condition and training of the Indian girls 
which I could not otherwise obtain. She had had large experience in 
the work of education and sympathized with the proposed service. 
When these things became known, incidentally, tothe Board of Indian 
Commissioners, several of them said, very emphatically, ‘‘ This is a service 
which we have long desired, and your wife should be appointed by the 
Government to this work.” On the 18th of May the secretary of the 
Interior, on his own suggestion and responsibility, notified the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs that— 

Mrs. Merial A. Dorchester is hereby appointed a special agent in the Indian service 
during the current fiscal year, and detailed to assist the Superintendent of Indian 
Schools in his investigations of the management of Indian schools, with special refer- 
ence to the conduct, habits, condition, treatment, training, etc., of the female pupils. 

At the expiration of the fiscal year this appointment was renewed. 
Her report is submitted herewith. 

The way being thus prepared, Mrs. Dorchester and I entered upon 
the visitation of these schools and continued until they were closed 
for the summer vacation. I had previously visited the Carlisle School 
and the Lincoln Institute in Philadelphia. 

I visited a number of schools which had had only imperfect inspec- 
tion. ‘For many of the buildings little had been done since their erec- 
tion. Some of them were more or less dilapidated and some were never 
fully equipped for the service. The financial management of others 
awakened much concern in the Department. It was, therefore, sug- 
gested by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that in my inspection 
J should have reference to the financial expenditures, particularly the 
special “ authorities,” with the vouchers thereto; the buildings, 
whether sufficient or insufficient, their condition, the repairs needed, 
and the sanitary situation; the furniture, its condition and needs; the 
dormitories, whether crowded or not; the beds and bedding; the school- 
room appliances, condition and needs; the supplies, how managed, 
cared-for, etc.; the horses and other stock; the vehicles, industrial im- 
plements, etc.; the industrial pursuits, with results and suggestions; 
the employés, their efficiency, character, number, kind, and compensa 
tion. Such was the work which opened before me. During the two 

onths we were in the field, we traveled nearly 6,000 miles and visited 
twenty schools, the results of which are here given, with the exception 
of numerous special reports of a business character, with reeommend- 
ations, estimates for needs, and requests for “ authorities” to purchase 
which were sent from time to time to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
In some schools these things constituted aconsiderable part of my work. 

For the statistics of the Indian schools the reader is referred to the 
report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


CARLISLE SCHOOL. 


My arrival at this institution on the morning of May 2 was a sur- 
prise to Captain Pratt, the superintendent. I was cordially received 
and every effort desirable was put forth to facilitate my investigations. 

The business methods of the office were explained, the books were 
opened and examined, plans of purchase, farm products, and other busi- 
ness phases were considered in as much detail as the time allotted for 
visitation would allow. 

The work of the school is divided into literary and industrial studies 
the former occupying the forenoon and the latter the afternoon, all the 
pupils participating in both. ’ 
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The school-rooms were visited, the work of the pupils on the black- 
board, the slates, and in the copy-books was inspected, and questions 
were freely propounded to teachers and pupils, with gratifying results. 
These youth particularly excelin penmanship. Geography is also a 
favorite study, of which they evince commendable knowledge. Arith- 
metic is more difficult, but some of the classes show good acquaintance 
with common and decimal fractions and percentage. Of the English 
language, in its grammatical forms, they obtain considerable knowledge. 
They spell very well and their reading exercises were good. As in all 
other schools, there are some very dull pupils, but the brighter ones are 
relatively as many as in the public schools of the States. The progress 
of the students far exceeded my expectations, 

The order and generai morale of the school-rooms were most excellent, 
better than I have observed in many public schools. In this I was 
agreeably disappointed. 

The school is very fortunate in its list of teachers, among whom is an 
Apache young woman of about twenty years. I saw no reason for 
special criticism upon any teacher, but much to commend, especially 
their intelligence, tact, excellent discipline and the kind, cheerful spirit 
in which their work is conducted. The first efforts with new pupils from 
the wilderness require great patience, in which these teachers evidently 
excel. 

Nor did the industrial department impress me less favorably. In 
this most important necessity to the civilization of the Indian, the prog- 
ress of these pupils is remarkable. The tailoring, harness-making, car- 
riage-making, farming, printing, etc., by the boys, and the making of 
garments, mending, cooking, laundry work, etc., by the girls, showed 
that they are rapidly acquiring knowledge and facility in these useful 
indusiries. 

Oaptain Pratt showed me the large farm of several hundred acres of 
excellent land, the buildings, stock, etc. Large crops are annually 
raised. A splendid herd of cows deserves special mention, and also 
superior specimens ofswine. The barns are unsuitable and poor. New 
ones should soon take their places; and, with increased facilities and 
attention, those beautiful and fertile acres can be made to contrib- 
ute very much more than they now do to sustain the growing number . 
of pupils yearly gathering in this institution. Over all these depart- 
ments Captain Pratt presides with rare executive ability, evincing 
broad and well-matured views in reference to his position, and wholly 
devoted, so far as I could ascertain, to his work. 

The dormitories, kitchen, laundry, hospital, bath-rooms, and waiter- 
closets I found ample in size, clean, wholesome, and well ventilated ; 
and the two reading-rooms, one for each sex, contained a good variety 
of newspapers and magazines. The libraries should receive an addition 
of suitable volumes. 

The pupils were viewed at their meals, and, in my mind, they were 
compared with boys and girls at many boarding-schools and church so- 
ciables among our white population, to the disadvantage of the latter in 
respect to order, quiet, and general demeanor. 

Nor is the discipline of the schoo! austere or severe, except in a few 
rare cases. The atmosphere of kindness and intelligent consideration 
prevai!s, and all seem sweetly and wisely drawn into good habits, the 
influence of which can never be wholly lost, even when they return to 
their wilderness homes. 

Nearly three hundred of the pupils, or about one-half of the whole 
number, were away from the institution, apprenticed for a few mouths 
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in excellent places, on farms, in shops, etc., according to a custom which 
has been followed with the older students for several years. Reports 
are received from their employers every month, responding to stated 
inquiries from Captain Pratt, and an agent is sent out to visit and look 
after them regularly. I examined these reports, which were of the most 
gratifying character. eae t 

An important feature of the work of civilization here carried on is the 
savings-bank account opened in the office with each pupil. A scheme 
of wages has been adopted—not large amounts—which is put to the 
credit of each and from which their incidental expenditures are pru- 
dently regulated, so as to teach them economy and self-reliance. About 
$5,000 stands to the credit of the boys and about half as much to the 

rirls. 

: The Indian boys are adepts at the fashionable game of base ball, and 
have a ground assigned to them. The sight of Indian girls at play, 
after supper, on the green grass, their agility, happy spirits, kindly 
ways, ete., deeply impressed me, and [ confess to a tinge of sadness as 
my thoughts ran forward in anticipation of the future before them, when 
they shall return to the less favorable circumstances of their far-off 
homes, and wrestle with stern, practical problems. Will these buds 
brought io Carlisle to bloom be blasted when transplanted to the less 
congenial reservation soil? Or may the time be not far distant when, 
under a steadily improving administration of Indian affairs, those far- 
off wilds shall be filled with the verdure and bloom of a better civiliza- 
tion? Will not the transference of Indian pupils to these schools be 
one of the means for producing these desired results? There can be no 
doubt that better conserving influences will be needed on the reserva- 
tions to strengthen the graduate pupils and hold them from lapsing 
into the blanket life. 

The most scrutinizing inquiries failed to elicit any tendencies to gross 
immorality. Very seldom have cases of drunkenness occurred among 
the older boys under the seductions of the neighboring village. Few 
literary institutions have a better record. The structure of the build- 
ings, the boys and girls having quarters separated by considerable 
space, the wise administration of their relations and the high bearing 
of the employés, all combined, are promotive of pure morals and ele- 
vated sentiments. 

The evening of the day at Carlisle was the cecasion of the monthly 
entertainment in their large hall, consisting of singing, declamations, 
and dialogues by the Indian pupils. 

On the 9th and 10th of May I visited 


LINCOLN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, 


William M. Hugg, superintendent. This institution has two depart- 
ments, one for boys and one for girls, situated about four miles apart. 
The school for girls is located at 324 South Eleventh street. 

It is fitting that in this city, where William Penn made his first ac- 
quaintance and treaty with the aborigines, the Government of the 
United States should now aid the efforts there being made to educate 
the children of the native Indian. 

Shortly after the close of the civil war an institution named for 
President Lincoln was established here by private individuals for edu- 
cating the orphan children of soldiers who had fallen in the war. Its 
remarkable success was due chiefly to the labors of Mrs. J. B. Cox, 
upon whom devolved the principal burden of the management of that 
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institution. Credit is also due to other ladies of Philadelphia associa- 
ted with Mrs. Cox in these volunteer works of benevolence. In due 
time the civil war ceased to furnish orphans for the Lincoln Institute. 

In 1883 the same indefatigable lady undertook to educate and train 
in the arts of civilized life the sons and daughters of the various tribes 
of Indians in the United States. Some two hundred Indian boys and 
girls now occupy the “ Homes,” under able supervision. 

The inmates are trained to speak and write English. The girls do 
needlework, plain and ornamental, and all kinds of useful domestic 
work. The boys receive an excellent education, and, placed in posi- 
_ tions outside the institution, are trained to work in various branches 
of industry. 

‘On the occasion of our visit there were in the home children from the 
Sioux, Chippewa, Ojibway, Santee, Osage, Omaha, Pawnee, Navajo, 
Cheyenne, Miami, Modoc, Wichita, Mohawk, Oneida, Iroquois, Winne- 
bago, Crow, and Kiowa nations. 

The educational department was very interesting. In writing and 
arithmetic the girls show great readiness and proficiency, and on some 
cardinal points of chronology and history. In the singing class the 
girls have been admirably trained, and their performances were pleas- 
ing and effective. One young lady, a Mohawk, aged fourteen, may yet 
prove a veritable Indian prima donna. Handel’s famous composition, 
“TI know that my Redeemer liveth,” was sung with great clearness 
and delicacy of expression and sweetness and power of intonation, 

Other departments of the home—the laundry, the cuisine, the sewing- 
rooms—presented their evidences of the good work done. One feature 
ought not to be overlooked: the attention paid to cleanliness and dec- 
oration in the gastronomical department. The tables in the dining- 
room were all tastefully decorated with flowers and fruit, the cutlery 
and glass being clean and bright. The girls serve by turns in each of 
the departments, and thus become learned in all matters essential to the 
comfort and convenience of home. Every girl has some work to do. 

In their moral and social capacity, Mrs. Cox says that they are “ faith- 
ful, affectionate, and grateful,” and “the lads are not given to scalp- 
ing.” 

The institution ig supported, to a considerable extent, by private 
benevolence, but it is aided by grants from the Government at Wash- 
ington and the revenues secured from the invested funds of the Lincoln 
Institute. ae 

During the summer months the school is removed to a beautiful farm 
in Wayne, Pa. h 

Of the boys’ department, called the Educational Home, located in a 
delightful part of the city, corner of Forty-ninth street and Greenway 
avenue, we are not able to speak as favorably, though the outward op- 
portunities are better. This homeis in a large, imposing structure, with 
numerous conveniences and appliances. The building is high, the 
rooms are airy, the grounds are ample, and cleanliness prevails within 
and without. A goodly number of teachers are in attendance, but they 
do not rank as high as those in the girls’ school and the proficiency of the 
boys is much inferior to that of the girls. One of the causes of this in- 
feriority, we infer, is the frequent changes of superintendent and teach- 
ers. 

The following inquiries and answers will bring out other facts cover- 
ing these two departments: 

Number of pupils from the beginning ?—Answer. Girls, one hundred 
and sixty-nine; boys, one hundred and seventy. 
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Number of deaths from the beginning 7—Answer. Girls, seven ; boys, 
three. 

Number sent home for bad conduct ?—Answer. Two. 

Number returned home at expiration of three years ?—Answer. Fifty- 
seven. 

Number returned home at expiration of five years ?—Answer. Seven- 
teen. 

From how many of these pupils have you had definite information 
since they returned home, how have they conducted themselves, and 
how many have lapsed ?—Answer. We have definite information from 
all pupils who have-been with us three years or longer. Of some who 
were with us for a shorter time by reason of itl health, we have no 
knowledge. In general they are conducting themselves very well, 
either working at home or for other people. The great difficulty is to 
find suitable work for them on the reservation. We know of no chil- 
dren who were here for three years or more who have lapsed to sav- 
agery. ' 

ae many changes of teachers have there been in this institution 
since Indian pupils were first received ?—Anuswer. Two in the girls’ 
department. Very frequent changes in the boys’ department. 

How many pupils during the past vear have been put out to service, 
and in what avocations were they employed ?—Answer. About thirty- 
five boys were on farms a longer or shorter period. About fifteen girls 
were placed in the country, at general housework, and gave good satis- 
faction. 

How have they succeeded in learning trades?—Answer. There are 
working in the city two boys learning harness-making, one at painting, 
one at engine-building, one at shoe-making, one at carpenterivg, three 
as cash boys, one learning telegraphy and one photography. They suc- 
ceed as well as the average white boy. There are also thirty boys work- 
ing at the school—sixteen in the shoe department, four in bakery, four 
in boiler room, two in laundry and fourin the garden. The smaller ones 
go to school all day. 

How many of your pupils have attended public schools ?—Answer. 
About fifty-five—forty-nine girls and six boys. 

How have they succeeded in the public schools ?—Answer. Better 
than the white pupils. Out of thirteen prizes given at the examina- 
tion, nine where taken by the Indians, and these nine included the 
highest prizes. 

How much do the expenses of the two schools exceed what is received 
from Government ?—Answer. Sixty-three hundred and fifty dollars and 
forty-four cents last year. 

. How is that excess provided for ?—Answer. By income from invest- 
ments and by voluntary contributions. 

What is the income from the funds held by the directors ?—Answer. 
Two thousand dollars. 

How many more pupils could be accommodated ?’—Answer. Fifty. 

How many pupils return home this summer ?—Auswer. Fifty. 

How many will you want to fill your quota ?—Answer. Forty-five. 

The proportion of Indian blood in the pupils of this institution is a 
matter of importance. Of 111 boys and of 99 girls, there were: Full 
bloods, 53 boys, 39 girls; seven-eighths blood, 1 boy, 2 girls; three- 
fourths blood, 7 boys, 7 girls; one-half blood, 31 boys, 39 girls; one- 
fourth blood, 19 boys, 12 girls. 

The boys make and repair the boots and shoes and weave some ¢car- 
peting, besides performing the garden and farm work. 
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This institution is one of the contract schools of the Government, is 
under the care of the Episcopalians, and the ritual and catechism of the 
_ Protestant Episcopal Church are freely used. The pupils participate 
in these exercises, aud 4 religious atmosphere pervades the school. The 
services on Sunday are: Morning prayer, with sermon at 10.30; Sun- 
day-school at 3.30; and evening prayer at 4.30. They have a choral 
Service for evening prayer, which the children like much and sing 
heartily. Visitors often come to this service and are delighted with the 
manner in which the children render it. The chaplain says, “In my 
daily intercourse with the children I am greatly impressed with the 
strong religious character manifested by some of them and the con- 
scienticus discharge of their religious duties.” 


THE HASKELL INSTITUTE, 


at Lawrence, Kans., was visited May 23-29. Unfavorable reports 
about this institution had reached Washington, and even farther Hast, 
and it was deemed necessary to have a close examination of its condition. 
We found some things urgently calling for changes, and many im- 
provements were even then being made, under the energetic adminis- 
tration of the efficient superintendent, Col. O. E. Learnard, who en- 
tered upon this position in January, 1889. 

Colonel Learnard, like Governor Robinson, accepted the office of 
superintendent under heavy protests, because of preoccupancy with 
other business. From the first Colonel Learnard showed the strong 
hand of an experienced man of business, putting time, heart, and hard 
work into the affairs of the school. Glaring nuisances were abated; 
sources of pestilence were purified; inconveniences were remedied; 
wants were supplied; fences were erected all around the grounds; 
plank walks were laid to make pleasanter and more decent transit over 
the soft, slick, sticky, salvy mud; a macadamized road-bed was laid 

, in the inner circle of the large buildings; a new well and force pump 
were provided; the barn was repaired; milch cows were purchased ; jar- 
ring employés were controlled, and the whole administration of Colonel 
Learnard has shown the strong, kind hand of a master. But during all 
this time he insisted upon resigning his post at the earliest moment 
when a successor could be appointed. The eight months of Colonel 
Learnard’s administration have been the best period in the annals of 
the school since its organization under Rev. Dr. Marvin.: 

This institution is located about 2 miles from the center of Lawrence, 
a city of over 12,000 inhabitants. It is an educational and industrial 
school, with 490 acres of excellent land. Four large three and one-half 
story buildings constitute the center, the last season witnessing the 
completion of the largest and best of these edifices, at a cost of $35,- 
000, aside from water, heating, furnishing, etc. Besides the barns, the 
outbuildings are various industrial shops, bakery, laundry, store, hos- 
pital, ete. The stock consists of about forty cows, seventy swine, four- 
teen horses, and several mules. 

At the time of our visit there were in the school 244 boys and 138 

irls. The usual routine is school exercises a half day and work the 
other half day. Six or eight of the large boys are detailed for the farm 
work in the urgent part of the season; four others have charge of the 
barns, two each half day; six smaller boys are assigned to the care of 
the grounds, gathering up waste matter; others crack stones for the 
road; others clean the dormitories, and others help in the hospital. 
Sometimes large numbers are called to the farm work, as exigencies re- 
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quire, and the industrial shops continually absorb a considerable num- 
ber. Every boy and girl has some industrial work each half day. 

Thirty-five acres of corn have been planted this year, 65 of oats, and 
8 of potatoes, besides an ample space for vegetables, and 100 acres of 
hay will be cut. In the first dry season the wet ground should be 
drained. All the painting of the buildings is performed by the pupils, 
and a considerable part of the carpenter work also, with the aid of an 
instructor. 

The shops are too small, hence crowded and dirty, so that the best 
influence is not exerted. There should be more walks, to avoid the dis- 
comfort of the proverbial Kansas mud. Even the provision for the ac- 
commodation of the swine is reprehensible and wholly inadequate. 

We found the hospital a good-sized building, located at a situable 
distance to guard against infection. It was undergoing changes and 
repairs, on account of having been improperly arranged within. Bath- 
ing facilities are being introduced, but there is a sad want of comforta- 
ble furniture, and some appointments are disgracefully bad, to the great 
discouragement of the nurses. The stores of drugs are abundant; but 
such drugs! The more the worse. Fifty ounces of quinine on hand is 
unfit for use; so of some other articles. I found nine patients in the 
hospital, some quite sick. Scrofula, with consumptive tendencies, is 
the prevailing disease. One young man, a consumptive, died and was 
buried while I was there. Seven or eight pupils every day come to the 
hospital for treatment. The average number of patients during the 
past twelve months has been ten. ‘Ten have died during the year—six 
trom pneumonia, two of consumption, and two of malarial fever. In 
April, 1888, there were seventeen cases of pneumonia. Dr. Bunn, the 
physician, is a superior man and very successful. 

The food in the hospital is only ordinary rations—army rations—be- 
cause there is no provision for delicacies. Eggs are not provided, and 
butter, only twice a week. Grease from fat pork, with flour stirred in 
it, is made into a gravy for sick people for breakfast. Surely we are 
not civilizing sick Indians very fast! There are no reclining chairs in 
the hospital, and not a lounge. 

The general health of the school at the time of my visit was good, 

better than for two previous years, doubtless largely due to the prompt, 
energetic measures of Colonel Learnard in removing pestilence-breeding 
nuisances. But at best the Indian youths inherit scrofula, have many 
offensive sores, sore eyes, tuberculous affections, and often the sad taint 
of constitutional syphilis, and therefore require good care, judicious 
food, and comfortable clothes. Bath-tubs and fine-tooth combs are im- 
portant factors in their civilization. 
_ The daily religious exercises consist of singing a Gospel song, read- 
ing a passage from the Bible, and offering the Lord’s Prayer in concert. 
On Sunday all the school assembles at 9 o’clock for inspection, the pu- 
pils dressed in blue uniforms and moving in line. In the afternoon a 
Sunday-school is conducted by the officers and teachers. A. stronger 
and more active religious interest is very desirable. : 

As in the other Indian schools, the educational department does not 
extend beyond what are commonly known as the primary and inter- 
mediate grades. Here, as elsewhere, we find the Indian pupils, as a 
whole, excelling in penmanship, and some in free-hand drawing. They 
also read quite well. Grammar or language is more slowly acquired, 
chiefly, I conjecture, because the range of mental conceptions with the 
Indian is very limited and he finds it difficult to conceive what English 
words stand for, the objects being beyond his mental vision. Pa. 
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tience, tact, and ingenuity in the positive, comparative, and superlative 
_ degrees, are, therefore, indispensable requisitesin teaching. Patience 
the teachers in this school possess in a good degree, and considerable 
tact and ingenuity, but not in the highest degree. 

Arithmetic is the most difficult study for the Indian, but there are 
exceptions. In this school the most advanced pupils were well versed 
in common and decimal fractions and some had a little acquaintance 
with percentage and compound numbers. The instruction is thorough 
and the teachers are painstaking. There are few poor teachers, though 
some are more energetic than others. The orderand general discipline 
are good and a spirit of loyalty prevails. The jail is seldom resorted 
to—not at all for a long time—and there are few runaways. 

This school has a literary society in which debates are conducted. 
The Indian problem and other great questions are often discussed and: 
“settled,” and the speakers exhibit much genuine eloquence. But ample 
reading rooms are needed, well furnished with papers and books. The 
Indian mind as it develops should be supplied with materials upon 
which it may exercise itself. t 

The matron is an important factor in all Indian schools. It requires 
peculiar gifts and qualities to make a good matron. These qualities are 
possessed in a good degree by the matrons in this school. They are 
wise, laborious, kind, well-poised, and self-sacrificing. But I have rec- 
ommended the creation of a new office for this large school, that of 
chief matron. The occupant is to have a motherly oversight of the 
boys, large and smail, as well as the girls—one to whom they will look 
for counsel—a woman of culture and high ideals, of practical wisdom 
and tact, to exert the best refining womanly influence upon even the 
oldest of the pupils, and who will, also, give direction to the other ma- 
trons. Mrs. Haskell, the widow of the late member of Congress from 
the Lawrence district, Hon. Dudley C. Haskell, from whom this insti- 
tution received its name on account of his great interest in Indian af: 
fairs, has consented to take this position. It is expected that Mrs. Has- 
kell will bring to this position her large influence, sound judgment, 
superior heart qualities and culture, and incalculably contribute to the 
success of the school. , 

I purposely omit from this report many items, recommendations, re- 
quests for “‘ authorities,” etc., which were forwarded to Washington at 
the time of my inspection, many of which have already been responded 
to favorably by the Department. The barns were almost in a tumble- 
down condition, and the bathing facilities a farce, because so meager. 
The quantity of milk was small. Only the prompt, stout resistance of 
Colonel Learnard several times in the past few months prevented im- 
posing upon the school carloads of the meanest flour. 

A word should be said in regard to the water supply. Wind-mills 
connecting with springs now furnish all the water, but how inadequate 
for bathing so many pupils, for steam, for cleansing such large buildings, 
for flushing the sewers; aud, besides, there are no hydrants and hose 
in case of fire. Lawrence has a water company with a stand-pipe which 
would give 300 feet pressure at this point and the new building is piped 
to receive it, but it can not be connected because the Lawrence Water 
Company is not in a financial condition to meet the expense of running 
a pipe a mile from its nearest connection to the school. Such is the 
situation. Whatcan be done? ; 

It is our opinion that the greatest need of the 240 boys in the school 
is ahabit of industry. On their return to the reservations they will 
find agriculture the most convenient and profitable avocation. Wecan 
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not too much emphasize this habit of industry as one of the greatest 
factors in the development of the Indian youth—not simply to know 
how to plough, plant, sow, ete., but to form a habit and acquire a love 


for work. 


For this, broad acres and continuous labor are needed. 


The importance of the Haskell Institute can not be easily overrated, 
for it seems destined to play a large part in the future training of In- 


dian youths in the trans-Mississippi region. 


Its land area, therefore, 


should be enlarged to give fuller scope for the labors of the Indian boys 
and increase the means of its own support; the very best teachers and 
employés should be selected; and it should not be subjected to the jeal- 


ousies and fortunes of party politics. 


Nothing can 


be more absurd than 


to make the education and cultivation of Indian youth the football of 


politicians. 


Properly cared for and managed, this school will soon 


rival Carlisle in numbers and success, and be one of the most notable 
institutions in this great central section of the United States. 


Bill of fare at the Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 


Day. Breakfast. 

Monday ....... Beefsteak, bread, gravy, 
coffee, rice. 

Tuesday ......- Bacon, gravy, wheat 
bread, rice, coffee. 

Wednesday....| Steak, bread, gravy, rice, 
coffee. 

Thursday...-.- Bacon, bread, oatmeal, 
dried fruit, coffee. 

BTiGaiVienemess Beefsteak, gravy, bread, 

|! rice, cofiee, 

Saturday ...... Bacon, gravy, bread, oat- 
meal, coffee. 

Sunday .......- Beefsteak, gravy, bread, 
rice, coffee. 


Dinner. 


Bean soup, bacon, potatoes, 
corn bread. 

Rice soup, bacon, potatoes, 
beets, corn bread, peaches. 


Vegetable soup, bacon, pota- 
toes, hominy, corn bread, 
pickles, gingerbread. 

Potato soup, roast beef, tur- 
nips, hominy, corn bread. 

Vegetable soup, bacon, pota- 
toes, beans, bread. 

Bread soup, roast beef, tur- 


nips, beets, hominy, bread. 


Soup, bacon, potatoes, beans, 
bread, butter, pickles. 


Supper. 


Cold meat, bread, dried 
fruit, sirup, tea or milk. 

Beef, mush and molasses, 
gravy, bread, fruit, ap- 
ples, tea. 

Meat, bread, corn-starch, 
fruit, tea. 


Cold meat, bread, 
starch, fruit, milk. 

Meat, hotrolls, gravy, eorn- 
starch, fruit, apples, tea. 

Meat, gravy, bread, rice 
with fruit, tea. 

Cold meat, bread, corn- 
starch, gingerbread, 
dried fruit, milk, tea. 


corn- 


ee er 


THE CHILOCCO INDIAN SCHOOL. 


This school, George W. Scott, superintendent, was visited May 31 to 
June 3. It is situated about 6 miles from Arkansas City and 4 miles 
below the south line of Kansas, in the Indian Territory, on the famous 
Cherokee strip, so renowned for its fertility and beauty. The school 
was founded in 1883; the main buildig three and a half stories high, 
built of stone, costing $15,000, and the other buildings $8,000, not inelud- 


ing furnishings, ete. 


The iand area devoted to this school is 9,320 abres. 


Like several others, this school has suffered severely from being in 
the hands of persons who, though excellent, were not suited te its man- 


agement, 


I met two old residents in the neighborhood who expressed great 


satisfaction in the management of Mr. Scott. 


One said: 


Before Mr. Seott came here, the farming was conducted worse than poorly. Lan- 


guage fails to describe the miserable slackness. 

hand and broad plans, and shows tact and skill]. 
doing better, behaving better, are more courteous and orderly. 
came they roamed over the neighboring estates in idleness, 


fire to patehes of grass, etc. 
acter. 


The other said : 


Since Mr. Seott came there has been an entire change. 
excellently—far better than the average farms around us. 


Mr. Seott has taken hold with a firm 
Besides the farming, the pupils are 


Before Mr. Scott 
doing mischief, setting 


Under Mr. Scott everything has taken on a new char- 


Everything is managed 
This. is the first year I 
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have seen a good garden. There is an air of enterprise and order, and business is 
promptly done. Before, on Saturday, the boys were running all over tho country, 
but now they are in the field at work. Whenthe boys and girls go cut together there 
is always some employé with them. Mr. Scott is evidently at the head and has con- 
trol over the institution. 

These testimonials were purely voluntary and given with gladness. 

Fhis institution has the largest area under cultivation of any of our 
Indian schools. Two hundred and twenty-five acres are devoted to 
corn, 50 to wheat, $0 to oats, 15 to potatoes, 10 to millet, and 20 to 
garden. In June and July 150 acres were plowed for wheat next 
year. All this, besides several hundred acres which will be mowed for 
hay. a. 

The stock consists of 10 horses, 10 mules, 4 ponies, 1 colt, 71 cows (60 
giving milk), and 60 calves which are being raised. These with year- 
lings and steers make in the aggregate about 300 head of cattle. The 
fields of corn show careful cultivation. One Saturday, I saw 90 boys in 
the field. Besides farming there are tailoring, carpentering, and other 
industries. 

The school exercises, however, have not reached as high a grade as 
could be desired. So many things needed to be done to bring the school 
into a living condition, that attention had to be principally devoted to 
external matters. The girls, also, were largely preoccupied in making 
new garments so that they might be in a comfortable condition. There 
are some excellent scholars and the teachers work hard and are faithful ; 
but much of the teaching is not of the highest order. It is to be hoped 
that after the severe pressure of the first few months has passed the 
school work will be advaneed. I found the religious exercises not what 
could be desired, but arrangements have been made under which it is 
hoped they wil! be improved, the ministers and laymen of all denomi- 
nationsin Arkansas City having kindly volunteered to assist each Sab- 
bath afternoon. ' 

The barns are entirely inadequate, the stablesill-arranged, and the cribs 
for grain too small. Lumber should'be provided and separate shelter for 
part of the cattle erected. 

The chapel, which is also the principal school-room, needs paint and 
other improvements. The water-tanks should be elevated 10 feet. The - 
back wing or | of the building should be extended 30 feet at the full 
height and provision made for hose connection with the tank, for use in 
case of fire. Fire-escapes should be constructed. Much plastering 
needs to be repaired in the main building and in the houses of the em- 
ployés. Shelter for coal, to prevent it from slaking and thus losing its 
principal value, should be provided. Closets are needed for the cloth- 
ing of pupils and employés. Bridges constructed across the creek near 
the barn will save 4 miles of travel in hauling loads of hay and corn. 

The hospital, now in the main building, should be removed to a sepa- 
rate building. This would afford accommodations for fifty additional 
pupils and avoid the spreading of contagious diseases in the school. 

Half a dozen bath tubs for each sex should be placed in the L which I 
hope will soon be added to the main building. The present custom is 
for the matron to use laundry tubs and bathe fifty girls in an after- 
noon, and the disciplinarian superintends the bathing of one hundred 
boys by a similar slow process. Is not this an argument for bath-tubs? 

It should be added that the expense of erecting the |, I have recom- 
mended will not be very great because of an abundance of suitable 
stone, which can be obtained without cost about 2 miles away and 
hauled by the teams of the school. I hope the importance of this addi- 
tion will be appreciated, and that this school, with its remarkable sur- 
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roundings and magnificent possibilities, will be generously cherished by 
the Government until it becomes one of the very largest Indian schools. 


THE KAW INDIAN SCHOOL. 


This school at the subagency connected with the Osage Reserva- 
tion, about 25 miles southeast of Arkansas City, was visited June 4. I 
found here 41 pupils enrolled, 31 of whom are children of the Kaw In- 
dians. The pupils range from seven to sixteen years, only 5 above 
twelve years. As elsewhere, the older boys work in the fields a half 
day and all the pupils dosomething. The girls do housework, washing, 
ironing, sewing, cooking, mending the boys’ clothing and making part 
of it—shirts, etc. I found this school better supplied with undercloth- 
ing, dresses, bedding, etc., than any other I had visited; 72 surplus 
blankets, which had never been used, but were badly moth-eaten, were 
piled away by themselves. 

Thirty acres of corn and 25 acres of millet are under cultivation. 
There are 5 mules and 19 head of cattle connected with the school. 

The buildings are in such a deplorable condition and the need of re- 
pairs is so great and in so many places that I will not attempt to specify. 
The sanitary condition is very bad on account of defective drainage. 
I talked with the agent, Mr. Miles, about these things and prompt 
steps have been taken for extensive repairs and improvements in the 
premises. 

The food given to the children consists of meat three times a day, 
chiefly bacon, though beef in winter, with hominy, rice, beans, wheat- 
bread, milk, and coffee. The bread which I found at this institution 
was the worst I ever saw, looking more like decayed chestnut wood 
than anything else, and about as hard, and the pupils were the most 
unhealthy children, more than one-half affected with sore eyes. 

The tribe will not soon, if ever, recover from the bad consequences of 
allowing its young men, a few years ago, to go off for exhibition through 
the country. They were gone one season, and came back thoroughly 
diseased with syphilis which they spread through the tribe. The tribe 
has since run down more rapidly than before. In the year 1884 the 
number of births was 15 and of deaths 35; of the 15 born only 2 lived 
to be six weeks old. When the Kaw tribe came to this place from Coun- 
cil Grove, Kans., seventeen years ago, they numbered over 500; now 
they number 194, including half-bloods. Then they had 8 chiefs; now 
only 2. The tribe is largely pagan, with its medicine men, pagan 
dances, etc. 


OSAGE SCHOOLS. 


In this agency there are four schools, one supported by the Government 
and three contract schools. Two of the latter are Roman Catholic and 
the other is under the supervision of the Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety oh the Methodist Episcopal Church. I visited these schools June 

0 9. 

The Government school was founded in 1873. The buildings are large 
and commodious, but in a poor condition, not having been repaired for 
a long time. A comfortable hospital stands a little distance from the 
main edifice, and a very poor barn is in an out-of-the-way place. It 
would be impossible to describe at length the repairs and improvements 
needed. Major Miles, the agent, and I[ have talked over the matter at 
length, and extensive repairs are now in course of making. 
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The industrial department of this school does not amount to much, 
except among the girls, who are taught housekeeping and howto make 
and repair garments. . There are no shops for boys and little tillable 
land connected with the school. The very conservative character of the 
Osage Indians and their opposition to the instructing of their boys in 
industrial work make it difficult to do much in the department of out- 
door labor. In no other tribe of Indians do such strong prejudices 
exist.as among the wealthy Osages—the wealthiest people in the world, 
with an average of over $5,000 per capita to their credit on the books 
of the Government. 

Much to my surprise, I found the scholarship in this institution to be 
exceedingly poor, and but one or two of the teachers seemed to have 
anything more than moderate teaching ability. The scholars were un- 
accountably dull and our best efforts to make them talk, recite, or read 
seemed well-nigh unavailing. There was nothing cheering in the edi- 
fice, all the rooms being worn and dilapidated. It seems unaccountable 
that superintendents and agents should have allowed these buildings 
to fall into such a condition, but the late superintendent has had an 
unequal contest with obstacles beyond his control. 

The following programme of work will be of interest: 


A work-day programme in the Osage Boarding School. 


fusimOvb elle cact ene Mewes iene cots ieee oUeneee dence ccetee yates a.m .. 6.00 
PESTO ala Setters sete lolcats sine avasmic nina Saraene Seneeie nee vslateiad Se eae aptln aisles Caeteies do.... 7.00 
BOs apOlceasCh0OlSTOUNCS a7 wieder nme sarees 2s we scetieesecocncemese Geoa: teh Ol) 
SOMGOETOMADOL Reta. oem ate haa tele te be oe ten lfc) san cam ne ce tae d0seoe 2700 
TRC CES Me Sie ee cos cote isooas voce eeles cute tec coma coe camer e locus ome do....10.00 
DENOOMAN Ge YORE sae westecr eos ee eiwa es cic cc sine hee eect cclebeccenece ses do 10, 45 
PPHNILO TA arn R ae cis shale staid ates thst o oie ae wears Be ee Soe ae ee eiss wacleacnattes m....12, 00 
PEROOMPATICN A DOM a ras ala ce cic ecine ee weve bine soit cence asl eed em emeeeeieus m 1.30 
TROCOSS EM eeie sneer le ia ok aime Sele weno alte ans ae as ons ates bos ol Uacisoeeetene AO ss 240 
Schoowan iy Dain waemaosc cases Sole Soe ns oo ee Ow Sree oes soos sees does 3200 
HVECHOApONA CPUS, CLCA= Uno siscsece Se wb tein tecie sect tecsucotcecocsseeer do.... 4.00 
SUP Pelee oa esa = selects ae oe se eenesoresine adds See ertouew she oe dcteewew sane s do.... 5.00 
Marechinp-exercises, and eymnastics.4 cs... ce veeacsteesecccieers cose EO reso ONO 
Sumivalionbeerr teen cia nieh unieiouran cane tet cweue cect cee ecole ce cedme sess dows 7.00 
Olea MAN OMTOLIPOM. ae tate ® Sse eee See ae ete tae aE oe CON ha eeanei aes do.... 800 


In February last the Roman Catholic school located at this place, 
called the St. Louis Boarding School, was suddenly burned to the 
ground. Only the foundation remains. The pupils were absorbed in 
other schools. Steps have since been taken to rebuild the edifice at a 
point about a mile distant, beyond the creek. 

In the same village of Pawhuska is located a mission school under 
the supervision of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. Mrs. F.T. Gaddis is the superintendent. This 
school is in very inadequate buildings, but it is bright and cheerful 
within; the teachers are competent and the children are making rapid 
progress. The classes in reading, spelling, definitions, and geography 
particularly excelled. The school needs maps and more room. The 
religious element is prominent in this school, and a wholesome cleanli- 
ness accompanies godliness. Bi 

At a place called Hominy, 15 miles distant, but. within the Osage 
Reservation, is another contract boarding-school kept by the Sisters of 
St. John of the Roman Catholic church. It is located in a wild out-of- 
the-way place and numbers about 25 pupils. They are all in the pri- 
mary grade of studies. All the buildings wore the aspect of tidiness 
and the pupils seemed healthy, orderly, and industrious. 


* Half the pupils at work and half in school alternately. 
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THE PAWNEE INDUSTRIAL BOARDING SCHOOL 


was visited June 10 and 11. I found 84 pupils enrolled, 46 boys and 
38 oirls. The school has increased from 47 last September. Nearly all 
the Pawnee children of school age are said to be in some of the Govern- 
ment schools. This tribe of nearly 900 Indians is making quite rapid 
progress towards civilization and rapidly discarding the blanket. 

The industrial work of the boys is confined to farming, except the assist- 
ance rendered around the house. I found here 50 acres of the best corn 
Thad seen in my journey, 8 of oats, 6 of millet, and 10 of garden vegeta- 
bles. The school has 56 head, of cattle, but the cows are mostly very 
poor in quality. The boys work well. : 

The school has been embarrassed during the year, because the esti- 
mates and appropriations last year provided for only 60 pupils, but as 
the number increased to 84 they have been short of shoes, hats, bed- 
ding, and some articles of provisions. Only two bathing tubs exist, 
which is a great embarrassment. Asa singular circumstance, we found 
pins enough in the storehouse to last one hundred years, and flat-irons 
for a generation. Bed ticking, shawls, and blankets were also abun- 
dant. There are good hospital rooms, but they should be in a building 
separate from the main edifice. There has been little sickness during 
the year, and only three deaths. , 

The industrial work of the girls is confined to housework and sewing. 
I found here two very skillful teachers, particularly skillful in teaching 
a new language, for most of the pupils were fresh from the tepees. The 
pupils seem to easily learn to sing the gospel songs and to enjoy sing- 
ing them. 

There should be many repairs and considerable enlargements in the 
buildings. There is no room for an office. A superintendent with a 
family can not be made comfortable. The dormitories are not large 
enough, being so crowded that 39 girls sleep in 13 beds. The water 
tank and pipes need to be thoroughly repaired. This is a very urgent 
case and many repairs, almost all over the buildings, are needed. 

It is hoped that an enlargement will be effected this season. 


THE OTOH SCHOOL 


was visited June 11 and 12. It is located in a tribe fast advancing to a 

condition to receive lands in severalty. They are discarding “ the blan- 

ket” and polygamy is decreasing. The Otces are much healthier than 

the Pawnees; their children are brighter, with few cases of sore eyes, 

ats pneumonia and consumption are not as frequent as in some Indian 
ribes. 

The school has 48 pupils, 24 boys and 24 girls. There are enough 
children outside of the schoo) to justify the employment of another 
teacher. The boys are small, few being large enough for farm work, 
but 20 acres of corn have been planted and a liberal supply of other 
grains as well as vegetables. 

The superintendent, matron, teacher, and other employés are among 
the best. The teacher is particularly efficient, interesting, and inge- 
nious in her methods for conveying English to Indian minds. The 
school buildings are excellent, being nearly new. Little is needed but 
some concrete for walks and, possibly, a hospital, though there have 
been no sick children in the school for some time. There should be a 
large cistern for water, because the water used is unusually hard. On 
the whole, this school is in an interesting and flourishing condition, 


r 
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THE PONCA BOARDING SCHOOL. 


This school was visited June 12 and 13. The pupils are 41 boys and 
33 girls, and the children of the Ponca tribe are nearly all in Govern- 
ment schools. A considerable amount of industrial work is performed, 
50 acres of ground being under cultivation. The stock consists of 16 
head of cattle, 5 horses and mules, and 85 hogs. 

The school exercises under one of the teachers were very creditable, 
but the others very inferior. An Indian girl, educated at Mr. Moody’s 
school in Massachusetts, was the principal factor in the instruction of 
these Indian children, and her work deserves commendation. 

There was good order among the children in the school-rooms, but 
outside they seemed to slip easily away from the grasp of the superin- 
tendent and were allowed to roam too freely in the village. Some as- 
sociations among the Indian help were very unfavorable to good morals, 
and it was tolerated with the knowledge of the superintendent and the 
agent. Indeed, the morals of this agency are reprehensible. Sabbath 
services, conducted by a missionary, are generally disregarded by the 
whites, and reports of credible Witnesses say that gambling for money 
has been allowed. : 

Here, as in some other places, bath-tubs are utterly wanting and the 
pupils do not appear healthy. The flour was bad and the bread poor. 
Chapel exercises are conducted four evenings in a week, with Scripture 
readings, the Lord’s Prayer, and singing. ‘There is no hospital, but the 
superintendent reports that there has been no serious case of sickness 
during the year, though there is a great deal of hard coughing among 
the children. 

We found here a Ponca girl, fifteen years old, who has been bargained 
by her father for a pony to be the wife of one of the meanest Indians, 
fifty years of age. The girl is fighting against it, and dreads to leave 
the school buildings lest the bargain will be consummated by force. 
Five other girls in this schoo! of the same age are exposed to the same 
liability when they return to their homes for vacation. 

There should be an extension of the | of the brick building to afford 
assembly rooms for the young people and for bath-rooms. 

I found here stacks of school-books for which they have no use, too 
far advanced or out of date. The school force is not large enough. A 
school of over 80 pupils should have three teachers. 


THE ARAPAHO INDIAN SCHOOL. 


This school, located at Darlington, Ind. T., near Fort Reno, was visited 
June 19 and 20, just as the children were about to leave for the summer 
vacation, and one teacher had already gone home. It was, therefore, 
an unfavorable time to judge of the scholarship. We heard some recita- 
tions which, of course, were out of the usual order and made a general 
examination of the pupils, from which we formed the opinion that con- 
siderable good work had been done and fair progress made. But the 
school is of low rank. 

When we arrived at the school the pupils were widely scattered, being 
allowed to run at large in the village and to the Indian encampment just 
over the river. This is one of the evils in this school. The encamp- 
ment just referred to is of the most lazy, non-progressive band of the 
Arapahoes, and the Indians from the camp come into the schoo} build- 
ings whenever they please and often linger long. This constant inter. 
mingling of the pupils with these low-class Indians is » great drawback 
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upon their improvement. The school should be secluded by a high 
fence at such distance around as to afford a suitable play-ground for the 
pupils inside, and no persons from without should be allowed to enter, 
except at specified times. Until this is done the best improvement 
will be impossible. 

Moreover, every night the Indians in their encampment hold their 
strange orgies—dancing, yelling, piping horns, ete.—to a late hour, all 
within distinct hearing of the children in the school, and some of the large 
boys were allowed to be out until a late hour at night, in attendance 
upon these barbarous performances. Imperative orders should be issued 
forbidding the encampment of Indians within 3 or 4 miles of the school, 
and the pupils from freely visiting the village. 

The industrial part of the school has not been pushed very energeti- 
cally, only 25 acres having been under cultivation this year, though 
there are large opportunities. 

The school buildings, aside from the school rooms, are in a poor con- 
dition. Paint is needed within and without, for the buildings are 
wooden. Plastering should be repaired; new floors put in, and some 
enlargement of the main building, to afford place for bath-tubs, assem- 
bly room for the pupils, reading-rooms, etc. The house oceupied by the 
superintendent is in a shamefully dilapidated state, and is too small, 
containing only three rooms. The outclosets are a nuisance, notwith- 
standing repeated appeals, I was told, have been made to the agent, and 
also to the Department at Washington. I was informed that in 1887 
the subject of improvements, repairs, etc., was considered, the agent 
and carpenter, book in hand, examining andestimating. Nearly every 
inspector coming to the agency has had his attention called to it, but 
nothing has been done. It has now become avery urgent mattér if we 
would civilize the young Indians, and even if we would preserve the 
buildings. 

I found the Arapahoes slowly advancing towards civilization. About 
one-half of the adults wear citizen’s clothes and many others are in 
half-citizen’s dress. Some are industrious, as large cultivated fields 
and comfortable houses testify. Few of them now roam and polygamy 
is declining. 

THE MENNONITE INDIAN BOARDING-SCHOOL, 


located half a mile away from the Government school, was also visited. 
Itis under the superintendence of a most estimable gentleman, Mr. 
Henry ht. Voth, who is also superintendent of another Mennonite In- 
dian School at the cantonment, 60 miles away. In each of these schools 
there are 50 pupils, but at the cantonment a new edifice is being built 
for the accommodation of 75 pupils. The school in Darlington is situ- 
ated upon a tract of rich, well-cultivated ground abounding in a nice 
variety of fruit-trees, which have already come to bearing. 

The instruction gives at this school is excellent and thorough, and by 
faithful Christian teachers. The children are not allowed to roam over 
the fields or visit the village without permission. 


THE CHEYENNE BOARDING-SCHOOL, 


three miles from Darlington, was visited June 21. It is delightfully 
situated on high, healthy ground commanding a vast prospect, with the 
famous ‘ Caddo Spring” near by, sending forth a copious stream of 
water, the coolest and purest probably in a radius of several hundred 
miles. Formerly, this was a large school with 120 pupils, but it has 
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been neglected and ill managed. The last superintendent disappeared 
in the Oklahoma craze, in April, and the school was left for a month in 
the care of the industrial teacher, already burdened with numerous 
duties. The pupils had dwindled to 35 when Mr. L. D. Davis, the pres- 
ent superintendent, came. He raised the number to 70 ina month and 
proved himself the right man in the right place. 

The school was about ready to dismiss for the summer vacation but 
we heard several recitations, reading exercises, etc., which were very satis- 
factory, Showing good work by the teachers. I liked the appearance 
of these Cheyenne pupils. They are bright, acute, and chaste. I am 
satisfied that among this tribe there is great encouragement to put 
forth large outlays and efforts. 

The buildings are sadly in need of extensive repairs. The plastering 
is off in large places all over the house. Doors, floors, window-sills, and 
piazzas need repairing. There are only two bath-tubs. Girls are with- 
out night-dresses. Better ginghams should be sent; those sent look 
shabby after washing and do not wear well. Mr. Davis has estimated 
for many needed things which ought to be granted. 

The Cheyenne and Arapaho schools deserve larger attention from 
the Government. These two tribes comprise 3,300 Indians, of whom 
900 are school population. The two Government schools should be filled 
to their capacity, and then 125 can be allowed in the Mennonite schools, 
and a liberal supply can be sent to the large industrial schools outside 
of the Territory. 


THE GENOA (NEBRASKA) INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 


W.B. Backus, superintendent, was visited July 1 to 3. The school 
had entered upon its summer vacation though most of the pupils were 
on the ground, as is the case in most of the large industrial schools. 
They were called together and some school exercises were held, though 
at a great disadvantage. We heard some very good reading, and the 
responses to questions put by myself in arithmetic, geography, etc., 
were such as indicated good study and progress. 

Mr. Backus came to the superintendency April 1, 1889, after the dis- 
covery of the financial irregularities of his predecessor. These things 
demoralized the school, depriving the pupils of their small earnings 
and producing such discontent and resentment that the officers with 
great difficulty controlled it. The pupils were especially reluctant to 
work and were also unfitted for study. Probably not 50 boys and none 
of the girls had received any compensation for their labors for over a 
year. Itavas difficult to keep them from running away. Nevertheless, 
by great exertion ard tact, the girls were kept at their posts sewing 
and performing the housework, and the boys, under the lead of the 
farmer, planted and cultivated 120 acres of corn, 35 of oats, 20 of mil- 
let, 15 of potatoes, and a large patch of garden. 

This is a large school with 175 pupils—103 boys and 72 girls. ; 

As a whole, the Genoa school has one of the best collections of build- 
ings in the Indian school service. The shops for tailoring, shoe-making, 
carpentering, painting, etc., are excellent and well arran ged. Good 
work ig done in them. ‘he school-rooms are also good and in fair con- 
dition, likewise the dinin g-hall and the girls’ dormitory. The boys’ 
dormitory is altogether too small. The boys’ ‘‘ assembly room,” as it is 
called, where they gather, is a small, cramped place, not half large 
enough. This is under their small dormitory. Both difficulties can be 
removed by putting on an addition to that wing, about 40 fect, directly 
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in the rear, or until it reaches the dining hall. The physician reports 
that the atmosphere of the boys’ dormitory is stifling, because so small 
for the number necessarily lodging in it. This addition would afford a 
place for a suitable assembly room in the basement, and also a good 
reading-room, so much needed. A drain-pipe for sewerage is a great 
necessity. 

A school of this size also needs a disciplinarian. 

This school, with Haskell Institute, and Chillocco, and possibly one 
more now building at Pierre, Dak., ought to be the great industrial 
schools between the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains. Its build- 
ings, with some enlargment, and its location both favor it. It should 
be wisely and liberally provided for. : 


THE WINNEBAGO SCHOOL 


was reached July 5, but it had been dismissed for the summer vacation. 
It was not in vain that I had come, nevertheless; for I had extended 
interviews with the superintendent, matron, teachers, and other em- 
ployés, and examined the buildings and the general situation. The 
school has averaged the last season 75 pupils; full enrollment, 87. 
This is one of the most difficult schools to manage because of the lying, 
thieving, and unchaste propensities of this tribe, and they have hitherto 
been allowed free access to the school buildings, while the pupils have 
also been allowed to go home almost every week. Ihave recommended 
that a high fence be put around the school building with barbed wire 
protection, and that pupils be not allowed to visit their homes oftener 
than once in eight weeks. 

The buildings are in good condition, but I have advised that provis- 
ion be made for bath-tubs. The weil needs to be dug deeper, so as to 
obtain a larger supply of water. A strong wind will pump it dry in 
twenty minutes. We found at this school some strange assortments of 
clothing, cloth, ete. There are overcoats of the size 42, which of course 
no boy can wear. A large quantity of Fifth Readers is piled up which 
are not used in any Indian school, while Primers and First Readers are 
lacking. The supply of ginghams and calicoes was short. 

About 50 acres are under cultivation. The stock of cows, hogs, and 
horses is too small. 

Among the tribe the allotment of lands in severalty is in its inceptive 
stage, and there are good indications that with a firm hand on the part 
of the agent it will prove a success in due time. — 


THE OMAHA INDIAN BOARDING-SCHOOL y 


was visited July 9, but the pupils were absent on their vacation. The 
superintendent, matron, and industrial teacher were present, and the 
agent of the reservation, Colonel Warner, who aided me in examining 
the situation. The building was one of the cleanest I have found. The 
hard-pine floors which Colonel Warner had put into this building, and 
also in the Winnebago school building, are wearing splendidly and look- 
ing well. I found here, as in many other places, the need of bath-tubs 
and aren nity the Commissioner to order their introduction. There 
is much trouble here, as at Winnebago, from the i 

boys. There is no hospital. : ee eae HENCE wee 

The recitation building is one-fourth of a mile from in edi 

It should be moved down to a near point. The Sitamin ty meee te ee 
reconstructed. Plank or cement walks should be laid. More farming 
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should be done. Twenty-six acres is too little for a school of 86 pupils. 
Another pair of horses will, however, be necessary. The work can not 
be done with the poor team now there. The school should be secluded 
by a high fence, and pupils not allowed to go home so often. 


THE OMAHA PRESBYTERIAN MISSION SCHOOL 


also received a visit from me. It is located in a very wild and ro- 
mantic but pleasant region, under the high bluffs of the west bank of 
the Missouri, in a dense thicket, back from the shore, where it was 
founded as a mission school in 1856. For eight years Mrs. Wade has 
been its superintendent, aided by several very capable and estimable 
ladies. The pupils have averaged 45, and good work has been done. 


IN GENERAL. 


In reviewing the schools which I have visited, several things impress 
me. 

1. In 12 of the 20 schools I was unable to find traces of any visit 
by a general superintendent. The local superintendents and teachers 
have toiled on at their distant outposts, patiently and for the most part 
faithfully, without direct contact and sympathy with the office at 
Washington, except by correspondence and occasional visits from Gov- 
ernment inspectors at the agencies. The condition and needs of the 
buildings, the uncomfortable quarters ofttimes, of teachers and pupils 
and many other things of vital interest, have been imperfectly known, 
and could, therefore, be little appreciated at Washington. It should 
not be forgotten that teachers, like other people, appreciate friendly 
notice, kindly suggestions and sympathy. It is a wonder that in such 
cold, isolated circumstances they have done so well. The Government 
should bring these schools nearer to its heart by frequent personal-con- 
tact. 

2. The reservation schools have impressed me as the most impor- 
tant. If this seems to any one a strong statement, let it be considered 
that this class of schools, as a whole, contain the great majority of our 
Indian pupils; that hitherto a large portion have never gone to any 
other school; that the difficulties growing out of such close contact 
with their homes, seriously embarrass the teachers; that in these 
schools the first lessons in English are taught, a process necessarily 
slow, requiring great patience and ingenuity on the part of the teacher. 

3. The teachers sent to the reservation schools should. be persons of 
originality, ingenuity, and fertility of thought, acquainted with the, 
latest and best methods of our normal schools, familiar with object 
lessons and kindergarten teaching. In too many cases teachers in 
these schools have been utterly destitute of these characteristics, and 
by dull, unsympathetic, and unsuggestive methods, have tried to inject 
English ideas into young Indian minds. The blank, stolid faces of the 
pupils show that no impression is made. The very highest talent is 
necessary in this work. Only those who have good knowiedge and ex- 
perience in the best primary methods should undertake it. To teach 
white children is far easier, for the Indian child knows not our language. 
But the usefulness of a teacher of young Indians depends more upon 
native qualities and personal character than upon literary attainments. 
Too often political and sectarian affiliations have determined the selec- 
tion of these teachers. 
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4. To scale down the wages of the reservation teachers, therefore, 
is unwise, for the more these schools are raised in quality the greater 
will be the supply of pupils to the large industrial schools. The great 
uplift must be in these primary schools, The services of teachers in 
Indian schools are more laborious than in most other schools, and de- 
mand greater personal sacrifices as well as greater devotion and abil- 
ity. The best teachers can not be obtained if the compensation runs low. 

5. Lhave noticed in most of the reservation schools, and also in some 
of the larger training schools, a want of suitable assembly rooms ip 
which the pupils can gather, something similar to the sitting-room in 
ourhomes. It will not answer to drive them tothe dormitories. In some 
of the institutions there is almost no provision of this kind; in others 
itis very meager, Sometimes it is underground, with only a few hard 
benches, no curtains at the windows, with neither books nor papers, 
with no pictures on the walls, and so small and crowded that the little 
boys and girls are often trampled and ill-used by the larger. 1t is im- 
possible to describe the pitiable condition of these rooms in which the 
enlightened people of the United States, who are unacquainted with the 
facts, presume that a higher civilization is being promoted. It will be 
of little use for boys and girls to learn to read, unless at the same time 
they acquire the habit and love of reading. How essential are these ta 
that intelligence and eulture without which they can never become 
leaders of their people. A constant supply of suitable reading matter 
alone can keep the pupils from deteriorating. 

How would this work of improvement be facilitated, if iarger rooms 
could be provided, neatly painted, furnished with tables, settees, books 
and papers, and the walls adorned with pictures! Congress might 
have to appropriate a little more money, but would not the aroused sen- 
timent of the nation on the Indian question sustain the Congress vot- 
ing it rather than the Congress denying it? 

6. I desire to emphasize a matter already referred toin preceding 
pages, the importance of more fully secluding the schools on the reser- 
vations from the visits and influence of the neighboring Indians. It is 
well known that many of our best educational institutions in the States 
are secluded from the intrusions of the ontside publie by fences, gates, 
and stringent regulations. How much more needful when we are at- 
tempting to divest the young Indian of the uncivilized ideas and habits 
of his tribe. The pupils should be allowed to visit their homes less 
frequently and to receive calls from friends only at stated times, and 
should never be left to run around the agency village. These are seri- 
ous evils in many places, counteracting in a great degree all efforts for 
good. 

_ 4%. What becomes of the Indian pupils who graduate from the schools 
and return to the reservations? This question is variously answered. 
From the Lincoin Institute in Philadelphia we have the reply: 

In general they are conducting themselves well, either working at home or for 
other people. The great difficulty is to find suitable work on the reservation. 


Mr, Hamilton Wright Mabie, in the July Century, said: 


The resulis at Hampton and Carlisle have settled the question of the capacity of 
the Indian for education. During the last decade Hampton alono has trained with 
more or less thoroughness more than three hundred students who have been under 
its culture {vom a few months to five or six years. he record of these students has 
been carefully preserved, and that record shows that the great majority, in the face 
of almost insurmountable obstacles, are exercising a wide and beneficent influence 
on the communities through which they are scattered, and are doing faithfully and 
successfully the work of pioneers in the civilization of their people. As teachers, 
clerks, farmers, interpreters, scouts, and cattle-raisers they havo attained, all things 
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peered an average success quite as high as that which would have attended the 
abors of an equal number of whites. The record of Carlisle’s school would undoubt- 
edly make as favorable a showing as the record of Hampton. 


To the foregoing I might add individual instances of high, strong 
character coming under my own observation. Nevertheless, I must say 
that I have seen many painful cases of returned students who have 
lapsed into the gross conditions of the old-time Indian life. The impor- 
tance of providing against this has impressed many minds familiar with 
the circumstances. What can be done is the question. One plan is to 
extend the period of education from five to ten years, according to the 
age of the pupil. This will doubtless meet many cases, but a more rad- 
ical and important step is for Government to effect certain changes 
among the Indians which will guard and strengthen the pupils when 
they return to their homes. This is a matter deserving study. It is 
hoped that the severalty allotment plan will help, and that this plan 
will be carried out among numerons tribes already well prepared for it. 
But other measures will be needed. 

Iam justified in dwelling upon this topic at greater length, because 
by the act of March 2, 1889, referring to this office, it is incumbent upon 
me to report in regard to the ‘“‘means for the most effective advance- 
ment of the (Indian) pupils towards civilization and self-support.” 

The falling away of the graduate pupils, so often referred to by those 
who discredit and oppose the efforts for the education of Indian youth, 
is not the fault of the schools but the condition of the agencies and 
reservations. It could hardly be expected that tender youth, going 
back to their wilderness homes after a short time in school, would be 
able to withstand the immense downward gravitation felt everywhere 
around them, especially as it is difficult for them to find the opportu- 
nity to earn means for maintaining the customs of civilized life. Ifthe 
adult Indian is proverbially lacking in individuality and self-reliance, 
how much more the young Indian. Many Indian agents have rendered 
little aid to thereturned pupils. Thesourceof the difficulty is wider than 
heretofore intimated and the remedy must be deep, broad, and mani- 
fold. Willittake time? Yes, indeed; but how much will depend upon 
what wedotohelp. Should we not shape measures towards that end 
and introduce them into the reservations ? 

The return of the educated youth to “the blanket” and other usages 
of old-time Indian life, after the Government, by education, has elevated 
them to the intelligence and customs of civilized life, should be stopped, 
if necessary, by stringent measures. To do this would be in the line of 
self-respect and self-maintenance on the part of the Government. How 
can the case be met? Generally the reason these pupils return to “the 
blanket” is that they are persecuted by their parents and friends. 
Take an individual case coming to our knowledge: Two young girls re- 
turned from Carlisle were found in a large “ tepee,” in an apartment by 
themselves, cooking their food by themselves, and eating separately 
from the rest of the family, discarded and ridiculed day after day. The 
girls were standing their ground well, but how long could they endure 
it, in their dependent condition? And what agony must they have sut- 
fered through that painful experience? In order to break up such do- 
ings let the Government $roclaim that any pupils returning from school 
and re-adopting blanket life shall be deprived of their annuities. The 
parents would appreciate that, course ; and if this is not enough, let the 
whole family be deprived of the annuities. .This would put an end to 
the whole blanket life in a short time—an immense step towards civil- 


ization. 
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While the foregoing statements are all true and of urgent impor- 
tance, nevertheless, I would not leave the impression that a large pro- 
portion of the returned students have lapsed from the high character 
in which they have been trained. By no means. As I have gone 
through a large number of reservations I have found every where 
splendid examples of cultivated Indian youth, running well the race of 
life, and reflecting great credit upon the schools where they have been 
educated. al 

Another retrograding step in the case of returning pupils is polyga- 
mous life, under which the girls are traded for ponies into a plural mar- 
ital condition. An eye witness related to us the wedding of a returned 
studentto two girls of twelveand fourteen years respectively, on the same 
day. Often these girls are traded into plural marital relations with old 
men. What comes ofall the Government has done forsuch girls? Doubt- 
less some residuum of the good education will sometimes remain and be 
carried into the life of the tribe in the next generation, but how often will 
the lapse be toa lower depth—a revulsion to a worse state. I have repeat- 
edly made this inquiry of some of the better agents on the reservations. 
One of them, a man of large experience and honorable record as an In- 
dian agent, said: “ Let the President of the United States issue a proc- 
lamation against any more plural marriages among the Indians. Icould 
enforce it.” “‘How?” Lasked. He replied: “‘ By withholding the an- 
nuities from those who violated the law. They would at once submit.” 
Other Indian agents have indorsed this view. This provision could be 
soon supplemented by a requirement that marriages should be legally 
solemnized and recorded. These important steps would be other long 
strides towards civilization. - 

The breaking up of the more offensive features of the tribal relation 
is destined to follow the severalty allotments, and with that also must 
come, in time, habits of industry, individuality, and self-reliance, all of 
which will be conserving forces to strengthen the Indian youth upon 
whom the Government confers culture. 

One thing is conclusively settled, that the brief period of three years 
at a government training school is not enough to establish a young In- 
dian in a new type of character, and prepare him to return and with- 
stand the downward gravitation of the old reservation life. The sup- 
position is absurd. The period must be extended to five, eight, or ten 
years, and it should be coupled with a more extensive “outing” system, 
by which the advanced pupils may be distributed, under a wise super- 
vision, among respectable white families in the older States. The edu- 
cation of the Indian should go on side by side with that of the whites 
if we are going to make these youth strong to stand in the new regimen 
and to act with us politically and socially on the same conditions, The 
boarding school is an excellent preparation for the “outing” system. 
Intelligent Indian workers are maturing plans for distributing many 
Indian youth in the older States. They are to be placed in good homes 
where they will earn wages, be advanced in culture, and become estab- 
lished in character, under a system of constant, wise, and helpful super- 
vision. This great desideratum will help to solve a pressing inquiry. 

(8) Especially must the agencies be improved; for if we would have 
respectable schools and keep our graduat® pupils respectable and 
strongly established, we must make for them respectable agency homes. 

I take no exception to the agency system, nor to good agents, but in 
numerous instances bad agents have used their power to the detriment 
of the schools, interposing directly between the superintendent and the 
teachers and other employés, in matters pertaining solely to school exer- 
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cises and discipline. It will be perceived that no school in which the offi- 
cials are so hampered can succeed. The power of the agent thus to do 
should be limited, and great care should be taken in the selection of 
agents. Larger salaries would help to get better agents. 

Ever since this work of Indian education and civilization began the 
Indian agent has been an object of criticism. Holding a position of 
great importance in the reservation, with large power and ample 
opportunities for useful and beneficent influence, nevertheless it must 
be confessed that sometimes the Indian agent has stood stoutly in the 
way of real improvement, proving himself a deteriorating factor. The 
cases are not rare in which the agent has been a thorn in the side of 
the superintendent of the school and the missionary, rendering their 
efforts nugatory. 

Let me picture a typical but not a personal case. A new agent ar- 
rives at the agency. Very soon he shows a dislike for the superintend- 
ent of the school, for the matron and some of the teachers.. He leaves 
no stone unturned to make their positions uncomfortable. An earnest, 
faithful, Christian young lady teacher is vilified and crowded out, to 
make room for a favorite who has no fitness for teaching or desire to 
benefit the pupils, but who can occupy the place and draw the salary. 
Other employés are removed to make place for persons of the agent’s 
liking. Gradually the influence of the superintendent is crippled, and 
he finds himself presiding over an insubordinate corps of employés and 
the insubordination countenanced by theagent. After atime an indus- 
trial teacher is appointed who is dissolute, profane, and drunken. Sus- 
taining close relations with the boys in their work, he inoculates them 
with his evil virus. Every day they hear the most horrid oaths. The 
superintendent interposes for the protection of the boys, but finds 
himself the victim of a conspiracy to involve him in insurmountable 
difficulties by the foulest means, as a pretext for his dismissal. He 
has the love and respect of the pupils, but must be driven out that the 
agent may put at the head of the school one who will be his tool. The 
faithful superintendent steps aside, and the advent of his successor 
ushers in more immoral practices, for the corrupt regimen is now fully 
in the ascendency. Baseness becomes current where the forces of the 
best civilization ought to have their radiating center. 

Why should I specify? We knowtoo well. A few good people pro- | 
test and make themselves heard at Washington, but draw direful venge- 
ance from the agency. They ask for a better agent, but the old one 
has friends of large influence at headquarters, and he is not easily 
dislodged. The Department finds it hard to discriminate between the 
conflicting stories, and the old agent retains his place, 

An intelligent, refined, Christian woman, on one of these remote sta- 
tions, in a letter under my eye while Iwrite, says: 


Is there no way by which upright, pure, true and moral men can be secured to rep- 
resent the Government among the Indians? Must this ignorant, degraded people be 
debauched by those who should be their leaders and helpers? To say nothing of 
Christianity, can we not have men who are decent and upright? Even the Indians 
sometimes say they do not wish to send their children to dwell amid such influences— 
a dreadful accusation for heathen people to make against agencies and schools planted 
for their elevation. 


This sketch is mildly drawn. Such have been too often the condi- 
tions amid which the Indian schools have dwelt. I have introduced 
this topic in the interest of the great reform which I believe the admin- 
istration is seeking to produce, and which is of prime importance to the 
success of the Indian school system, and the true elevation and civili- 
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zation of the red men. The agencies should be centers of refining in- 
fluences, and therefore the agent should be a man of high character. 


= * * # * * # 


10. While the industrial part of Indian education is exceedingly well 
carried on in some of the schools, there are others in which it receives 
too little attention. Especially should the farming be more extensive. 
The ample acres should be made to yield larger incomes. The stock 
should be increased, made more productive, and the boys trained to care 
for it. They should also be trained more thoroughly in gardening, and 
taught to raise a larger variety of vegetables. This would be espe- 
cially civilizing, for the wild Indian does none of these things. It would 
also be good husbandry, good economy, and promotive of health. Not 
the least good would be the formation of habits of industry. Instruc- 
tion in the ways and manners of civilized life and in the industrial 
arts is more important than mere literary proficiency. This line of 
instruction ought to be increased. The industries of an agricultural 
people, with good manners and morals, should rank highest of all in the 
curricalum of Indian schools. 

11. The irregular and sometimes objectionable methods practiced in 
obtaining pupils for the large industrial schools has been a topic of fre- 
quent criticism. In the eagerness of the agents of these schools to fill 
up their quota, returned pupils who have spent five or more years at 
some industrial school are sometimes gathered into another school of 
the same kind Some indolent young Indians are only too glad to be 
supported a longer time by the Government. It is often the case that 
very young children whose proper place is in a reservaticn school are 
gathered into an industrial school. Coming go early in life, they are 
still too young when their five years have expired to go back to their 
uncivilized homes and withstand the unheloful influences which will 
there surround them. Had they passed through the primary course in 
the reservation school aud gone from there to the industrial school, they 
would have reached greater maturity before going out into the battle 
of life. Such young children also are not able to reap the advantages 
of industrial training. Moreover, in the eager haste to swell the number 
of recruits, feeble and diseased children are often gathered in, only to 
be returned soon to their homes at Government expense, or to die in 
the hospital after a lingering sickness. 

How can these evils be remedied and the work of securing the an- 
nual supply of pupils be systematized? In pursuit of information on 
this point, my predecessor issued a circular to the superintendents of 
schools and to the agents on reservations that he might obtain the 
necessary data from which to prepare a system of regulations for the 
better control of this practice. His circular was issued November 21, 
1888. Mr. Albro’s official services ended before he had completed this 
work. It is said that he received about eighty returns. I have en- 
deavored to avail myself of them and ascertain what light they would 
throw upon the subject, but after the most exhaustive search in the 
office they could not be found. The inquiry is still unanswered. 

12. One of the urgent duties of the present is to ascertain what por- 
tion of the Indian youth are not yet supplied with the means of educa- 
tion and where they are located. Probably about one-third of the forty 
thousand Indian school population are now enrolled in school. Buta 
new kind of life is fast coming in upon the Indian race. In this new 
environment they can not live as their fathers did, nor be like their 
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fathers in power to sustain themselves and maintain an independent 
existence. They can not even be the equal of their fathers in char- 
acter or happiness unless educated, for the coming situation is to be 
different. It is morally certain that without education, moral and 
industrial culture, they will be more degraded and brutal, the most 
odious of vagabonds and beg ggars, augmenting an already ‘large class 
of dependent and offending populace. There is no time to lose in this 
work. Where are the needy areas of Indian youth not yet gathered 
into our schools? It is hoped we will soon have a census of the Indian 
population sufficiently correct to enable us to intelligently analyze the 
situation. 

These destitute localities should be visited at once and discriminat- 
ingly inspected. In the most urgent and promising, foundations should 
be laid for school provision. This is the more urgent, because the worst 
elements of our civilization are rapidly reaching these people and 
their environments are fast changing. The better elements of our 
life, therefore, should also be brought in to lift them up, to strengthen 
them, and enable them to withstand the destructive forces they are 
called to encounter, and to run well the race of life. 

Is it said “The Indian race is rapidly wasting away?” Yes; but a 
‘Jarge residuum in the tribes which have already disappeared in their 
organic forms has entered into our existing populations; and a very 
considerable element in our present Indian population, much of it 
probably in fractional bloods, and not a little also in pure bloods, if 
well fostered, will yet be absorbed into our national life. It must be 
so. The Indian has long been a part of our past life, and has had his 
representatives in high positions, from the United States Senate down 
to the lower legislative bodies, and in educational, editorial, and eccle- 
siastical affairs. Nor liave his representatives been disparaged when 
they have possessed only a fraction of his noble blood. So also the 
Indian must be a part of our national future—one of the many incre- 
ments making us what we are yet to be. 

It is, therefore, a practical question,—In what condition shall the 
Indian be absorbed into our life; diseased, degraded, and debauched, 
or elevated, enlightened, and ennobled ; hateful or helpfal ; faithless 
and frail or fall of faith and fortitude; a pauper, a vagabond, a crim- 
inal, or an intelligent, industrious, and loyal citizen? The answer will 
depend upon the manner in which the Government pushes forward its 
educational and other civilizing work among our Indian poptlate 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Yours, etc., 
DANIEL DORCHESTER, 
Superintendent Indian Schools. 
Hon. THomas J. MoRGAN, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
Washington, September 16, 1889. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the business 
of this office for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889: 


Applications for patents received ...-....---.------ ---eee cee n ee cece ee enenne 36, 740 
Applications for design patents received...-..-...-------- avec uae ner aioemeare 808 
Applications for reissue patents received ......----------. ------ -----+ +--+ 101 
Applications for resigtration of trade-marks received ..--..------+----+----- 1, 281 
Applications for registration of labels received .....--.-------5 +--+ +----+er-- 772 
Caveats TeGOlVed  sacscc eric ma emcee seen es cies ehome ale ann lone enema g nena aeeeae 2, 345 

Miotalles <2etscc.ceoeee tans van Scene on ciab se vps mae eueMtee quisacetntiaats ste me 42, 047 
Number of patents granted, including reissues and designs .....----.--.---- 21,518 
Number of trade-marks, resistered . 2 = oo ccsanns nap ere oo 22 eee ree see o8 pe= eas Fa UL 
Number'of labels registered 225... 22. ene acaess coweee a= ee eee on ae era 312 

EL Ota Se. in wines stialiweies y= ek Ba vinta oni = em ae a= mainte a vince rine se geen 22, 941 
Number of patents withheld for non-payment of final fees ...-......-..----. 2, 858 
Number ofspatentsexpired’ cc 4a. sce nse ae ale ane aap cece e otin orem pstelsepieare tae 11, 920 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


moecelptetrom allisOurces shcase soe Sees lcci ales erioce econ seem ae $1, 186, 557 .22 
Expenditures (including printing and binding, stationery, and contin- 

SOMO NENSES air a 4a8 tanpls ai-sf ae lee cicapiete siete atime > cris rae se = ea ria 999, 697. 24 

Surplus...... SR ARORA ee eet cine tsien este aaa seen ciate seentne Maan 186, 859. 98 


BALANCE IN THE TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES ON ACCOUNT OF THE PATENT FUND, 


June 30,1888. 22 te ee ee cia ME She Seog late ah bina deo ene See eaten ae $3, 337, 666. 65 
SURES 205 1SS0 . eet akon ce cttaycand cee oa olen noise Se etenccmate ey a ys 186, 859. 98 


MORAL ara OER TAAS ELSA) olds Ah IRD VODA emer 3, 524, 526. 63 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


Date Receipts. Expenditures, 
OHM SON LESS: o's Soletwiane dere es re awa nas be eas cee oeenah cer aee ae $1, 074, 974. 35 $970, 277. 58 
Memo COU SSO2.2 = team ca cae tabi sacs sind tance we viocamnelescennceeecte 1, 206, 167. 80 991, 829. 41 
OSDENG GUNS CRG Cer Se eases me ae Sr I CE RE one OA SOCEM EH SEI So ACEIRSCEa Toes 1, 150, 046. 05 981, 644, 09 
DUNES G0 BRB ati gaa kee aoe Melek onl eau eros atncce ule Gaulwecione tone 1, 122, 994. 83 953, 730. 14 
Pian O0, 1 SRV Na. aoelsan chy coe aren MEE eR MEER OEE meee cere re eS eee 1, 186, 557. 22 999, 697. 24 


INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, INCLUDING REISSUES, DE- 
SIGNS, TRADE-MARKS, AND LABELS. 


Evi SUC Hee ee GEMM Oe AO Le Be Wb MEP GE yu: 35, 688 
BMMOVS LOCO ne taser ias {ous Sab gas ccooe See oes oa OE ee oe e ee eee 38, 678 
Dem POO IGE MMMM e ols. conn sous cchca eens RIRGA GON cg ek 38, 408 
Sie Ce NONE Se oo san ous oase\ dee eeeee, ees e d e 37, 769 
SUR ics.) aaah i i ramp NEES Gir! Ape i 39, 702 
NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS AWAITING ACTION ON THE PART OF THE OFFICE. 
Joly l, ASOs weer es Geek eee ley A) = ei ee ee 5, 786 
July", 1886, eWay cscs eto) ye Rebeca nee a 6, 72 
July hy18e7 Oe eM yk Be ao ie ee 7, 601 
July 1, 1888. ..2 psa ee ws desc er Meee Sedo en doen Sone: ee 7, 227 
Tully 1,1880., .dies Pgpeetes oa Sk OE Os Bae Vea care ae ee a 7,073 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that the total number of applica- 
tions received, including designs, reissues, etc., was 42,047; that the 
number of patents granted was 22,941; that the total receipts were 
$1,186,557,22; that the total expenditures were $999,697.24, leaving a 
surplus of $186,859.98 to be turned into the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the patent fund; and making a total balance in 
the Treasury on account of the patent fund of $3,524,526.63. 


* * * *% * * & 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE YELLOW- 
STONE NATIONAL PARK. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, 
Mammoth Hot Springs, Wyo., June 1, 1889. 


Sir: Having been relieved from duty, with my command, in this Na-’ 
tional Park, I have the honor to submit for your information this report 
of the operations of the office of the Superintendent of the Yellowstone 
National Park for the period from August 15, 1888, to the present date, 

During the season of travel to the Park, which closed October 31, 
1888, probably a larger number of people visited the Park than in any 
previous year. By a careful estimate from the various hotel-registers, 
and registers of camping parties, kept at this place and the Lower Gey- 
ser Basin, the number was placed at about six thousand. 

No disorder of any magnitude occurred during the season, and no 
complaints of extortion or of unfair treatment, except such as were in- 
cident to the crowded condition of the hotels and the insufficient ac- 
commodations which they afforded, were received. 

On the 19th of August, 1888, a man was arrested by one of my scout- 
ing parties near the southern border of the Park, having in his posses- 
sion the outfit of a hunter and trapper, and to all appearances engaged 
in trapping beaver. He was brought to this place, and upon examination 
gave his name as Andrew 8. Page, but was identified as a person who 
was arrested in June, 1887, under suspicious circumstances near the 
Upper Geyser Basin, and who then gave his name as John Andrews. 
He at that time made his escape from his captors, leaving his outfit in 
their possession. He finally admitted that he was the same person. 
He was then told that if he would produce any evidence of his honesty 
of purpose, or would find anybody who would vouch for his future good 
behavior, his property would be restored to him. This he*stated he 
would do, and was permitted to take one of his horses to go in search 
of the required evidence. He has not since been heard of, and the 
property which was taken from him still remains in custody at this 

lace. 
P September 11, 1888, one William Moore, an employé of the Yellow- 
stone Park Association, was expelled from the Park for repeated acts 
of drunkenness and disorder. 

On the 12th of September, 1888, Thomas Garfield was arrested by 
a scouting party from my command, on Willow Creek, within the Park, 
in the act of trapping beaver. He had in his possession several green 
beaver-skins and the freshly-killed carcass of a beaver. He was ex- 
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pelled from the Park and his outfit held subject to the orders of your 
Department. ‘ 

A report of this case was made to the Department September 13, 
1888, and instructions asked concerning the disposition of the property 
seized, to which no reply has been received. This man at the time of 
his expulsion made threats that he would get even with the Park. It 
was subsequently ascertained that he came back into the Park during 
the night of the 14th, and efforts were made to apprehend him, but with- 
out success. . 

On the 17th of the same month the non-commissioned officer of my 
command, in charge of a detachment stationed at the Norris Geyser 
Basin, discovered a fire in thick timber about 4 miles from Norris in 
the direction of Mount Holmes. He, with his detachment, started at 
ence for the scene of the fire, and by hard work succeeded in extinguish- 
ing it. He found near the place at which the fire was started the tracks 
of a man, which, from the character of the imprint, was believed to be 
Garfield. This belief was confirmed by the arrest of Garfield on the 
trail leading from Mount Holmes by one of my sergeants stationed at 
Riverside, on the west side of the Park. He was again put out, and 
after hanging around the western border of the Park for a few days 
disappeared, and has not since been heard of. 

On the 10th of February Mr. Edward Wilson, scout and guide, ac- 
companied by Corporal William L. Boyce, of my troop, started on a 
snow-shoe scout through the Park. They were overtaken by stormy 
weather and a heavy fall of light snow, which made snow-shoe travel 
very difficult, and after visiting the different geyser basins returned, 
having been absent ten days. 

On the 10th of March the same two men started again to carry out 
the object of their previous expedition, which was to visit the warm- 
spring basins on the east side of Yellowstone Lake, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not they were the winter resorts of the buffalo. 
These basins, being surrounded by a net-work of fallen timber and 
swampy ground, are well-nigh unapproachable, except when the ground 
is frozen and covered with deep snow, so as to make snow-shoe travel 
possible. The men took with them ten days’ rations on their backs, 
but were absent twenty days. They encountered unexpected difficul- 
ties, owing to the soft character of the snow, and some anxiety for their 
safety was felt after their absence had been prolonged. This expedi- 
tion was successful in locating the buffalo in their haunts of the previ- 
ous winter near the hot-spring basins on the divide between the waters 
of the Yellowstone and Madison Rivers. Although no buffalo were 
seen east of the Yellowstone, it was evidentfrom the abundant signs that 
they habitually frequented the hot-spring basins in this locality, some 
of the signs being quite fresh. 

The past winter having been unusually mild, with a light snow-fall, 
was favorable to the game, which has been seen in all parts of the 
Park in undiminished numbers, Bands of elk approached within sight 
from this place several mornings in succession, and a large herd 
of antelope could be seen from the town of Gardiner during a large 
portion of the winter. Thé early disappearance of the snow, conse: 
quent upon the light snow-fall of the previous winter, and an early 
spring, was taken advantage of by the officer in charge of road con- 
struction and repair in the Park, and work was begun upon the roads 
in this vicinity about the middle of March. Working parties were 
sent into the Park on 15th of April. ; 

Visitors to the Park began to arrive as early as the 1st of May. 


? 
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The hoiels of the Yellowstone Park Association were opened to vis- 
itors on the 15th of May, and at this date there is a fair volume of 
travel to the Park. 

FOREST FIRES. 


IT report with great satisfaction, that although last season was an 
exceptionally dry one and the conditions all favorable to the spread of 
forest fires, no destructive fires within the limits of the Park oceurred. 
In this connection great credit is due to Lieut. T. M. Moody, Twenty- 
second Infantry, and the detachment under his charge, as well as to 
the enlisted men of Troop M, First Cavalry, for the energy and devo- 
tion to duty displayed in their efforts to extinguish and keep under 
control the many fires which were started by the carelessness of camp- 
ing parties, and from other causes. Many fires were extinguished 
which would otherwise have wrought great destruction. 


LEASES AND BUSINESS PERMITS. 


On the 22d day of March, 1889, the Yellowstone Park Association, 
having surrendered all rights which it had acquired under a lease 
which had been granted on the 9th day of March, 1383, to Carroll T. 
Hobart et al., and by the said lessees assigned to the Yellowstone Park 
Improvement Company, and which had been sold under a decree of 
the United States court for the Territory of Wyoming, and by virtue 
of which sale the Yellowstone Park Association claimed title; and also 
all rights under a lease granted on the 29th day of January, 1884, to’ 
George W. Marshall for a certain piece of land in the Park, and which 
had been assigned to the Yellowstone Park Association ; and the Yel- 
lowstone Park Association, by Charles Gibson, its president, and 
Charles Gibson individually, having delivered up the lease made by 
the Department to Charles Gibson March 20th, 1886, for certain lands 
in the Park, and the said lease having been declared canceled, the De- 

-partment, on the 20th day of March, 1889, granted to the Yellowstone 
Park Association six leases of ground in the Yellowstone National 
Park, as tollows: At Mammoth Hot Springs, 3 acres; at Norris 
Geyser Basin, 1 acre; at Lower Geyser Basin, 2 acres; at the Grand 
Canon, 2 acres; at Yellowstone Lake, 1 acre, and at the Thumb (so 
called) of the Yellowstone Lake, or on Shoshone Lake, 1 acre. 

The Department also, on the 5th day of April, 1889, granted permis- 
sion, subject to certain conditions, to the Yellowstone Park Association 
to place a naphtha Jaunch on the Yellowstone Lake, the said launch to 
conform to certain specifications. 

February 14, 1889, the Secretary of the Interior granted permission 
to Ole Anderson, subject to certain conditions, to engage in the busi- 
ness within the Park of placing small articles in the waters of the hot 
springs, to be incrusted with the deposit left by the water, and of sell- 
ing such coated articles to tourists, the privilege being personal and 
non-assiguable. On the same date the Department granted to Mrs. 
Jennie Henderson Dewing, postmaster at Mammoth Hot Springs, the 
privilege of keeping for sale in the post-otfice at this place photographic 
views, stationery, etc., the privilege to continue only during Mrs. Dew- 
ing’s term of office as postmaster. 

On the 8d of April, 1889, permission by the Department was granted 
to the medical officer attached to the military force to practice medi- 
cine in the Park, with the understanding that such practice will not 
conflict with any Army regulations. 
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TRESPASSERS- IN THE PARK. 


Attention is invited to remarks under this head contained in my two 
previous reports. No trespass has occurred since my last report. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


On this subject attention is also invited to my report for the year 1888. 
At the date of this report no improvement has been made in the char- 
acter of the accommodations provided for visitors. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


During the rush of travel to the Park in the months of August and 
September last the transportation facilities provided by the Yellow- 
stone Park Association, through its agent, George W. Wakefield, 
were inadequate to the requirements of travel. The surrounding 
country was scoured, and animals and vehicles of every description 
were brought into requisition. Many visitors were forced to ride 
through the Park in uncomfortable and unsuitable conveyances, or 
otherwise to forego the object of their visit. Fortunately no serious 
accidents occurred. This immunity, when the character of the outfits 
and drivers employed is considered, may rather be ascribed to good 
fortune than to any proper precautions on the part of the Yellowstone 
Park Association or its agents. 


ROADS. 


There being no appropriation available, no road work was done in 
the Park during the year 1888, except some very slight repairs in the 
spring of that year to open the roads for travel. The appropriation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, having finally become available, 
work was commenced as early as the 18th of March last, and has been 
vigorously prosecuted to date. 

The road from the northern border of the Park to Gibbon Cafion has 
been put in a perfect state of repair. The approach to the hotel pla- 
teau from the Gardiner River has been greatly improved by the con- 
struction of a new piece of road about one-half mile in extent. The 
gap in the existing system of roads, of about 3 miles, between Swan 
Lake and Indian Creek, has been filled, and a substantial bridge placed 
across Indian Creek. 

Work is now in progress on the new road through the cafion of the 
Gibbon River, with a prospect of its completion to a point beyond the 
cation before the end of the fiscal year. Work is also in progress upon 
the extension of the road to the Grand Cafon, across Cascade Creek, 
and down the cafion as far as Lookout Point. 


PROTECTION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE PARK. 


The legislation by which this National Park was brought into exist- 
ence was unfortunately defective, in that it failed to provide any eftect- 
ive method for its government or protection. 

Section 2 of the act approved March 1, 1872, provides: 

That said public park shall be under the exclusive control of the Secretary of the In- 


terior, whose duty it shall be, as soon as practicable, to make and publish such rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary or proper for the care and management of the 
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same. Such regulations shall provide for the preservation from injury or spoliation 
of all timber, mineral deposits, natural curiosities, or wonders within said Park, and 
their retention in their natural condition. 

The Secretary may in his discretion grant leases for building purposes for terms 
not exceeding ten years of small parcels of ground at such places in said Park as shall 
require the erection of buildings for the accommodation of ‘Visitors, All of the pro- 
ceeds of said leases, and ali other revenues that may be derived from any source con- 
nected with said Park, to be expended under his direction in the management of the 
same, and the construction of roads and bridle paths therein. He shall provide 
against the wanton destruction of the fish and game found within said Park, and 
against their capture or destruction for the purpose of merchandise or profit. He 
shall also cause all persons trespassing upon the same, after the passage of this act, 
to be removed therefrom, and generally shall be authorized to take all such meas- 
nine ot as be necessary or proper to fully carry out the objects and purposes of 

is act. 


The inadequacy of mere rules and regulations, unsupported by any 
appearance of force or penalties for their infraction, soon become ap- 
parent, and there has been hardly a report rendered relating to the 
Park (uring the eighteen years of its existence in which the necessity - 
of some further provision of law for its preservation and government 
has not been urged. 

A full account of all the various methods and expedients which have 
been resorted to since the establishment of the Park in the endeavor 
to protect it would exceed the limits of this report, but brief allusion 
to some of them may serve to illustrate the difficulties and uncertain- 
ties which have surrounded the subject, and to emphasize the neces- 
sity which exists for the adoption of some definite and well-considered 
scheme of government. In the summer of 1882 the unchecked vandal- 
ism of visitors and the destruction wrought by forest fires had reached 
such a point, that the application of some remedy appeared absolutely 
necessary, if any portion of the Park was to be preserved, and the De- 
partment, in despair, it would seem, of any Congressional action, de- 
termined, under the authority contained in the act of dedication, to 
lease considerable portions of the Park to persons believed to be re- 
sponsible, in the hope that they would, through self-interest, give it 
that care and protection which the Government had failed to give. 
This action of the Department seemed to invite attention to the deplor- 
able condition of the Park, and it may be believed induced more lib- 
eral appropriations, thereby permitting the employment of a larger 
number of assistant superintendents, and at least an attempt at better 
protection. It was also provided by the act approved March 3, 1883, 
that— 

The Secretary of War, upon the request of the Secretary of the Interior, is 
hereby authorized and directed to make the necessary details of troops to prevent 
trespassers or intruders from entering the Park for the purpose of destroying the 


game or objects of curiosity therein, or for any other purpose prohibited by law, 
and to remove such persons from the Park if found therein. 


Under this authority a troop of cavalry passed a portion of the sum- 
mer of 1883 in the Park, but it does not appear that it was called upon 
to engage actively in its protection. 

The weakness of a government unprovided with any means for the 
enforcement of its established rules continuing to be apparent, the 
legislature of Wyoming, in the winter of 1884, passed “An act to render 
operative and effectual the laws of the Territory of Wyoming within 
that portion of the Yellowstone National Park lying within said Terri- 
tory, and to protect and preserve the timber, game, fish, and natural 
objects and curiosities of the Park, and to assist in preserving the rights 
of the United States therein.” This act, which was approved March 6, 
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1884, made the portion of the Park lying within Wyoming Territory a 
part of Uintah County; provided for voting precinctsand for the election 
of justices of the peace and constables; extended the laws of Wyoming 
Territory over the portion of the Park within that Territory, and pro- 
vided that the rules and regulations of the Secretary of the Interior for 
the government of the Park should have the same force in the Park as 
the laws of Wyoming Territory. Section 7 of this act provided— 


That it shall be unlawful for any person, whether resident or visitor, to deface 
injure, or remove any part, portion, or particle of the natural curiosities or objects 
of interest, or anything whatever, within the Yellowstone National Park, whether 
tree, rock, stone, shrubbery, earth, geyser formation, grass, or anything whatever, 
except that it may be permissible to use timber or any other thing not objects of 
curiosity or of interest or adding to the scenic attractions of the said Park, for the 
necessary purposes of fuel or house-building or any domestic, useful, or necessary 
purpose not prohibited by the laws of the United States or the rules and regulations 
of the Secretary of the Interior, and any person so offending shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $100 
or by imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding six months. 


Section 8 provided for the protection of the game of the Park, and 
fixed pains and penalties. The act further provided that a jail should 
be established in the Park; that the expenses of all criminal prosecu- 
tions and the salaries of the justices of the peace and constables should 
be paid by the Territory of Wyoming; and that one-half of the fines 
assessed against offenders under the provisions of the act should be 
paid to the informers. 

Judged by the stringency of its provisions, this act should have 
afforded to the Park all needed protection, and yet it completely failed 
in its object. Vexatious arrests were made under the sweeping pro- 
visions of section 7 of the act, and if soon became evident that its 
tendency was to defeat the principal object for which the National Park 
was established. Instead of a“ pleasure ground for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the people,” it seemed likely to become a place where 
visitors would be subject to arbitrary arrest and serious annoyances for 
the most ordinary and innocent actions. 

The indignation aroused by certain arrests, which appeared to have 
been made without sufficient cause or justification, together with the 
uncertainty which existed as to the authority of Wyoming Territory to 
exercise judicial powers within a national reservation which had been 
placed by law under the exclusive control of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, caused the repeal of the obnoxious act March 10, 1886. 

The repeal of this ill-considered and unwarranted act was a necessity, 
but as it was the first and only law under which judicial authority had 
been exercised in the Park, the tirst effect of its abrogation was to leave 
the Park in a worse plight than ever before. It became generally known 
that the superintendents had no support beyond the rules and regula- 
tions of the Department and their own personal force, and as a result 
the rules and regulations were ignored, while outlaws and vagabonds 
from the surrounding region made the nation’s pleasure ground a place 
of refuge. The hotels were frequented by gamblers and adventurers 
who preyed upon the unwary tourist, while forest fires, originating 
mysteriously in remote and inaccessible places, raged unchecked. 
During the summer of 1885 a committee of Congress visited the Park 
for the purpose of inquiring “ into the expenditure of public money for 
the Yellowstone Park and the administration of the laws applicable to 
said Park, whether any change should be made in said laws or the 
boundary of the Park, and what steps, if any, can be taken to make of 
practical benefit and utility that portion of the public domain.” 
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This committee remained in the Park five days and took a quantity 
of testimony bearing upon the subject of inquiry. 

The Park was at this time under the government provided by the 
Wyoming statute. The following extracts, taken from the majority re- 
port of this committee, signed by two members who visited the Park 
aS one absent member, are of special interest in connection with this 
subject: 


The magnificent mountain scenery of this Park, as well as the wonderful display 
of the forces of nature in foaming fountains, boiling lakes, marvelous and awe-in- 
spiring geysers, great mountain sheets of water, and the great falls of the Yellow- 
stone seem to have fully justified the policy of setting apart this marvelous region 
as a national park. : 

Hotels are established, or are being established, in the vicinity of each of the most 
interesting objects, and the persons to whom special privileges have been given for 
this purpose have a special object in protecting them from wanton injury by incon- 
siderate travelers and curious tourists, even if such protection was necessary. 

None of these natural curiosities, however, are of a nature which exposes them to 
material injury; and if they were so exposed to deterioration and injury, a much 
larger force than has ever been contemplated would be necessary to protect them, 
as they are not only numerous, but scattered over a vast extent of country. 

Nor is the police force, superintendent, and assistants, eleven in all, of special value 
for this purpose. A favorite purpose has been the protection of the wild animals— 
buffalo, elk, deer, bear, etc.—of the Park, animals which are so rapidly disappear- 
ing from all parts of the Great West. Butin so extended a mountain region it is 
scarcely possible, even with every reasonable precaution, that these animals can be 
protected from the cupidity of the hunter and the wanton and more than savage bar- 
barism that has exterminated the herds of buffalo that a few years ago pastured in 
countless numbers on the great prairies. It will be seen from the testimony in the. 
appendix how improbable it is that any of these animals will for any considerable 
period remain, even in imagination, an interesting feature of this Park. 

But on the subject of “utility,” mentioned in the provision of law under which 
this committee was appointed, connected with the real interests of the Park for the 
enjoyment of all the people of the United States, the preservation of the forests, 
‘which clothe with verdure the valleys, rugged declivities, and mountain peaks of 
the whole region, are of special moment. 

These magnificent forests, while adding beauty to the rugged grandeur of these 
mountain ranges, are of the highest value to extended regions of country. 

In the Park are found the sources of the great rivers west of the Mississippi—the 
Yellowstone, and Snake Rivers; the one, traversing an immense region of fertile land, 
swells the waters of the Missouri, while the other is a main branch of the Columbia, 

It is made very clear by the practical and scientific views presented of this subject 
in the testimony already presented that the regular flow of water in these rivers is 
greatly dependent on these forests. ‘hese mountain regions are of no value for agri- 
culture, while their wealth of forests is of the highest economic value, besides the 
beneficent influence they probably exert over the rain-fall, temperature, and climate 
of a vast region of country. : ; 

The irrigation of the magnificent valleys of the Yellowstone is believed greatly to 
depend on the gradual and regular flow of water in that beautiful river, greatly de- 
pendent on these protecting forests. It is believed that the rapid flow of water from 
these mountain regions, from barren range of peaks and declivities, would produce 
wide-spread disaster in valleys even remote from the mountains. 

It is therefore, in the judgment of the committee, of the highest moment that these 
forests should be protected from destruction either by fire or the axe. To this ex- 
tent, having in view at once the beauty of the Park as a delightful resort for the 
people and the value of the great streams of water that issue from the mountains, as 
well as the benign influence of the forests on climate and health, this Park should 
receive the special care of the Government. 

The committee further submit, for reasons above named, that the region of country 
tothe width of 30 miles on the east side of the Park and 8 miles on the south— 
a mountainous region of the same general character with the Park, barren ranges 
covered with forest—should be reserved forever from sale and the forests protected 
from destruction. 

Beyond the dedication of this “tract of land” asa ‘public park or pleasure ground 
for the benefit and enjoyment or the people,” and placing the same under the control 
of the Secretary of the Interior and appropriating of late years $40,000 a year for the 
improvement of its roads and providing a police force for its protection, Congress 
up to this time has done nothing in relation to the Park; and yet, except in extor- 
tionate charges of those permitted to build hotels and carry on business in the Park 
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for the public convenience, there is no cause for complaint. The roads now reach 
every object of special interest. The Park should, as far as possible, be spared the 
vandalism of improvement. Its great and only charms are in the display of the 
wonderful forces of nature, the ever-varying beauty of the rugged landscape, and the 
sublimity of the scenery. Art can not embellish these, ; 

The sum of money heretofore of late years annually appropriated of $40,000 is more 
than ample to continue the construction of roads, the salaries of the police force, and 
contingencies, but the appropriations to each purpose should be specific. In the 
opinion of the committee the only important duty of a police foree—superintend- 
ent and assistants—in the Park is to protect the forests from fire and ax. 


This report recommended— 


That the boundary line dividing Montana and Wyoming on the north of Wyoming 
be changed so that the strip of land on the north end of the Park now in Montana 
shall be made a part of Wyoming, and that the western line of the Park be the western 
line of Wyoming as now established, and that the strip of land 8 miles wide imme- 
diately south of the Park and the strip of land immediately on the east side of the 
Park to the width of 30 miles be reserved from sale, and a stringent law enacted 
against the destruction of the forests thereon. 

A report of the minority of this committee, signed by two members 
who visited the Park, states as follows: 

While agreeing generally in the conclusions of the committee as to the Yellowstone 
Park, we do not agree that sufficient roads have been constructed in the Park. On 
the contrary, new roads should be constructed to many places of interest in the Park, 
and much of the road built at an early day, and not under the direction of an en- 
gineer officer of the Army, needs to be relocated and reconstructed ; and while we 
agree that the most important duty of the superintendent and assistants in the Park 
“is to protect the forests from fire and the ax,” yet we are of opinion that it is im- 
portant to protect the objects of interest from injury, especially at the hands of the 
relic hunter and the professional collector of specimens, and the game from injury 
or destruction. 

It may be presumed that the failure of Congress to make any ap- 
propriation for payment of the salaries of the superintendent of the Park 
and his assistants for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, was due to 
the influence of this report. The effect of this failure was to abolish 
these offices, and the only method remaining for the protection of the 
Park was that provided by the act of March 3, 1883. Under this author- 
ity a troop of cavalry, under my command, was ordered into the Park, 
arriving at this place August 17, 1886. 

All of the circumstances connected with my administration of affairs 
in the Park having been previously reported, it will suffice to state 
here that the general method of Park government pursued since the 
date above mentioned has been that of a military reservation, re-enforced 
and guided by the rules and regulations established by your Depart- 
ment and the authority of the statute law. 

During the first year recourse was had with considerable frequency 
to the authority which permits offenders to be removed from the Park, 
but since it has become known that the National Park can not be made 
@ resort for vagabonds and outcasts and that any serious or intentional 
violation of the established rules is quite certain to result in arrest and 
expulsion, with possible pecuniary loss, comparatively little difficulty 
has been experienced. The penalties for violation of the rules not 
being severe, it has been considered important to make it generally un- 
derstood that they could not be violated without reasonable certainty 
that detection with some punishment, or at least inconvenience, would 
follow. By a liberal distribution and posting of the published rules 
and regulations and by timely admonition and warning it has been the 
endeavor to prevent the commission of offenses rather than to seek op- 
portunities to inflict penalties. 

_ The people residing in the vicinity of the Park have seen that their 
interest lies in supporting the authorities and in encouraging an observ- 
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ot the reasonable and just regulations which heave been estal- 
isnec, 

Hunters and trappers have not been permitted to operate within the 
limits of the Park, and the game animais under the protection afforded 
have visibly increased and multiplied. Good order, peace, and quiet- 
ness have generally prevailed. Life and property has been secure, and 
many thousands of visitors from every part of the civilized globe Aave 
been permitted to enjoy the wonders of nature undisturbed by fears of 
molestation or uncalled for espionage. 

These statements as to the satisfactory condition of the Park with 
respect to law and order are not made for the purpose of vaunting the 
superiority of present methods of government and protection over all 
others, but to show that Dy the use of an organized and disciplined 
force, respect for the established rules and regulations and the rights 
of life and property can be maintained. And it is believed that to the 
extent in which the present method of government and protection is 
an improvement upon former methods itis due to the visible power and 
force of the National Government as represented by the military garri- 
son in the Park. 

It is not to be inferred that the claim is made that a military govern- 
ment is the only one practicable for the Park, or even that it is the 
best adapted or most suitable. It is believed, however, that no effi- 
cient protection can be given to the Park without the support of a well- 
organized and disciplined police force of some description. 

tn my report to your Department for the year 1886 [ recommended 
the following appropriations for the protection of the Park: 


Bor pay, of one superintendent... <2 ues ce co usue taueeeu sce teccerauedersucuee $3, 000 
Or pay Ol ONS Chlel PamMe-KOCPCl. 5 .a- a= emis swemiels see woes spusin « eee A200 
POY pay of ven assistant pame-keepers ..---- 0322. poe e ee es cee ee tee 9, 000 

- For pay of one chief Of polices 2.2 ss cees sesso aude ie ve Beeewed ck PMS 1, 200 
For pay of twenty policomenini.. ves ccc swede seus e nuded sees aester vecsse 718,000 
For pay of one clerk 0. si~ sevsseicews cocens cocewstcwe seus dp tiarediue\mice a ea eES . 900 
AGUA See ucwes uxatds aiecee tetas os vaae bec satows sbublsewa sucane comes s 33, 300 


I am now of the opinion that on account of the extension of the sys- 
tem of roads and the increase of sammer travel the number of policemen 
should be increased to thirty, thus making the total to be paid for sala- 
ries $42,300. The equipment of this foree would probably cost $6,500 
additional, making the cost of protection, not counting the subsistence 
of necessary animals, $48,800. 

In view of previous appropriations made for this purpose this estimate 
may appear somewhat excessive, and yet from my acquaintance with 
the subject I am convinced that any attempt to accomplish the object 
sought with a less force of civilians or with decreased salaries must re- 
sult in failure. This sum wouid also appear moderate when compared 
with the annual amount expended in the support of the military force 
which now performs the duty of protection in the Park. 

The present status of this subject with reference to the employment 
of a military force for the protection of the Park isin a very unsatisfac- 
tory condition. The uncertainty which surrounds it may be presumed 
to preclude the establishment of a military post in the Park of sufii- 
cient capacity for a garrison large enough to perform the duties of Park 
protection well and efficiently without risking any impairment of mili- 
tary efficiency in the force so employed, and necessitates the employ- 
ment of temporary and less-effective means with a maximum of discom- 
fort to the troops so employed, 
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The officer in command of the troop has during the past three years 
performed, in addition to the duties of his position, those civil duties 
which pertain to the office of the superintendent of the Yellowstone 
National Park without compensation other than such recognition of 
his services as has been accorded by your Department. In alluding 
to this subject there is no intention of complaining. The duties to 
which reference has been made have been cheerfully and willingly 
performed, as they will doubtless be by other officers of the Army 
under like circumstances. But it is an exceedingly anomalous condi- 
tion of affairs which ought not to prevail indefinitely and as a matter 
of course. . 

The time would seem to be fully ripe for a definite settlement of the 
question as to the means to be employed in the protection and govern- 
ment of the National Park, and as my connection with the Park ceases 
with the renditon of this report, I deem it a suitable time to urgently 
invite your attention to the importance of this subject. 

The annoyance experienced by the hunting operations of bands of 
Bannock Indians from the Fort Hall and Lemhi Agencies in Idaho has 
been the subject of frequent communications to the Department of the 
Interior during the past two years. In the month of January last 
copies of certain reports rendered by Peter Gallagher, Indian 
agent at the Fort Hall Agency, and J. M. Needham, of the Lemhi 
Agency, to the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, having been 
furnished me for my information, and in the reports a general denial 
that the Indians referred to had hunted in the vicinity of the Park 
having been made, f, on the 12th of February last, submitted to the 
Department.a report on the subject supported by a number of affida- 
vits. The receipt of this report not having been at this date acknowl- 
edged, and as the subject appears to be of sufficient importance to 
require your attention, | append it to this report, marked A. 

In my experience in connection with this National Park I have been 
very forcibly impressed with the danger to which it is subjected by the 
greed of private enterprise. All local influence centers in schemes 
whereby the Park can be used for pecuniary advantage. In the un- 
surpassed grandeur of its natural condition it is the pride and glory of 
the nation; but if under the guise of improvement selfish interests 
are permitted to make merchandise of its wonders and beauties it will 
inevitably become a by-word and a reproach. 

In the last two annual reports which I have submitted to your De- 
partment I have had great pleasure in acknowledging the services ren- 
dered in the protection of this National Park by Mr. Edward Wilson, 
the scout and guide employed at this station under the authority of the 
War Department. In taking leave of the National Park I deem it my 
duty to again bear witness to his faithful, zealous, and courageous per- 
formance of the difficult duties with which he has been charged. 

I have this day transferred to Capt. F. A. Boutelle, First Cavalry, 
the records of the office of the superintendent of the Yellowstone Park, 
the public property pertaining to the Department of the Interior for 
which Lam accountable, and certain property which has been taken 
from persons violating rule 5 of the Rules and Regulations of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, together with your instructions of the 24th 
ultimo for the disposition of the same which were received yesterday. 

Lam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Mosks HARRis, 
Captain First Cavalry. 

The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 7 

Washington, D. O, 


f 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF THH SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


The Hon. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Having assumed the duties of Superintendent of the Yellowstone 
National Park only one month ago, my report for a part of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1889, will naturally be very brief. 

I have been favored by Capt. Moses Harris, First Cavalry, my 
predecessor, with a perusal of his report closing his administration of 
affairs of the Park May 31,1889. It will be found very comprehen- 
Sive and interesting. His management has left matters in the Park 
in so healthy a condition that little trouble is apprehended in its gov- 
ernment. » 

1 have not had an opportunity for making a thorough inspection of 
the Park, but while making a tour with Senators Hoar, Allison, Hale, 
Pugh,and Dolph Iwas impressed with the danger that exists of its utter 
ruin as a Park by forest fires. There isno equipment for fighting fires, 
and Iam sure that without proper appliances a fire well under way in 
any part of the Park would be uncontrollable, and, besides destroying 
its beauty, would be of incalculable injury to the countries receiving 
their water supply from this great reservoir. 

A great deal of damage has already. been done to the Park by fires, 
but there are still thousands of acres of dense, low-grade pine timber 
which protects the snow from the sun’s rays, and retards the melting 
until late in the season. A rapid melting of the snows of this region 
would certainly be attended by freshets on both sides of the conti- 
nental divide. The unruly character of Snake and Missouri Rivers in 
high water are too well known to deserve comment. 

If this wonderland is considered worth preservation a liberal appro- 
priation should at once be made to be used in clearing away the down 
timber for 100 yards on each side of the roads and trails. Many par- 
ties pass through the Park camping, and many of the fires which occur 
are traced to them. Ido not believe they are, as arule, willfully care- 
less, but they often leave their fires believing them out, when in fact 
they are not, and the winds soon fan the embers into flames. It may 
become necessary to establish regular camping grounds, at intervals of 
afew miles, when the camps can be examined every morning by per- 
sons charged with the duty, and all remaining fires extinguished. As 
fires often occur at a distance from water, there should be supplied two 
or more water wagons, drawn by four mules, a number of folding rub- 
ber buckets, axes, and shovels. The rubber buckets could be carried 
on horses. The tanks could be filled at the nearest streams and hauled 
to the fires. It very often happens that fires get into the dead roots of 
trees, where they can not be reached by shovels and axes, and such fires 
have to be watched for days, or until they are burned out, while a few 
buckets of water would put them out at once. , 

Except at the Mammoth Hot Springs there are no suitable hotels in 
the Park. I believe the Yellowstone Park Association intend erecting 
good buildings as fast as possible. The work on their buildings has 
been greatly impeded by the regulations prohibiting the cutting of live 
timber in the Park. Your recently received authority for the cutting 
of the necessary timber for the erection of hotels will greatly facilitate 
matters. é 
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The Park is so far from the supply of both labor and material that 
the work isslow. The breaking of a single piece of the saw-mill, for in- 
stance, or the sickness or incapacity of a workman brought out from 
St. Paul, will stop the work until they can be replaced. 

The hotel at the Grand Cafion will be completed this season, and the 
one at the lake is so far under way that mechanics can work on it this 
winter and have it ready for next season. 

That portion of the statute which preseribes that no hotel shall be 
erected within 440 yards of any object of interest is very embarrassing, 
and I think should be modified to read 220 yards, A special casein point 
is the hotel at Upper Geyser Basin; itis about 250 yards from “Old 
Faithful” geyser and is situated on the only good site for a hotel building 
in that basin. From its porch every active geyser in the basin can be 
seen. To inforce the 440-yards proviso would be to push the hotel back 
out of sight of many. 

The work on the roads through the Park is being pushed vigorously 
by the engineer corps under the immediate direction of Lieut. William 
P. Oraighill, Engineer Corps, and by the close of the season travel will 
be greatly improved. 

There is much down timber on the trails. This, with promised agsist- 
ance from the engineer party, I hope to have removed very scon. 

The game seen in the Park appears so remarkably tame that I be- 
lieve with time many varieties will become so gentle that they will have 
little greater fear of man than the animals seen in eastern parks, 

With a small appropriation I believe an inelosure on the roadside 
eould me made and stocked with elk and deer and antelope, so as to be 
seen by all tourists passing. The only expense attending their support 
would be a little hay for winter. 

From what Iean learn, the Park until recent years was considered 
by many living in the neighborhood little else than a fine hunting- 
ground. I think most of those who were in the habit of hunting in the 
Park have now a feeling of proprietary interest and recognize that the 
protection afforded the game makes it a safe breeding-ground, and that 
there will be more game in the adjacent country if the animals while 
in the Park are not disturbed. 

The carnivora of the Park have, in common with other animais, in- 
creased until, I believe, something should be done for their extermina- 
tion. This will be made the subject of a special letter. If the preopo- 
sition is favorably considered the work should be done by persons under 
my control. 

In passing through the Park I noticed with surprise the barrenness 
of most of the water of the Park. Besides the beautiful Shoshone and 
other sinalier lakes there are hundreds of miles of as fine streams as 
any in existence without a fish of any kind. I have written Ool. Mar- 
shall MeDonald, U.S. Fish Commission, upon the subject, and have re- 
ceived letters from him manifesting a great interest. I hope through 
him to see all of these waters so stocked that the pleasure-seeker in the 
Park can enjoy fine fishing within afew rods of any hotel or camp. 
There are other reasons, too, to be considered in this connection. The 
stocking of these waters will add vastly to the breeding-grounds of the 
tributaries of the Missouri and Snake Rivers and add lmmeasurably to 
the food supply obtained from those waters. 

The attention of the Secretary is earnestly asked to the fact that the 
boundary of the Park is not marked, and only known by the deserip- 
tion contained in the statute. I believe persons have hunted and 
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trapped within the Park, and may again do so, through ignorance of 
its boundaries. A survey, a small slashing through the timber, and the 
piling of a few rocks in the open country is all that is necessary, and 
Should cost very little. 

If the guarding of the Park is to remain a military duty it should 
be settled by law as soon as possible and this station recognized as a 
military post. It is now considered a cantonment and the troops in 
cantonment. The temporary buildings are insufficient and not as 
comfortable as at other posts. Estimates for additional quarters are 
disapproved upon the grounds that the station of troops in the Park is 
temporary. 

A suitable residence for the Superintendent is necessary, and if an 
appropriation could be obtained for sucha building it would greatly re- 
lieve the pressure now felt by officers on duty in the Park. 

The most embarrassing features of Park administration appear to 
be the want of any law except such as is vested in the Secretary of the 
Interior in establishing rules and regulations. 

So far as the Superintendent is concerned he can make no distinction 
between the offense of breaking a small piece off a formation or break- 
ing a tourist’s head, carrying away a bit of inerustation or carrying 
away a tourist’s trunk. I know little of civil law, and have no remedy 
to propose. I only suggest that something should be done, leaving the 
system to others of experience. 

J have reasons to believe that schemes are on foot looking to the cut- 
ting off of a portion of the northeastern corner of the Park. If the 
preservation of the game of the Park is worthy of consideration this 
should be strongly opposed, as some of the principal winter ranges ot 
elk and buffalo are in the part proposed to be cut off. 

Inclosed herewith is a meteorological record of the post, kept at the 
post hospital; also an estimate of the cost of care and preservation of 
the Park under civil administration for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891, It will appear large, but Iam confident a lesser number of em- 
ployés can not, with the probable increase of travel, perform the duties 
to your satisfaction. 

FB, A. BOUTELLE, ; 
Captain, First Cavalry, 
Acting Superintendent Yellowstone National Park. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE HOT SPRINGS 
RESERVATION. 


Hot SPRINGS RESERVATION, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
Hot Springs, Ark., August 14, 1889. 

S1r: In obedience to the instructions contained in your letter of July 
19, 1889, I have the honor to submit the following report of the opera- 
tions of this office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889. _ 

As I took charge of this office and entered upon my duties here on 
June 19, 1889, my incurmbenucy covers but a small portion of the fiscal 
year and the operations of this office to be embraced in this report. 
All of the receipts, expenditures, and operations of the office for said 
_ year were under the administration of my predecessor. 
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This reservation, although originally containing four entire sections 
and, nominally, 2 miles square by sectional numbers, contains but 
2,529.10 acres. The Hot Springs Commissioners, appointed under the 
acts of Congress approved March 3, 1877, and December 16, 1878, sub- 
divided the original “ Hot Springs Reservation” as follows: 


Acres. 

Hot Springs Mountain... 222 2.2.- oseesece esas Ro eie ace cais-ne einmerae sleinels siete 2 64.93 
ANON MOUMt Ala asmreteetNe pele erele eet are a ae eee ne errae eset ase eralecien olan sient 224.74 
Sugarlboat Mountain yes sewers cas anew eetesecletatete sie elle issn min eieeteele ao = ainieiareieme 129. 02 
WisatyMounbtaans.cs<rconceocsss sus setowiers materia tee cconenisine’s wee cine de on siaate 281, 94 
Gibysl Gtsehacs scswcrcweslccemimaps occ atociniecs tents acere cs Salsteae aeacen Nese esac eee 1, 270. 10 
Area ot streets and alleys 2. ccscneces eesces secs cesccisecses senmiene ees ieeet 358. 37 

Totalaread. ice vctesesr hele cele cies clstenu cle Uiarstale Oise wiote's wa ele/alaiets mtaim eneee 2, 529. 10 


The four mountains mentioned above, containing an area of 900.63 
acres, constitute the “permanent reservation,” and are ‘forever re- 
served from sale and dedicated to public use as parks.” (Act of Con- 
gress approved June 16, 1880, sec. 3.) 

The following table shows the number of city lots laid out by the Hot 
Springs Commissioners, the number awarded to individuals, the num- 
ber sold and donated, and the number unsold and now under the care 
of this office, viz: 


Roralnumberiot lots lardioutiocs cance sce eens wc ceenceiece bens cance eceeemene 2,019 
ACWARCOCOvMNOTVIG UALS me stern cs ce mrichinomarcatcee ot one oee eameremeecos ees 1,435 

584 
Soldbandidonated'z tc ccncscttocoecemancioeeme clean ce ates selec o ae ceeeeeees satecs 258 
(En Gite ae ecceal ly Rely ERI th Re Rly MIA mt Neh on aE TAN 326 


The foregoing shows that the lands belonging to the Government 
and under the immediate care of this office are embraced in four sepa- 
rate tracts, aggregating 900.63 acres, and 326 city lots situated in differ- 
ent portions of the city. The “permanent reservation” covers the four 
mountains already mentioned. This is subdivided into four separate 
and detached tracts with exterior or boundary lines aggregating about 
11 miles. These mountains are largely covered with trees, and are 
rocky, rugged, and precipitous. There is not a road or bridle way over 
and across them. They are surrounded by lands belonging to individ- 
uals and a population estimated at from 10,000 to 12,000. Under these 
conditions I am instructed that “ especial care should be taken to guard 
against the cutting or removal of trees and shrubs, sod, earth, or rocks, 
or anything’ belonging to the reservation, unless such removal is for 
the purpose of beautifying the reservation or increasing the usefulness 
of the same, and then only under the specific direction of the superin- 
tendent.” These duties are being performed as well and fully as the 
limited means and help at my command will permit. The side walls 
and arch of rubble masonry erected by the Government over Hot 
Springs Creek are in good condition, and the culvert is answering the 
purposes for which it was designed. 

There are thirteen persons and copartnerships owning bath-houses or 
bath-house sites or claims on the permanent reservation who paid water 
rent for the year just closed. The names of these houses, sites, or claims, 
the number of tubs paid on and the monthly receipts from each are as 
follows: 


{ 
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Name. Tubs. | Amount. 

ONE NRCCLODAE samo seeectee cot nine sa ee ca leu wachensd cake cdssbids Shouse bese 26 $65. 00 
eae RO CLORM beeen ite serrate Se ran tics cee rales aaulan dl etecatco ced cela Oeeens oak cemiaan casein 5 i2. 50 
Big Tron 100. 00 
Superior 40,00 
Old Hale <a 52. 50 
Unnamed (leased site)... teen Z 50. 00 
Independent 52. 50 
IPRVADO ee oo eee ee Oe kB f : 57. 50 
Horse Shoe 75. 00 
Magnesia F 75. GO 
GEIS. - 558.2 5S SEE OEI eee ead pe ar a De eG oe 55. 00 
Rammelsberg 45.00 
ERY Let ert ae, Seem SRC Ce RSM Ce ore LR FO a lisencacniseene® 100. 00 
Total 780. 00 


The “Little Rector” is purely mythical. No house, no tubs, no water : 
but the “ water rent” is paid each month in advance. The ‘‘Unnamed, ” 
leased site, is unoccupied and has no existence whatever except an un- 
expired lease, a brief history of which was submitted to you in my let- 
ter of July 24,1889. The “‘water rent” on this site—20 tubs, $50—is 
paid monthly in advance. 

There are, including the 25 imaginary tubs, 312 tubs in the bath- 
houses, leased sites, and claims on the permanent reservation paying 
water rent—monthly, $780; annually, $9,360. 

There are six persons or copartnerships owning bath-houses or claims 
pe the reservation who paid water rent for the last fiscal year, as fol- 
OWS: 


Name. Tubs. | Amount. 
PASVOULH Onremene come eee eater cece sae bi cic dem ceton set aise ne Raeen bane ae Cocebeeeecuben dace 20 $50. 00 
OOO LOLLOW eRe i. ettset: Semmerae he oem mee Me GT aS Seah aha boine cee Dees at teste st 20 50. 00 
Granene onGeal ose. coeme toe a acne calle cra edc ae vacduadcesaesccucewcntasonelice 11 27. 50 
LOG ypRIINS eae ae SU ete ine he eA Oe rede laa tai canes els ubic ae salve ae cae nantes < 12 30.00 
LCI SSeS eS ie ee Rees ee Sree eee er Me whe SOREN OE Fy he, Sees 4 10. 00 
SUID COL beeen coeaee eta Teeter cae wa eee dices o uae She senses ncccawaiewe sie sd secnecene 4 10. 00 


BIO oR ete aera eee ocr cau dats Commins nae tan gael matt anes saadec twos cava samacesie sents 71 177. 50 


The “French” is not in existence, having been destroyed by fire some 
two or three years ago. The “Sumpter” is a hotel without tubs. The 
“water rent” on each is paid mouthly in advance. Including these 
two, there are six houses off the reservation paying a water rent on 
71 tubs of $177.50 per month or $2,130 per annum. 

The Arlington Hotel is on the permanent reservation and pays an 
annual rental of $1,000, which is paid quarterly in advance. 

I am unable to report the exact amount of expenditures for the year. 
My predecessor reserved that data from the files of this office when he 
retired. But from the month'y statements sent to this office during the 
year by the depository of piablic funds at Little Rock, Ark., [ have 
been enabled to submit a close approximate. This gives total expendi- 
tures for the year, $6,368.90. 

The account, receipts and «:xpenditures, may be stated as follows: 


Receipts— 
Waterrent.2 ccc << piloted 46 4A ik) oo eat Need A i nt a $11, 490. 00 
Groundirenticesreee ete e se i? he Vt 05 A AGS IB 8 ee 2 2 A ea 1, 000. 00 
12, 490. 00 
Expenditures: 
Salaries, expense, repairs, j mprovem.ents, Cte .---------+------------ 6, 368. 90 


Dalanceiuesces sascaers ccs pucbaleeseidwis ace clos ssrialsvcwmslnssene seem ens 6,121.10 
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This shows a net income to the Government on account of the Hot 
Springs Reservation of $6,121.10 for the fiscal year. 

The free bath-house is an institution set apart by Congress, where 
the afflicted poor may come and take the baths without price or hin- 
drance. ‘The superintendent shall provide and maintain a sufficient 
number of free baths for the use of the indigent.” (Act of Congress 
approved December 16, 1878.) Under these conditions we furnish about 
450 free baths each day, except Sundays. This aggregates about 12,000 
per month, and 72,000 per year. It is with much inconvenience and 
crowding that this number can be accommodated with the present ca- 
pacity of the house and pools; and the number of the afflicted poor 
seeking free baths is constantly increasing. The attention of the De- 
partment has been called to the dilapidated condition of the free bath- 
house building in three of the annual reports submitted by my prede-: 
cessor. In his annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, 
he said: 

The pools are so small (9 feet square) that sometimes standing room is not to be 
had in them. The building itself is a piece of patchwork, of rude construction, 
thrown together at different periods, the women’s side being contracted, but fairly 
comfortable otherwise, whilst the part set aside for men is a small, flimsy shanty, 
uninhabitable in severe weather. Its entire appearance and reality is stunted, mean, 


and shabby; not in accord with the benevolent designs of the Department, and un- 
worthy to be owned by this great Government. 


What more need be said now ? 


In this connection, I may be permitted to call attention to the fact that, 
in relation to the free bath-house, the law imposes the duty directly 
upon the superintendent to “‘ provide and maintain a sufficient number 
of free baths for the use of the indigent,” but has left that offtcer 
wholiy powerless to do anything without the sanction of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Something ought to be done to improve and enlarge the free bath- 
house and bathing pools. Congress, by act approved October 2, 1888, 
appropriated the sum of $5,000 for that purpose, but, with the exception 
of preparing and submitting to the Department plans, ete., for the im- 
provements contemplated by Congress, nothing has been done. I ree- 
ommend that this subject receive early attention. 

By act of Congress approved October 2, 1888, the sum of $31,000 was 
appropriated “ for providing a system ofreservoirs, pumps, and piping, 
and for other purposes necessary to the collection and economical dis- 
tribution of the hot water.” Thisis a much needed improvement. Some 
surveys in relation to this work have been made, but beyond that noth- 
ing has been done, so far as I am informed. The present supply of hot 
water is barely sufficient for the demands of the bath-houses now in 
operation. There is an abundance here, but more than one-half of it 
runs to waste. I greatly fear that the increased demand for hot water 
consequent upon the completion of the commodious bath-houses now 
under construction, which it is expected will be open to the publie on 
or before January 1, 1890, cau not be supplied under the present system 
of collection and distribution. It appears. to be almost certain that un- 
less some important changes and improvements be made within the next 
few months, the Government will find itself under obligations to furnish 
more hot water than it can control and distribute under the present 
system. I therefore respectfully call special attention to this subject. 

On the west front of the Hot Springs Mountain reservation, between 
the Arlington Hotel and Reserve avenue and the bath-house building 
line and Central avenue, there is a plot of ground about 1,400 feet long 
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and averaging some 60 or 70 feet wide—being an area of about two 
acres—that was set in lawn-grass and young shade-trees last fall and 
winter by my predecessor. This is a level plat, bounded on the east 
by bath-houses and on the west by Central avenue, the principal street 
and thoroughfare of this city. The culvert over the creek is beneath 
it the entire length, having been filled in and leveled after the completion 
of the, masonry work over the creek. It is admirably located for a small 
park, in fact, it is the only picce of ground in “the valley” owned by 
the Government that is at all suited for such a purpose. The young 
trees—about 300 in number—transplanted and the grass seeded last 
fall and winter, are doing fairly well, owing to seasonable rains to this 
date. But as considerable of the area is immediately over the arched 
creek, the arch being covered with earth to the depth of 2 or 3 feet, 
and all of the filling being principally of clay and gravel from excava- 
tions near by, there is, in my opinion, great danger of losing the lawn 
and very many if not all of the young shade-trees when the dry, hot 
weather of the summer and fall comes on, unless some provision is made 
for water and for liberal sprinkling during the hot, dry season. If am 
impressed with the importanee of preserving and maintaining this small 
park. But without a supply of water for the purposes indicated, the 
work and money already expended on the grounds mentioned will be 
almost if not entirely lost, and the Government will own a barren, 
dusty plat of ground along the principal street of this city where there ° 
ought to be a green, shady, and attractive park, a convenient place for 
out-of-door rest for the invalids who come here for treatment. I trust 
that this subject will receive early and favorable consideration. 

i desire to invite your attention to the concurrent opinions and rec- 
ommenda<ions in relation to certain improvements as held and expressed 
by a continuous line of officials who have been assigned to duty here 
since the Government took charge of this reservation. Under the act 
of Congress, approved Marek 3, 1877, ‘ Hot Springs Mountain” was set 
apart as the “permanent reservation.” But the Hot Springs Commis- 
sioners, appointed under said act, after looking over the grounds and 
becoming familiar with the surroundings, in their final report said: 

The Commission also recommend a reservation by Congress from sale of all the 
land ineluded in the biocks covering the mountains. These lands are not needed for 
any purpose but as public grounds or parks, covered by shade-trees. 

The chief engineer appointed by said Commission, in his final report, 
said : 

_ The lines shown in the general plan upon the mountain blocks are simply designed 
to suggest the location of possible carriage reads, which may be constructed for drives 
at some future day, 

Acting upon these recommendations, and in furtherance of the plans 
suggested, Congress, by act approved June 16, 1880, made the following 
reservation : 

Suc. 3. That those divisions of the Hot Springs Reservation, known as the mount- 
ainous districts, not divided by streets on the maps made by the Commissioners, but 
known and defined on the map.and in the report of the Commissioners as North Mount- 
ain, West Mountain, and Sugar Loaf Mountain, be, and the same are hereby, forever 
reserved from sale and dedicated to public use as parks, to be known, with Hot Springs 
Mountain, as the permanent reservation. 

Mr. B. F. Kelly, the first superintendent of this reservation, in a let- 
ter to the Department, dated November, 1877, asked for a civil engineer 
“to lay off the mountain in drives and walks,” and said : 


Hot Springs Mountain is susceptible of being made one of the most beautiful and 
attractive parks in the country. 
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The following extract is from the report submitted to the Department, 
under date of October 31, 1882, by Mr. Alonzo Bell, late Assistant See- 
retary of the Interior, who visited Hot Springs in that year on official 
business in connection with this reservation : 


The reservation of the West and North Mountains, thereby securing from spoliation 
the fine timber which covers them, was a public blessing, and will add materially to 
the future beauty and comfort of the place. ‘Phe time will doubtless come when these 
mountains will be laid out into beautiful parks, with paths skirting their shady sides, 
and conveniently arranged outlooks on their summits, from which the visitor can 
enjoy the wild, magnificent scenery of the surrounding country. The reservation of 
these springs by the United States carries with it certain responsibilities which can 
not be ignored, and which no spirit of false economy shouldevade, The money value 
of these springs is beyond estimate; their therapeutic value can not be described in 
dollars and cents; they belong to those inestimable gifts of nature, freely bestowed, 
without price, yet priceless; a boon to suffering humanity that should never be re- 
stricted or monopolized by any combination of individuals. The design of thé Goy- 
ernment in retaining in itself control of these waters was to afford to the greatest 
number the greatest possible good, and by wise regulations prevent the possibility of 
extortion. ‘The springs were to be the property of the States, the common heritage 
of all the people, free from local management, prejudice, or sectional control. They 
were to be purely national in their character, within the reach of all. * * * The 
trust reposed by the people in the United Statesisa sacred one. It can not be wholly 
discharged by simply supervising the flow of the waters. The higher obligation 
rests upon it to fully develop the possibilities of the springs, by exhaustive scientific 
investigation, and by carefully attending to the sanitary requirements of the reser- 
vation and its surroundings. Under the fostering care of the United States, Hot 
Springs should become the great national sanitarium of the continent, its health- 
giving waters attracting invalids from all parts of the world, andits natural scenery, 
beautified by art, inviting thousands to it, as a resort where health and pleasure may 
be found in a pure atmosphere and agreeable climate. 


Superintendents Hamblen and Field urged the improvement of that 
portion of the reservation dedicated to public use as parks. Superin- 
_ tendent Field, in his annual report for the fiscal year ended June 380, 
1885, aptly said: 

Having faith in the remarkable curative properties of the springs, and since the 
Government holds them in trust for the public good, with an implied obligation to 
extend their benefits as much as possible, I think the place should be made attract- 
ive, so that the afflicted may be induced to come, and so prolong their stay as to reap 
the full benefit of the waters. Asa means to this end, I recommend that a sum of 
money be appropriated for the ornamentation of Hot Springs Mountain; at least 
that walks and seats be provided along its western slope, near the sources of the 
springs, so that invalids can have some retired and picturesque spot for exercise and 
rest. Though naturally beautiful, and susceptible of being made a charming resort, 
it 1s a wilderness, unfrequented except by an occasional tramp. 


The foregoing opinions, arguments, and facts are presented in be- 
half of my earnest plea for an appropriation to improve and beautify 
a portion of the permanent reservation, by clearing the underbrush 
and laying out and building walks and drives about the mountains. 
It is a noteworthy fact that those who have been on the ground and 
made personal investigations concur in the recommendation that these 
improvements be made. 

Many thousands of people visit this marvelous valley each year, and 
the number is constantly increasing as the years come and go. Hach 
of the numerous wonderful cures adds additional fame to the mystic 
powers given to these waters by agencies unknown toman. The effeetis 
known and felt by thousands, but science and learning have so far failed 
to discover or report the cause. They are truly one of nature’s gracious 
blessings toman. The location of the Hot Springs here in this narrow, 
rugged valley, surrounded by lofty spurs of the Ozark . Mountain, may 
be puzzling to man, but the inscrutable and beneficent purposes of the 
Creator will become manifest at the appointed time. These springs are 
no longer of local concern and reputation. Their name and fame have 
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become national and world-wide. The afflicted from the lakes and the 
seas and from sunny climes and distant shores come here to be made 
whole, and are not disappointed. Capital and skill from many States 
have been attracted here to provide for the comfort and necessities of 
the thousands of visitors. Private capital and enterprise have done 
and are doing much in that direction. Spacious and well-appointed 
hotels and bath-houses are being erected. Indeed, this city seems to 
have been born again. 

It would, then, appear proper and seasonable for the Government to 
keep pace with this grand onward march. Congress has reserved the 
four mountains overlooking this “ valley of vapors” from sale, and dedi- 
cated them to public use as parks, where the visitor may have quiet 
and rest and invigorating atmosphere and erjoy scenery that is charm- 
ing, sublime, and beautiful. Private capital is doing much more in this 
direction than the Government. But it is hoped that the Government 
will at least keep pace with private enterprise. 

I therefore respectfully and earnestly recommend that an appropria- 
tion of not less than $10,000 be made by Uongress, to be expended in 
clearing the underbrush and otherwise beautifying Hot Springs Mount- 
ain and in laying out and building walks and drives around and over 
the mountains constituting the permanent reservation. 

Iam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
FRANK M. THOMPSON, 
i Superintendent. 

The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, D. O. 


REPORT OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE UNITED STATES 
CAPITOL. 


OFFICE OF ARCHITECT UNITED STATES CAPITOL, 
Washington, D. 0., July 1, 1889. 


Sir: As relates to the progress made, during the last fiscal year, on, 
the various works under the control of this office, I have the honor to 
submit the following: 


THE CAPITOL. 


In addition to keeping the building in good repair, there have been 
various improvements made thereto. ; 

- The steam-heating has been extended to the committee-rooms and 
Senate library, in the attic story, of the old portion of the building. 

New steam-boilers have been placed in the vaults of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Senate boilers have been in use all last winter, and have afforded 
an incréase of power, with a perceptible saving of fuel. The House 
boilers have not yet been used. 

Drinking-fountains have been placed in the connecting corridors of 
each wing of the building, at a cost of $1,202.37, leaving $297.63 on hand 
of the amount appropriated for the purpose. 

The pictures in the Rotunda have been protected by strong brass 
railings, at a cost of $390, leaving an unexpended balance of $110 on 
account of that work. 
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The construction of a tunnel, for use with a power elevator, for the 
House wing is well under way. 

The heating apparatus of both wings have worked satisfactorily dur- 
ing the last session. The temperature of the House has never been 
higher than 71 degrees or lower than 69 degrees, Fahrenheit, any day 
during the winter months. This equality of temperature, considering 
the fluctuation of the number of persons visiting the galleries, is re- 
markable. 

The Sawyer-Man Electric Company have used the electric-lighting 
plant in the Senate wing to the satisfaction of all, so far as the lights 
are concerned, but as the system used is considered objectionable, the 
plant has not been accepted, and, in consequence, no payment on account 
of the same has been made. 

As the whole subject of electric lighting of the House wing has 
been referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, noth- 
ing further will be done in extending the present plant until further 
authority is given by Congress. 

It is supposed that a satisfactory arrangement can be made with the 
Electric Lighting Company to permit the use of the present apparatus 
next session, or until such time as Congress may make some definite 
arrangement for this lighting. 


CAPITOL TERRACES. 


The marble and granite works of the terraces and stair-ways are 
nearly completed; and it is expected that some of the interior rooms 
will be ready for occupancy during the next session of Congress. 

The importance given to the western front of the Capitol by the con- 
struction of this terrace seems to require that the central portion of 
the building be extended and remodeled, which, when done, should be 
constructed of marble, as are the porticoes of the wings. 

Plans have been made for this proposed improvement. 


CAPITOL GROUNDS. 


Of these grounds, Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, landscape architect 
reports: 


The lower parts of the terrace of the Capitol having been completed, the grading 
and finishing of the slopes in connection with them have been continued, and planta- 
tions have been made along the base of the structure. The thinning and re-adjust- 
ment of other plantations have continued as the expansion by growth of the earlier 
planted trees and shrubs has given occasion. 

The plantations have, with the exception ofa few trees, been very healthy, and 
their rate of growth continues to be remarkable. 

The proposed coustruction of the ventilating and air duct, on the Senate side of the 
Capitol, will require the removal of a considerable amount of earth, which I recom- 
mend to be disposed of insuch manner as to provide for a little larger undulation of the 
surface of the slopes below the line of walk which the air-duct will cross, and which 
leads northwardly from the foot of the western stair-case. This will be an improve- 
ment that would have been made sooner but for the necessity of bringing the material 
from a distance. 


SENATE STABLES AND ENGINE-HOUSE. 


Various repairs and improvements have been made to these buildings, 
at a cost of $400. 


FISH COMMISSION BUILDING. 


The Armory Building, on the Mall, city of Washington, has, in com- 
pliance with the act approved March 2, 1889, been arranged and fitted 
up for the accommodation of the offices of the Commissioner of Fisheries, 


ad 
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and the work is so far advanced at this date as to permit the Commis- 
sioner to vacate the rented premises heretofore occupied as his offices. 
A iarge frame store-house has also been constructed in connection 
with this building, for storing material connected with the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


COURT-HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D. OC. * 


Large coal-vaults have been constructed at the north front of this 
building, at a cost of $2,400. 

Sundry repairs have been made to the interior of the building also, 
costing $1,000. 


BOTANIC GARDEN. 


Among the most important improvements made at this place were 
supplying and putting in place new hot-water boilers for the conserva- 
tory and putting down granolithic pavement at the First street en- 
trance. 

All the smaller buildings have been kept in reasonably good repair, 
a large amount of painting and glazing having been done to them. 

The injury done to the conservatory by the storm of September 17, 
1888, has been repaired. These damages were extensive; for, besides 
the breakage of about two thousand lights of glass, the heavy iron 
chimney-cap was blown off, some of the iron ribs of the dome were 
broken, and one wall of the building was bulged six inches out of line. 

The cost of these repairs was paid out of the fund provided for the 
usual annual repairs, and in consequence some work which was estimated 
for had to be omitted, as the repairs to the conservatory were imperative, 
the most valuable plants in the collection being stored in this building. 

The disbursments under each head made by the disbursing agent of 
the Department of the Interior for the works within named, are given 
herewith somewhat in detail. 


FOR WORK AT THE CAPITOL AND FOR GENERAL REPAIRS THEREOF, 


Pay rolls, mechanics’ labor, etc. ...--.----.----.---- Setreincisassaeseeorans $25, 163. 62 
Labor, by voucher........... e aeve vee bus saveunsseee WWaware=ceue Veet we soc 990. 29 
aynetey, Cll GL IRE) lcs ceo ccoscOoenacecees Gomes esancodte ollmccocorHe 1, 208. 09 
Materials for plumbing and steam-fitting.... 0... 002. .20e. eee eee eee 1, 876. 91 
Hardware, WON; 66.) een oe <n ern bee wane sone en ee eee ewe gee 1, 120. 77 
Hauling and expressage... <5 ee cas as bs eee ees ew ceetee noon 57. 84 
The care and repairing clocks in Rotunda and Statuary Hall .-.-.....--. 100. 00 
FOrage ..---- 2-2-0 ee one ee nee wenn nnn cee ener cee ne een) eee eee n ee 144. 00 
Stationery .-.. ------ cme e new cence oe ene ee eee eee eee ewes cee 115, 91 
Silver and nickel plating. -.-...---. ---- -- 2+ 2-22 5 es bh eee wet ees seen 158. 90 
Brieks, lime, and sand ....---- --- ---- ono eee enn os eee ewe asa eb ek 104, 40 
Grate vars and fire-brick ..0) nc. occ esc ced tear n ves seenns thus shun sche). 145, 13 
Brushes, brooms, sponge, s0ap, ChC. ---------- eee eee eee e ne eee eee ee eee 558. 62 
Dumber. .- 22 2. ae one oe nnn 0 ene wn wre cnc n ne tees won ne tween one - 957. 56 
Asphalt concreting ..-....----- -----+ +200 eens owen eo ne ee eee eee 8. 00 
CHimn6y-Caps.-- 220 cee onan cnn e wow mare mae ane enn ees ee wee eens 264. 00 
Oe eet ttne eesieeee cee te. a cose cwwiale eeinle nee Ft Weep a tetesbsbenaes ss Gsudu 43.70 
Material for covering COOrs.... - «so. conn ene o ne oo nw cn een wooo ene wenn e 82.13 
Harness .- 24 2-2. -- 22 220s one cnn ens cee ween eens wee one cone cee n ee 20. 00 
Repairs to engines’ and for Material oo. c.- ees tone ew wee nee vena 972. 68 
FEMI y Tet Oral Cetera eneeiets) Sele tele ole iclninterlelemeimtein/s/aila\miainis einieie lain wialn(s(nisinininie wiei= imine 266. 95 
Miscellaneous seeeeees cand sucsit cele sus ceo bevel -cscss he ae cones bea 104, 28 
Balancemmexpoudeds.-wesciswoses ee sc dca scenes ec acters cccw cess 536. 22 
Lota temcenuusewieccbe Jet scjsccld $3550 SOC OSHS OOOO ECLII So 35, 900. 00 


as] ee] 
Amount appropriated October 2, 1887 .2.20. eaen- cece cane eneececaweneevee 30,000, 00 
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THE CAPITOL TE RRACES, 


Pay rolls, laborers, mechanics, €t¢. ---.- +. eee seen eee eee ween eee ee nee $47, 296. 70 
Labor, by voucher...-.----+ --- 22+ cee nne cae e ne meen cece cee ene ene eee 846. Y5 
Marble and granite work. .--. .----- e202 22 ---+ +22 222 eee eee eee eee eee eee 58, 319. 46 
Bricks, lime, cement, and sand .-.--.------ +--+ e--- e00+ + 222+ eee ee ee ee- 14, 261.25 
Rolled-iron beams....---- -----+ 2 ene ce ene ce ene ce nee cee eee ences 3, 904, 05 
Granolithic and artificial stone pavement ...--...-------.---. --- 2 eee eee 2, 977. 50 
Vault lights, cast-iron work, etc. .----------- 2----+ eee ee eee eee eee wees 775. 50 
Plumbing and gas-fitting material......---..----.-------------------+-- 1, 449. 57 
Hardware and metals ...-...-.-2- 2-2 o-oo ne cee n cern ne cece eens oe eee ee 871.74 | 
Bronze WOrK...--- eee e ee cee nee meee ee nen e cows cece cone cence cee ene= 1, 139. 55 
LUMDEL.- 2. . eee ce ee cee wee eee oon eens cee cen n es cree semen en ene een es 1, 300. 30 
Laying stone flagging... ---- --0- -2-- een nee cee ee een cere e eee ne eee eee 158. 02 
Hauling and Oxpressage...- .--2 e222 come woe e cece ee eee n ee eee ee ee een eee 193. 90 
(Olin) AEF Bao naecect cenoSc cs aconneod sea SenaRounouoE Sem esate cosceneuse 124.75 
Advertising -...- 222+ ceeece coon cone ooo ne ene cee nee ce ene cee e cone eee eee 2. 48 
StavlOnerymecescretccecce scclse seine cles elec se mnie ee ae eile eateries 5.50 
Miscellaneous). is bae os tea ccncema\oewsl esses awiq eine eericsnsisa scons selec 25. 20 
Balance unexpended ....- AGE RSS IE OOO BEC EDOOUSAINGOS Ss68s6 Stace 56, 394, 67 
Motal@eeeaatesces ste e ee elee eas See Sb coS Seo caUONASSc ado atiae 190, 047. 09 
iene oe Aliyah setts) Ga eso bos DAC RHe SG HSOC SE CeO eann9 KEeS6S509055 G8ac 190, 047. 09 


THE CAPITOL GROUNDS. 


Pay-rolls, laborers, MNOCHANICS LOUCe cre aele seleloy alee vole se wiele/aia vie seleele a eet aee ms 15, 375. 72 
Labor, on VOUCHET ~ 2. eee. enon oe eee one core eee cece cee eee wane oe won 163. 65 
Trees and plants - .-- 22. 2-22 cece ne ce enn e cee nee ce cc e eee cone cee wen eee 475. 05 
Gravel) soil fertilizer, Seed, CbC/teccce oon noewisacccewceclscve soemecces Shatter 872. 04 
Asphaltic pavement... -.-- -++. 22+ +--+ 2 222 ene cone cree cence ce eens eee ene 1, 046. 56 
Salary and expenses, landscape architect -...- 22... e2ee eee ene oo - sce nee 544, 09 
Rronzelandewroucht-irom wll eeces seerececesenecieenchece eaters 439. 03 
Moola dear Gwale sacred eres ewe sea toe alesse aleslea soe seed meee arias cote 244.79 
Artificial stone pavement. ...2-. .--2-- 0-6-5 eee woes teen ee cecces wees one 299. 59 
PapinihsraiidvOllsey ow oelee ce Soles ciscc.c cass caincee ace oekem once ee a eee 32. 38 
MMONNVOR Kae Seine ene mesa cicmictela cnn Selanne Seles ER al Avni RR, MIE Les 2 29. 00 
AGW O Te ariewis aclale'c tieloe ctsiauicie sisle sa iataiaisie vinieinin'e Gielelairie Se cinieiciele’ac eletociec sees 176.15 
ISO OMI G tletetetss tae sreteiniclete hieiclele sinicteiere:cie\slee lots erelnia'a aleraietatw ie eiateaievesere ao SoAasscd 103. '75 
TEAK NanLES ENGR Chae TEN Ey EM oe Gor ema acera bBo K onbGor GoOnGOKOTSGC Seoa8C 94.34 
Hailinin sree hi and ex plese toner clashesmetaln'-tsiectn =/aele «wielela silos sete oe eae 79, 12 
palancemmexpond ed Mase este mevicacdeesccetiseaase come e cece eset eeme meee 24.74. 
OES fiona ogre son Gor) COSC ENO cSOg SASHBOmoIA Caen scoUS tM OSOASSouSdads 20, 000. 00 
Amount appropriated. Octo ber:2; 188). ww neecclencalseaeisewelacustaes eeaee 20, 000. 00 
LIGHTING CAPITOL AND GROUNDS. 
GaASISCLVICE, «crews suis + ke a seeioueoetiotisis Umea us Sehhie le Cece eee eeE ere ee 16, 706. 
Pay-rolls, lamp-lighters,/and plumbers), ---.\- 2s ccacicanene sctece senecene 3, a a5 
Gastixturess-and bother materialecasctencssces seen tee esha n eee : 474, 95 
MLCComCMShbIN g: SELVICE:. tyende et osele em sls wet a see ecu lae ee eee eens ames 3,476. 41 
Plavioneryi(Tecord{pook))z jms). sree tee eee eerie etek Siete eaten ee et enter eae "12.00 
Balance unexpended..... Wone beens ape auamnns cienaic7-c se56 ee sSipews ala.on 2.13 
ROUEN Ose ncie wie.coicitle el ale sieisls cet e cates te ee Rafe ete erercye oo bads 24, 000. 00 


Amounbappropriaved-October' 2 w1S6viien= eeeeeecteas eeeemieneneatas cen cone 24, 000, 00 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT, SENATE. 


Electric lamps, for fixtures and for connections and other material....-.. 251. 65 
Balanee unex pended. eke. Sos sevecp tees seveke ar cares a scene eesewueede 18, 714. 31 
otal 52. keie eb sass wi cass seat ueesteae en accains casa t wiln a eanere 18; 965. 96 


Available July 1, 1888............ Scucusicecse es etacs cece wie eaieotacremts 18, 965. 96 
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STEAM BOILERS, HOUSE WING. 


Pay-rolls; laborers, Mechanics, OC. 05-0 .sccesicueseceecccrcateos «ce Sece Hiy ORB (Us: 
Abendroth & Root Manufacturing Company for steam-boilers........-... 7, 065.00 
ise Cavan dept Chaeeaeca ace sneaeae se. ccte ce cesta sac c Seeooapicacs 750. 31 
Steam- pipe, Nooimgs awd iron Work. - 2.02 os oe sce acer scececisto ces 98. 95 
ANCES soSto6 code GOO SQ OC ON ON SOS ORCOH Osnn COE HOH MORO e Sep enD SpUeace 15.78 
BN MICs e PON COME. ee meenatemisaciss saseciseman amcimeclsenoninencs co eee 1, 836. 91 

(ROE! cope ncet peoBagpHdéob osha panono ee aacbadencécon dase nsneaees 12, 000. 00 
AMountiappropriated. OCtOber 2.1888. 5. sic sscnesseasisesecasce cece sesece 12, 000. 00 


FOR ARTIFICIAL PAVEMENT AND FOR FOUNTAIN IN FRONT OF TERRACE, 


Bronze lamp-posts and vases ..... Perea ccs Matto ce cae seb ea thee $1, 139. 55 
DAUR NCS NUE Na pate Rieti nna aiot a windeineioiatleaalvtcielewmiclowiawie me viet Calle escclciew ates 60. 00 
BAe CIM OXPCNdOdt, waiwcee oo eaetlerue soscht soa nett sacs seces cscciceces 27, 800. 45 
Mobaliemete cle cua ccs AguDHO HSB OL boenSrigbe doce bepaeadene oshegsenda 29, 000. 00 
AMOoUniappropriated OCbOLEr 2; ASSelac ciceccce ten sece cocticwcwadcecscsics "15, 000. 00 
Amount appropriateduMarch) 2-180. cc swaccicewpees oo wos'e scwelsane sorins 14, 000. 00 
29, 000. 00 
ALTERATION AND REPAIRS, ARMORY BUILDING. 

Payerotlsslaborersy mechanics, ClGl.<- Saciecccwee sive ewidlecicl tase wcacnscUs. 2, 031. 73 
‘Dnpseal De ANAMGL OOO WROTE oso Sane meno COBO Code USO UOEO OUUO. OOD GONG eE056 998. 81 
Sr CREO TNT? OREN CEL Beinn iperecs SoeS8) OO50 GUE CCD DODO Beco Con meone 996. 19 
Plumbing and gas-fitting and material...-.. 2... ---..e2 see hogS deeconSCsD 533. 04 
PAD OMAN Os OF Ma VOLAS see cele aqine cision ane cic wvicles'eino coieicic oem) «siete eeisi== ers 479. 96 
Neleis be min Ouemette sete oie =o l= = a\elelalel == inoisie'w aisle aieis| em'es eminlelei oininsivienicialeieia' 430. 00 
AMI Bid) COD) REP WHO Seo soherete- ASSS ead aoo posdonononedoddesn Doeo son soc 369. 97 
iP ai DOG LOOINETGes58 2 Go crema soos toa oUe coomCnanse CoDU Seo pp bUsoenuooedos 121. 45 
AtOMMsDle Rete cei De ns Seiehe'cm eroi pie teins aiciciolclays eleiniciciewivia ceiniemiclesiaatiow 120. 85 
GORATNMDIOSL ob cop onenec adeno se cbr cose Sara CABS CLOG EO GOaG COCUCROSEO SEES 61.65 
Bal AmGOnIMex POCO 2 - ce acne aime aoe ee aie oo \o emia \-icis eels = <inis)jes'eiaieinielole= <i 856. 35 
@oOtaleessss os. se SEBCTER SO HOSS. GEES HAH Oar HOH ONIdN NEES SHOE BonCUOIe 7, 000. 00 
Amount appropriated, Marehy2,q1S89\ 2 uo << sa s- cote moccienericsoclvcapevaes 7, 000. 00 


Very respectfully, EDWARD CLARK 
ay) 4 } 


Architect United States Capitol. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


REPORT OF THE UTAH COMMISSION. 


SALT LAKE City, September 23, 1889, 


Srr: The Utah Commission respectfully submits the following report 
of its proceedings during the past year: 

Immediately after the election for Territorial officers held in August, 
1888, the Commission began the work necessary for the November “elec. 
tion, ‘at which a Delegate to represent the Territory in Oongress was to 
be chosen, by causing a thorough revision of the registration lists 
throughout the Territory, which was completed during the month of 
September. 

The election was held on the 6th day of November, 1888, and was 
general except in a few precincts, the voters in which failed to take 
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sufficient interest to appear and vote, although judges of election had 
been appointed for each of said precincts. 

Under the authority conferred by the act of Congress approved March 
22, 1882, entitled “An act to amend section 5352 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, and for other purposes,” the Commission, on 
the 3d day of November, 1888, appointed a canvassing board composed 
ot five reputable citizens of the Territory, three of whom were mem- 
bers of the Liberal party, and two of the People’s party, viz, Orlando 
W. Powers, Henry W. Lawrence, Robert W. Cross, Lewis W. Hills, and 
Frank J. Cannon, to canvass the returns of said election and declare 
the resuit. 

This board of canvassers met at the rooms of the Commission in Salt 
Lake City, on Friday the 16th of November, 1888, and organized by 
each taking the oath prescribed by law, and electing a chairman and 
secretary from their number. It then, in the presence of the Commis- 
sion, proceeded to canvass the returns of said election, as the same 
had been returned to the Commission by the various election boards, 
and. as the result of said canvass, reported to the Commission that John 
y. Caine had received 10,127 votes, R. N. Baskin had received 3,484 
votes, and Samuel R. Thurman had received 511 votes, and that there 
were 7 scattering votes cast; and upon said canvass and report, the said 
John T. Caine was declared elected, and given the proper certificate 
of his election as Delegate to the Fifty-first Congress from Utah Terri- 
tory. ; 

The aggregate of votes cast during the two years since the passage 
of the act of Congress which took effect on the 8d of March, 1887, and 
is known as the “ Hdmunds-Tucker Act,” upon the basis of the votes 
cast for members of the legislative council, is as follows: 


Viarron Cast Te TOOT eae ots nae ats Sons ae te Oe ENE ee Rae 16, 150 
WOTESICASE UN EOSO SR Te yee mere Reale cc etc ses see tren terete cmte ee ate ape erento 20, 495 
Increase in 1889 over 1887, 4,342, or 26,8; percent. 


An election was held in August, 1888, for a portion of the county 
officers in each county in the Territory, at which the aggregate vote 
cast was 15,012, a falling off of 1,138 votes from the August election of 
the year previous, while at the election for Delegate to Congress, held 
on the 6th of November, 1888, the aggregate vote cast was 14,129, which 
was 2,021 votes less than were cast at the August election in 1887 and 
883 votes less than were cast at the August election in 1888, This fall- 
ing off in the votes can be reasonably accounted for by the fact that 
greater interest is taken in those elections at which members of the 
legislature are chosen, which is manifest in the increased vote of 1889 
over that of 1887, although a portion of this increase is doubtless caused 
by the influx of population which is continually coming into the Terri- 
tory. 

The comparatively meager vote for Delegate in Congress may be par- 
tially accounted for in the fact that the People’s party, or the Mormons, 
aré largely in the majority in the Territory, and while the Liberal party, 
or the Gentiles, as they are called, felt sufficient interest to name a can-. 
didate and to preserve their party organization, it was done without 
the remotest prospect or hope of success, and great numbers remained 
away from the polls. It is also probable that many of the People’s 
party, regarding the success of their candidate as assured, did not taxe 
the trouble to vote where it was attended with any considerable incon- 
venience. 
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Since our last report, the Commission has caused municipal elections 
to be held in the following cities and towns: 


2 


Cities and towns. Counties. Cities and towns, Counties. 
v Fe gf igebe ol 

1. Ephraim City.........-.-- San Pete, 13. Park City .n-s-nenzenssras| Summit, 
2. Fountain Green. . 58 Do. 14, Ooden..- .scnsaenepcens ‘Weber. 

3, Manti:..5.-- <4. oe Do. 15. Brigham City...-.-.---..| Box Elder, 
4, Beaver City-. .-| Beaver, 16. Bear River...... ee Do. 

5. Alpine City-. -| Utah, 17. Corinne City... Do. 

6: PayspMi ines s.se Do. 18. Grantsville ... Tooele. 

7. Pleasant Grove .. 3 Do, || 19. Tooele City ... Do. 

8; Spanish Fork ...-sans-n45- Do. a0. Kanab senaeane .| Kane. 

Chad iene aoe eee Do. 21, Monroe; -nancen-rrveensal SPVICR. 
10 American’ Perk -. 2.42.65. Do. BS Pillnore:s gins ascs Be nae Millard. 
JAE SPP OWA: 2465's se_n ase at~ Do. » || Ad. Heber. .-caancccenncceanae| Wasaton. 
POO OALVMIO ey « Sarma nn claiclasne Stmummit. 


From the organization of the Commission to the present time, the 
registrations and elections held under its supervision have been free 
from all charges of fraud and unfairness, with a single exception. 

In February, 1889, at the municipal election for the city of Ogden, in 
Weber County, there was a very. bitter contest between the opposing 
parties, in which the Liberal, or Non-Mormon party, prevailed over the 
People’s, or Mormon party, and carried the election for the first time in 
the history of the city. 

The leaders of the People’s party claimed that there had been frauds 
perpretrated by the Liberal party sufficient to bring about this result, 
both in the matter of registration and at the polls, 

It is a noticeable fact, that notwithstanding these charges of fraud no 
action has been brought to test the legality of the election of any officer, 
either as to the manner of registration, or as to illegal voting at the 
polls, or as to the canvass of the returns. Nor has any specific charge 
of fraud ever been brought to the knowledge of this Commission, but 
only general charges made through the party newspapers or by indi- 
vidual members of the People’s party, wholly unsupported by proof. 

The commission has no information of anything like fraud being im- 
puted in any case to the commission, but only to its agents in the per- 
sons of the registrars and judges of election appointed by it. 

The Commission deem it just to itself to state that it has studiously 
endeavored in all instances to appoint the very best men to be procured 
who will accept the positions, selecting in each instance discreet, sober, 
honest, fair-minded men, as free from partisan influence and bias as 
practicable, and has invariably urged upon them to do equal and exact 
justice to all citizens of the Territory, without reference to creed or 
religion, and where an abuse of power by those appointed as registrars 
or judges has been brought to the knowledge of the commission it has 
not hesitated in its action, but has promptly removed such persons 
from office. 

This, however, we are gratified to say, has oceurred in but few in- 
stances, and the Commission takes great pleasure in bearing witness to 
the fidelity and efficiency with which the majority of its appointees have 
discharged their difficult duties, and to the uniform fairness of the 
elections throughout the Territory. : 

The complaint most frequently made to the Commission is, that the 
registration lists of Salt Lake City, and of Ogden, contain each a large 
number of names of persons who can not be found on inquiry and search, 
and that they are kept there by the registration officers to enable the 
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Liberal party to have the names represented by persons who are not 
legal voters. 

It has not been brought to the knowledge of the Commission in any 
way that this fraud has been perpetrated in a single instance, put in 
order to satisfy the seeming fears of leading members of the People’s 
party the Commission proceeded to Ogden prior to the last election, 
and held a conference with the registrars and judges of election ap- 
pointed by the Commission, in the presence of a number of leaders and 
official representatives of the People’s party, and agreed upon rules for 
the conduct of the approaching election which were satisfactory to both 
parties, and the Commission has since heard no complaint in regard to 
the fairness of that election, and does not believe that the frauds an- 
ticipated therein, or those charged in the former elections, were at- 
tempted to be practiced. 

The whole trouble in regard to the condition of the registration lists 
complained of is owing to the laws in regard to registration and elec- 
tions enacted by the territorial legislature, which is the creature of and 
dominated the People’s party, or Mormon party, and those laws must 
be amended before any right of complaint will exist. 

All registered voters have been required to take the oath prescribed 
by law before being registered, and these oaths are filed in the office of 
the probate court of the respective counties. 

In making the revision of the registration lists the registrar is required 
“to make careful inquiry if any person whose name is on his list has 
died or removed from the precinct, or is otherwise disqualified as a 
voter of such precinct, and, if so, to erase his name therefrom.” (Com- 
piled Laws,of Utah, Vol. 1, page 319, sec. 240.) 

It will be seen from this that he can only erase names while revising 
the lists when he has satisfactory information that the registered voter 
‘has died or removed from the precinct, or is otherwise disqualified as 
a voter.” The simple fact that he does not find him is not sufficient. 

After the revision it is provided that the lists be posted for fifteen 
days, and for hearing objections to the right to vote of any person reg- 
istered until sunset of the fifth day preceding the election, but this is 
restricted by a somewhat remarkable provision of the statute, as follows: 

Said objections shall be made by a qualified voter in writing, delivered to said 
justice (under the Edmunds law the registrar acts instead of the justice as mentioned 
in the Territorial act), who shall issue a written notice to the person objected to, 
stating the place, day and hour when the objection will be heard. The person mak- 
ing the objection shall serve, or cause to be served, said notice upon the person objected to, 
and shall also make returns of such service to the justice before whom the objection shall be 
heard. (Comp. Laws Utah, 320, 321, sec. 246.) 

There is no other provision in the law for purging the registration 
lists, and it is impossible to serve the notice required, if the person ob- 
jected to has died, removed, or is absent and can not be found, and if it 
be a fact, as alleged, that many names of non-voters are upon the lists, 
it is the fault of the law and not of the registrars, and the law should 
be amended. 

When the Commission was first organized, it was a matter of grave 
consideration with the able men then composing it, headed by that wise 
and safe counselor ex-Governor Alexander Ramsey, as chairman, as to 
the proper policy to be pursued in discharging the very responsible as 
well as delicate trust committed to its direction. 

After mature thought and deliberation, it was unanimously consid- 
ered by the Commission that, under the act of Congress establishing 
it, the duty of the Commission was to so shape its policy, and the ad- - 
ministration of the affairs committed to it, as to bein harmony with the 
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spirit of the laws of Congress regarding the principal and perhaps sole 
object in view in its creation to be the extinction of polygamy, and the 
stamping out, as far as possible, of all polygamous influences and tend- 
encies. 

How best to accomplish this was a grave question, and was ap- 
proached with some hesitation and much serious thought, but as sub- 
sequent events have shown, was determined wisely. 

Lhe act of Congress of March 22, 1882, commonly known as the 
“Hdmunds law,” cut off polygamists, bigamists, and those who might 
thereafter be convicted of kindred offenses, from exercising the right of 
sutirage, and from the privilege of holding office in the Territory, and 
it became the duty of the Commission to exclude all such persons from 
participating in the elections. 

The Commission did not, however, consider this to be the sole object 
of the law, but that it was also intended to make those offenses which 
-were practiced by the Mormon people in direct violation of the law, and 
which were under the ban of civilization every where, odious. 

In order to accomplish this, and to thoroughly convince the Mormon 
people of its earnestness of purpose, and to impress them with the idea 
that the Government, through its authorized agencies, meant that 
polygamy should be punished and eradicated, and its sovereign power 
in the enactment of laws for the suppression and punishment of crime 
should be respected and obeyed by all people within its jurisdiction 
and limits, the Commission adopted the rule of appointing registrars, 
wherever practicable, from the Gentile or non-Mormon element of the 
population, believing them to be more in harmony with the attempts to 
carry out and enforce the provisions of the law than members of the 
other party, and in the matter of judges of election, the law requiring 
three persons, it appointed, wherever they could be found, two out of 
the three from the non-Mormon element. In many precincts none but 
Mormons were to be found, and in such places Mormons:were ap- 
pointed. They have thus had representation upon all election boards, 
and entire control of some. 

This policy of the Commission has been steadily pursued to the pre- 
‘sent time, and, it is believed, with the most satisfactory results, as 
evidenced by the steady increase of the anti-Mormon vote, and by the 
abandonment, except in some remote districts, of the open practice of 
those offenses for the suppression of which the law was enacted. 

Notwithstanding these results, this line of policy has not met the 
unanimous approval of the non-Mormon element, which has repeatedly 
urged the Commission to the adoption of more stringent regulations, 
some of which were not only considered by the Commission to be of 
doubtful expediency, but to be without the pale of the law and in ex- 
cess of its powers as defined by law. 

At the same time the non-Mormons were complaining because the 
Commission failed to inaugurate the extreme measures urged by them 
the Mormon element was making numerous complaints as to what they 
denominate the injustice done them in denying to them equal or pro- 
portionate representation in all positions which the Commission has 
power to fill. 

There would be some degree of plausibility in their demands if the 
population and the division of the political parties were to be consid- 
ered numerically only, for the Mormon element is largely in the majority 
in most of the voting precincts, the exceptions being in two or three 
cities where the anti-Mormon element has centered and in the mining 
districts. 
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But the Commission has acted on the idea that it was the intention 
of Congress to impress upon the Mormon people that it has a fixed pur- 
pose to compel obedience to the laws enacted by it, and, if possible, to 
bring them and their institutions into harmonious relations with the 
General Government; that to do this it has prescribed grave punish- 
ments for offenses either sanctioned or tolerated by them and a denial 
of the right to participate in the affairs.of the Government by voting or 
holding any office of honor, trust, or profit to all who are guilty of such 
offenses, and thereby to convince those who are not actual offenders and 
criminals, but who adhere to the same creed and lend their moral, if 
not open, support and encouragement to those who do violate the law, 
concealing their crimes and persons from the officers of the law and 
ostracising those of their number who give aid in enforcing the law in 
any manner; that they, to that extent, are under bans and not to be pro- - 
moted to places of trust and emolument so long as they thus give aid 
and comfort to those who defy the law and lionize those who are con- 
victed and punished as heroes and martyrs who have suffered persecu- 

ion for conscience sake by meeting them with bands and triumphal 
processions as they leave the door of the penitentiary and promoting 
them to higher offices in the church. 

it may be considered a quasi punishment imposed upon them while 
they are still permitted to use the ballot in all elections held in the Ter- 
ritory. Itis quite certain, too, that if Mormons were placed in control 
of the election machinery they would give the most liberal construction 
possible in favor of the peculiar practices and tenets they profess to hold 
as revelations from God. 

We therefore insist that the Commission did right originally in adopt- 
ing the rule that the duties pertaining to registrations and elections 
should be placed in the hands of and be performed by those who were 
not in sympathy with the Mormon church and creed, and that the wis-. 
dom of a strict adherence to that line of policy has been demonstrated by 
the changes that have been produced and in the awakened prosperity 
and progress which are everywhere visible. 

Polygamy is not at the present openly practiced, except perhaps in a 
few remote and out of the way places, but the non-Mormon element in- 
sists that plural marriages are solemnized clandestinely and practiced 
secretly in the larger centers and throughout the Territory. This may 
or may not be true. This Commission neither affirms nor denies in the 
absence of positive evidence. We know this, however, to be a fact. 
There are places where Mormons must necessarily be appointed 
, registration officers for the reason that no Gentile qualified to hold the 
position is to be found in the community in which the duties are to be 
performed. This Commission annualiy sends out circulars to each reg- 
istration officer in the Territory, requesting him to report any cases of 
which he may have knowledge, or reasonable cause to believe, of par- 
ties who have entered into polygamy or bigamy, and while from a 
number of places reports have been made by Gentile registrars, giving 
names, times, and places as nearly as practicable, not one case has ever 
been reported by a Mormon registrar, although it is sometimes strongly 
asserted, and generally believed, that the practice has been indulged in 
openly in some of their precincts. 

' Doubtless many members of the Mormon church never have practiced, 
and never intend to practice polygamy, and perhaps many of them, per 
se, do not believe in the practice, but from the stand-point of their faith 
and creed they accept it as a revelation from God, through the Prophet, 
Seer, and Revelator, Joseph Smith, ratified, contirmed, approved, and 
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practiced by their great President, Brigham Young, and their so-called 
Apostles; believe that it is approved and sanctified by inspiration, 
and the unbroken and warm approval of the church and all its saints 
and dignitaries, a majority of whom have practiced it for more than 
half a century; that it is permitted and justified by the Almighty and 
in the teachings of the Bible, and that whoever desires to do so should 
have the right to comply with this ordinance of the church, as well as 
that of baptism or any other, and that the person who does so will attain 
a meher exaltation in heaven than he who contents himself with one 
wife. 

While the individual member'may not wish and will not take more 

-than one wife, if his neighbor wishes two or more he thinks it right for 
his neighbor to have them,“and that he should not be molested in the 
enjoyment of the provision of what he regards as the “ higher law,” and 
if his neighbor for this be convicted of an offense against the laws of 
the land he is in his eyes persecuted instead of prosecuted, and be- 
comes one ot the martyrs of the church. 

Alllaws forbidding the practice he pronounces unconstitutional, as. 
an interference with religion, and he devoutly believes he is under no 
obligation to obey them, except under compulsion. 

That some grounds exist for the belief,so prevalent in Utah, that 
polygamy is still taught by the church as a saving ordinance and is 
secretly practiced by its devotees, is evidenced by public utterances of 
its leading authorities and teachers, and by publications in the printed 
organs of the church. Theinstances of this which will besgiven are 
not selected from antiquarian documents, nor from the utterances of 
obscure and unenlightened men, but are from the mouths of those in 
authority and are of to-day. 

The Deseret News is the official organ of the so-called “ Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints,” and of the People’s party of Utah. 
Wilford Woodruff is the president and official head of the church, and 
George Q. Cannon, ex-delegate to Congress, bears the title of president, 
councillor, apostle, and perhaps many others, and the “counsels” of 
both have great if not controlling influence over the minds of their 
followers. They speak ex cathedra, and their slightest expressions have 
the weight of ‘‘ thus saith the Lord.” 

The Deseret News of June 24, 1889, contains “remarks by Presi- 
dent George Q. Cannon at a priesthood meeting, held at Manti (San 
Pete Stake conference), May 19, 1889, reported by A. Winter,” in which 
the following appears: 


Every young man and every young woman should live so that he or she can get a 
recommendation from the bishop to go to the tenrple and be married according to 
the holy order which God has revealed. 


Tn its issues of July 15, 1889, are the remarks of the same distinguished 
teacher, delivered in the tabernacle on the preceding day, Sunday, July 
14, from which extracts are given which -seem to teach that all the 
church has taught is righteousness, and not sin, and that the prosecu- 
tions of the “‘saints” for the crime of polygamy are “ persecutions”: 


The hold that the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ has taken upon the hearts of 
those who have embraced it in our day is due to the fact that the message was a trie 
one, that the promises made were fulfilled, that those who obeyed had received the 
testimony according to the promise that had been given. If it had not been go, these 
valleys would not now be peopled by Latter-Day Saints; these settlements—extend- 
ing north and south, east and west—would not have had an existence; this taber- 
nacle would never have been built; this temple, so near its completion, would never 
have had a foundation-stone laid. But because the message was from Heaven, and 
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because Heaven bestowed the gifts and blessings as the elders had promised, there- 
fore the Latter-Day Saints have gathered together here; they have come trom various 
lands; they have obeyed the voiceof God, and have testified that through their 
obedience they have received the fulfillment of that promise. ; 

It is this that has created this cohesion, this union, this identity of interesis, this 
oneness in knitting the people together and making them to a great extent of one 
heart and one mind. Now, if there had been anything connected with this message 
that would have invited or enticed men to do evil and to have strayed from right- 
eousness, those who heard it would have. had evidence that it was not of God, that 
God had not inspired those men to teach such doctrines. But who is there that has 
heard the Gospel of the Son of God preached now for these nearly sixty years has 
ever heard any sentiment, any doctrine that has enticed men to do evil, tanght by a 
servant of God? On the contrary, the world can know foritself; and in this respect 
the world is left without excuse. At no time nor under any circumstances has error, 
sin, and wickedness been taught by those who have held authority in this church . 
to teach the people. 

Joseph Smith was killed by wicked men in a most cruel, heartless, and dishonor- 
ablemanner; but from the time that he first stood before the people and declared unto 
them the message which God had given unto him, up to the last hour of his life, no one 
heard proceeding from his mouth any doctrine, any principlo, counsel, or suggestion 
that was not of God and that did not invite men to do right and forsake sin. So ithas 
been from that day until the present. It has been a constant characteristic of the 
teaching of the servants of God. They have entreated the people, they have labored 
earnestly and unceasingly with them to do right, to serve God, to keep his com- 
mandments, to forsake sin. They have denounced in unmistakable terms every- 
thing that was iniquitous and wrong, and the people have been taught invariably 
that itis far better for them to suffer persecution for keeping the commandments of 
God than to do anything that would grieve the spirit of God or cause it to be with- 
drawn from them, These have been the constant teachings of this church, and if we 
have been persecuted it has not been for sin. If any of our people have had their 
blood shed, it is not because they have violated the commandments of God; it has 
not been because thoy were greater sinners than their fellows. If any of them have 
been sent to prison it has not been because they have done that which God has com- 
manded should not be done; it has not been because of unrightcousness on their 
part or flagrant wickedness; but it has been because they have striven, according 
to the light and knowledge which they possess, to do that which God required at 
their hands. 

Jn no instance has it been proved that the Latter-Day Saints have gone in defiance 
of the word of God contained in the Old and New Testament. Our doctrines are be- 
fore the world for them to investigate; for them, if they be wrong, to disprove. if 
we have been persecuted, then, it hasnot been for sin. There has been no new thing 
. in the earth; for it would be a new thing if the wicked should be persecuted by the 
righteous. Such a thing has never occurred from the beginning of time. Whoever 
heard of righteous men banding themselves together to persecute and punish the 
wicked? Invariably it has been the case that the righteous have been persecuted by the 
wicked; that laws have been trampled upon; that good order has been overthrown 
in order to reach and punish righteous people. The Latter-Day Saints have been 
driven from their homes in the States; their houses have been burned, their property 
destroyed, and they themselves have been driven out. Someof them have been mur- 
dered and others have fallen through persecution by the wayside; but it has not been 
because they were more wicked than other people. The laws were not trampled 
upon, the Constitution was not violated in order to punish the wickedness that could 
not be punished by any other means. It has been because we have received and 
taught, as we believed, the everlastitg Gospel—the Gospel of the Son of God. 


* * * * * * * 


I hear of murmuring. This is a time of trial for the Latter-Day Saints. We have 
now for upwards of four years been undergoing persecutions—some have called it 
prosecution; but it has assumed a form of persecution in many instances. One elass 
has been greatly tried; their faith has been greatly tested, women and children espe- 
cially. They have had to undergo many afflictions ; they have had to bear many 
sorrows. ‘True, a good many of the people have not felt the burden of this persecu- 
tion or prosecution—choose which term you please—beyond the natural sympathy 
they had for their brethren and sisters in affliction. 


On the 27th of July, 1880, the News republished from the Ogden 
Standard, another paper published in the interest of the church, a 
highly laudatory obituary of “Hider Amos Mayeock,” bishop of North 
Ogden, and councillor to the bishop of Pleasant View, which, in enu- 
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merating the many virtues of the deceased, gives prominence to the 
following: 


In 1861 he married Mary Humphries, and in 1875 Mary Crandall, living with them 
both until 1889 [probably a typographical error for 1885], when he was arrested and 
convicted by his own testimony of unlawful cohabitation, two counts having been 
made. He was sentenced by Judge O. W. Powers February 23, 1886, to five months 
in the Utah penitentiary, and to pay a fine of $100 and costs on the first count, and 
before serving his full term he was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment ou the 
second count, being one of the first subjects of the segregating system. During his 
imprisonment he did not murmur, but lirmly maintained his integrity to the princi- 
ples he had espoused. * * * He died in the hope of a glorious resurrection. 


The same paper, on the 16th of July, 1889, contained a lengthy edi- 
torial upon the issues of the approaching election, entitled “A word of 
warning,” in which it says? 


Lei us stand by one another and maintain our civil and religious rights. 


__On the 10th of August the News contained ‘remarks by President 
Wilford Woodruff at Grantsville (Tooele State conference), Monday 
morning, July 29, 1889, reported by A. Winter,” in which the following 
occurs : 


Now, brethren and sisters, we are trying to prepare ourselves for exaltation and 
eternal life. We have received the holy priesthood. There is no change to that 
priesthood. It belongs to the celestial kingdom of our God. It does not belong to 
the terrestrial but to the celestial kingdom. If you and I ever get into the celestial 
kingdom we have got to keep the law of thatking¢dom. Show me the law that aman 
keeps and I will tell you where he is going. We, as Latter-Day Saints, have every- 
thing to encourage us. We have received the Gospel of Christ and the blessings 
thereof. What did we know in regard to God and.salvation until the Lord revealed 
himself? Whoever knew, before the Lord reveaied it to us, that a man could have 
his wives and his children with him in the morning of the resurrection in the family 
organization, with himself at the head, to dwell together for ever and ever ? 


What these “constant teachings” of the church in which “ there is 
no change” consist of are revealed more fully in the following extract 
from the same paper of the same date: 


The following is the result of an interview between a reporter of the Norwich (Eng- 
land) Daily Press and Elders T. E. Bassett, P. W. Baker, Isaac Seara, Joseph Gib- 
bons, and E. Richins, missionaries from Utah. Of course in some respects the com- 
ments of the newspaper man are tinged with anti-Mormon prejudice, but the article 
aids in spreading the news that preachers of the Gospel of Christ are in that part of 
the country, and, as a whoie, the report is about as fair as one may expect from a non- 
Mormon press. * * * The president, by name Thomas EK. Bassett, is a youngish 
looking man of not more than thirty, perhaps, and appears to be the junior by several 
years of at least three of his colleagues. All of them spoke with an unmistakable 
American accent. Their mannec was mild and subdued, and it was hard not to feel 
that this mission across the Atlantic is a matter of intense religious import. * * * 

**T observe that nothing is said in your articles of faith about polygamy.” 

“No; and in preaching it we do not advocate it; but we think it is permissible, 
because there is nothing in the Scriptures forbidding it. It was commanded of God 
anciently. The number of Mormon men having more than one wife is estimated at 
from 7 to 10 per cent. of the total adult population of Utah. We do not even per- 
suade men to take one wife. Our mission is simply to preach the first principles of 
therGospel.7ie* 4" 

‘The Mormon church seems to have got itself into hot water with the United States 
legislature in regard to polygamy. How can you go on practicing it in view of your 
article 12, which proclaims objection to the law?” 

“But [said the president] we do not believe that the legislature in trying to 
uproot polygamy and confiscate our church property is acting in accordance with the 
law. The Constitution of the United States says that Congress shall make no law 
respecting the establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise of religion. 
Now polygamy is a part of our religion, and we hold that the law passed in prohibi- 
tion of it is unconstitutional and therefore carries with it no obligation to be obeyed. 
The permission to practice polygamy has been revealed to us by our heavenly Father, 
and we believe it will tend to the salvation of the human family and ameliorate its 
condition here on earth.” 
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That the teachings and practice of polygamy have not been discon- 
tinued, as is claimed by some, is further proven by the number of con- 
victions for sexual offenses against the laws of Congress in the district 
courts of the United States for the Territory. The number of convie- 
tions for that class of offenses since September 1, 1888, is as follows: 
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*This number ineudes convictions for adultery and fornication, not having been separated in the 
report to the Commission. 

+The small number in the Beaver district may partially be accounted for by the fact that the court 
records were destroyed by fire early in the year, and consequently there have been fewer prosecutions. 


In the opinion of the Commission, the influences brought to bear 
under the act of Congress creating it and those amendatory thereof, 
together with the vigorous administration of the criminal law by the 
courts, have had a marked influence in restraint of polygamy. That 
which a few years ago was practiced openly, and flaunted in the face 
of the world as the boast and pride of this peculiar people, has been 
driven to cover and the secrecy of other crimes. If plural marriages 
are now celebrated it is done in the secret chambers of the temples and 
endowment houses, where the light of the sun never enters and no eyes 
but those of priests and neophites are allowed to witness the ceremo- 
nies. 

If polygamy is practiced, it is with the secrecy with which the burg- 
lar guards his housebreaking and the thief his larcenies. Few eonvic- 
tions are had for polygamy. Few polygamous marriages can be proven 
within three years, the period of limitetion, but the trials and convie- 
tions for unlawful cohabitation and kindred offenses, a frequent incident 
to polygamy, and generally with indications that they are of a polyg- 
amous character, are, as will be seen from the statistics presented, quite 
numerous in each of the three district courts of the Territory. 

Those who are convicted invariably regard themselves, and are re- 
garded by the church, as martyrs. When one is convicted, the usual 
announcement in the organ of the church is that he has been convicted 
of “living with his wives,” or of “living his religion.” Those eminent 
in the church who have been convicted of sexual crimes, on emerging 
from the penitentiary, have in some instances been met at the prison 
doors by brass bands and a procession with banners, escorted to their 
homes to be toasted, extolled, and feasted as though it were the con- 
clusion of some brilliant and honorable achievement, rather than the 
expiration of a sentence, an expiation for a crime committed against 
the laws of the country, and a disgraceftl confinement within the walls 
of a penal institution. 

Itis not regarded as any disgrace by the Mormons of Utah to have 
served a term ih the penitentiary for any of the sexual offenses in- 
hibited by the laws of Congress. On the contrary it is regarded as a 
‘ badge of merit, and as entitling the persons so convicted to promotion 
in the church, as has been the case in some instances. 
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The law, as administered by the courts, mercifully keeps open the 
door to escape punishment for all convicted of polygamy by offering 
them a suspension of sentence, and amnesty for the past, upon the sole 
condition that they make a promise in open court to obey and live 
within the laws, and keep the same; yet few accept the offer so graciously 
made, nearly all preferring the prison life and its privations to a re- 
nunciation of the article of their creed which puts them under the ban 
of the law and af war, as it were, with the Government which gives 
them protection. / 

Fear of punishment for their .crimes, dread of further and more 
stringent legislation, and a policy dictated by the hope of statehood at 
an early period, when they would be the State and make and admin- 
ister the laws in accord with their peculiar institutions and pretended 
revelations, are sufficient motives to account for the prudent submission 
that is shown at present. 

In view of the late great effort made by them to bring about state- 
hood for Utah, this thought suggests the inquiry, suppose the Ed- 
munds law of 1882 and the Edmunds-Tucker act of 1887 were repealed, 
and all things placed subject to thesame control and conditions as prior 
to their enactment, how long would affairs remain even in their present 
condition? How long before the presidents, apostles, elders, and the 
priesthood generally, would parade the streets at the heads of their 
harems? How leng would any gentile or non-Mormon be permitted to 
hold or exercise the duties of any office or place of trust in the Terri- 
tory? How long, indeed, until a system of boycotting, which the 
priesthood knows only too well how to institute and make thoroughly 
efficient, would be brought into aetive working order and the gentile 
element, withits advanced civilization, its tradeand its traffic, be driven 
from the Territory, and the Mormon theocracy be made supreme? 
Speculation upon these queries is profitiess while the supposed condition 
of affairs is improbable, but their consideration may enable those who 
care to consider them to judge ofthe present outward marks of the seem- 
ing acceptance of the situation, and of the acquiescence in and obe- 
dience to the law by the Mormon people, while they insist through their 
newspapers and from their pulpits that these laws of Congress are un- 
constitutional! and void, and should neither be enforced norobeyed, and 
who fail to draw any distinction between opinions upon the subject of 
religion, and the commission of crimes against the highest law-making 
power of the nation and the universal sentiment of the enlightened 
world. ~ 

Since September 17, 1888, there have been held under the supervision 
of the Commission one general election, one clection for Delegate in Con- 


‘gress, and twenty-three municipal elections, a total of twenty-five elec- 
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The Commission has appointed— 
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There were registered voters in Utah— 
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The increased registration in 1888 over 1887 was 5,205, or 26.3 per 
cent.; in 1889 over 1888 it was 6,276, or 25.2 per cent; in 1889 over 1887 
it was 11,491, or 58.2 per cent. ‘ 3 

The number of polygamous cases reported to the Commission by its 
registration officers since September 17, 1888, was twenty-nine. 

No registration officer belonging to the Mormon Church, reported any 
such case from his precinct, although reports of such cases not infre- 
quently came to the Commission unofficially. 

In order to promote as far as practicable a fair and impartial election, 
the Commission on the 31st of July, 1889, issued, and caused to be pub- 
lished in the newspapers throughout the Territory, the following cir- 
cular of advice and instruction: 


OFFICE OF THE UTAH COMMISSION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, July 31, 1889. 
To the officers of election and voters of Utah Territory : 

The Utah Commission, being charged with registration and elections in the Terri- 
tory, after due consideration have thought it advisable to make this public appeal 
to the registration officers, judges of election, and voters at the election to be held on 
the 5th day of August next. f 

The Commission is desirous of having, and as far as it has authority of law is de- 
termined to have, a fair and impartial election; that everything like fraud shall be 
put down; that every lawfully registered voter in the Territory shall have the privi- 
lege of depositing his ballot freely as he wishes and without intimidation, and that 
none who are not legally registered shall be permitted to vote, no matter what may 
be the circumstances. \ 

The Commission suggests that judges of election in passing upon challenges at the 
polls shall do so impartially and fairly, rejecting none who are legally qualified, ad- 
mitting none who are not, keeping in mind that the presumptions of law are in favor 
of the elector untii the contrary appears. 

Attention is respectfully called to the following section of the election law: ‘‘ Any 
_ person who shall disturb or be guilty of any riotous conduct at any election in this 
Territory, or who shall disturb or interfere with the canvassing of the vote, or inter- 
fere with the making of the returns, or who shall interfere with any voter in the free 
exercise of the elective franchise, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.” (Com- 
piled Laws of Utah, 1888, vol. 1, p. 336, sec. 266.) It is suggestea that prompt ar- 
rests be made for any violation of this statute. 

In the interest of fairness the Commission further suggests that in all towns and 
cities that no person except the registrar or his deputy, judges of election, the sheriff 
or his deputies, and such challengers (not more than two) as may be selected by each 
party shall be permitted to remain within 100 feet of the polls, and, as far as practi- 
cable, have it so arranged that but one voter shall approach the polls at one and the 
same time, and when one voter has yoted he shall immediately pass beyond the 
limits fixed for approach to the polls. 

The Commission most earnestly invoke all good citizens and all parties to lend their 
influence in aid of a fair and bonest election; that they frown and stamp upon all 
frauds or attempted frauds tending to unfairness at the polls or in the returns of 
election, ever keeping in mind the great truth that the freedom of the American 
people depends on the purity of the ballot-box. 

The Commission takes great pleasure in bearing witness to the fairness in all elec- 
tions heretofore held under its authority and management, and with great confi- 
dence looks to the same result in the approaching election. 

The manhood of Utah can not afford to prostitute itself by frauds in elections. 

Respectfully, 
G. L. Goprrey, 
Chairman. 


This circular was received and acted upon favorably by the registrars 
and judges generally throughout the Territory, and the Commission is 
much gratified to be able to say that, so far as it is informed, the elec- 
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tion was attended with perfect fairness and regularity, and the usual 
complaints and charges of fraud were almost wholly wanting. 

The Commission appointed a board of canvassers to canvass and make 
return of the election returns, consisting of five reputable citizens of 
the Territory, three of whom were chosen from the Liberal or Non- 
Mormon party, and two from the People’s or Mormon party, viz: Will- 
iam C. Hall, Salt Lake City; Hugh M. Dougal, Springville ; A. H. Nel- 
son, Ogden; Elias A. Smith, Salt Lake City, and Heber M. Wells, of 
the same place. [ 

This board of canvassers met at the rooms of the Commission, at Salt 
Lake City, on the 19th day of August, 1889, and after each taking the 
oath of office, organized by electing from their number a chairman and 
secretary, and under the supervision of the Commission canvassed the 
election returns of the several precincts, except for members of the leg- 
islative council and house of representatives, and made the proper 
returns of said canvass to the Commission, which ordered certificates 
of election to be issued to the officers declared to be elected. 

The Commission, as required by act of Congress, itself canvassed the 
returns from the various precincts for members of the legislative coun- 
cil and the house of representatives, and issued certificates of election 
to all those persons shown by the returns to have been elected, except 
in the case of Samuel R. Thurman, representative elect from the six- 
teenth representative district. 

The certificate of election was withheld in his case by reason of the 
Commission having been officially notified by Hon. C.S. Varian, district 
attorney for the United States for Utah, that said Thurman had, within 
a few days after the election, been arrested, and on examination before 
a United States commission had been held to answer to the grand jury 
on a charge of violation of the laws by unlawful cohabitation, which 
charge, if sustained, would render him ineligible for the responsible 
position to which he was chosen. There is a probability that he will be 
tried before the time for the assembling of the legislature, and, if ac- 
quitted, the proper certificate of election will be issued to him. 

The result of the election for members of the legislature was— 


For the legislative council: 
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The result, most gratifying to the members of the Liberal party, and 
correspondingly distasteful to the People’s party, was the demonstra- 
tion that, in a hotly-contested election, the Liberal party had polled a 
majority of 41 in the vote of the city of Salt Lake, and had secured a 
voice which could be heard and an influence which could be felt in both 
branches of the legislature. 

An instance of the temper and disposition of the Mormon party un- 
der defeat, where they have the power left to show the intense aversion 
they have to anything not under their own control, is to be found in 
their official action since the result of the recent election in Weber 
County and the city of Ogden was known. 

Eyer since Ogden has had an organized municipal éxistence it has 
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constituted but one precinct, though divided into several polling places, 
and had but one justice of the peace under the Territorial law which 
provides one such magistrate for each precinct. 

At the August election the Anti-Mormon element of the precinet 
proved to be in the majority, and elected an “Anti-Mormon” to be 
justice of the peace for the ensuing term of two years. 

Within three days after the election.the county court, which is com- 
posed of Mormons, except the probate judge who is ex-officio a member 
and is appointed by the President, made an order—as they had the 
power to do under the Territorial law—abolishing Ogden precinct, and 
in its stead creating four precincts, and again proceeding to act under 
the power given it by the Territorial statutes appointed four justices to 
fillthe vacancies caused by the abolition of the old and the formation 
of the new precincts. 

Another instance isin point. In Beaver County, under former Terri- 
torial laws, the probate judge has always been a Mormon, and was 
always allowed by the county court a salary of $200 per annum. Con- 
gress having lately by law provided for the appointment of the probate 
judges by the President of the United States, and the President hav- 
ing appointed a non-Mormonas probate judge for Beaver County, imme- 
diately after his appointment the Mormon county court met and reduced 
his salary to $) per annuin. 

On the 14th day of August, 1889, the Commission as bee and caused 
to be published the following regulations to govern the conduct of the 
municipal election to be held in and for Salt Lake City, February 10, 
18903 — 


OIRCULAR OF THE UTAH COMMISSION. 
Suggestions for the municipal election. 


The Utah Commission issues the following circular to the registration officers who 
are to act for the municipal election to take place in Salt Lake City, February 
10, 1890: 

(1) The Utah Commission will appoint one chief registration officer for the city of 
Salt Lake, and one deputy registration officer for each municipal precinct in said 
city, who shall commence the work of registration on Monday, the 4th day of Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1889, and complete such registration as soon ag practicable. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the city registration officer prior to the 1st day of Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1889, to apply to the county clerk of Salt Lake County for a certified copy 
of the registry-list, as last returned to him, of all the precincts within the corporate 
limits of said city. 

(3) Said registration officer, upon the receipt of said lists, shall, by himself or dep- 
uty, and before the third Mouday in December next, which will be the 16th day of said 
month, visit every dwelling-house and place of abode in each precinct of said city, and: 
make careful inquiry if any person whose name is on said list has died or removed 
from the precinct, or is otherwise disqualified as a voter, and if so, to erase the name 
therefrom; or whether any qualified voter resides therein whose name is not on said 
registration list, and ifso, he shall ascertain upon what ground said person claims to 
be a voter, and shall require any such person entitled to vote and desiring to be regis- 
tered to take and subscribe to the following oath: 


TERRITORY OF UTA, County of Salt Lake: 


I, ——— -, being duly sworn (or affirmed) depose and say that I am over twenty- 
one years of age, that 1 have resided in the Territory of Utah for six months last past 
and in this precinct for one month immediately preceding the date hereof; that l am 
a native-born (or naturalized as the case may be) citizen of the United States; that 
my full name is , that Tam —— years of age; that my place of business 
is , that Tam a(single or) married man; that the name of my lawful wife is 
——— —-——., and that I will support the Constitution of the United States and will 
faithfully obey the laws thereof, and especially will obey the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 22, 1882, entitled ‘‘An act to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States in reference to bigamy and for other purposes,” and that I will 
also obey the act of Congress of March 3, 1887, entitled “An act to amend an act 
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entitled an act to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United States in 
reference to bigamy and for other purposes, approved March 22, 1882,” in respect to 
the crimes in said act defined and forbidden, and that I will not, directly or indirectly, 
aid or abet, counsel or advise, any other person te commit any of said crimes, defined 
by acts of Congress as polygamy, bigamy, unlawful cohabitation, incest, adultery, 
and fornication. 


———, 
° 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this —— day of ———, 1889. 


Deputy Registration Officer for County. 


Precinct, 


(4) Although the person applying to have his name registered as a voter may have 
made the foregoing oath, yet if the registrar shall, for reasonable or probable cause, 
believe that the applicant is then, in fact, a bigamist, polygamist, or living in unlaw- 
ful cohabitation, or associating or cohabiting poyleamously with persons of the other 
sex, or has been convicted of bigamy, polygamy, unlawful cohabitation, incest, adul- 
tery, or fornication, in our opinion the registrar may require the applicant to make the 
following additional affidavit: 


TERRITORY OF Utan, County of Salt Lake: 


T- ———, further swear (or affirm) that I am not a bigamist, polygamist, or 
living in unlawful cohabitation, or associating or cohabiting polygamously with per- 
sons of the other sex, and that I havé not been convicted of the crime of bigamy, 
polygamy, unlawful cohabitation, incest, adultery, or fornication. 


Sabseribed and sworn to before me this —— day of 


) 
Depuiy Registration Officer for Precinct, Salt Lake City. 
(NotE.—Those parts of the above forms in relation to being sworn or affirmed and 
as to being a native-born or naturalized citizen, or as to being single or married man, 
should be changed by erasure or a line drawn through the words, so as to be appli- 
cable to the case.) 


Upon the receipt of such affidavit the officer shall place the name of such voter upon 
the registry list of such precinct. 

(5) It shall also be the duty of the registration officer to give public notice in the 
pvewspapers of the city at least one week beforehand that he will be and remain, by 
himself or deputy, at his office, the place of which shall be properly designated by 
street and number, during the week commencing on the 4th Monday in December 
next, which will be the 23d day of said month, for the purpose of entering on the 
registry list of any precinct in said city the name of any voter which may have been 
omitted, on such voter appearing and taking the oath aforesaid, if he has not previ- 
ously taken and subscribed the same, and to make other corrections; that he shall 
remain at his said office from nine tilltwelve o’clock a. m., from two to five, and from 
seven to nine o’clock p. m., for the convenience of the public. 

(6) The registration officers are urgently requested (and neglect thereof will sub- 
ject them to removal) to make diligent inquiry and use all reasonable means to ascer- 
tain the names which appear upon the registry lists of all persons who have died, or 
permanently removed from the precinct, or are otherwise disqualified as voters, and 
to erase all such from the list, it being the earnest wish of the Commission to elimi- 
nate from the list the names of all persons who are not residents of the city, and not 
legally qualified under the law to vote. tiles 

(7) Upon the completion of the list the registration officer shall prepare triplicate 
lists in alphabetical order for each precinct, containing the names of all registered 
voters, one of which lists shall be filed in the office of the city recorder on or before 
the second Monday in January, 1890, which will be the 13th day of said month; one 
list to be posted up in each precinct at least fifteen days before the election (10th 
February, 1890), at or near the place of election, and the other list transmitted by him 
to the presiding judge of election of the several precincts for use at the polls, and the 
oaths or affirmation of the registered voters, immediately after the day of the election 
shall be delivered to the clerk of the probate court of Salt Lake County. , 

(8) Prior to the election the city registration officer shall cause to be written or 
printed a notice which shall designate the office or offices to be filled, and stating 
that the election will commence at — (designating the place for holding the polls), 
one hour after sunrise, and continue until sunset on the day of , 189-. 

Dated at Salt Lake City, on this ---— day of —, A, D, i8—. 


SAN ) 
Kegistration Officer, 
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A copy of which should be posted up at least fifteen days before the day of election, 
in three public places in each precinct in the city, calculated to give notice to all the 
voters. It is the duty of the registration officer to give notice on the lists posted as 
aforesaid that the city registration officer will hear objections to the right to vote of 
any person registered, until sunset on the fifth day preceding the day of the election. 
Said objection shall be made by a qualified voter, in writing, and delivered to the 
said city registration officer, wlio shall issue a written notice to the person objected 
to, stating the day, place, and liour when the objection shall be heard. ‘The person 
making the objection shall serve, or cause to) be served, said notice on the person ob- 
jected to, and shall also make return of such service to the city registration officer 
before whom the objection is tobe heard. Iu our opinion the objection should specify 
the grounds thereof and should be made separately as to each person objected to ; 
and actual personal service should be proved by the affidavit of the person making 
the same, unless service and return thereof be made by an officer authorized by law 
to serve process, and at least three days, notice should be given. Upon the hearing 
of the case, if said officer shall find that the person objected to is not a qualified voter, 
he shall, within three days prior to the election, transmit a certified list of all such 
disqualified persons to the judges of election appointed by the Commission; and said 
judges should strike such names from the registry list before the opening of the polls. 
In view of the numerous complaints that have been made with respect to the work- 
ing of this provision of the law, the Commission recommends that when a decision is 
made by the registration officer, striking the name of a person from the list of voters, 
the fact be made known to him without delay, either orally or in writing. 

(9) The Commission being solicitous to secure a perfect registration of the qualified 
voters of the city, and to prevent, as far as isin their power, all frauds in the election, 
further suggests as a matter of caution, and with a view to the identity of electors, 
that the registration officers of the different precincts in the city, at the time of 
making the registration list, shall enter opposite each name on the list the place of 
residence of the voter, by street and number, and his occupation; and in all cases 
of removal from one precinct to another that the residence from which the voter re- 
moved shall be entered, as well as the one to which the change is made; and to carry 
out this suggestion the Commission will furnish to the registration officers books prop- 
erly ruled for the purpose. 

_ G. L. GODFREY, 
Chairman. 


On the 21st of August it appointed a registration officer for the city 
and five deputy registrars for the several voting precincts, and the ap- 
pointees having accepted, they were invited to and did meet with the 
Commission for more full and complete instruction in regard to the terms 
of the circular, which was fully explained to them, and received the 
promise of their entire concurrence and hearty support, and the Com- 
mission believes that the registration lists prepared by theia will be 
purged as far as the law will permit. 

The Commission in previous reports has made certain recommenda- 
tions which were, in its opinion, necessary and proper to give force and 
effect to the provisions of the law under which it was created and which 
had not yet been enacted into law. 

These may be summarized as follows: 

(1) In regard to the courts. The conferring upon the district courts 
jurisdiction of all polygamous and sexual offenses without regard to the 
place in the Territory where committed; investing them with power 
co-extensive with that possessed by the United States circuit and dis- 
trict courts in the States in the matter of contempt and the punishment 
thereof; authorizing the process of subpcena to run from the Territorial 
courts into any other district of the United States; authorizing the 
selection of jurors by open venire; providing that when continuance is 
granted on motion of defendant, depositions of witnesses on the part of 
the prosecution may be taken on notice and used in case the witness 
be dead, absent from the Territory, or so concealed as to elude the 
service of subpcena, and that a sufficient fund to enable the prose- 
cuting officers to efficiently perform their duties and enforce the laws 
be furnished by the Department of Justice to the proper law officers of 
the Territory. 
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(2) That prosecutions for polygamy and bigamy be exempted from 
the operation of the general statute of limitations. 

(3) That the term of imprisonment fox unlawful cohabitation; fixed 
by section 2 of the act of 1882, be extended to at least two years for the 
first and three years for the second offense. The Commission adds to 
this the recammendation that the term of imprisonment for polygamy, 
bigamy, and unlawful cohabitation be extended, and that hard labor be 
added to the punishment. 

(4) That it be made a penal offense for any woman to enter into the 
marriage relation with any man, knowing him to have a wife living, 
undivoreed, coupled, however, with the provision that in cases where a 
polygamous wife is called as a witness against the husband, her testi- 
mony could not be used in any future prosecution against her, and a 
like provision as to the husband. 

(5) The appointment of the Territorial auditor, treasurer, commis- 
sioners to locate university lands, probate judges, county clerks, select- 
men, assessors and coilectors, recorders and superintendents of district 
schools, by the governor, subject to confirmation by the Commission. 

(6) That all persons be excluded by law from making a location and 
settlement upon any of the public lands who shall refuse on demand 
to take and subscribe an oath, before a proper officer of the land 
office in which his or her application is made, that he or she does not 
cohabit with more than oge man or one woman, as the case may be, in 
the marriage relation, and that he or she will obey the laws of the 
United States in relation to polygamy and bigamy. 

(7) That the laws with reference to the immigration of Chinese, and 
the importation of contract laborers, paupers, and criminals be so 
amended as to prevent the immigration of persons claiming that their - 
religion justifies the crime of polygamy. 

(8S) A Constitutional amendment forever prohibiting polygamy. 

(9) The enactment of a law creating a board to consist of the gov- 
ernor, Utah Commission, and the secretary of the Territory, to appor- 
tion Salt Lake City into aldermanic and councilmanic districts. 

The Commission respectfully recommends all these propositions to 
the attention of Congress, and in addition makes the following recom- 
mendations ' 

(10) Authorizing this commission, in its discretion, to cause to be 
made annually a new registration instead of revisions of former lists, 
and to make and enforce rules and regulations not inconsistent with 
the laws of the United States for the conduct of registrations and elec- 
tions. 

(11) That Congress pass laws for the government and conduct of 
public schools in the Territory of Utah. 

12) That as soon as the result of the census of 1890 is known, there 
be created a board consisting of the governor, Utah Commission, and 
secretary of the Territory with power to redistrict the Territory for 
legislative purposes. 

Some of these propositions are of grave importance, and may provoke 
much discussion and adverse criticism. Those relating to the practice 
in the courts will be at once understood by our law-makers, and need 
no explanation. 

The Commission asks power to make a new registration and to enforce 
rules and regulations regarding the conduct of registrations and elec- 
tions, not from any desire to increase its duties and responsibilities, but 
because it believes new registrations to be simpler and better than re- 
visions, and that better results would come from a judicious exercise of 
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such powers if conferred. Under.the present laws of Congress it can 
only recommend a course of action to its registration officers and judges 
of election, and has a dual set of laws to govern its own actions, the 
laws of Congress, and the laws of the Territory, and the latter are not 
always free from questions of doubtful construction, and sometimes 
stand in the way of beneficial reforms, neither provided for nor inhibited 
by Congress, but within the spirit and purport of its expressed or known 
intentions. 

In regard to a law establishing and regulating the management of 
free schools, the Commission is not of the opinion that the legislature 
of Utah, as likely to be constituted for some time to come, can be ex- 
pected or trusted to establish a system of free schools in sympathy 
with the enlightenment of the age, or free from the teachings of 
polygamy and so-called revelations, and therefore recommend that 
Congress assume the duty of providing for the education and enlight- 
enment of the youth of the Territory. 

The Commission beliéves the limitation on prosecutions for polygamy 
and bigamy should be extended, among other reasons, because, under 
the peculiar missionary service of the church it is easy for one to enter 
polygamy, go on a mission for three years, and return to assume his 
polygamous relations, defying the authorities to punish him for the 
main offense, and be in danger only of prosecution for the lesser offense 
of unlawful cohabitation. The term of insprisonment for this offense 
should be increased to meet this state of affairs, and sentence of hard 
labor should be added, that their confinement may not be spent in idle- 
ness and glorification of theit supposed martyrdom. : 

The Commission has no doubt that punishment of the woman for 
voluntarily entering the polygamous relation would do much to lessen 
her zeal for the peculiar institution, and thus tend to remove one of its 
strongest bulwarks. 

It recommends the granting to the governor the power to appoint the 
officers named, because— : 

(1) He is more nearly than any other the representative of the power 
and majesty of the Government among the people of the Territory, and 
granting powers to him which will bring him more and more into direct 
contact with them would tend to increase their respect for the National 
Government, an element almost unknown among them. 

(2) Because residing among them, he can better judge of the neces- 
Sities of the case and of. the qualifications of the officers to be appointed 
than would be possible if the appointing power should be vested in the 
President. 

(3) Because such power would take the control of Utah affairs out of 
the hands of officers who are chosen, not by a free selection of the 
people, but whose nomination is made by “counsel” from the priest- 
hood, and whose election is 2 mere form, and place it in the hands of 
men who represent civilized ideas, are in sympathy with the efforts of 
Congress to suppress polygamy, and will assist the officers of the Gov- 
ernment in the work of enforcing the laws, instead of using all the in- 
fluence and moral support of their positions to nullify the laws, prevent 
their execution, and shield offenders, as is now the rule and practice. 

In regard to the proposed amendment of the immigration laws and 
the restriction upon the location of public lands the Oommission re- 
spectfully submits, that while we forbid the immigration of the non- 
proselyting, peace-loving, docile Chinaman, because we fear a future 
danger from his coming, while we forbid the landing on our shores of 
contract laborers, because they cheapen wages of American-born citi- 
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zens, and paupers, because they may become a burden, there is far 
greater reason for closing our deors as a nation, and forbidding e¢itizen- 
ship to the hordes who are brought here to swell the rauks of an or- 
ganized body, which teaches them in advance to hate the Government 
of the United States, denominates its executive, law-makers, judges, 
and prosecutors as persecutors, and instills into every mind the constant 
teaching that their pretended revelations are more binding than the 
highest and best laws of the land, and that resistance to such laws is a 
virtue and a rendering of obedience to God. How far short of treason 
these teachings are we leave those who can to answer. By cutting off 
this importation of generally ignorant and fanatical classes, many of 
whom neither speak nor eare to learn our language, and to say the least 
are not in sympathy with -the institutions or the laws of our country, 
the principal source of the growth of this conspiracy against what we 
held as best and dearest in American civilization would be materially 
diminished, and the spread of this relic of Oriental barbarism to that 
extent averted. 

The Commission would further suggest, for the careful consideration 
of Congress, the propriety and expediency of enacting laws providing 
for the disfranchisement of such persons who may not themselves be 
guilty of crimes forbidden by law, but who are or may become members 
of organizations or societies whose tenets and principles are inimical to 
the Constitution and laws of the country, and teach that the practice of 
certain criminal acts are virtues, and throws about its members who do 
practice such crimes the shield of the whole power of such organizations, 
morally, socially, and otherwise, and to debar them from the privileges 
of the homestead laws. The Commission does not strenuously urge 
such legislation at this time, partially because the Supreme Court has 
not yet passed upon the constitutionality and legality of such enact- 
ments. 

The Commission yields to none in reverence for and earnest desire to 
protect from violation every provision of that instrument, sacred to every 
true American citizen as the palladium of his liberties and the great safe- 
guard of the Republic, but it is not of the opinion that laws made to pre- 
vent crime, to prevent combinations and conspiracy against the State, 
and to punish persons who combine and conspire to commit crime can 
be called laws which interfere with religion, whether the persons who so 
combine and conspire call themselves by the name of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints or by any other name, whether they pre- 
tend that their conspiracy is a religion or openly declare their object to 
be to commit crime. 

Religious fanaticism even can not be allowed to commit crimes against 
the law or to teach others to do so, either by the acts of the individual 
or an organization composed of many individuals, whether they avow 
that they act voluntarily or under a pretended spiritual revelation, 

The law aims at the crime against society, no matter by what name 
it is called, or in what guise it is perpetrated. The man who robs you 
in the guise of a Samaritan is no less a robber because of his disguise. 

It may not be considered out of place to mention the fact that simi- 
lar views to those above expressed have received the sanction and ap- 
proval of the supreme court of Idaho in deciding the appeal in the 
case of Dooley vs. Watkins e¢ al., a case in which the principles invoived 
in the suggestion of the Commission are ably discussed. 

The Commission desires to commend the governor, the judges, and 
district attorney and assistants of the Territorial district courts, and 
the officers of the United States generally for Utah, for the intelligent, 
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zealous, and faithful manner in which they have performed their diffi- 
cult and sometimes arduous and ‘distasteful duties in enforcing thelaws 
of Congress, and for the willing and efficient aid they have given the 
Commission upon all occasions. The utmost harmony exists among all 
the Government officials in the Territory, so far asis known to the Com- 
mission. 

In concluding, the Commission is of the opinion that in this matter the 
Government and Congress should take no backward or even wavering 
step, but should continue the active and vigorous enforcement of the 
laws, and the improvement of them by the amendment of such as would 
be made more effective thereby, and by enacting such other laws as ex- 
perience may show to be wise and more efficacious to accomplish the 
desired end, until not only the practice but the inculeation of crimes of 
this nature shall, as far as possible, be stamped out, and until a major- 
ity of the people shall abandon a pretended belief in doctrines which 
- incite to treason against the state, which sap the foundations of society, 
and retard the growth of nineteenth-century civilization, and until they 
show that they can be trusted to make and enforce laws which forbid 
the practices elsewhere universally condemned. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

G. L. GODFREY, Chairman. 
A. B. WILLIAMS. 
R. S. ROBERTSON. 
ALVIN SAUNDERS. 
Hon. JoHN W. NOBLE, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


SEPARATE REPORT OF JOHN A. McCLERNARD. 


CuIcAGo, ILL., September 23, 1889. 

Simr: While I readily acknowledge the marked ability exhibited by 
my Official associates in their majority report, and while I concur in 
parts of their report, yet, as I non-concur in its general animus, particu- 
larly in its treatment of the distinction between opinions and actionsas 
subjects of legislative punishment, I have deemed it proper, with the 
leave of my associates, in order to a clear and consistent exposition of 
ny views on the Mormon question, to offer this separate statement of 

em. 

The Utah Commission was created by a law of Congress, approved 
by President Arthur, March 22, 1882, who, pursuant to its provisions, 
appointed five persons representing different political parties to con- 
stitute it. These persons were appointed from the States ratber than 
from the Territory of Utah, presumably upon the ground that appoint- 
ments from the States would be least likely to be influenced by the 
passions and prejudices which have so long disturbed the Territory. 
The example thus set by President Arthur has hitherto been followed. 
The only changes made in the personal of the Commission have resulted 
from appointments made to fill vacancies caused by death or resigna- 
tion. There has been no instance of removal. % 

It is evident that the population of the Territory is steadily increas- 
ing. As a confirmatory fact it may be stated that the registered voters 
were: ‘ 
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Since the date of the Commission’s last annual report therehave been, 
under the laws, 21 elections in the Territory. At these elections there 
were 362 persons elected; namely, 1 delegate to Congress, 3 commis- 
Sioners to locate university lands, 36 members of the legislature, 78 
county officers and 244 precinct officers. In connection with these elec- 
tions the Commission appointed, under the law, 368 registrars of voters, 
1,284 judges of elections, and a board for the canvassing of the returns 
of the elections, which was conducted either directly by the Commis- 
sion or under its careful supervision. The elections in the two princi- 
pal cities, Salt Lake and Ogden, showed by their returns a shifted 
majority in favor of the non-Mormons. 

Indulging some general reflections upon the divine economy as affect- 
ing the relations of the sexes, I would premise that that economy au- 
thoritatively teaches and exemplifies the virtue of order and uniformity, 
the foundation of the social relations and of civil government. In har- 
mony with that economy, God originally created man and woman, and 
according to the biblical account, originally created but one man and 
one woman, Adam and Eve, sole companions of each other in wedlock. 
According to the same account, Eve was taken from the side of Adam, 
as bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. 

Upon this postulate, accepted by the Christian church, it may be 
stated as a matter of curious history, that one of the early reformers of 
that church, since canonized for his wisdom and piety, argued that as 
Eve was not taken from Adam’s head, neither from his feet, therefore 
she was not designed to be either his master or his slave, but as she 
was taken from his left side and from near his heart as the center of 
life, therefore she was divinely ordained to be his heart-mate and help- 
mate, his companion and equal.* 

The law of generation and population imports the same conclusion, 
as the operation of that law, under ordinary conditions has, everywhere 
and at all times, been to produce approximately equal numbers of both 
sexes, male and female. 

The civil law, following the natural and the moral law, likewise treats 
the woman, except in the arena of contention and publicity, as the 
equal of the man. It renders each alike amenable to its penalties, and 
vouchsafes to each the same remedies and redress for injuries and wrongs 
to person, property, or reputation. It is equally the sword and shield 
of both. 

The marriage covenant follows in the same course which, above all 
others, is hallowed by time and opinion, by religion and by law. It is 
couched, on the part of the man, in these solemn and comprehensive 
terms : 


IT willtake this woman for my wedded wife, to live together after God’s ordinance 
in the holy estate of matrimony. I will love her, comfort her, honor her, and keep 
her in sickness and in health, and forsaking all other, keep myself unto her so long 
as we both shall live. 


No covenant could be more searching and specific. It bears tho 
double sanction of God and man, and expressly binds the conscience 
and honor of the husband to its scrupuleus and faithful fulffllment. Is 
it so fulfilled if the husband divides his marital attentions and indulg- 
ence between a harem of wives or concubines passing under what name 
soever? Does he, in that case, manifest true Jove for his legal and 
rightful wife? Does he, in that case, honor her, comfort her, and for- 
saking all other, keep himself unto her? On the contrary he tramples 


* St. Augustine de Civitate Dei. 
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upon his plighted faith, inflicts discomfort and dishonor on her, out- 
rages her womanly instincts, and degrades himself. Nor is it sufficient 
to answer that she consents, since her consent is insidiously but irresist- 
ibly constrained by her associations and surroundings, these serving to 
dominate her will, to blunt her sensibilities, pervert her understanding, 
and to virtually enslave her mind and body. As well might it be an- 
swered that the consent obtained by undue influence or by duress shall 
stand against bim who is its constrained victim. 

Woman’s appointed mission is not that of a mere drudge, or merely 
to adorn man’s leisure or to gratify his animal lust. It ranks far 
higher—comprehensively contemplating her as a companion, the mistress 
of the home, and the mother of ofispring,and in that capacity charged 
with all the grave and momentous responsibilities arising out of these 
manifold relations. In brief, she exists for herself as wel! as for oth- 
ers, and to prepare her to conserve efficiently the happiness of both, 
she needs early and fitting moral and intellectual culture, training, and 
discipline. With these she is clothed with an armor against deception 
and imposture; from these she derives a becoming self-confidence and 
self-reliance, and, withal, a practical aptness in managing the economies 
of the home, her natural empire and state. 

As mother, she bears her children in sorrow and travail, carries them 
with trembling arms, in a reaction of bliss, to her breast to nurture them 
of her strength and sustenance, nurses them in their infancy, follows 
them with her solicitude, and molds their temper, habits, and charac- 
ter after herown model. If she is intelligent, orderly, and moral, they, 
by force of her example, will be inclined to be so. If she is coarse, igno- 
rant, and impure, their tendency will be likewise. “As the fig tree 
looking upon the fig tree becometh fruitful,” “4 so the child looking upon 
the mother will come to image her.” ‘Give a child to be educated by 
a slave, and instead of one slave you will have two.” “Childhood 
forecasts the man, aS morning shows the day.” 

itis in childhood those impressions are received which sink the deep- 
est and last the longest. It is then the germs of virtue or vice are Im- 
planted, which mature in goodly fruit or deadly thorns; which give shape 
and color to man’s destiny. Napoleon I. deduced from the French rey- 
olution of the last century, which mocked female virtue and conjugal 
fidelity and culminated in the wreck of society and the state, the vera- 
cious moral that the need, the great need, of France was orderly homes 
and self-respecting women. 

The mother is the divinely-appointed providence of the human race- 
From her issue the family and successively the gens, the tribe, the peo. 
pie, and the nation. She rules through her affections, the man through 
his intellect; but as a matter of fact the dominion of the heart is more 
expansive and enduring than the dominion of the brain. Tersely, in 
proportion as the mental and the moral qualities of the sexes are de- 
veloped, so will society, the state, and mankind be improved and ele- 
vated. Therefore, the higher education of the woman is as imperatively 
called for as the higher education of the man, 

Companionship in marriage has much to doin assimilating female 
character. Ifthe husband is ignorant, coarse, and sensual, his associa- 
tion will tend to drag his wife down to his level. If he is oblivious of 
the claims of virtue, she will hardly be disposed to properly value them, 
and so, by the example of both, the home and the family will be infected. 

“he moral law, as we have seen, is no respecter of persons. It ap- 
plies equally to both sexes. What it condemns in the one it also con- 
demuns in the other. Condoning the incontinence of the man, and dis- 
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honoring the woman for her incontinence, or treating her simply as a 
unit in a miscellany of wives.or concubines is not only unjusy and tyran- 
nical, but subversive of good order and society. On the other hand, as 
the most noble and useful qualities of the woman shine through her 
aifections, her affections deserve to be sympathetically nurtured, hon- 
ered, and protected. ‘ Without the paternity and consecration of the 
iene and domestic virtues, civic virtues are but an affectation and a 
sham. 

Recapitulating with brief addition: Polygamy is contrary to the 
divine economy; contrary also to the moral law and to enlightened 
opinion. It breeds ecaprice, cruelty, and license. It enervates the 
man and debauches the woman. Physically, socially, and morally it 
deteriorates and corrupts. Despotic in the family, it prototypes and 
engenders despotism in the state. Perforce it works its own retribu- 
tion, and so it accounts for the unequal development of the Asiatic and 
EKuropean races ; for the indelence and feebleness of the one; for the 
enterprise and energy of the other. Incapacity and inferiority are its 
label and condemnation. Hence, in the armed contests of rival civil- 
zations, notably in ancient Greece and modern India, it succumbed to 
the characteristic valor and vigor of represented monogamy. 

Following the example of the wisest and most progressive nations, 
and with them holding fast to the altar of individual purity and self- 
restraint, as the imperative condition to national esteem, strength, and 
prestige, the United States have placed the seal of condemnation upon 
polygamous practices everywhere within the domain of their exclusive 
jurisdiction. The relevant laws enacted by Congress are numerous-and 
cover apericd of nearly forty years. To assist to an easy and ready 
apprehension of their purport, I subjoin here substantially their perti- 
nent provisions and their familiar popular titles: 

The act of 1862 declares, as a rule, that any person having a husband 
or wife, who shall marry any other person, whether married or single, 
shall be adjudged guilty of bigamy, and upon conviction thereof, by a 
jury, shall be punished by fine not exceeding $500, and by imprison- 
ment not exceeding five years. (Sec. 1.) 

The “Poland act” of 1874 provides that in all criminal cases the 
court and not the jury shall pronounce the punishment under the limita- 
tion prescribed by law and withholds from each party more than three 
peremptory challenges in any criminal case except murder. (Sec. 4.) 

The “ Edmunds act” of 1882 is more comprehensive, yet more minute. 
It declares polygamy and unlawful cohabitation severally to be offenses, 
and defines what shall constitute each ; annexes to the one the same - 
penalties enacted by the act of 1862, and to the other a fine not exceed- 
ng $300, or imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both, in the dis- 
retion of the court; and allows a joinder of counts for polygamy and 
unlawful cohabitation in the same information or indictment. (Sees. 1, 
3, 4.) ' 

Disqualifies any person from serving as a juror in any prosecution 
for polygamy or unlawful cohabitation, who is living or has lived in the 
practice of bigamy, polygamy, or of unlawful cohabitation with more 
than one woman, or who believes it right for a man to have more than 
one living and undivorced wife at the same time, or who believes it 
right to live in the practice of cohabitation with more than one woman, 
if such person shall be challenged as a juror for any such cause. (Sec. 5.) 

Authorizes the President to grant absolute, conditional, or limited 
amnesty to offenders against either of the above-named acts. (Sec. 6.) 

Legitimates the issue of polygamous marriages solemnized according 
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to the ceremonies of the Mormon sect, who were born before the Ist day 
of January, 1883. (Sec. 7.) 

Disqualifies any polygamist or other person cohabiting with more than 
one woman from voting-at any election, or for election or appointment 
to any office of trust, honor, or emolument. (Sec. 8.) 

The “ Hdmunds-Tucker act” of 1887, extending the purview of the 
previous acts, defines other crimes and misdemeanors with their penal- 
ties, namely: 

Incest, punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary not less than 
three nor more than fifteen years. (Sec. 4.) 

Adultery, punishable by like imprisonment not exceeding three years. 

Sec. 3.) 
Fornication, punishable by imprisonment not exceeding six months 
or by fine not exceeding $100. (Sec. 5.) 

Waives, in any prosecution for bigamy, polygamy, or unlawful cohab- 
itation, the process of subpoena, for sworn cause, for the process of at- 
tachment, instead, to the witness. (Sec. 2.) 

Qualifies the lawful husband or wife, each, with his orher consent, to 
testify as a witness touching the other, in any prosecution for bigamy, 
polygamy, or unlawful cohabitation, except as to any statement or 
rod made by either deemed at common law confidential. 
(Sec. 1.) : 

Requires every celebration of marriage performed in Utah to be 
signed by the parties thereto, and by every priest or other person tak- 
ing part therein, and that the evidence of marriage when so authenti- 
cated shall be filed in the office of the probate court for record, and that 
such record shall remain subject to inspection, and punishes any willfal 
violation of the requirement by fine not exceeding $1,000, or by impris- 
onment not exceeding two years, or by both, in the discretion of the 
court. (Sec. 9.) 

Vests in the commissioners who are or may be appointed by the su- 
preme court or district courts in the Territory the same powers and juris- 
diction possessed by the justices of the peace therein, or by the commis- 
Sioners appointed by the circuit courts of the United States. (Sec. 7.) 

Continues the powers and duties of the Utah Commission until it 
shall have been superseded by the legislative assembly of the Territery 
with the express approval of Congress. (Sec. 23.) 

Abolishes the right of female suffrage for any public purpose (sec. 
20), and limits the right of male suffrage by the precedent condition 
that such person shall have registered his name as a voter and sub- 
- scribed an oath or affirmation that he is over twenty-one years of age; 
has resided in the Territory six months and in the precinct of his res- 
idence one month—including in such oath or affirmation a statement, 
according to the fact, that he is a native-born or naturalized citizen, of 
his age, his place of business, his status, whether single or married, 
and if married, the name of his lawful wife; that he will support the 
Constitution of the United States and faithfully obey the laws thereof, 
and especially the act of 1882-and this act in respect to the crime therein 
defined and forbidden, and will not, directly or indirectly, aid or abet, 
Seid - advise any other person to commit any of said crimes. 

ec. 24, 

Disqualifies any person to serve asa juror or to hold any office who 
shall not have first taken an oath or affirmation setting forth his full 
name, his age and place of business, his status, whether single or 
married, and, if married, the name of his lawful wife, and that he will 
support the Constitution of the United States and obey the laws 
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thereof; or who shall have been convicted of any crime under the act 
of 1882 or this act. (See. 24.) 

Regulates and secures the right of dower (sec. 18); makes the judges 
of the probate courts appointive by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate (sec. 19); requires the governor and the 
secretary of the Territory, with the Utah Commission, to redistrict the 
Territory into representative and councilor districts, and to apportion 
the representation of the people of the Territory in proportion to their 
numbers and the number of the districts and of the members of the pres- 
ent legislative assembly. (Sec. 23.) 

Provides the agencies and mode of forfeiting and escheating to the 
United States, for the use of common schools, the property of corpora- 
tions obtained or held in violation of the act of 1862, except buildings, 
with their appurtenant grounds, held and occupied exclusively for the 
worship of God, or for the parsonages connected therewith, or for burial 
places. (Sees. 13, 14.) 

Disapproves and annuls all laws of the legislative assembly of the 
Territory, or of the so-called State of Deseret, creating, organizing, 
amending, or continuing the corporation called the Perpetual Emigra- 
tion Company, and, dissolving it, provides the mode and agencies of 
adjudging its dissolution and of carrying the same into effect. Forbids 
the assembly from passing any law operating to bring persons into the 
Territory; and escheats the property and assets of the corporation, in 
excess of its lawful liabilities to the United States for investment and 
disposition, by the Secretary of the Interior, for the benefit of common 
schools in the Territory. (Sees. 15, 16.) 

Disapproves and annuls all acts of the legislative assembly of the 
Territory; also the ordinance of the so-called state of Deseret incor- 
porating, continuing, or providing for the corporation known as the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints; disincorporates and dis- 
solves that corporation; vests the supreme court of the Territory with 
equity power to wind up the affairs of the corporation conformably to 
law, and to carry all these provisions into effect, and, in so doing, to 
cause to be transferred to trustees, for the use of the corporation, the 
real estate now held and used by it for places of worship, and for par- 
sonages connected therewith, and for burial grounds, subject to the 
limitation imposed in that regard by sections 13 and 26 of the act. 
(Sees. 13, 17, 26.) 

Suspends the laws of the Territory providing the method of electing 
and appointing the Territorial superintendent of district schools; abol- 
ishes the office of such superintendent, and makes it the duty of the su- 
preme court of the Territory to appoint a commissioner of schools, 
clothed with the same powers and charged with the same duties apper- 
taining to the Territorial superintendent under the laws of the Terri- 
tory; clothed also with the power to prohibit the use of any book of a 
sectarian character or otherwise unsuitable in any district school; and 
charges him also with the duty of reporting annually to Congress, 
through the governor of the Territory and the Secretary of the Interior, 
concerning the number of children of school age, the proportions attend- 
ing and not attending school, and generally of the progress of the 
schools and the operation of his office. (Sec. 25.) 

It annuls all laws passed by the so-called state of Deseret or by the 
legislative assembly of the Territory for the organization of the militia 
or the creation of the Nauvoo Legion, and provides that the militia of 
Utah shall be organized and subjected in all respects to the laws @f 
the United States, and that the governor of the Territory, by and with 
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the advice and consent of the council thereof, shall appoint all general 
officers of the militia, until, as further provided, the assembly shall 
have passed other laws for organizing the militia, subject to the ap- 
proval of Congress. 

These laws are far-reaching and stringent. They bespeak an unnsual 
remedy for an obstinate and formidable evil. They extend to all offend- 
ers convicted of violating them not only the penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment, or both, but forfeiture of the elective franchise and 

eligibility to hold office or to perform jury service. More than that, 

they cautiously require,even of non-offenders, a test oath involving 
divers unusual precedent conditions to the exercise of the elective 
franchise or to the holding of office or serving as a juror. 

Now, have these laws proved uniformly and effectively remedial? 
Facts and enlightened opinion should afford the best answer. From 
the date of the act of 1862 to 1875, nearly thirteen years, there does not 
appear to have been a single conviction for bigamy or polygamy, 
although in that time these crimes were rife; and it is scarcely less 
remarkable that from 1875 to 1884, eight more years, there appears to 
have been but two convictions, totalizing only that number of convic- 
tions for twenty years. 

Again: Why this absence or paucity of conviction for so long a pe- 
riod? The explanation derived is that the courts were generally con- 
sidered powerless ‘to reject a juror on challenge for religious bias as to 
the issue, or to summons a provisional jury to find indictments or ver- 
dicts which the regular jury had rejected or otherwise improperly failed 
to find. 

The effect of this assumption was confusing to the courts and ob- 
structive to the course of justice. It contributed to strengthen and 
contirm the belief of the Mormons, that polygamy as a tenet of their 
religion was intrenched by the Federal Constitution, and was there- 
fore inviolable to any law that Congress was competent to pass, and 
so encouraged and emboldened them in persistent polygamous prac- 
tices. But later the assumption was overthrown; in the one case 
by the Supreme Court of the United States ;* in the other, by a district 
court of the Territory,t which asserted the reasonable doctrine that it 
belonged to the inherent power of the court to provide itself with the 
agency of a jury when it became necessary in order to the fulfillment of 
its functions. 

These rulings opened the way for the actions of the laws to correct a 
misapprehension which then appeared to be common to the local ma- 
jority. ‘Twenty-one convictions for bigamy or polygamy followed in 
the six years succeeding 1883, whereas there were but two convictions 
occurring in the twenty years preceding 1884. This disparity is the 
more notable inasmuch as these offenses have been decreasing since 
the enactment of the Edmunds law of 1882. The statement is signifi- 
cant as illustrating the vigilance and vigor with which the laws pro- 
hibiting polygamy have been executed for the last six years.  , 

The greatest number of convictions had for sexual offenses since 1883 
was for unlawful cohabitation, a misdemeanor created and made pun- 
ishable by the act of 1882, which was presumably designed, at least in 
part, to prevent the actual survival of the polygamous relation after 
the statute of limitations barred a prosecution for it, in form, as polyg- » 
any. And here it may be pertinent to inquire whether, as polygamy 
is in fact an offense against society and not merely a breach of a valid 
m&rriage contract, it should not be liable to punishment as long as the 


* Reynolds v. U. 8., 98 U. S., 162. i Judge Zane sitting. 
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sexual relation it implies actually exists? To shield it by a limitation 
applicable to a civil contract is a waiver of that liability, and is, in a 
logical sense, inconsistent. To spare that punishment because it has 
grown chronic and contumacious is to encourage it. For the stronger 
reason, in that case it should be punished, and the more severely. 

Among the people of northern and western Europe, as well as 
among the people of the United States, polygamy as an institution or 
practice has always been odious. Until its introduction here by the 
Mormons it had been regarded as appertaining almost exclusively to 
the Asiatic and African marital and social condition, Certainly before 
ae time it had no otherthan a sporadic and fugitive existence in our 
and. 

From the earliest history of England, the mother country, the of- 
fense was treated as one inimical to the well-being of society, and a stat- 
ute of James I. denounced it as a felony punishable with death, if com- 
mitted in Kngland or Wales. 1n1788 Virginia re-enacted substantially 
the same statute, including the death penalty, and since then it may 
be safely affirmed that there has never been a day in any State in the 
Union when polygamy was not cognizable as a crime by the civil 
courts and was not punishable with more or less severity. 

Recurring to the subject of actual decline of polygamous offenses, as 
already noticed, it is proper to remark that that fact carries with it a 
pregnant and welcome moral significance. It means the birth of a re- 
formatory spirit and its advancing development. This truth is vari- 
ously evidenced. 

Five or more years back the leading anti-Mormon journal in Utah, 
the Salt Lake Tribune, bore this testimony : 

Salt Lake City is so changed from the Utah of ten years ago that, could the old” 
State of affuirs be restored for a week, the old slavery, the old tyranny, and the 
restrictions, the Mormons themselves would rise up in rebellion. There are forces at 
work in Utah which are all-powerful and which no artifice or restriction, no false- 
hood, and no superstition can resist. 


In 1887 a convention of delegates, chosen with singular unanimity 
by the Mormon voters of Utah, framed and composed a constitution of 
government, under which the admission of Utah, as a State, into the 
Federal Union was prayed. It incorporated as a part of it the follow- 
ing provisions : ; 

Art. I, Suc. 3. There shall be no union of church and state, nor shall any church 
dominate the state. j 

ART. XV, Sec. 12. Bigamy and polygamy being considered incompatible with a 
republican form of government, each of them is hereby forbidden and declared a mis- 
demeanor. 

Any person who shall violate this section shall, on conviction thereof, be punished 
by a fine of not more than one thousand dollars, and imprisoned for a term of not less 
than six months nor more than three years, in the discretion of the court. This section 
shall be construed asoperative without the aid of legislation, and the offense prohibited 
by this section shall not be barred by any statute of limitations within three years 
after the commision of the offense, nor shall the power of pardon extend thereto until 

such pardon shall be approved by the President of the United States. ; 

Art. XVI, Suc. 1. Any amendment or amendments to this constitution, if agreed to 
by a majority of all the members elected to each of the two houses of the legislature, 
shail be entered on their respective journals, with the yeas and nays taken theneon, and 
referred to the legislature then next to be elected, and shall be published for three 
months next preceding the time of such election; and if, in the legislature next 
elected ag aforesaid, such proposed amendment or amendments shall be agreed to by a 
majority of all the members elected to each house, then it shall be the duty of the 
legislature to submit such proposed amendment or amendments to the people in sues 
manner and at such time as the legislature shall prescribe, and if the people shall 
approve and ratify such amendment or amendments by a majority of the qualified 
electors voting thereon, such amendment or amendments shall become a part of the 
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constitution: Provided, That section 12 of Article XV shall not be amended, revised, 
or in any way changed until any amendment, revision, or change, as proposed therein 
shall, in addition to the requirements of the proyisions of this article, be reported to 
the Congress of the United States and shall be by Congress approved and ratified 
and such approval and ratification be proclaimed by the President of the United 
States, and if not so ratified and proclaimed, said section shall remain perpetual, 


Not only were these provisions incorporated in the proposed consti- 
tution, but they were submitted with it for adoption or rejection by the 
qualified electors of the Territory at the general election in the ensuing 
August. The returns of the election showed 13,195 votes in favor of the 
constitution and only 504 against it. 

Now, whether these provisions, as restrictions upon the right of local 
self-government and as calculated to produce a condition of political 
inequality among the States, are consistent with the rights of the States 
and the Constitution of the United States, and whether, therefore, it 
would be competent to admit Utah under her proposed constitution, are 
grave questions of constitutional law, determinable only by the high- 
est appropriate civil authority. 

In August, 1887, Hon. Charles §. Zane, judge of the third district 
court, and chief-justice of Utah, answering certain relevant questions, 
said that, in his opinion, the then existing laws diligently and strictly 
enforced, might be reasonably relied on to work the cessation of polyg- 
amous practices, and that no case of polygamy coming under his judi- 
cial notice had originated in the commission of that crime since the 
date of the Edmunds-Tucker act. And the late Hon. William G. Bow- 
man, then Surveyor-General of the United States for the district of 
Utah, substantially corroborated the foregoing statement as to the effi- 
cacy of the laws.* 

While the act of 1882 disqualifies any polygamist or other person co- 
habiting with more than one woman for election or appointment to any 
office or place of trust, honor or emolument, the act of 1887, extending 
further, requires as a precedent condition to the exercise of the elective 
franchise, that the elector shall take an oath which may be described 
as a test of loyalty to the United States and obedience to its laws. 

This oath was formulated by the Commission in adherence to the lan- 
guage of the act as closely as practicable. It is as follows: 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, County of 


ii , being duly sworn (or affirmed), depose and say, that Iam over 
twenty-one years of age; that I have resided in the Territory of Utah for six months 
last past, and in this precinct for over one month immediately preceding the date 
hereof, and that.I am a native born (or naturalized as the case may be) citizen of the 
United States; and that my full name is ; that I am —— years of age; 
that my place of business is ; that I am a (single or) married man; that 
the name of my lawful wife is , and that I will support the Constitution 
of the United States and will faithfully obey the laws thereof, and especially will 
obey the act of Congress approved March 22, 1882, entitled ‘An act to amend section 
5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United States in reference to bigamy, and for other 
purposes,” and that I will also obey the act of Congress of March 3, 1887, entitled 
“‘An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes,’ approved March 
22, 1882,” in respect of the crimes in said act defined and forbidden, and that I will 
not, directly or indirectly, aid or abet, counsel or advise, any other person to commit 
any of said crimes defined by acts of Congress as polygamy, bigamy, unlawful co- 
habitation, incest, adultery, and fornication. 


Although the person applying to have his name registered as a voter 
may have made the foregoing oath, yet if the registrar shall, for reason- 
able or probable cause, believe that the applicant is then in fact a big- 


*See Appendix, Notes.B and C, 
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amist, polygamist, or living in unlawful cohabitation, or associating or 
cohabiting polygamously with persons of the opposite sex, or has been 
convicted of bigamy, polygamy, unlawful cohabitation, incest, adultery, 
or fornication, in our opinion, the registrar may require the applicant 
to make the following additional affidavit: 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, County of 


lie —-—,, do further swear (or affirm) that I am not a bigamist, polygamist, 
or living in unlawful cohabitation, or associating or cohabiting polygamously with 
persons of the other sex, and that I have not been convicted of the crime of bigamy, 
polygamy, unlawful cohabitation, incest, adultery, or fornication. 


It was predicted of this oath by many of the non-Mormons of Utah 
that the Mormons would not take and subscribe to it, yet with some ex- 
ceptions, including refusing non-Mormons, the Mormon electors did so. 
The acceptance of the test by the body of the Mormon electors is here 
noted as one of the most hopeful tokens of Mormon reform. It implies 
a split between young and progressive Utah and the old Utah, unhap- 
pily still surviving in individual instances of incorrigible fanaticism and 
fatuity. 

To the objection made by a committee composed of leading non-Mor- 
mons, that the oath as formulated was not sufficiently comprehensive 
and searching, the commission answered that it was according to the 
law and fulfilled it. 

The local municipalities of Utah comprise no inconsiderable portion 
of its population. Formerly, under the Territorial law, the aldermen 
and councilmen of these municipalities were elected by the voters at 
large of the municipalities. The result was that the Mormons, being in 
the majority, elected all their candidates and controlled the municipal 
administrations. This provoked complaint by the non-Mormons, es- 
pecially in Salt Lake City, where they contributed largely in taxes to 
the municipal revenue. ‘To satisfy this complaint the Mormons of that 
city proposed’the election of a fusion ticket of Mormons and non-Mor- 
mons for the city at the then pending election. The proposal was ac- 
cepted by some of the non-Mormons, but was rejected, perhaps by a 
considerable majority of them. What was thus in this case personally 
and provisionally arranged was shortly afterward followed by an act 
of the legislative assembly authorizing local representation in municipal 
government by means of separate precinct or ward elections.* 

At the same sessionof the legislative assembly, 1S88~89, various laws 
were passed manifesting a quickening and intelligent appreciation of 
social and civil responsibility aud duty. Among them is a law to punish 
and prevent gaming; a law auxiliary to the laws enacted by Congress 
to prevent by severe penalties crimes against the elective franchise 
and to secure the purity of the ballot-box; a law to equalize taxes; a 
law enlarging and improving the accommodations of an insane asylum ; 
a law establishing an institution for deaf mutes ; alaw requiring among 
other conditions to the sale of intoxicating liquors payment of a license 
tax of not less than $600 nor more than $1,200, and limiting the life of 
the license to one year; a law for acquiring Territorial fair grounds, 
and for erecting suitable buildings thereon; a law to establish an ag- 
ricultural college with an experimental appendance, and a law in aid of 
an orphans’ home.t 

Besides these laws, the same assembly passed a joint resolution’pledg- 


*Act for incorporation of cities, March 8, 1888. 
tSession Laws, 1888, pp. 10, 15, 49-55, 77, 82, 1938, 209, 215, 222. 
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ing its adherence to the laws of the United States penalty prohibiting 
polygamy and other sexual offenses. It is in these words: 

This assembly are in favor of a just, humane, and impartial enfercement of said laws 
* * * in the same manner that other criminal laws are enforced, under the Con- 
stitution and laws of our country, to the end that such offense may be efficiently 
probibited.* 

This resolution as an authentic expression of the Mormons of Utah, 
through their chosen representatives, upon a long-controverted ques- 
tion, challenges especial attention as an auspice of reconciliation and 
submission to authority. 

On the same general line the assembly passed a law, elaborately and 
lucidly developed, “regulating marriage” and apparently anticipating 
every condition which should tend or operate to validate or invalidate 
the marriage contract.t 

The Utah of to-day is peaceful and prosperous. Personal and prop- 
erty rights are secured by wholesome laws properly enforced. Taxes 
are light in the rural districts, and comparatively light even in the 
larger incorporated cities. Exemplary sobriety prevails as the rule, and 
industry is active alike among the non-Mormons and the Mormons. 
The mountains are pierced by the pick and the drill for the outflow of 
their treasures of gold and silver, of copper and lead, and of coal and 
iron, while their ridges and sides are roamed by thronging herds of 
sheep, cattle, and horses, which graze their herbage and grasses and 
grow fat. The valleys are shedding their tangled brakes of sage-brush 
for comely fields of wheat and rye, of barley and oats, or for vines and 
orchards bearing delicious fruits. 

The esculent Irish potato grows well, and for its size and excellence 
is in request in San Francisco, Denver, Chicago, and even foreign mar- 
Kets. Of the domestic grasses, the alfalfa (Juucerne) grows the most 
luxuriantly, yielding several crops in the same season, while the hay 
yield of timothy is fair and of fine quality; but conditional to all these 
productions is artificial irrigation by means of canals apd ditches cost- 
ing much labor and painstaking. 

Sait Lake has become a popular resort for bathing and sanitation, 
and for several years waters drained from it into near depressions have 
been reduced by solar evaporation to crusted salt, finding in large 
quantities profitable markets in the mining districts. Salt Lake City, 
the capital of the Territory, contains a population of 30,000 or more, 
with many fine and costly public and private buildings, and visited an- 
nually by multitudes of tourists from different parts of the United 
States and Europe, has become eminently cosmopolitan. Ogden is a 
busy and rising commercial center, reaching by rail to the far East, 
West, North, and South. Provo, overlooking Utah Lake and the Jor- 
dan River, is an extensive market for raw wool and the seat of an ex- 
tensive manufactory of plain and fine woolen goods, capable of compet- 
ing in the most critical markets of the country. Withal, there is a, 
university of learning, a system of public schools, and private acade- 
mies of different religious denominations. 

This is a sketch of the Utah of to-day. Contrasting it with the wild, 
rude, mountain-buttressed seclusion of the Utah of thirty years ago, 
with the fanaticism, violence, and terrorism of that period, how strik- 
ing, even marvelous, the metamorphose: 

Look on this picture and on this. 

But to say that this change is solely the effeet of the enactments of 


* Session Laws, 1888, 
t See Appendix, Note D, for literal or substantive extracts of the law. 
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Congress is inaccurate and misleading. True, these enactments have 
effected much, yet it has been mines, mills, smelters, railroads, and the 
press, in short, the accumulating and intensifying agencies and energy 
of general progress and improvement, educational and material, which 
have added alike to their persuasion and force. 

Still, a report of recent date came to the Commission from some of its 
appointees as registrars that they had information reasonably leading 
them to believe that 29 persons had entered into polygamy from June, 
1888, to June, 1889. <A report of about the same number of alleged 
offenders was made last year, both and all such reports being made 
under an early rule of the Commission tacitly waiving the publication or 
reference of such reports to the law officers of the Territory, and so less- 
ening their usefulness or value as against crime. Howbeit, as to the 
fact reported, there have been only six convictions for bigamy or polyg- 
amy, according to the report from the district judges, in the last year 
and so far in the present year; still it is possible, nay in some measure 
probable, that the reports are true. Indeed, it would be strange if 
they were not. A radical reformation of ideas, habits, especially of re- 
ligious opinions, always incurs the friction of disagreement; yet, if 
armed with right and justice, it will roll on irresistibly to its fulfill- 
ment. This is the normal law of reformation or revolution both in 
church and state. Concurrently the laws should be inflexibly enforced. 
No step backward should be tolerated. 

On the other hand the Mormons, qualified under the law to vote and 
hoid office, complain that the Comimission, from the first, has uniformly 
excluded them from appointment as registrars wherever qualified non- 
Mormons could be found willing to accept. And they complain that 
in that way, contrary to the letter and intent of the law, and to a pol- 
icy promotive of reform, they have been discriminatively and invidiously 
proscribed for no other cause than their religious opinion.* 

Finally, the local discussion of particular laws is resolving itself into 
an abstract discussion of the respective limits of the civil and ecclesi- 
astic authority of the immunity of opinion and the responsibility of 
acts. The discussion, taking this form, involves an old question, which, 
debated for generations by speech, by the pen and the sword, issued 
in @ conclusion more theoretic than consistently practical. The con- 
clusion, generally stated, is that the legislature, within its organic 
competency, is the primary judge of what concerns the temporal wel- 
fare of the individual, of society, and the state, and that its judgment 
in that respect, within its organic competency, is exclusive and deter- 
minate. 

On the other hand, the conclusion is that opinion, or belief, whether 
religious or secular, is a natural and inalienable right, sacred against 
legislative coercion or intrusion. It is in virtue of this recognized dis- 
tinction that the laws enacted by Congress, penally prohibiting sexual 
otfenses, have been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States,} 
and that the laws, either temporal or spiritual, punitive or coercive of 
opinion, have been adjudged void. This is the distinction of reason 
and right—the distinction crystallized and made salient in ou: consti- 
tution of government, and cherished as the apple of the eye by the 
American masses. 

Jefferson said “that the opinions and belief of men depend not on 
their will, but follow voluntarily the evidence proposed to their minds ; 
that Almighty God hath created the mind tree, and manifested His 
supreme will that free it shall remain by making it altogether insus- 


~ * See Appendix, NoteE. | +Murphy v. Ramsey, 114 U. S., 15, 44, 
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ceptible of restraint; that all attempts to influence it by temporal 
punishment or burdens, or by civil incapacitations, tend only to beget 
habits of hypocrisy and meanness, and are a departure from the plan of 
the holy Author of our religion;” that our civil rights have no de- 
pendence on our religious opinions any more than on our opinions in 
physics or geometry; ‘that the opinions of men are not the object of 
civil government. ” . 

Madison sententiously said: ‘Religion, or the duty we owe to the 
Creator, is not within the province of civil government.” 

Hamilton said: “If the legislature can disfranchise any number of 
citizens at pleasure by general descriptions, it may soon confine all the 
voters to a small number of partisans and establish an aristocracy or 
oligarchy. If it may punish at discretion all those whom particular 
circumstances render obnoxious, without hearing or trial, no man can 
be safe, or know when he may be the innocent victim of a prevailing 
passion. The name of liberty applied to such a government would be 
a mockery of common sense.” 

Five States, while adopting the Federai Constitution, proposed 
amendments. Three—New Hampshire, New York, and Virginia—in- 
cluded, in one form or another, a declaration of religious freedom in the 
changes they desired, as did also North Carolina, whose convention at 
first declined to ratify the Constitution until the proposed amendments 
were acted upon. Hence, answering these and other expressions of 
States, statesmen, and the people, the Constitution in its original text, 
and in its amendments, was adopted, the object of its adoption being, 
as declared in its preamble, to ‘secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and posterity.” As vital to that end, the original Constitution 
provides that ‘‘no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the United States;” and Article I of 
the amendments declares that ‘‘Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press.” 

The Supreme Court in expounding and applying certain of these pro- 
visions, in its opinion delivered by Chief-Justice Waite, makes plain 
the distinction between opinion as a mental act and the outbreak of 
opinion as a physical act, injurious to society and prohibited by law, 
The court says: 


Laws are made for the government of actions, and while they can not interfere with 
mere religious belief, they may with practices. * * * Congress can not pass a law 

for the government of the Territories which shall prohibit the free exercise of religion. 
' The first amendment to the Constitution expressly forbids such legislation. Religious 
freedom is guarantied everywhere throughout the United States so far as Congres- 
sional interference is concerned.* / 


The Edmunds act of 1882, in unison with this judicial exposition, de- 
clares that the Utah Commission ‘shall not exclude any person other- 
wise eligible to vote trom the polls” or “refuse to count any such vote 
on account of the opinion of the person casting it on the subject of 
polygamy or bigamy.” (Sec. 9.) 

In conformity with these canons, thus variously propounded, the Com- 
mission has from time to time officially assured the Mormon people 
domiciled in Utah that the Government of the United States had no 
design to coerce them for their church membership, or their religious 
opinions, and that all that was required or could be rightfully required 
of them was to obey the laws. 


* Reynolds 1s. U. §., 98 U. S., 162-3. 
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In the Commission’s first annual report, 1882, it said: 


The legislation of Congress as we understand it is not enacted against the religion 
of any portion of the people of this Territory. The law under which we are acting is 
directed against the crime of polygamy. 


In its report of 1883 it said that— 


By abstaining from the polygamic relation they [the Mormons] will enjoy all the 
political rights of American citizens, 


In its report of 1886 it said: 


We recognize the obligation of the Government of the United States to protect the 
personal and property rights of the Mormon people, and to deal with them as equals 
betore the law, yet it is equally the duty of the Government to punish crime, 

Again, in its circular of March, 1887, to election officers, it said, after 
enumerating all the diqualifications of voters— 

That no opinion which they (the Mormons) may entertain upon questions of religion 
‘or church polity should be the subject of inquiry or exclusion from the polls. 

But this limitation, while shielding the elector, does not necessarily 
include the juror, the nature of whose functions imperatively requires 
of him judicial impartiality. Hence the law of 1882 wisely’ and con- 
servatively provides that any one offered as a juror in a prosecution for 
bigamy, polygamy, or unlawful cohabitation under a statute of the 
United States, who believes the acts constituting these offenses right, 
shall, for such cause, upon challenge, be rejected. 

With this record of historic names and wisdom and of the organic 
and municipal law of the land outstretched before us, what addition to 
it, if any, does experience now admonish ? 

Answering this question, I would respectfully recommend an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution perpetually prohibiting polygamy 
under whatsoever its guise, not only in the States, but also in the Terri- 
tories and other places over which the United States have or may have 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

The importance of such an amendment can not be overestimated. 
I would draw under a common and uniform civil cognizance the condi- 
tions of marriage and divorce, with the evidence and the authentication 
of the evidence of their verity, and thus subserveconvenience and cer- 
tainty in respect of the paramount feature of social life. Moreover, 
it would draw under the same cognizance the question of monogamy 
and polygamy, upon the dual terms of which in the one case turns the 
capacities of individual, social, and national development, and, in the 
other, turns the deadening and corrupting influence of the patriarchal 
principle and stationary despotism. 

It would substitute a lasting organic law for a fugitive legislative 
enactment, which must cease to operate with the cessation of the anom- 
alous Territorial condition. 

It would raise an inferred and parasitic power, obscurely deduced 
from another power, administrative in its terms, and pointing directly 
to the disposal of property, to the dignity and distinctness of an ex- 
pressed power. 

It would inure as a solemn, deliberate, and final repudiation in this 
country of the Asiatic and African pestilence, polygamy. 

It would be an authoritative and conclusive notification to immigrants 
from every land that the United States are dedicated to the virtues and 
blessings of monogamy, and, not least, the amendment, passing as a 
lesson into the common and higher schools of the land. wonid form and 
train the minds of generations in accord with its spirit and reason. 

The material prosperity of a community generally depends upon the 

Ab &9——50 
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tillage of the soil. It was the commandment of the Creator to man 
that he should go forth and till ‘the soil and live by the sweat of his 
face. Hence, whatever concerns the fulfillment and fruition of that 
commandment is of the first importance. 

This premised, the question arises, what disposition of the public 
lands in Utah would best subserve the purposes and interests of that 
law ? . 

To answer this question intelligently and usefully, it is requisite to 
advert to the extent of the Territory, to its natural features, to its cli- 
mate and mineral resources. 

Its length, north and south, is 325 miles. Its breadth, east and 
west, is 300 miles. It lies between the 3/th and 42d parallels, north, 
and the 109th and 114th meridian west, Greenwich. 


Potaliarda sacs vets vcee sss Mau eee clvacele cin ectelsarisle cos aaa square miles.. 87,750 
Divisiblo=-lands source sets se sect skis avert aden athelaeteeteeie tia att aera Ol; wale ae 84,970 
Diyisible—w atten. scoslexicc wie cwlopioatececcte sess oe Ssieacisewasins kts dorssse. 2,780 
Divisible mbomacres—land vesecc caccisoecms Sasa cen = sa enn peameieni= eel eee 52,601,600 
Divasibloritito acres water qs seace cece hate «ocaeense en awe ain eee eteeias 1,779,200 

Motalvacres andrand Water ssn sama ee cs eimece seme s tematic an 54,380,800 
ProporvionsOL UdGUM bam ew acess ise. mlsele w aatetole ele olate eres Ciererete ore per cent .. 88 
Proportiontofevalleyes sus seataosd ceseceits out cine acres eeeu weer doeees- 12 


The climate is rarely rigorous, and generally exhilarating and salu- > 
brious. This is witnessed by the noticeable physical development of 
the whites. 

The out-put of certain mines for the calendar year 1887 was: 


Ohinoldiiins «Ret: WodlarsdacAisustoce acs Wea derek See eee 
ORSiUV els ivelss ccd Sree domes Useuenabe cies su lcnete td skse wom ston sees nese 7, 000, 000 
Pie ee PTR MAG Baie Fah h MICE Oe OM eee 7, 220, 000 


Of the copper and coal products, I am only prepared to say gener- 
ally that they were considerable and are increasing. 

Commonly the presage of rain is delusive and the rain-fall deficient. 
On the whole, the region is naturally dry and arid. The snow-fall is the 
chief reliance for water, fertilization, and sustenance of vegetation. 
Artificial irrigation has been availed of, but, for lack of capital with the 
farmers, only in a desultory and imperfect manner. This fact, opening a 
field for speculation in lands and water rents, is engaging the attention 
of moneyed corporations and syndicates, but with a dubious prospect 
of ultimate advantage to settlers. The urgent need is a comprehensive 
and scientific plan of irrigation. There should be no waste of water. 

As far as may be found advantageously practicable, waters of the 
rivers, lakes, caiions, and other mountain torrents should be made tribu- 
tary to capacious and durable reservoirs for regulated distribution for 
all needful purposes. 

Such a scheme appeals to the favor of Congress for economic and 
other reasons. Asan efficient and suitable means of accomplishing it, I 
would respectfully suggest the cession of the unappropriated and un- 
reserved lands of the United States in Utah for that purpose, under 
a compact concurrent with the eventual admission of the Territory as 
a State,and guarantying the application of the proceeds of the sales of 
the lands, or areasonable annual tax thereon, to insure its faithful exe- 
cution. I would further suggest the extension of such a scheme to the 
other arid Territories and the new States of the West, placing all the 
communities of the arid region upon the same level of advantage. 


+ 
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_ Under the operation of such a scheme the area of profitable produc- 
tion would be greatly increased. Comparably it would be greater than 
the arable area of the six New England States, and capable of sustain- 
ing @ more numerous population. The effect in relation to the Mormon 
imbroglio would not be uncertain. Taking form in an influx of immi- 
grants of predominating numbers and influence from the old States, the 
end of polygamy where it exists in the incipient States and the Terri- 
tories would be irresistibly hastened and assured. In fact, the shortest 
way to the end of that evil lies in such a scheme. 

The advantage of irrigation has been conclusively demonstrated. 
Rainless Egypt affords a striking and apposite example. With a nar- 
row strip of land actually cultivated, containing less than 5,000,000 
acres bisected by the Nile°and irrigated by its annual overflow, she 

even now, in her decay and despair, finds a resource capable of sustain- 
ing its 4,000,000 occupants and of supplying an annual tribute in taxes 
amounting to millions to her foreign creditors, showing that the propor- 
tion of land in acres to the population is as one acre and a fraction of 
an acre to each occupant. The fact seems incredible, yet it is well at- 
tested. 

That resource affords the key to the conspicuous part played by Egypt 
in the ages of her power and prestige; to her armed conquests; to her 
lavish expenditures, evidenced by her colossal pyramids; to her converg- 
ence of the ancient lines of commerce upon Thebes and Cairo, upon 
Bagdad and Alexandria; to her antique yet mystic lore, which, bor- 
rowed and purged by the versatile Greeks of its sinister expression, 
became successively the beacon-light of the letters and literature of the 
pagan and Christian world. . 

The law creating the Commission, providing, a8 we have seen, for the 
representation of different political parties in its composition, plainly 
intended that it should be administered with judicial fairness and im- 
partiality—in a non-partis an spirit. Dealing with the elective fran- 
chise and eligibility to office, elemental to republican government, it 
could hardly have been otherwise. Guided by the law and its intent, I 
have abstained from wresting either, while I have faithfully endeavored 
to give due effect to both. 

I have already said that the existing laws are working well, and have 
cited accumulated proofs of the fact. To “let well enough alone” is a 
wise and safe rule. I would therefore recommend general adherence to 
it. Further aggressive legislation trenching further upon civil and 
political privileges would be injurious rather than beneficial. It would 
be regarded by the people affected as revolutionary and despotic. Sa- 
voring, under the circumstances, of persecution for religious opinion, it 
would provoke resentful feelings, an obstinate and reactionary mood. 
Such has been the effect of such legislation in all like cases. No relig- 
ion was ever finally destroyed by either armed or unarmed proscription. 
“ The blood of the martyr is the seed of the church.” 

The Mormon religion purged of its impurities will probably survive, 
how long no one can foresee. Its votaries, impelled by the zeal charac- 
teristic of a new sect, are active propagandists. Its vices, however, 
like those distorting any other system, must be amenable to the correct- 
ive laws of progress and intelligence. Civilization is a sublime revela- 
tion, modifying, improving, and elevating the yearnings of the human 
heart and mind. ‘The ages of that fanaticism and fatuity which con- 
trived the inquisition and the rack; which invented the medieval writ 
de heretico comubrendo ; which burned Latimer and Ridley at the stake; 
which inflicted the massacre of St. Bartholomew; which ruthlessly ex- 
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terminated dissenters from orthodoxy in the Netherlands, and which 
drove the Puritans, the Huguenots, the Quakers, and their co-devotees to 
the cause of freedom in their native lands to find refuge in the New 
World, and to people it with teeming, millions, and to bless it with re- 
publican principles and forms—those ages have passed away. ‘To re- 
vive their dark and intolerant spirit now, in the nineteenth century, 
would add another proof and lament that the course of nations is not 
upon straight lines, but in wayward circles, ending where they began 
and rebeginning where they ended. The commentary of the philosoph- 
ical historian would not be doubted. Passing the dismal panorama of 
reaction before him, he would not spare just censure upon whomsoever 
or whatsoever it should fall. 
JOHN A. MCCLERNAND. 
Hon. JoHN W. NOBLE, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


REPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT DIRECTORS OF THE UNION 
PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, 1889. 


Boston, December 18, 1889. 

Sir: The board of Government directors of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Company respectfully submit the following: 

The general condition of the Union Pacific Railway Company and 
the financial results of the year are very satisfactory. During the early 
months there was a considerable decrease in the net earnings, due to 
causes which to a greater or less extent affected the earnings of every 
railroad west of the Mississippi. The later months have shown an in- 
crease which will make the result for the whole year somewhat better 
than that of 1888. As the returns for the year will not be complete for 
several months, it is impossible at the date of this report to present any 
exact statements in regard to results, but these will be presented in the 
annual report of the directors in great detail. ; 

This board believes that it would be entirely superfluous for it to enter 
upon any elaborate argument in favor of a definite settlement of the 
subsidy debt of this company to the Government. The absolute neces- 
sity for such action has been demonstrated so clearly by previous boards 
of Government directors, by United States Railroad Commissioners, by 
Congressional committees, by a special commission appointed by the 
Government to investigate the subject, and by the late President of 
the United States; that further discussion on this point would be merely 
a waste of time and effort. It is, then, a well-established fact that the 
provision made by existing law for the extinguishment of the debt. is 
entirely inadequate. It is also proven beyond question that on July 1, 
1897, which is the average date of maturity of the subsidy bonds, the 
Government will hold a claim against this company utterly beyond the 
corporation’s power to pay, and utterly beyond the Government’s power 
to satisfy through a foreclosure of the statutory lien which it holds on 
a portion of the road. Such being the case, the only question for con- 
sideration is simply one as to the method of effecting a settlement. 

This question, in the opinion of the directors, has been answered 
thoroughly and successfully in the bill (No. 8184) reported unanimously 
to the House of Representatives of the Fiftieth Congress by the Com- 
mittee on Pacifie Railroads, and also reported (Senate bill No. 3401) 
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in like manner by a special committee of the Senate of the same Con- 
gress. This measure, commonly known as the “Outhwaite bill,” is 
based upon two general principles, that have been observed in all rec- 
ommendations made on the subject by previous boards of Government 
directors. These principles are, first, that the settlemont of the debt 
should be upon a basis of greater security to the Government, and which 
should be within the ability of the company to meet; and, second, that 
when the settlement should be made, the presont relations of the Gov- 
ernment to the current management of the road should cease; the United 
States assuming its true function, that of a ereditor to the road, and 
the road continuing to act as a debtor, but without those hampering 
influences that are now involved by the Government’s quasi partner- 
ship in its business management. 

The Government directors do not hesitate to recommend specifically 
the passage of this bill. Representing as it does the result of the most 
careful investigation of the subject on the part of various bodies of able 
and distinguished public officials, we consider it the best expression of 
the general proposition for refunding the debt that has yet been given, 
and we believe that its practical workings will prove satisfactory to the 
Government and to the company. The various strong reasons urging 
its enactment are apparent to any one who makes even a casual exam- 
ination of its provisions. 

In the first place, it not only gives the United States a large amount 
of additional security for the debt, but in substituting a mortgage cov- 
ering the entire property of the company for the purely statutory lien, 
with all its inseparable uncertainties and. difficulties, held by the Gov- 
ernment upon a fragmentary portion of the railroad, it furnishes a 
security far superior in character in every respect to that now held by 
the Government. What the precise value of this additional security 
is we do not feel called upon to decide. It is variously estimated at 
from $35,000,000 to $70,000,000. But, whatever it is, it represents the 
company’s entire property, and this is all the road has to offer. It is 
the belief of this board that in view of the present condition of the 
company and its excellent prospects, the proposed security is entirely 


- adequate, and will insure the payment of every dollar due the Govern- 


ment before the time (fifty years) for which the mortgage is given shall 
have expired. 

Under the proposed law all the vexatious controversies between the 
United States and the company, such as have occurred under existing 
laws, will cease; all questions as to the investnfent of the sinking 
fund are ended, the Government being relieved from all trust obliga- 
tions tothe company. In making the Government an ordinary creditor, 
the company is left free to attend to its own business and to develop 


- its system and territory untrammeled in its efforts so long as the pro- 


= 


visions of the act are carried out. With its increased and improved 
security, with the gradual reduction of the debt, with the provision for 
foreclosure constantly ready to act, the Government can well afford to 
let the company conduct its own affairs. 

The roads physical condition, which has been the subject of a careful 
personal investigation by members of this board within the past few 
weeks, is very satisfactory. The system of constant betterment, that 
is, improvement in excess of ordinary maintenance, which was begun 
by the present management at the inception of its work, has been con- 
tinued with vigor and energy during the year. All portions of the 
property—tracks, road-beds, bridges, stations, rolling stock, and motive- 
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power—afford conspicuous evidence of the thorough manner in which 
this sound and far sighted policy has been carried out. 

In conclusion, we consider it entirely fitting, and part of our duty as 
Government representatives, to express our confidence in the ability, 
honesty, and purposes of the road’s present managers. During the five 
years that they have administered the affairs of the company there has 
been displayed by them constantly such a wisely-directed energy, such 
a faitliful persistency in the face of the most discouraging obstacles, 
such an honorable determination to place the road in its right relation 
with the public and the Government, as to call forth the warmest 
praise and commendation. In rescuing the Union Pacific system from 
the insolvency that threatened it in 1884, and placing it upon a sound 
financial basis in the face of opposition such as few railroads ever had 
to struggle against, the managers have accomplished a truly Titanic 
task. It is earnestly hoped that Congress will supplement their work 
with the legislation we have heartily recommended, and thus put this 
_ great railway system in a position which it is entitled, under every 

consideration of justice and sound public policy, to occupy. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JNO. F, PLUMMER. 
JESSE SPALDING. 
GEO. E. LEIGHTON. 
RuFvus B. BULLOOK. 
JAS. W. SAVAGE. 

Hon. Joun W. NOBLE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


REPORT 


OF 


THE POSTMASTERGENERAL. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., November 27, 1889. 
To THE PRESIDENT: 

The first Postmaster-General submitted his first report to President 
Washington one hundred years ago. Its exact date was December 9, 
1789. I mention this as of interest in this centennial age. 

I have the honor to state that to the Postmaster-General of the 
United States is committed the management of the largest business 
concern in the world, consisting of a central establishment with almost 
60,000 branches, and employing over 150,000 people. Its agents em- 
brace one-half of the civil list. It maintains communication between 
the near and the remote places of the country with frequency, celerity, 
and security. The number and value of its messages are such that the 
imagination can scarcely form a conception of them. The capital in 
use in carrying on this vast business was last year $1 to each man, 
woman, and child in the United States. Nevertheless, the postal serv- 
ice is not a money-making enterprise. It is not intended to be. It is 
a mistake to expect it to be self-sustaining until it is fully perfected. 

The post-office is the visible form of the Federal Government to every 
community and to every citizen. Its hand is the only one that touches 
the local life, the social interests, and business concern of every neigh- 
borhood. It brings the Government to every door in the land and 
makes it the ready and faithful servitor of every interest of commerce 
and society. The people, from whom alone this all-pervading agency 
springs into action, and by whose encouragement alone it can supply 
their jealous needs, simply want the system administered with such ef- 
ficiency and economy that it shall offer them more and more accommo- 
dations and tax them less and less, The only method I can suggest by 
which all their desires may be gratified, is not merely to talk about the 
application of business principles to the Department; it is really to ap- 
ply them. It is not to work in poor quarters; itis not to transport 
mails afoot when they should go in railroad trains ; it is not to tolerate 
disloyal or listless employés if better ones can be had; it is not, finally, 
to keep unwillingly abreast of the times. Itis always to lead the times. 
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In twenty years the transactions of the Post-Office Department have 
doubled. In ten years more, by all the laws of growth, they will nearly 
have doubled again. To-day’s work, the routine forms, the methods of 
operation, the relations of clerks and officials are almost as crude as 
they were in the beginning. The point of the great question which 
continually forces itself forward is, how long this outgrown system shall 
continue as it is. 

SERIOUS CONDITIONS. 


The Postmaster-General, in taking up the duties of the Post-Office 
Department, generally finds, with his own advent, that other new 
officers also enter the service. The whole organization at the top is 
changed and the work falls into untrained hands. During a period of 
ten years there were eight different Postmasters-General. In our form 
of Government this constant change will continue, but from a business 
stand-point thus to unsettle the service and to be always educating new 
sets of men can not be beneficial to any Department. However able 
any new Postmaster-General and his associates in the Assistant Post- 
master-Generalships may be, there must be a course of training, which 
time and experience alone can give, before any of them are able to 
handle with real effectiveness the divisions placed in their charge. 
Even with each of them well skilled and at his best it is not possible to 
keep up with the work. 

Ancient regulations and time-honored customs require the Postmaster- 
General to niake numberless signatures each day to vouchers, journals, 
and papers that could as well fall into other hands. He must receive 
delegations of the people who have claims of all sorts to present, must 
make appointments to office and removals, must establish offices, and 
hear suggestions. The Senators and Members of the House must rep- 
resent their constituents at the Post-Office Department and have the 
Postmaster-General’s best attention in considering the 2,600 Presiden- 
tial cases. Complaints of irregularity at the various post-ofiices, de- 
mands for enlarged service, come to the ear of the Postmaster-General. 
The various Department heads must refer many subjects and be in fre- 
quent consultation on the daily work of the office. There is but little 
time left to originate plans, to study the means of developing the sys- 
tem, or to improve the service. The Postmaster-General is continually 
in the deep drudgery of each day’s recurring duties, and with but little 
opportunity to attend to anything beyond the routine work. 

What is true of the Postmaster-General is equally true of the First 
Assistant. ‘To that officer belongs the appointment of the postmasters 
of the fourth class, of which there are over 56,000, and the vast corre- 
spondence involved; the approval of bonds; the location of post-offi- 
ces; the matter of supplies for all the offices; the supervision of the 
earrier and clerical forces throughout the United States, and all the 
minutie of the management of his immense number of offices. In the 
fourth-class offices changes are much more frequent than in the Presi- 
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dential. The low compensation and responsibility involved render it 
difficult to keep up offices at thousands of points. Think for a moment 
of a city of 60,000 population and the daily changes by death, defalca- 
tions, lapses, and necessary removals and an idea will be suggested of 
the labor attending this oversight. No one man can do the work as it 
is now organized, except in a superficial way. 

The Second Assistant Postmaster-General is the master of transpor- 
tation, having thousands of routes and contracts to see to and the 
necessary investigations connected with them. Tach day is adding to 
the pressure of this office. The Third Assistant Postmaster-General is 
not less busy with the stamp and envelope divisions and the accounts of 
all the postmasters. 

These ever-increasing burdens on the four higher officials emphasize 
the fact that the Railway Mail, the Foreign Mail, the Free Delivery, the 
Salaries and Allowance Division, the Money-Order Office, the Registry 
Division, the Dead Letter Office, the Division of Supplies, are conducted 
independently by their chief officers and ordered to report to the Post- 
master-General or one of his three associates. They have but scant 
and irregular opportunity to consult, and therefore pursue a disjointed 
course of action not conducive to great results. So long as the present 
inadequate system continues, the Post-Office Department can never do 
its best work. Important matters are deferred for days because the su- 
perintendents and the chief officers can not move on from sheer force of 
circumstances preventing instructions, No matter how enterprising 
and loyal these superintendents are, they do not have a fair chance, 
The service will never be vitalized for its highest good and compacted 
for the right kind of aggressive work until the burdens of these impor- 
tant officials are partly unloaded upon some other officer. 

What is needed first, isa Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, to us 
in direct charge of the ¢ ereat divisions of the railway mail, the foceien 
mail, the money-order office, the registry and supplies hea: and 
the dead-letter office. Transferring these departments from a super- 
vision which is now only nominal and giving them in charge of the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General would be a vast advantage. 
This is not adding to the cost, but adding revenue by gaining the 
direction of one guiding brain in these important arms of the service. 
Lift out of the office of the First Assistant Postmaster-General all 
duties except those of studying men for appointment, establishing 
offices, changing sites, examining reports of inspectors, and taking care 
of the bond division. This will always be enough for this official to 
attend to. 

A NEW OFFICER WANTED. 


Create a new place and find the best educated postal man in the serv- 
ice at the Post-Office Department, or in any of the 59,000 post-offices, 
and make him the general manager. No great business es tablishmen 
can succeed that changes its principal officer once in fifteen months 
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The Post-Office Department can not do it any more than could the Penn. 
sylvania or the New York Central Railroad. Who would commend or 
gain increasing confidence in such corporations if they changed presi- 
dents about once a year? With a work that must always be laborious 
and subject to mutations it is not likely that these frequent changes 
will ever cease, but the Department ought to be so organized as not to 
be greatly affected by any one man or set of men moving out. There 
ought to be one perfectly-educated postal man charged with the gen- 
eral management, whose controlling mind and firm grasp should re- 
main while others come and go. Instead of a $2,200 clerk allotting 
annually $22,000,000, and necessarily delayed decisions in the differ- 
ent offices regarding questions affecting carriers and clerks and ex- 
tensions of the service, and the thousands of details connected with 
the daily routine of the post-offices throughout the United States 
touching the welfare of millions of people, transfer the oversight of the 
salaries and allowance division and the free-delivery system, and many 
of the duties now devolving upon the first assistant, to a general 
manager, who, in imparting promptness and efficiency throughout the 
service, would earn his salary five times over. 

The equipment of post-offices at present varies according to the zeal 
of the postmasters. Those who are aided by members of Congress and 
who most persistently knock at the door of the Salaries and Allowance 
Division, are in best condition. The extension of the free delivery, the 
location of stamp agents, the general development of the post-office 
business, needing the same effort as in any other kind of business, 
depend now almost altogether upon some kind of pressure from out- 
side of the Department. There ought to be at least one of our officers 
who would know the needs of the service, and intelligently drive on the 
business from the Department stand-point, instead of being crowded 
along under the pressure of the postmasters. 

In a service so intricate and complicated as the postal system, it 
would be hard to defineall that would fall to the hands of such an officer. 
The needs of the vast system vary with localities. Telegrams are fly- 
ing all day long asking instructions about losses, rates, defalcations in 
office, failures of sureties, robberies, misuses of the mails, casualties, 
fires, changes of location, and questions that demand attention instantly 
from some one understanding the whole system and one not engrossed 
with calls, correspondence, and perfunctory work. He would see that 
all the details of administration are thoroughly carried out. To enlist 
and retain the services of a man of the ability required would necessi- 
tate the payment of a large salary. Ten thousand dollars per year 
would not be toomuch to pay to the right man. Heshould be appointed 
by the President for ten years, subject to removal at any time if not 
equal to the work. I would have this place the apex of the whole 
postal service, the ambition of every superintendent of a bureau, chief 
inspector, division head, or postmaster, and similarly, and not too re- 
motely, the ambition of every active, creative man in the service. 
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To this Controller or General Secretary would be referred all of the 
plans of improvements determined upon, and his business capacity and 
authority would bring about reforms at once, without the usual delay 
sometimes of months existing under the present cumbersome and an- 
tiquated methods. He would give right off to the city of Denver more 
than two deliveries a day; he would have given Chicago more than 
four deliveries long ago; Utica, whose postal business has nearly doubled 
in six years without additional help, would have proper treatment; he 
would see that the postal business of Indianapolis and other places like 
it, which had increased 80 per cent. in ten years, was not obliged to 
struggle along with no inerease of clerks; he would give a great city 
more than one place to buy postage stamps; he would increase the 
registry offices and stamp agencies ten-fold, and more, if needed, in the 
large cities. If people in large towns had to walk a mile to buy a stamp 
he would see what could be done about it, and would do it quick. He 
would give to New York City, on demand, one thousand stamp agencies; 
Boston, four hundred, and Philadelphia five hundred, and every other 
place a proper plant. He would do these things as a matter of course, 
and he would get money back for the Department, because it always 
appears, by accident almost, that these small incidents of the service 
find such ready responses among the people that they pay for themselves 
over and over. 

This General Secretary would apply himself to small but important 
matters of reform which more nearly concern the departmental service. 
If the Sixth Auditor were eight months behind his work because he 
lacked clerks enough by 75 to do it, the General Secretary would address 
himself to the correction of this abuse. If it took 100 clerks to discharge 
the business of the Dead Letter Office, he would)see what could be done 
to decrease the labor caused by careless correspondents by devising 
ways and means to prevent mistakes. If some employés of the postal 
service worked six hours a day and others worked eighteen, he would 
see what could be done to equalize the pay or the hours. He would be 
the man of details of the Department, inspiring the whole service with 
promptness and zeal. 


FIFTY-NINE THOUSAND DISTINCT POST-OFFICKES. 


The post-offices throughout the country bear little relation to one 
another. The touch of the Department upon them is very slight. The 
_machinery is setup and then let alone if only certain formai reports are 
made at stated times. If complaints are filed the inspector visits the 
office, and unless the investigation necessitates removal the office runs 
on just the same until other complaints are filed, when the same course 
-is repeated. The offices and the Department, without meaning it, are 
in an unfriendly attitude, because the postmasters are generally wanting 
something which the Department does not seem ready or able to grant. 
A new postmaster must learn the postal laws and find out what his 
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duties are the best way he can with the help of old clerks or of an in- 
spector who happens along accidentally. There is but little to encour- 
age, hardly anything to stimulate, a postmaster to do his best. work. 
A new life and spirit must be infused. By dividing the country into 
postal districts and placing a supervisor over each, I believe it can be 
done. , 

I propose that there be twenty-six postal districts established by the 
Postmaster-Generalaccording to population and territory, each office in 
the district to be visited at stated times and records madeand kept show- 
ing, first, the capacity of the postmaster ; second, his personal attention to 
his duties; third, the order and discipline of the office; and fourth, the 
growth of the business, with such other matters as‘may be determined 
on. The postmasters of the Presidential classes in each district should » 
be classified into three grades, namely: “A,” to be marked “ highest; ” 
“B,” marked “ excellent,” and “ C,” marked “ fair,” and all under the low 
mark to be reported for such action as the Department may deem proper to 
take. Those who receive the highest marking ought to be reported to 
the President for honorable mention and preferment. ‘The supervisors 
would have to be experienced in the Postal Laws and Regulations, and 
to be possessed of enthusiasm for the perfection of the system, instruct 
the postmasters and clerks, point out possible improvements in the offi- 
ces, and enlarge the business ; to ascertain and keep the Postmaster- 
General continually advised, in short, exactly what the postmaster and 
clerks are doing for the salaries received, and exactly how the people of 
each community are satisfied with the postal service. 

All these supervisors should report to an official who should take the 
lead in the work of the higher education of the whole postal establish- 
ment. That man himself should be at the head of a model post-office— 
the post-oftice of the city of Washington, which should be domiciled 
in the Post-Office Department building and should become the high 
school, as it were, for the postmasters, new and old, from all over the 
country, who visit the capital. Here the valuable mails of Congress 
and the Executive Departments would be handled with greater safety 
and care. The postmaster of the city, without increasing the expense 
of the Department, might readily become the Fifth Assistant Post- 
master-General, in charge also of the educational and civil-service 
work in the entire service and its thousands of post-offices. 

The Postmaster-General thus relieved of the dead-weight of number- 
less details, which would be left to the equally safe and prompt action 
of experienced and less occupied assistants, could intelligently exercise 
the functions of an administrative officer. He could apply the inventive 
and creative power of a mind freed from minor things, to the larger 
_ work of executive management of greater organization. He would do 
the planning, originate new ideas and inaugurate new methods, revise 
and make more practical and effective the regulations, study the sys- 
tems of other countries, superintend the heads of departments, and 
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give constantly the touch of life to the entire system, making it more 
representative of the commercial energies and social requirements of 
the American people. He would ascertain by investigation, study, and 
experiments, and by encouraging invention, possible improvements 
that would make the postal organization an agency of larger service 
and greater convenience. Many of the newer and more useful discov- 
eries in applied science might be utilized and fashioned into a quicker 
and more satisfactory service than the present agencies, which are now 
plainly proving themselves too slow. He would secure transit for mail 
on faster schedules ; provide quicker collections and distributions in 
cities and towns by pneumatic tubes or other improved and more rapid 
couriers than now exist; push forward American mails as the forerun- 
ner of the extension of American commerce; lift the entire service into 
a larger usefulness for the people and a larger increase for itself. 

These and other possible improvements would all be open to the re- 
search of a Postmaster-General. His would be the duty and opportunity 
to study them and the power of the Government, and the interest of 
the people would aid and stimulate him to lead in enterprise, depart- 
ures, and experiments. The different things new and good, of possible 
utility by way of improved and quicker methods, or by way of applying 
discoveries in science to the practical use of the people, adding to confi- 
dence in the business world or pleasure in social life, should be dili- 
gently ascertained and promptly applied. The expanding energies of 
the human mind, the rapid progress and practical achievements of sci- 
ence, should be seen first rather than last in the conduct of the Govern- 
ment business. 

The venerable clerk who is always with us, faithful to tradition and 
proudest of all in remembering precedents, should not worry and retard 
a progressive Department in this progressive age by making a wall of 
an opinion delivered in 1823 or citing a precedent that governed in 1848. 
And especially should the postal service utilize-in this advanced time 
of the world everything that can make the mails anticipate the wishes 
and expectations of the people. The one man who should be expected 
to ascertain and apply to the postal service all possible better agents, 
whether they be thus employed in the business world or developed in 
science, is the Postmaster-General, who under the present methods is 
allowed no time for studying such great questions or for dealing with 

anything more than the passing subjects of every day. 


id A NEW DEPARTMENT BUILDING. 


The Washington city post-office has long been a reproach to the cap- 
ital and a disgrace to the country. It surely will not be tolerated much 
longer. I have to report still further evidence of its inadequacy. A 
commission made up of the First Assistant Postmaster-General, the 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General, the Commissioner of Pensions, 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, and the Postmaster of the 
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City, proceeded, under authority granted by a recent act of Congress, 
to find out whether the court of the Pension Building might be used 
for a new local post-office. An additional task was to see if other and 
better quarters could be procured. The commission has reported else- 
where that the court of the Pension Building could not be made suita- 
ble even by a lavish outlay of money, and that the business of the Pen- 
sion Office would be seriously impeded, even if the health of the clerks 
was not impaired by such a change. Five other places, mentioned in 
reply to advertisements, were also examined. All were found to be 
poor. The present quarters, wretched as they are, must be endured, 
and the only thing left to recommend is that the insufficient and un- 
worthy building on Louisiana avenue should be leased again at a very 
high rent, provided that the lessor will expend a certain sum for re- 
pairs to make it habitable. ¢ 

While the offer is made by private enterprise to erect a suitable post- 
office building if a long lease can be secured, it is poor economy to enter 
into such a contract. It is better to suffer the present inconvenience 
for two or three years until the Government can erect a good building. 
The suggestion is made in some quarters that a separate structure be 
built for the city post-office, and that a commodious edifice be built 
somewhere else for departmental use. The true idea, however, is to 
group all the postal business and the city post-office under one superin- 
tendence in one well-planned building, to be in every sense a model 
home for departmental and post-office work. 

The cramped condition of the departmental force is well stated else- 
where by the chief clerk. In 1880, when the city post-office had to be 
moved away from the departmental building, there was but one office, 
the topographer’s, maintained outside. As early as that, Postmaster- 
General Maynard realized the absolute necessity of some comprehensive 
improvement in the very near future. Now there are five branch offices 
maintained outside of the departmental building, and, although almost 
400 clerks have been moved to these additional quarters, yet a larger 
number than ever before crowd the present building. Compared with 
the other Departments, the Post-Office Department force fare badly in 
this respect. Hach clerk in the State, War, and Navy Building has, a 
third more space to work in than one of ours. The hallways of the 
Post-Office departmental building are jammed full of files, and made 
not only uncomfortable but unhealthy. Two hundred and forty thou- 
sand quarterly reports are received annually from the postmasters, 
and 480,000 weekly statements come in each year from money-order 
and postal-note offices. Money orders and postal notes alone to the 
number of 17,000,000 annually have to be handled. All of these files 
and records must necessarily be preserved a certain time, and although 
they are destroyed as promptly as Seems proper they are constantly in 
the way. 

The question is simply whether the Government cares to go on in this 
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way or not. Here in Washington mails of the Departments and of the 
two branches of Congress must be collected and dispatched to all parts 
of the country. In the present city post-office the clerks, who have 
doubled in numbers since 1879, when the city post-office was first leased, 
Simply can not perform promptly this important work. A delay over 
night is a day’s delay, and a delay over night isa common thing. The 
Government is paying $20,000 annually for the use of small buildings 
scattered about the city; buildings which accommodate these branches 
of the Post-Office Department but poorly, and which, scattered as they 
are, add to the cost and impair the efficiency of the whole service. The 
entire postal business carried on in Washington should be con- 
ducted under one roof. This is the creditable way; it can also be 
shown that it is the economical way; and in view of these facts, it is 
respectfully recommended that a commission be appointed by Congress 
to select a site and forthwith purchase a suitable property upon which 
to erect a new building in which to consolidate the bureaus of the De- 
partment and the city post-office. 


GROWTH OF THE POSTAL SYSTEM. 


It is related that Postmaster-General Benjamin Franklin was quite 
occupied and not a little troubled by the management of seventy-five 
post-offices. From the small beginning indicated in the early records 
the postal system has grown marvellously. In fifteen years its advance- 
ment has been even more astonishing, as the following figures are 
enough to show: 


Stamped 
Saar Post- Ne ge bod Gross rev- Bene, Stamps envelopes | Postal- Money- 
offices. |! (miles). enue. Prastete issued. be oe cards. orders. 
18745.2%. 34, 300 270, 000 |$26, 500, 000 |$5, 800, 000 632, 000, 000 /136, 500, 000 | 91, 000, 000 $74, 400, 000 
1880..... 43, 000 344, 000 | 33,300, 000 | 7, 700, 000 876, 000, 000 |207, 000, 000 |273, 000, 000 |100, 300, 000 
1889... .. 58,999 | 416,159 | 56,175, 611 |13, 168, 990 |1, 961, 980, 840. |452, 782, 300 |386, 808, 500 |115, 081, 845 


The following statement shows the number of employés in the vari- 
ous branches of the postal service and the total number to date: 


Clerks: 
First-class offices.......--. PiUaiese seca se aude samrvere gauss 5, 936 
Recond-classlonicese ene sse sd se. hls oe Ie ts sd. Ces ss bhe tical 1,873 
ind -G LASS OFIGOR Weide c's sia aida a ese Monisicbin.~\elsl Sales ee ome tlacwicicie’s 4,766 
Oni RaClAaGsuOMICES fle datec'> cremosiclefeinies cia) alens sie dle ep) ee acess 3/0150 34, 889 
—— 47,466 
CArblerecte vc soe sete cctce ee orien cece ecincecce- seca aalvecieiicelcce ss ee 
ORG eos ailes Set bidsl te ADs d Seu sede Us bees cee ROSY. 225 , 00. 
Sipcaxrriersi Vaso selscsestisst te sce le ate ee ae TT one 
Railway-Mail Service, total employés.......-..-- 2-2-2 o--- «26 ------------ 5, 640 


* The last two items estimated. 
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Contractors: 
Star-routes ......------ .----- -----2 SA OQ CADRE 95S DES OD SEBO Haat 6, 534 
Steam:-DOabe seacas caw, scccuin cows a> ceajecizstaee atin riaansieininsi ewe 134 
Railroad ©. 2/2 2-0. coe vow ene cone coc ans coc cn woes ones cane Sace 2,113 
Substar-route! <ccccclssuic cle cc clclnle seis vice a wremretetacielae cl eloterntate eee 10, 396 
Substeam=boati. 2ice- (cee sche ste aan eine elas eet mieten te = teieieletrl-yere 13 
‘ ——— 19,190 
Mail messengers .----- .- 022+ eee noe eee tee ene een ee rene ene coerce conn eee 6, 434 
Special-delivery messengers -... .---+- -2-2 2+ eee e ee ee ee eee eee e eee ene eee 928 
Postmasters : : ~~ 
ITSUClASS' Sa ceselsns ois ecince aces Selcebieninmin ewe siann alsin ste ome eer Ae 102 
Secondiclass sen cscs esicniee sae mole sinctewisele = a etetaeicleta © iate/aie  oieieterars 517 
EDIT ASC LASS ives oie s Srefeineioieiceis nite owen cele octe silsieivels =/arene ie sisfe reas 2, 043 
OULURICIASS etme cleats sama eist ciaicstare etais aie te ete rstei aia atatelaatene staat 57,176 
— 59, 838 
Employés in Post-Office Department....-20.- 2-2... 22 cone seen oe cece e oe eee 604 
Grand total of employés in postal service..... Gaetan adore oaieeee me eeire 150, 935 


The magnitude of the work that requires 150,000 men every working 
day in the year is something to ponder. Many of these men in line and 
staff are devoted and enthusiastic. The Postmasters-General have 
wrought with great ability, but the country grows so fast that the Post- 
Office Department unconsciously has lost step and fallen behind in the 
steady march of quickening enterprise. 


GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH RATES. 


By an act of Congress approved July 24, 1866, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral is directed to establish annual rates for the telegraphic service of 
the Departments of the Government. The act says: 

Telegrams between the several Departments of the Government and their officers 
and agents, in their transmission over the lines of any telegraph company to which 
has been given the right of way, timber, or station lands from the public domain shall 
have priority over all other business, at such rates as the Postmaster-General shall 
annually fx. 

In view of the privileges granted by chis act to telegraph companies 
to enter cities and traverse roads everywhere, and, further, in view of 
the fact that by this concession telegraph companies are permitted to 
interfere with the Post-Office Department in its business of transmit- 
ting correspondence, diminishing the profits thereof to the advantage 
of stockholders of telegraph companies, and, moreover, in consequence 
of the rates to members of the Associated Press syndicates throughout 
the country, I proposed to the various telegraph companies that a rate 
should be made to the Government of one mill per word which was 
practically two mills a word as messages are usually counted. It 
was asking that the service should be done for one year for about 
$25,000. 

The Western Union telegraph company had required the Government 
to pay for anumber of years past a large sum of money for what it does 
for other customers for nothing, to wit, payment for the name of tho 
place from which the messages are sent, the person’s name, the official 
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title, the place forwarded to, and the signature, which on short mes- 
sages have practically doubled the body-word rates. The expense of tel- 
egraphing, according to the reports of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, for a number of years had been reduced about 15 per cent., 
while no reduction had been made to the Government. It therefore 
seemed to me, all things considered, that the telegraph companies could 
be reasonably expected, for a time at least, to do the business of the 
Government at a merely nominal rate. 

At the same time the Postmaster-General sought consideration, first, 
for an exceptional rate for the Department messages believed 5 be 
warranted by the rates to others and the assistance rendered by the Gov- 
ernment to the telegraph companies under the act of 1866; and second, 
(incidentally and not connected with the subject of fixing rates), he en- 
deavored to obtain consideration for a proposition to establish, not for 
Government business but for the people at large, a limited service at 
lower rates, using the post-offices, stations, and ordinary deliveries of 
the post-offices, according to a plan to be prepared for submission to the 
Fifty-first Congress. The idea was, to connect the telegraph wires with 
all the free-delivery offices and to take messages at or about one-half 
the current rates, delivering by letter carriers by regular deliveries. 

With no other liability for telegraphic messages than that for the 
ordinary mail; with no necessity for booking messages, or auditing 
and keeping cash accounts; by using postage stamps in payment as 
for letter postage, the cost of the service would be reduced and the rate 
could be fairly reduced on telegraphic messages. The delivery of such 
telegraphic messages in another city on the day they originated seemed 
to me to offer an accommodation that vast numbers of people would 
avail themselves of, especially for communications of a social and family 
nature, if the service could be performed at lower rates. The equipment 
of the post-offices seemed to be all ready to do this cheaper service. 

The negotiations were not fruitful, except in a general public discus- 
sion of the subject of telegraphy. The fact was developed that certain 
favored customers had rates as low, if not lower, than the Government, 
and that the Western Union Telegraph Company held that the conces- 
sions of the Government under the act of 1866 were of no value. It 
was also proven to my satisfaction that special contracts were made for 
large numbers of words at the rate of a mill a word, and that individual 
members of the Associated Press syndicates are charged the rate of a 
mill a word and less. It is fair to state, however, that the press mes- 
sages ordinarily yield to the company, through duplication, a larger 
rate than a milla word. For example, a message sent for the Asso- 
ciated Press from the hands of one operator 1s received simultaneously 
by ten others or more, and the cost of the message is divided among 
ten customers. ‘To lessen the expense to the company it was proposed 
to take the Government messages from direct wires at the various De- 
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partments. No agreement was reached on a reduction of rates, and 
there was no proposition of concession, except an offer of Dr. Norvin 
Green, president of the Western Union Telegraph Company, to extend 
the circuit of 1,000 miles to 1,500 miles, at the old price, and simplify 
the rate for extra words. As this offer covered only a small portion of 
the business of the Government, it seemed of trifling value, and the 
Postmaster-Gereral declined it. 

In view of all the foregoing facts, 1 endeavored to obtain an excep- 
tional rate for the present year. The justice of my position, however, 
was not admitted by the Western Union Telegraph Company. The 
lapse of time in fixing the rates causing some embarrassment at the 
accounting desks of the Departments, and desiring to avoid further con- 
troversy, I felt obliged to determine the rates, which I did, waiving all 
other considerations and basing the same upon commercial and transpor- 
tation rates to favored customers, and upon rates that had been in force 
for the public generally preceding the time when the Western Union 
Company absorbed competing lines. The rates fixed by the order of 
October 30, 1889, to be in effect from July 1, 1889, excluded payment for 
all words outside of the body words, The order was accompanied by a 
suggestion for the appointment of a commission to ascertain the cost 
and value of telegraphic service in order amicably to agree on a basis on 
which to fix rates at the proper time for the ensuing year. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company declares the new rates fixed 
on the basis above mentioned to be a “confiscation of its property,” 
and, though continuing the service, declines to accept the rate as final 
payment. It proposes to make its claim in the courts, but offers to sub- 
mit the question of rates for this year to a board of arbitration such as 
proposed by the Postmaster-General to ascertain rates for the ensuing 
year.. The entire correspondence is full of valuable information and is 
printed for reference on the pages following this report. 

The act of Congress directs the Postmaster-General to fix rates, but 

gives no authority under which he may appoint a commission to inquire 
into the costs and value of telegraphic service. It will be necessary, 
therefore, if the course suggested be approved, to authorize the Post- 
master-General to proceed in the premises. 
'- Leonfess to a disappointment in that the negotiations with the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company did not lead to a scheme which I hoped 
to submit with this report for your approval, whereby the people at 
large could have the benefit of telegraphic service at popularrates. It 
is stated that merchants, bankers, and newspapers are now the princi- 
pal customers of the telegraph companies in this country. The statis- 
tics of the telegraphic system of continental countries show that a large 
proportion of the customers (50 per cent. is stated by some persons) are 
family and social messages, and not from business sources. With a 
lower telegraphic rate and with stations at the windows of the post- 
offices, to which ladies are accustomed, an entirely new class of business 
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would grow up, affording great convenience to many not now in the habit 
of using the wires. The telegraph is defined to be “an instrument for 
conveying intelligence beyond the limits of distance at which the voice 
is audible.” This definition would apply equally to the post-office, and 
is in fact the object for which the post-office was established. 

The great propriety and advantage of a united service can not be 
questioned from a point of convenience and economy to the. people. 
There is no reason whatever why the night messages of the telegraph 
companies should not be delivered as postal matter by the first morn- 
ing delivery of the carriers. This is proper post-office business, and 
would add to the profits of the Department. The vast net-work of wires 
covering the country could easily reach many of the village post-offices 
and benefit more people than by stopping at the railroad stations, which 
are often a mile or more distant from where the people live. An exper- 
iment could be easily and quickly made to ascertain whether the de- 
mand for cheaper telegraphic service exists. as is claimed. It could be 
done without any outlay of money by the Government, and with no in- 
terference with existing telegraph interests, inasmuch asit would, create, 
as. Stated, a new class of business. Moreover, many people becoming. 
acquainted with the uses of the telegraph, would wonder how they ever 
managed to get along without it; and would find themselves using the 
swifter service as well as the limited, and financially guaranteed mes. 
sages would continue to be confined. to and carried by the existing cor- 
porations. 

A contract should be made with telegraph lines now in operation, or 
that may be hereafter built, under advertisement and public bid, at the 
most favorable rate that can be obtained, in the same manner as the 
Post-Office Department now contracts with railroad companies for the 
carrying of letters and postal cards, connecting the wires with free- 
delivery and other designated post-offices, and receiving messages to 
be delivered in each instance at the next carrier delivery after their 
receipt in the city to which they are sent. Some of the free-delivery 
offices deliver mail ten times a day, some six, and few less than four. 
A Washington message to New York or Boston, announcing that the 
sender is leaving by train and is to be met at the station, or any kind 
of message which will be in season if delivered the day of starting, would 
fall into one of several regular deliveries at the office connected by tele- 
graph in the other city. The slower service would answer all purposes 
for numbers of people. No additional expense is required for office or 
clerk hire. One expert telegrapher could be selected when the postal 
clerks are appointed. If there was sufficient telegraphic business 
wholly to employ one man’s time, so much the better. A clerk could 
be assigned for this particular work and the service would be that mueh 
more likely to be profitable. Repeating the fact of no other responsi- 
bility in this limited telegraph bureau than that for ordinary mail; no 
expensive system of copying and recording; by using postage-stamps 
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for payments, no cash accounting needed—the low expenses would jus- 
tify low rates for the people’s benefit. It is believed that a rate of 1 
cent a word would make a sélf-sustaining service and in a short time 
be a source of profit. If each money-order office sent but three mes- 
sages per day there would be 27,000 messages, which would be a good 
business. Connecting the money-order offices by wire, payments of 
money could be telegraphed by private code to various points free, or 
at a trifling cost, and add to the convenience of many people. 

T respectfally ask that such legislation be enacted as is necessary to 
empower the Postmaster-General to enter into contract with responsible 
parties for a term not exceeding five years, with a privilege of renewal, 
on conditions favorable to the Government, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a Limited Post and Telegraph Service. ; 


OPERATIONS OF THE CIVIL-SERVICE LAWS. 


The departmental six hundred and four employés are all under the 
civil-service rules except the heads of divisions, and the watchmen, 
laborers, and charwomen. The branch of the service to which civil- 
service rules were last applied was the railway mail service. Inas- 
much as particular interest has been drawn to the re-organization of 
this department, I feel called upon to refer to the facts in detail. The 
force consisted on March 4, 1885, of 4,356 men, who had entered the 
service under a system of examinations and probations established in 
1877 by Postmaster-General Key, by which the service attained a high 
degree of efficiency. A somewhat similar system as to examinations 
had been followed voluntarily for a number of years previously. 


Changes made in the Railway Mail Service during the’ four years from March 5, 1885, to 
March 4, 1889. 


Removy- | Resigna- | Probationer’s Totals b 
Year, als. tions. dropped. | Deaths. | “years, ‘ 
March 5, 1885, to March 4; 1886........:....-- 508 509 B94 29 1,440 
March 5, 1886, to March 4, 1887. .-.-----e+-+-- 446 453 91 25 1 015 
March 5, 1887, to March 4, 1888..-.-...---.-.- 503 329 LAO 41 993 
March 5, 1888, to March 4) 1889........00s--. 571 664 103 32 1, 352 
Bote Metin) otk hee Ah es 2,028 | 1,987. 707 (127 “4,799 
Whole number on roll, March 5, 1885..----- ee Pere ie ara ge Scene me ? ae 
Wiholomumborontrollyarchis ISSQtae tat wee jcc tree on, See Tc ci: aCusuh sanag 5, 334 
Averae oiclenksioniphosrollrro reachayear: mask ceew erecta seein nae cei mace on nen oe ena 4,845 
Motalighancosmuade Carina tne wounycars. sen essere ye) tccese eeresaticetaceueeen iene unm 4,799 
733 + 


By an order of President Cleveland, dated January 4, 1889, the civil- 
service rules for the railway mail service were approved, to take effect 
upon a date subsequent to the expiration of his term of office. It was 
impossible for the Civil Service Commission to make proper examina- 
tions and prepare lists of eligibles by the date fixed. Upon their own 
letter of request to the President the time was postponed to May 1. 
When the 1st of May arrived there were yet remaining fifteen States 
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and Territories in which no examinations had ae place; but the 
President declining to extend the time, the force came promptly under 
civil-service rules. 

It is proper to say that no other branch of the service had so many 
complaints against it as the railway mail service, and it was deemed 
best to remove immediately and rapidly inexperienced men of recent 
appointment, and others whose records seemed to have fallen, and re- 
place them with as many of the old clerks as could be found, who had 
had long training in the service. This was an instance where the places 
sought the men, and not the men the offices. The years of actual serv- 
ice within the railway postal-cars seemed the best proof of fitness for 
appointment. y 

The following tables are also instructive: © 


The actual changes in the Railway Mail Service from March 4, 1889, to April 29, 1889, t- 
clusive. 


Appointments to fill vacancies created by resignations, expiration of pro- 


TSTIORAGS.. QPECG MCI Se ol As Toncs Aid ke eee Se I Re cae TR Tied a Ae Lene aA CN Ep tea Fan 494 
Other appointments: 

Oldiclerks restored sos seccsecsliweca succes eeees elec cise ith aiciaetsielneteleioe 887 
INGWEGIOPI<S:- AN NOUILCU cannes aciaoanioe Sorc cube nwethas ceaettoccaesehace 551 

sip SES ABS 

“WOE leo QS ASB RD OS COC SceDO BS plesonecssvee Sean cian wieleiste/ateta aiaierataiaere 1, 932 

ColoredtmeninstHe service March do; TOCO ss so ccescccce sOowcecces wane cGaeehacals 36 

Comedumonunthe service May 1,169 02s ode snob sl casei ate aesedbaiaees 127 


The total number of railway postal clerks in the service on the 4th of 
March, 1889, was 5,334. The re-instatements and appointments of new 
men from March 4 to July 30, 1889, were 1,932, leaving undisturbed 
3,402 of those previously appointed; or nearly two-thirds of the whole 
number that were in place when this administration came in power 
stillin place. This is so different from the current statement that [ make 
record of the facts as a matter of information and reference. 

The civil service rules became applicable to the inspector division on 
July 1, 1888. The work to be done by the post-office inspectors relates 
to depredations of the mail, defalcations, and irregularities in the offices. 
Their duties are complex and variable, and can rarely be measured by 
uniform rule. Itis a personal and confidential service, requiring a class 
of men of the utmost quickness and discretion, men with eyes and ears 
that are always alert and nerves that are always steady, keen to track a 
stage-coach robber on the frontier or discover the missing mail on the 
railway post-office routes or at the postal stations, or lost in the street 
letter-boxes. It is imperatively necessary for the Department to obtain 
the highest order of talent for this delicate and indispensabie service. 
The losses from the mail continue to be too large; the postmasters 
continue to need the assistance of the special agents of the Postmaster- 
General. ‘ 
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The postal department has an individuality of itsown. The ordinary 
good clerk of the Government might suit perfectly well in any other 
of the civil places, but for post-office work he must almost learn a trade. 
There ought to be a kind of apprenticeship with promotions that would 
produce motion throughout the ranks from lowest to highest place. 
The post-office should be a school for the railway mail, the railway mail 
for the Department, the Department for the division chiefs, and the 
highest places in the service. The qualities that make a good postal 
clerk are of a high order—on his memory, accuracy, integrity, hang the 
engagements of the business and the social world. An idle minute on 
the railway post-office car may be felt across a continent. The unready 
pouch, carried past the railroad junction, goes to the next station to be 

‘returned to await the lost connection. That one wasted minute often 
means a mail ten hours late all the way along a ran of 1,000 miles. 
The postal service is no place for indifferent, or sleepy, or sluggish 
people. 

With 150,000 employés rightly selected, who feel a proper pride in 
representing the Government and are alive every day to improvement, 
the postal service would soon become the best in the world. It may 
be gravely questioned whether the present mode of selecting inspectors 
will furnish the peculiar ability which the Government should command. 


SUPERANNUATED EMPLOYES. 


In the Post-Office Department and the Sixth Auditor’s Office, upon 
the prompt and intelligent dispatch of business in which the successful 
administration of postal affairs so much depends, there are nearly fifty 
employés who are sixty-five years of age or more. Some of these worthy 
people are still efficient, but a considerable number have become inca- 
pacitated through the infirmities of age from discharging the full duty 
demanded of the average clerk in the same grade. These have been 
provided with more or less easy tasks, and are permitted to continue 
in place. Certain others are almost wholly incapacitated by weight of 
years, and a few render but slight service because of continual illness. 
I have found one who has rendered no service whatever for about four 
years, and who has regularly drawn salary during the whole period. 
It is maintained that this person was injured while on duty in the 
Department, and several of my predecessors have declined to order 
removal. 

_ I feel deeply that it would be a gross injustice in many instances to dis- 

charge these veterans of the service, who have spent the greater part of 
their manhood and womanhood in the Government service, who are with- 
out other means of support, and who have neither the opportunity nor 
the qualifications to secure remunerative employment elsewhere. Atthe 
same time a sense of responsibility as an executive officer urges me not 
to refrain from saying that the public service would be placed upon a far 
better plane and the departmental business would be more promptly and 
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intelligently conducted were these elderly clerks, worn out in the harness, 
replaced by younger and more active ones. The former are a constant 
drag and their continuance in employment means simply that the greater 
part of the duties which should be assigned to them must be performed 
by their more youthful fellows. This is manifestly unjust to the latter 
as well as to the Department as a whole, because it is charged with a 
certain number of employés each of whom is supposed to render a full 
equivalent for the compensation paid. 

The- practice of retaining these superannuated clerks through mo- 
tives of humanity because no other provision is made for them has 
grown to be a serious embarrassment. i admit and agree to the objec- 
tions urged against a civil pension list, but I respectfully suggest some 
action be taken to relieve the present situation. Authority to retire 
the clerks who have arrived at a certain age upon the report of three 
Bureau chiefs and allow one year’s pay upon such retirement will alle- 
viate much of the suffering which would otherwise ensue, will not in- 
volve a permanent charge upon the country, and will be of great econ- 
omy and vast advantage to the departmental service. It is suggested 
that the necessity for some provision of this kind will become greater 
with the advance of time. 


RESIGNATIONS AND REMOVALS. 


Some statistics of appointments, resignations, and removals are inter- 
esting. The figures with reference to Presidential offices between 
March 4, 1889, and July 1, 1889, are as follows: , 
Daicas RAW. orttmsee Son eo seek ea )-asp coe wiaiselins sees Seni asnensines - oxen ea Rie 24 


TS AREAS EMAL LONG ae see ata (oe cetera nes msi scan ao pane ap aan ac eine ime musa aye 
TVRORDIAUIOUSREN a ape es ccnccssptcts assent terse saeeestesace artesian. By Sore 105 
Byotices becomine Presidential... o-- anc oecieeccecd enisene cocaces Teaes coe eee ‘119 
By removals for various TeasONs (o. lhe 6 lee ck S es Lite e cad ec oo catia ctwe Seed 136 

ee Le ira laa osipcceeh co cso nin tn sino eanp ane < se eE Rees oan 560 


Of these 55 were removed upon inspectors’ and other official reports ; 
23 others had served over four years, 22 others had an average service 
of nearly four years, and the remaining 36 were removed to secure a 
better service. 

_ The statistics furnished by the First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
giving the totals of changes in offices of all classes, are as follows: 


Changes from 1885 to 1889 inclusive. 


June 30,| June 30,| June 30,| June 30,| June 30, 
1885. 1886, 1887, 1888. 1889. 


On resignations and commissions expired.......-- 6, 204 9, 112 6. 863 6, 521 8, 854 
GOfireMOW alse se seeae aes se ce emacs etadmabelem entice %, 810 9, 566 2, 584 1, 244 7, 853 
On death of postmasters......-.-.casceccecnnce-+-- 412 587 589 659 553, 
On establishmefit of new offices.....-.-......------ 2,121 3, 482 3, 043 3, 864 2,770 


Total... awe conn nnneneneccoensscocansnecsncnes 9, 547 22, 747 13, 079 12, 288 20, 030 
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The following is a statement, taken from the records by the appoint- 
ment clerk, showing the changes made in the excepted places in the 
Post-Office Department from July 1, 1888, to March 4, 1889, and from 
March 4, 1889, to June 30, 1889. The number of soldiers included are 
given: 


Changes from July 1, 1888, to March 4, 1889..2....-2.-- -----+ s22cee cen nee cee nne 42 
Soldiers appointed .... 2222.22. one cane enn n cece nnn age teens cane ceenne mens 4 
Soldiers resigned, removed, et¢ ...--. ---- e220 ----- + come en enn none ween ene e cn esees 11 
Of whom three were promoted to higher grades. b 
Changes from March 4, 1889, to June 30, 1889 ..--....c0-e cone enn ee nee cone ween 48 
Soldienrstappommtedeaentees= oe cision eniss caine se srem salsa alee cle stelala arte aetna 8 
Soldiersizesionedtanderemovyody. tee setae cticlecs ees las <itoelo males olennrotataiarsieta rian 8 


Of the forty-two changes from July 1, 1888, to March 4,1889, sixteen 
were for resignations and seven for removals. 

Of the forty-eight changes from March 4, 1889, to June 30, 1889, 
twenty were for resignations and eighteen were for removals. 


FOREIGN MAILS. 


A wide-spread demand exists for prompt, regular, efficient and speedy 
mail service to foreign countries, especially to our Central American, 
Mexican, and South American neighbors, and to the trans-Pacific coun- 
tries. Itseems to be universally conceded that the policy which other 
nations have. adopted in the treatment of steam-ships engaged in foreign 
mail service, of paying them liberally for such service, has caused lines 
to be maintained which otherwise could not have existed. The British 
post-office in the year 1888 expended in its foreign mail service $5,150,- 
003, being $1,470,000 more than its receipts from this source. France, 
in addition to the bounty which it provides for the construction of 
steam-ships, pays as compensation to the ship-owner at the rate of 30 
cents per mile per ton for each thousand miles traveled. Germany, 
Spain, and Italy pursue the same policy. The total expenditure of the 
United States Government to foreign steam-ships for mail service dur- 
the last fiscal year was $396,582.51; while the amount paid to Ameri- 
can steam-ships for similar service was $109,829.14. 

The law gives to the Post-Office Department a wide discretion in the 
matter of payment to railroads, coastwise steam-ships, inland steam- 
boats, and to every species of mail transportation except only in respect 
to the payment to be made to American steam-ships engaged in the for- 
eign trade. In dealing with this important factor the Department finds 
itself hampered by the provisions of the law enacted in 1858, which 
limited payment to be made to American steam-ships to the sea and 
inland postage actually earned. The maintenance of this law on the 
statute-book is probably the result of oversight. At that time the rate 
of postage was somewhat commensurate with the extent of the service 
rendered, and the average rate per half ounce for letters to the countries 
referred to was about 25 cents. Since then the United States entered into 
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postal treaties with other countries by which this rate was reduced to a 
maximum of 5 cents, which is one-fifth of the former rate, and this 
country obligated itself by such treaties to cause letters to be forwarded 
atthat rate. All other contracting nations make compensation to steam. 
ships irrespective of this 5-cent rate. 

The law referred to not having been repealed after the enactment of 
the postal treaties, as it was probably intended, compels this Depart- 
ment to restrict payment to sea and inland postage, no matter how 
manifestly inadequate such payment may be. It must not be forgotten 
that our ports are open tothe vesselsof every nation engaged in the foreign 
trade and closed only to foreign ships engaged in the coastwise business. 
No restriction in payment exists upon the statute-books to American 
ships engaged in the domestic trade, though they are protected from 
foreign competition. The restriction referred to does exist as against 
American steam-ships engaged in the foreign trade, who are compelled 
to encounter the opposition of foreign steam-ships, in many cases liber- 
ally subsidized, and in every case where mail carriage is performed at 
least liberally compensated. 

There is only a single instance in which the Department is free to 
make contracts that afford just compensation for mail carriage from do- 
mestic to foreign ports, and that is the transportation between Tampa, 
Fla., and Havana. There is no reason why the principle which gov- 
erns this case should not be extended to all cases in which American 
steam-ships are engaged. The result of this restriction is that few 
American steam-ships are engaged in foreign trade, and where they do 
exist it is because of liberal payment made by foreign governments to 
those steam-ships for the carriage of the mail to the United States. 
This Government, on the other hand, pays inadequately for the out- 
ward carriage. Llustrative of this is the line from Newport News to 
Brazil, and aiso the line from San Francisco to New Zealand and Aus: 
tralia. Neither line could probably maintain itself except for the pay- 
ment made for mails to the United States, the amount paid for out- 
ward mails being greatly disproportionate to that paid by Brazil in the 
one case, or the British colonies referred to in the other. . 

It is hardly the province of the Post-Office Department to descant 
upon the importance of encouraging American steam-ships to ply to 
foreign ports, or to lay stress upon the tremendous increase of trade 
with foreign nations that follows the establishment of American steam- 
ship lines between this and other countries, as has been the case in the 
Australian service referred to, where exports from this country have 
increased at a steady ratio of more than 10 per cent. per annum since 
the first contract was made by the British colonies with American 
steam-ship lines, but it is pertinent to refer to its powerlessness to con- 
tract with American ships for the purpose of securing speedy, regular, 
and adequate service with foreign countries; and I recommend that the 
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barrier which the present law creates be removed, and that the Post- 

Office Department be authorized in its discretion to make contracts 
with American registered ships of defined tonnage and prescribed rate 
of speed for a period of years, after due advertisement shall have been 
had and opportunity for competition afforded, so that while just pay. 
may be given to the carrier the Government may be able to obtain 
service in all directions that it may deem important. 

Should it be thought best to restrict the aggregate expenditure to 
be made in this direction, I call attention to the fact that the receipts 
from the trans-Atlantic mail service in excess of its expenditures during 
the last fiscal year, making no allowance for inland carriage, have been 
$639,617.38, and the aggregate disbursement to be made by this Depart- 
ment for this service, should it be deemed advisable, could be limited 
at least to the profits accruing therefrom. 

In extending mai! facilities to countries to which they do not now 
exist, some basis of compensation other than that of the volume of mail 
carried must manifestly be had. It has been suggested that the rate 
of postage to foreign countries should be reduced, but as these rates 
include, without further compensation, the performance of the attendant 
inland service, the present rate is quite low enough and should be main- 
tained at least until such time as adequate foun in the foreign serv- 
ice have been fully provided. 

The establishment on ocean steam-ships of a system similar to that 
in the railway post-office cars, in order to prepare the foreign mails for 
instant dispatch on arrival at port, has had much attention, and the 
Department is now in correspondence with the postal authorities of the 
German Empire and one of the principal transportation companies look- 
ing to this end. The subject will require conference with each of the 
foreign nations before any change in the present system can be inaugu- 
rated. The adoption of a Marine Post-Office system would be a great 
advantage to the business world, and on days when vessels arrive pater 
1 o’clock in the afternoon it would often make a difference of one day’s 
interest on remittances that under the present system can not always 
be delivered the same day. A Clearing-House centrally located near 
the steam-ship docks for the handling of foreign mails only, to trans- 
fer the outgoing mails direct from railroad stations to steam-ships with- 
out passing through the New York City post-office, and to dispatch 
instantly the properly separated arriving mails to the railroad stations, 
excepting the New York City mail, will allow the outgoing mails in 
each city to remain open later and speed the delivery of all incoming 
mails. The experiment that has been made at the Boston office in dis- 
patching the foreign mails direct to the ships, instead of through the 
New York office, has clearly demonstrated the practicability of keeping 
foreign mails open longer in the interior cities. 


= 
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Early ia the present administration the subject of Sunday mail service 
was brought forcibly to the attention of the Department through nu- 
merous letters and memorials from individuals and associations. On 
the 18th of May last a circular letter was addressed to the postmasters 
at one hundred of the largest post-offices in the United States. The 
following is a copy: 

Sir: With the view of ascertaining the relative importance of the receipt and 
dispatch of mails at post-offices and the delivery therefrom to the public on Sunday, 
as compared with the same on the other days of the week, and in order to reduce the 
work on that day if it shouldbe found practicable and proper, I will thank you 
carefully to collect information on the following points as applied to Sundays in the 
coming month of June, and make report thereon in detail to me, to wit: 

(1) The amount of postage-stamps, postal-cards, newspaper wrappers, etc., sold at 
your office on each Sunday in June. 

(2) The number of callers at your post-office on each Sunday in June. 

(3) The number of mails dispatched and received on each Sunday in June and the 
approximate extent of such mails. 

(4) The number of letter-carrier collections, the approximate extent of the mail 
matter collected, and the hours at which the several collections were made. 

(5) The number of employés on duty each Sunday and the hours of seryice of each. 

I shall also esteem it a favor if you will submit to me, with these replies, any sug- 
gestions which may occur to you, after careful thought, as to the means and the mode 
of reducing Sunday work in post-offices, 

The replies to the queries were received in due time, accompanied in 
many instances by suggestions, and they were tabulated so that results 
might be seen more readily. They show that as arule the sales of post- 
age-stamps and stamped paper on Sunday are comparatively insignifi- 
cant, and that the callers for mail matter on that day comprise but a 
very small proportion of the patrons of the post-offices. The letter-car- 
rier service in cities is confined substantially to the collection of matter 
so that it may make theearliest dispatch, and to a brief accommodation 
of the residents of the various routes by the carriers at the post-offices. 

The genera} tenor of the suggestions as to the means and the mode 
of reducing Sunday work in the post-offices seems to be that so long as 
there is maintained a railroad service on that day for the carriage of’ 
mails there must be either a corresponding local service for the hand- 
ling and treatment of the matter so carried or quite a general delay of 
such matter, resulting in considerable accumulations for the first busi. 
ness day of the week, and in the consequent derangement of the busi. 
ness, both of the post-offices and their patrons. 

This subject shall continue to receive my thoughtful consideration, 
and I shall make use of all proper means tending toward the minimiz- 
ing of post-office work upon Sunday, because I believe that the Govern- 
ment should, as far as possible, make no requirements which will pro- 
hibit its employvés from the enjoyment of a day of rest. 

‘T have inguired somewhat as to the way in which this question is 
dealt with in other countries, and have been much interested in the 
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information gained as to Sunday service in the postal establishment of 
Great Britain. The post-offices in the London district are closed on 
Sundays, with the exception of a few which are open during certain 
hours for the receipt and dispatch of telegrams only. There appears 
to be a total cessation of postal business in that great citysupon Sunday. 
Such is not the case, however, in the town districts, with the method 
adopted as to the treatment of the subject in its application to the 
smaller post-offices. In one respect, at least, the Sunday service at 
British post-offices is more extensive than in this country, namely, that 
at all offices which are open on Sunday, the public are allowed, not 
simply to purchase postage-stamps, but also to have letters registered 
during the time such offices are open, namely, from 9 to 10 in the morn- 
ing, and one other hour at least. Neither registry nor money-order busi- 
ness is transacted in any post-office in the United States on Sunday. 

The British regulations state that in no provincial town in England 
or Ireland is there more than one delivery of letters on Sunday. Asa 
rule, there are no deliveries in this country on Sunday. It is provided 
that any person may prevent Sunday delivery of his own mail by 
addressing to the postmaster a written request for the retention of such 
mail in the post-office. Applications for the discontinuance of the de- 
livery of letters on Sunday in the town districts can only be entertained 
provided they are supported by the local town authorities, and that 
satisfactory evidence is afforded that the inhabitants are unanimous, or 
substantially unanimous, in desiring the change; and in rural districts 
every memorial for the establishment or discontinuance of a Sunday 
post must bear the signature of those persons who receive two-thirds 
of the letters delivered upon the post, otherwise the application can 
not be entertained. 

I shall study this subject with the hope of finding some plan to give 
effect to the will of the majority of the patrons of each office. 


RAILWAY MAIL. 


The traveling postal-car, though a familiar sight, has but few real 
acquaintances among the people. It thunders on day and night over 
every railroad, full of bustling clerks, taking up sacks of mail, sorting 
them between stations and laying them down at proper destinations. 
Over five thousand men, full of intelligence and pluck, are on their feet 
swinging to the motion of the train, exposed to danger, deprived of their 
homes, making ready tons of letters and newspapers for quick deliveries. 

The railway mail is the spinal column of the service. The most dili- 
gent and persistent effort has been made to strengthen it and with great 
success. The broken links have been mended, the cables of transit 
have been tightened and quickened. The transportation companies 
have shown a most gratifying interest in the request for special sched- 
ules for fast limited trains for mails only, and not for passengers. 
Probably no public service ever had a more devoted and enthusiastic 
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set of division superintendents than the railway mails, and the high- 
water mark for this service has been raised very high. 

The new transcontinental mail made its first trip from New York to San 
Francisco, starting from both termini on the 17th of November. Itran 
through ontime by a specially arranged schedule, which reduced the time 
westward from one hundred and twenty-eight hours and fifteen minutes 
to one hundred and eight hours and forty-five minutes, so that deliveries 
will be made in San Francisco a full day in advance of the present 
time. Hastward, the former time was one hundred and forty-one hours ; 
this has been reduced to one hundred and twenty-one hours; and by 
this change also a full day is substantially gained to the business man 
of New York; and it may be suggested also that this quickening of 
the trans continental service means corresponding benefits to all inter- 
mediate regions. 

Figures do not adequately convey an idea of the exteisive opera- 
tions of the Railway Mail Service. At the close of the last fiscal year 
mail service had been authorized upon 150,381.50 miles of railroad, 
upon 133,110.43 of which postal clerks were employed. There are forty- 
fiveinland steam-boat lines, aggregating 5,543.78 miles, on which postal ‘ 
clerks rendered service. The total number of clerks on railroad lines 
was 4,947, and on steam-boat routes 51; a grand total of 4,998 men, 
who traveled 124,021,032 miles on railroads and 1,849,703 miles on steam- 
boats in the performance of their duties. They distributed 7,026,837,- 
130 pieces of ordinary mail, and handled 16,000,000 registered pouches 
and over 1,100,000 through registered pouches and inner registered 
sacks. The increase in the number of pieces of ordinary mail matter 
distributed over the preceding year was 1,192,146,255. The number of 
postal clerks on railroads increased by 306 and the number of miles 
in distance by 6,602. In the annual miles of service performed there 
was an increase of 82,054, or nearly 5 per centum. 


MONEY-ORDER TRANSACTIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


An examination of the table giving the number and amount of the 
money-order transactions with foreign countries shows that the aggre- 
gate amount of money-orders issued in the United States for payment 
in European countries Jargely exceeds the aggregate amount of money 
orders issued in those countries for payment here. For example, the 
whole amount of money-orders issued in this country for payment in 
the United Kingdom was $5,117,169.05, and the amount issued there for 
paymentin the United States was only $860,065.80. The amountissued 
in this country for payment in Italy was $920,155.50, and the amount 
sent here from the latter country by money-orders was $53,098.66, 
The amount remitted to Sweden by money-orders was $743,905.07, 
and the amount received from Sweden was $74,421.11. This great ex- 
cess in the amount of money-orders issued in the United States for pay- 
mentin the above mentioned countries is to be accounted for by the 
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fact: that these money-orders represent remittances sent by emigrants 
from those countries, residing here, to aid their families and relatives 
at home, but in some instances these remitters sent their money to be 
deposited in Government savings-banks, to there remain until their 
return to their own country. 

The table in question shows, on the other hand, that the aggregate 
amount of remittances by money-orders to the United States from the 
British West Indies, Japan, the Hawaiian Islands, and the Australasian 
Colonies of Great Britain largely exceed the amount of money-orders 
issued here for payment in those countries. For instance, the amount 
of money-orders issued in this country for payment in Jamaica was 
$2,578 only, while the amount of the orders issued in Jamaica for 
payment here was $82,656.74; the amount of the orders issued in the 
United States for payment in the Hawaiian Islands was $4,734.28, and 
the amount of the orders issued there for payment here was $29,666.39 ; 
this country issued money-orders to the amount of $11,247.05 payable in 
Japan, while that country issued for payment in the United States 
money-orders amounting to $22,217.89; and money-orders amounting 
to $12,660.89 were issued in this country for payment in New Zealand, 
the latter country issuing for payment here money-orders amounting to 
$19,029.86. 

The excess of money-orders from the above-named countries paid in 
the United States is explained by the circumstance that these money- 
orders were sent mainly in payment of goods and miscellaneous small 
articles purchased in this country, there being but very ‘few emigrants 
from the countries in question residing here. 

It will be observed that the amount of money-orders issued in Ja- 
maica and paid in the United States exceeded by $8,235.63 the amount 
of money-orders issued in Sweden and paid here, while the amount of 
money-orders issued in the United States and paid in Sweden was 
greater by $741,327.07 than the amount of orders issued in the United 
States for payment in Jamaica. 

In the international money-order business between this country and 
Canada the difference between the amount of orders issued in each 
country for payment in the other is comparatively small; the amount 
of orders from the United States paid in Canada being 1, 281,897.69, 
and the amount of orders from Canada paid in the United States being 
$1,419,271.42, a difference of $137,373.73. 

lenGuel there are numerous Canadians living in the United States 
who send remittances to relatives in their native country, the amount 
of money-orders remitted to this country from Canada in payment of 
articles purchased here and of subscriptions to newspapers, periodicals, 
etc., more than counterbalances the amount of what may be termed 
“family remittances” sent home by Canadians residing here. 

The object of the money-order system is to afford facilities to the pub- 
lic for the transfer, at cheap rates, of small sums of money. 
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Money-orders may be regarded as taking the place in the mails of 
paper money, which, in the absence of the money-order system, would 
generally be transmitted in ordinary letters by remitters of small sums, 
of whom a large proportion are unaccustomed to the use of bank drafts, 
which are, moreover, not readily procurable in many localities. The use 
of money-orders not only affords to the senders security from loss, but 
tends to exclude money from ordinary letters, in which the presence of 
money is always, in some degree, a source of temptation to persons 
handling the mails, and not infrequently brings about the rifling of the 
mails and the destruction of many letters in the search for contents of 
value. Some European postal administrations prohibit the in¢losure 
of money or of articles of jewelry in an ordinary letter; if discovered 
therein, the letter is charged on delivery with a heavy fee in addition 
to the ordinary postage. 

In the interest of the public as well as the postal service, the employ- 
ment of money-orders for the remittance of small sums of money by mail 
should be extended as widely as possible. In furtherance of that ob- 
ject it would seem expedient for the Department to supply postmasters 
‘at the smaller money-order offices with circulars for distribution, in such 
manner as they might deem besi, setting forth briefly the convenience 
and utility of the money-order system, of which many persons have no 
practical knowledge. 


THE FREE DELIVERY SYSTEM. 


There are at present 446 offices that accommodate the people with 
the mails at their doors. This is only about one-sixth of the number 
of Presidential offices; the other 2,216 oblige their patrons to call at 
the offices for the mail. Under existing law the extension of the free 
delivery is limited to cities of a population of 10,000 persons, or a gross 
revenue of $10,000 annually. While this Jaw stands the extension of 
the best form of postal regulations must be very slow. It is recom- 
mended that all places of a population of not less than 5,000, or where 
the post-office has shown a gross revenue of $7,000 for the previous 
fiscal year, shall have the benefit of the free delivery system. This will 
extend the service to all the second-class offices, and to some of the 
third class, but in order todo this it will be necessary to amend the law 
to give the proper authority to the Post-Office Department. 


BUILDINGS LEASED FOR POST-OFFICES. 


On the 30th of June, 1889, the Department held leases on buildings 
occupied by post-offices and sub-stations to the number of three hun- 
dred and eighty-seven, at an aggregate rental of $349,535.50, and an 
average rental to each office of $856.43, and to each sub-station or 


branch post-office of $1,158. Of these leases five of them only are ex- 
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ecuted for offices of the third class. Atthe date named above one hun. 
dred and twenty-six post-offices occupied buildings or parts of buildings 
owned by the United States, and between twenty-four and twenty-five 
hundred offices of the first, second, and third classes occupied premises 
owned by private parties, all without leases except the number stated 
above. 

The law authorizes the payment of rent at offices of the third class 
not exceeding $400 to any one office, and limits the term of lease at 
such offices to one year, although a term not exceeding five years is 
permitted at offices of the first and second classes. I fail to see any 
reason for this distinction, and I recommend that in this respect third- 
class offices be put on the same footing of those of the higher grades. 
One of the advantages of leasing for a term of years is the facility thus 
afforded of obtaining cheap rental. The owner of a building would, as 
a rule, be willing to let his premises at a lower price for five years than 
for one year. There is, therefore, economy in reasonably long leases, 
_ and there is no risk to the Department in making the term uniform at 
five years, in view of the fact that one covenant of the lease in use re- 
vokes it at the pleasure of the Postmaster-General whenever the reve- 
nues of the office bring it below the class at which rent may be paid by 
the Depatment, and the further fact that any lease may by its terms be 
terminated on a notice of ninety days. The advantages in all such cases 
are on the side of the Department. 

I recommend, also, that in order to secure buildings especially adapted 
to the use of post-offices, the Postmaster-General should be allowed 
some discretion as to the length of the lease term. It is believed that 
in many instances new buildings would be erected by the owners, on 
plans suggested by the Department, and at no greater cost than under 
the existing provisions of law, if a lease of ten years were permitted ; 
and I suggest that such changes in the law should be made as will ad- 
mit of the exercise of this discretion in certain cases. 

I renew the recommendation of Postmaster-General Vilas in his an: 
nual report of 1887, for the construction of buildings by the General 
Government for the exclusive use of post-offices at towns and cities con- 
taining a certain population, or where the gross revenues of the office 
reach a certain sum; and I suggest that such buildings might be erected 
at the free-delivery offices. At such places the rent now paid largely 
exceeds the average cost for rental named above. But if it did not 
exceed the sum of $856.43 (the average cost per office) there would be 
economy for the Government by ownership of said buildings, for I am 
well convinced that they could be constructed and fully equipped at an 
average cost that would bring the annual interest thereon at Govern- 
ment rates greatly below $800 each. 
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One cent postage is an easy possibility of the near future. It must 
come aS a matter of course. If introduced to-morrow the cutting in 
half of postage would reduce the revenue on letter postage by probably 
‘$15,000,000. We are not ready for this while the present deficiency 
exists. When the blessing of penny postage comes it should not re- 
quire a tax in some other form to make up its cost. Moreover, it would 
seem to be wiser first to improve the facilities rather than to reduce the 
postage while the service still remains conspicuously imperfect. Many 
remote places have but one mail a week. Others are only one-half as | 
fortunate. Sparsely settled portions of the country have very limited 
accommodations owing to the high cost of transportation. 

Four new States have just been admitted to the Union, which will 
claim and urge rights for generous mail facilities in the interest of rapid 
emigration. Numerous reforms throughout the mail service are ear- 
nestly demanded. The wholesystem needstightening up and vitalizing. 
We must needs work in that direction for a year or two and try to reach 
something near a self-sustaining basis. Do first the things most needed, 
and do them well. Accelerating and extending facilities in all direc- 
tions would increase the revenue and rapidly bring-us on towards penny 
postage. Everything can not be done in any one year. The new pos- 
tal-card of large size, very soon to be issued, is almost large enough to 
be called a letter-postal card. It is as near penny postage as we can get 
at present. . 

POSTAL SAVINGS-BANKS. 


If the letters and arguments presented at the Department and arti- 
cles in the newspapers are an evidence of interest in this subject there 
is a steadily growing sentiment in favor of the Government offering | 
- through the post-offices a depository for savings. Toreign countries 
have for many years past extended these conveniences for the people 
and good results are reported without exception. 

The report of the Postmaster-General of Great Britain for 1889 says: 


The growth of business in the savings-bank has been exceptionally rapid during 
the year 1888. * * * The deposits in the year numbered 7,540,625, amounting to 
$95,261,130, as against 6,916,327 and $82,679,€60, the number and amount for the year 
1887. The withdrawals were 2,633,808 in number, amounting in all to $79,013,675, 
showing an increase of 137,514 in number and of $5,612,280 in amount over the 
number and amount for 1887. As anet result of these transactions, a total sum of 
$292, 781,970, including interest, remained to the credit of depositors on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1888, being an increase of $22,911,645 for the year as compared with an increase 
of $15,498,635 in 1887. The amount of interest credited to depositors was $6,664,190, 
or $443,820 more than in 1887. 

The greatest number of deposits on one day was 60,936, amounting to $907,445, and 
made on the 31st December. The greatest number of withdrawals on one day was 
20,348, amounting to $446,985, made on the 18th December. Tho average amount of 
each deposit was £2 10s. 6d., as compared with £2 7s, 10d. in 1887. * *“ * The 
average amount of each withdrawal was £6, sa compared with £5 17s, 7d. in 1€87. 
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The number of accounts opened in 1888 was 887,460 and 618,294 were closed. The 
corresponding numbers for 1887 were, respectively, 794,592 and 574,252. The total 
number of accounts open at the end of the yéar was 4,220,927, distributed as follows: 
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The total number of post-offices open for the transaction of savings bank business 
on the 31st December, 1888, was 9,022, or 302 more than in 1887, of which 254 were 
opened in England and Wales, 28 in Scotland, and 20 in Ireland. : 

The fact that over four millions of persons (4,220,927) in the kingdom 
of Great Britain alone take advantage of this means of security and 
saving is certainly significant. Not less so is the sum of nearly three 
hundred million of dollars ($292,781,070) to the credit of the depositors 
on January 1, 1889. But the amount of self-reliance, thrift; and good 
citizenship encouraged by this feature of the Government is beyond 
any calculation. 

To connect more intimately countless numbers of citizens with this 
country is a patriotic service. It would tend to weaken incipient dis- 
turbances; it would aid in breaking down sectional feelings. The State 
and private savings banks in many of the States where small deposits 
can be made are comparatively few in number. In some parts of the 
country there are no such opportunities offered. The chimney corner, 
the trunk, the closet, and the old stocking hide another surplus, not 
unlike that heaped up in the Treasury; and practically it is as much 
withdrawn from circulation. To offer needed security to these millions 
striving to be provident, to encourage other millions now thoughtlessly 
improvident, and bind closer to the nation all those who are benefited, 
men, women, and children alike, is worthy of the loftiest statesmanship. 

The grave question at the threshold is what to do with the money 
deposited; how to put it into circulation and make it earn an interest. 
The claim sometimes made that for the Government to take up this 
business would be an interference with the banks and savings funds 
will not hold good. I maintain that the habits of saving engendered 
would be widely felt and increase the savings of all who are already 
depositors. Besides, but few of the existing. institutions can afford to 
bestow their labor on receiving sums as small as those which the postal 
savings bank would invite. Fixing a limit to the amount of deposits 
at $150 from any one person in one year would tend to turn away from 
the post-office banks to other banks and savings funds the aggregated 
deposits as soon as sufficiently large to be desirable to financial insti- 
tutions, 
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I suggest early consideration of the question of establishing postal 
savings banks at 10,000 of the fourth-class offices in towns where such 
facilities are most needed, leaving the extension of this privilege to be 
determined after a trial of two years. There are three plans: First, to 
accept limited deposits, upon which interest at the rate of not more than 
2 per cent. be paid; second, if objection be made to the Government 
obligating itself to pay interest, accept deposits with an agreement to 
invest and distribute their earnings less one-eighth of 1 per cent. for 
the cost of the service; third, if it is deemed inadvisable to undertake 
any such obligation, offer the post-offices as depositaries withoutinterest, 
affording the people the convenience and safety. In each case the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would loan the money, equitably distributing it to 
the banks in the States where the deposits originated to keep it in cir- 
culation, requiring United States bonds as security, and interest, if the 
.Government pays interest, but not otherwise. 

The suggestion of a modified plan for small savings is made in case 
the other plans are disapproved; that authority be given to the De- 
partment to redeem for cash under regulations prescribed by the Post- 
master-General all undefaced postage stamps or postal cards when pre- 
sented at any post-office on savings cards in multiples of $1. While 
this would be the least important of the four schemes, I believe it would 
find a hearty response among the toiling people, especially the younger 
and smaller wage-earners. 


THIRD AND FOURTH CLASS MATTER. 


The distinctions existing between mail matter of the third and fourth 
classes are not easily ascertainable. The third class embraces miscel- 
laneous printed matter consisting of books, circulars, ete. The rate of 
postage is 1 cent for each two ounces. Fourth-class matter compre- 
hends articles of almost every conceivable character not above 4 
pounds in weight. The only restriction besides that of weight is that 
the article shall not be of such a nature as to injure the contents of the 
mail-bag or to harm the person of the carrier. Postage is chargeable at 
1 cent per ounce or fraction thereof. The shadowy distinctions between 
the two classes are a fruitful source of difficulty alike to the public and 
to the postal service. 

The law officers of the Department are often at a loss in apterninia’ 
to which of the two classes certain matter belongs, and it is only to be 
expected that frequent disputes should arise between postmasters and 
their patrons on the subject. For instance, a postal regulation provides 
that samples of printed blanks shall be treated as third-class matter if 
designed to show the quality of the printing, and as fourth-class matter 
if intended to show the quality of the paper. In most cases the matter 
in both classes is of a commercial character, and there appears to be 
no good reason for making a discrimination in the charges for postage. 

The carriage of fourth-class matter has proved to be of much benefit 
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. to people living in the rural districts and on the frontiers. To these the 
only way open to procure small articles from a distance is through the 
mails. ‘The express offices are confined to the more populous localities. 
There is hardly a community in the land too insignificant to be visited by 
the mail pouch. This country, while more advanced in respect to other — 
classes of mail matter, is more conservative in the use of the mails for the 
transportation of parcels. Official statistics show that in the aggregate 
of ten of the principal European countries, the average charge for letters, 
reduced to our standards of value, is 52 cents to an ounce of written 
matter, our rate being 2 cents per ounce; for newspapers regularly 
issued it is 44 cents per pound, our rate being 1 cent per pound; for 
miscellaneous printed matter it is 6 cents per pound, our rate being 8 
cents per pound; and on samples it is a little less than 6 cents, our 
rate for fourth-class matter, which includes samples, being 16 cents per 
pound. 

Our foreign parcels-post system has led to a curious anomaly in our 
postal system. To compete with EHuropean nations in the sale of goods 
in the southern part of this hemisphere an international parcels-post 
system has been established between the United States and certain 
South American countries. By this arrangement goods are sent, up to 
a maximum of 11 pounds, in weight at a charge of 12 cents per 
pound. The parcel sent abroad, besides being carried through the do- 
mestic mails, is subject to an extra charge to the Government for trans- 
portation by sea. .At the same time a parcel sent by mail from New 
York to a citizen living the shortest distance from that city is subject 
to a charge of 16 cents per pound and is not allowed to exceed 4 pounds 
in weight. 

The statistics show that fourth-class matter bears a comparatively 
small proportion in the total volume of the mails. By my direction a 
record was made of the number of pieces and weight of each of the sev- 
eral classes of mail matter (except second class) dispatched on the 22d 
and 23d of October last from ten of the leading first-class, ten of the 
leading second-class, ten of the leading third-class, and ten of the lead- 
ing fourth-class post-offices. The period selected was in the midst of 
great activity in trade, and it therefore represents more than a fair 
average of the entire bulk of fourth-class matter carried during the year. 
The post-offices selected would also mail an undue proportion of the 
fourth-class matter sent from all the post-offices. 

The record shows that of the total of 5,983,805 pieces mailed at the 
forty offices during the two days in question, 3,382,571, or 56.5+ per 
cent., were letters; 528,076, or 8.84 per cent., were postal cards ; 8,907 or 
0.15 per cent. were wrapped parcels under seal at letter rates 3 1,962,925, 
or 32.8 per cent., were third-class matter, and only 101,326, or 1.7 per 
cent., were fourth-class matter. The total weight was 360,663 pounds, 
of which 69,849, or 19.34 per cent., were letters; 2,772 pounds, or .7+ per 
cent., were postal cards; 2,776 pounds, or .7+4 per cent., were wrapped 
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pareels under seal ; 242,447 pounds, or 67.2+ per cent., were third-class — 
matter; and 42,819 pounds, or 11.8+ per cent., were fourth-class matter. 
The average weight per piece was three-tenths of an ounce for letters, 
eight one hundreths of an ounce for postal cards, four and nine-tenths 
ounces for wrapped parcels under seal, one and nine-tenths ounces for 
third-class matter, and six and seven-tenths ounces for fourth-class 
matter. The average distances carried were 386 miles for letters, 339 
miles for postal cards, 430 miles for wrapped parcels under seal, 558 
miles for third-class matter, and 599 miles for fourth-class matter. The 
statistics will be found in greater detail in a table attached to this 
report. Appended to the table are extracts from nearly all the post- 
masters at whose offices the count was made as to the advisabilily of 
consolidating third and fourth class matter. Almost without exception 
they favor the step for reasons which are strongly presented. 

' The logic of the trifling average weight and small total of fourth-class 
matter carried is that the present rate of postage is prohibitory, and 
that the patronage from this class of matter arises more from necessity 
than from choice because of the lack of other means of transportation. 
The express companies graduate their charges somewhat by distances, 
and they offer special inducements for packages not above the limit of 
weight fixed for admission into the mails. The result is that they get 
the short hauls, leaving the long hauls to the Government. 

Two courses have been suggested, first, to consolidate third and 
fourth class matter, not increasing the weight of packages reducing 
the postage to that of third class, which would be 1 cent for 2 ounces 
instead of 1 cent perounce. The other course is to adopt the full parcels 
post, and carry, under certain regulations, packages not exceeding 
11 pounds in weight at 1 cent per ounce. Continual and cogent reasons 
are presented from all parts of the country favoring one or the other 
of these propositions. There is undoubtedly a desire among the people 
of all communities to be placed in direct communication with the 
markets of all the cities. ~ While the express companies perform excel- 
lent service, they do not deliver goods to the smaller towns, villages, 
and cross-roads enjoying post-office conveniences. ‘he express com- 
- panies carry packages to the larger towns, from which notification is 
sent to the smaller viilage, involving trouble and cost to such an ex- 
tent that a constant pressure is brought to bear upon the Post-Office 
Department for relief. 

The larger view is widely held and stoutly urged that the Govern- 
ment, having undertaken to carry merchandise in the mails, is bound 
to do the work as well and as cheaply as its competitors and to such 
- extent as will give the greatest good to the greatest number. I have 
_ considered the subject very carefully and submit that we are not now 
prepared to consolidate the third and fourth-class matter, or to under- 
take the service of a full pareels post, for 'the following reasons: First, ~ 
almost all the post-office buildings are overcrowded and space could 
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not be found in them to accommodate an enlarged package business ; 
second, the R. P. O. cars are all insufficient for the present mail busi- 
ness, the Department being obliged to forward almost two-thirds of the 
postal cards and envelopes by freight in order to afford requisite relief 
for mail matter; third, the readjustment of transportation and star- 
route contracts would first be necessary to provide proper remunera- 
tion for carrying the additional mail; fourth, the exact profit or loss 
on fourth-clags business now being done by the Department should be 
ascertained before any enlargement takes place. 

If it be true, as is maintained, that the carriage of fourth-class mat- 
ter would entail loss to the Department, no further enlargement should | 
be made while the postal revenue falls so far short of the expenditure ; 
neither is it just to favor one class of patrons at the cost of all others. 
If any subsidy is granted any class or section of the country, the com- 
pensation ought to be clearly apparent in some other direction. What- 
ever postpones one cent letter postage for domestic letters (and perhaps 
for foreign letters) should not be favored except so far as is necessary to 
improve along the best lines on which the Department is now working. 


PROPER INSPECTIONS. 

The losses in the transit of mails are so many and large as greatly to 
impair the reputation of the Department. It has been stated that cap- 
italists recently organized an insurance company to guarantee, to alim- 
ited extent, losses from the non-delivery of mail matter. This is cer- 
tainly a humiliating state of things, and no time should be lost in chang- 
ing the conditions that produced this result. It will be necessary to 

, add local inspectors at many points, and to provide for a stricter sur- 
Veillance at all places where the property intrusted to the care of the 
Department is handled. Consolidating all the now divided inspection 
force; supplementing it with a corps of local inspectors, and confining 
the work of the inspection department entirely to accounts, depreda- 
tions, misuse of mails, and confidential matters concerning the offices 
and clerks, will improve the character and conduct of many offices. 

It is astonishing to find how little is really understood about the 
postalsystem. The appointment ofsupervisors, according to the plan out- 
lined, charged with the education of the postmasters and the clerks in 
order to advance the standards of management and the general conduct 
of the post-offices, willrelieve the inspecting force, and while giving them 
an opportunity to do their work better it will also have the advantage 
of bringing into frequent contact with the postmaster and the business 
of the office a needed and regular superintendence that can not in any 
sense be associated with the confidential work implied in the present 
inspection official. The appearance of a post-oftice inspector in an aver- 
age town is often the signal for foolish gossip not at all agreeable to 
the postmaster or his family ; the visits are never intended to be annoy- 
ing, but the fewer there are of them, within the limit of the proper care 
of the offices, the better. It is the rule not to make public the reports 
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of the inspectors. When removals from office are made on such reports 
it is reeommended that it be so stated. 


SOME OF THE WORK OF THE YEAR. 


At the close of the year ended June 30, 1888, there were in operation 
2,488 post-offices the postmasters at which are subject to appointment 
by the President, and 54,888 post-offices the incumbents at which were 
appointed by the Postmaster-General. During the last fiscal year the 
number of Presidential post-offices increased by 196, and the number of 
fourth class post-oflices by 1,427. The number of post-offices established 
was 2,770 and the number discontinued 1,147. Both as regards es- 
tablishments and discontinuances, there wasa marked decrease as com- 
pared with the preceding fiscal year; in the former of 1,094 and in the 
latter of 498. The net increase in the number of post-offices was largest 
in the States of Pennsylvania, North Carolina, California, Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Michigan, in the order named, while there was a net 
decrease in both Rhode Island and Kansas. 

The last fiscal year marked an increase of 43 in the number of free: 
delivery post-offices, and of 1,911 in the number of letter-carriers. The 
latter circumstance is Ree to the limitation placed by the act of 
May 24, 1888, upon the hours of employment of letter-carriers. .There 
was an unexpended balance of $42,058.10 out of an appropriation of 
$7,000,000. The postage collected upon local matter exceeded by 
$279 647. 12, or 12,45, per centum, the total cost of the free-delivery 
service. The average cost of delivery per piece increased from two mills 
to two and two-tenths mills, while there was a small decrease in the 
average cost per carrier, and a decrease of a little over 10 per centum 
in the number of pieces handled per carrier. 

The Divisien of Post-Office Supplies received during the year the large 
total of 184,262 requisitions from postmasters, and supplied thereon 
277,632 packages or sacks of goods of various sorts. These articles 
are purchased for the greater part under the provisions of annual con- 
tracts. 

The sixth annual adjustment of salaries of postmasters at Presi- 
dential post-offices was made upon the basis of the gross receipts ac- 
cruing at the respective offices for the four quarters ended March 31, 
1889, under which 102 offices were assigned to the first class and 517 to° 
the second class and 2,033 to the third class. The two former, making a 
total of 619, come within the provisions of the act of March 2, 1889, in 
regard to ihe classification of salaries of clerks in post- onan. Six 
thousand six hundred and fifty-nine allowances for clerk hire were 
made, an increase of 21 per centum, and 7,402 allowances for rent, light, 
and fuel, an increase of 245.6 per centum. ‘These were occasioned by 
the extension of such allowances under authority of the act of July 
24, 1888, to post-offices of the third class, and to the readjustment 
of such allowances for first and second class post- offices. Ten thou- 
sand and sixty-eight allowances for miscellaneous items were made, 
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an increase of 23.9 per centum, and 780 allowances for furniture, 
an increase of 4.3 per centum. The aggregate amount involved in 
all the readjustments of postmaster’s salaries amounted to $4,643,900 

The aggregate amount of salaries of Presidential postmasters will 
absorb 10.61 of the revenue of their offices, or thirty-one one thou. 
sandths per centum less than the percentage shown by the review 
of the preceding year, while these offices furnish over 75 per centum 
of the revenues of the Department. The review of salaries of post- 
masters of the third, fourth, and fifth classes, under the act of March 
3, 1883, has been completed, and appropriations to pay claims there- 
under have been made by Congress to the aggregate amount of 
$1,221,350. 

The. annual rate of expenditure for inland mail transportation at the 
close of the last fiscal year was $34,024,107.94, and the service included 
15,077 star routes of an aggregate length of 233,331.81 miles, costing 
$5,228,387.07 ; 6,344 mail-messenger routes whose total length was 
5,023.27 miles, the cost thereof being $949,188.85; there were 128 steam- 
boat routes, the length of which was 10,597.87 miles, and the expendi- 
ture $446,032.48 ; 2,113 railroad routes costing $19,441,095.78, compris- 
ing an aggregate length of 150,581.53 miles, while for 156 post-office 
car routes, the length of which was 26,659.85 miles, the cost was 
$2,198,517.55. The annual rate of payment on account of 5,448 railway 
postal clerks amounted to $5,268,600. The sum of $196,630.83 was paid 
for mail equipments, and certain necessary and special facilities on trunk 
lines involved an expenditure of $295,655.38. 

In all classes of the mail service in operation on the 30th of June, 
1889, it is shown that there were 25,661 routes, an increase of 792 or 
3.18 per cent.; that the total length of the routes was 416,159.14 
miles, an increase of 12,182.19 miles, or 3.01 per cent.; that the an- 
uual rate of expenditure was $34,024,107.94,7, an increase of $2,567,- 
260.5834, or 8.16 per cent. The total number of miles traveled per 
annum was 310,901,884.31, an increase of 23,650,828.55, or 8.23 per 
cent. The rate of cost per mile traveled was 10.94 cents, the same 
being a decrease of 0.01 cent, or .09 per cent. As to the rate of cost 
per mile of length, which was $81.75, there was an increase of $3.89 or 
4,99 per cent. The average number of trips per week was 7.18, 
which was an increase of .35, or 5.12 per cent. . 

While there has been an increase of over 11 per cent. in the number of 
miles of star service traveled per annum during the last nine years, 
there was a decrease in the annual rate of expenditure therefor of nearly 
7 per cent. In the steam-boat service there has been a decrease in the 
same period of over 174 per cent. in miles traveled and a decrease of 
over 24 per cent. in the annual rate of expenditure, with a decrease of 
over 8 per cent. in the cost per mile. 

During the year the total number of pieces of postage-stamps and 
Stamped paper was 2,818,565,321, of the aggregate value of $52,921,- 
784.17, an increase in number over the fiscal year ended June 30, 1888, 
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of 117,930,151 and in amount of $2,285,462.33, the former being 4.33 
per cent. and the latter 4.51 per cent. The decrease shown in the issue 
of newspaper wrappers is attributable chiefly to the practice of pub- 
lishers in including occasional papers in their regular second-class 
mails at pound rates and to the circumstance that the present size and 
Shape of the 1-cent wrapper are unsuitable for large packages now very 
frequently sent under the reduced-postage rate of 1 cent for 4 ounces. 
The continued unpopularity of the letter-sheet envelopes is shown by the 
decrease of over 62 per-cent. in both the number and value of those 
issued. ‘ 

The total number of pieces of mail of all kinds registered during the 
year was 14,061,866, an increase of 384,697, or 2.8 per cent. There was 
a corresponding increase of $25,928.10, or 2.3 per cent. in amount of 
registry fees collected. The ascertained losses were 715, and the esti- 
mated losses, allowing for the same proportion in outstanding as in 
closed cases of investigation, are placed at 435, making an estimated 
total of 1,150, or one in every 12,227 registered pieces handled. The 
voluine of mail matter registered for which postage was paid has in- 
creased in the twelve years over 213 per cent. 

The total weight of mails dispatched by sea to foreign countries was 
4,111,852 pounds, of which 683,131 pounds consisted of letters and 
postal-cards and 3,428,721 pounds of other articles. Over 89 per cent. 
of the former and 74 per cent. of the latter were destined for trans- 
atlantic countries, and of the transatlantic mails 42 per cent. of the let- 
ters and 50’per cent. of the other articles were for Great Britain alone, 
while about 20 per cent. of each was intended for Germany. ‘The in- 
crease in weight of the transatlantic Iétter mails was 32,497 pounds, 
or about 5.59 per cent., and of other articles for transatlantic countries 
278,061 pounds, or 12.30 per cent. The increase in foreign mails for 
other destinations was 7,021 pounds of letters and postal-cards, or 
11.24 per cent., and of other articles 127,668, or 16.73 per cent. The ag- 
gregate increase of letter mails was 6.14 per cent., and of other articles 
13.42 per cent. Vessels of United States registry received $1.60 per 
pound for letters and postal cards and 8 cents per pound for other ar- 
ticles, while vessels of foreign registry are paid but about 44 cents for 
letters and postal-cards and about 44 cents for other articles. 

The gross amount of compensation paid for transatlantic service was 
$379,642.68, all of which was paid to vessels of foreign registry, except 
the insignificant sum of $1.10 to the American line for carrying 311 
grams=11 ounces of letters. For trans-Pacific service there was paid 
to vessels of United States registry $52,821.73, and to vessels of for- 
eign registry $6,741.38, while for miscellaneous services vessels of 
United States registry received $57,006.31, and vessels of foreign regis- 
try $10,199.55. The total cost of the transatlantic service was 
$379,642.68, of the trans-Pacific service, $59,563.11, and of the miscel- 
laneous service, including Canada, Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica, and the West Indies, $67,205.86. 
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There was paid the Panama Railroad Company the sum of $8,989.49, 
to which should be added the amounts paid to steam-ship companies for 
the sea conveyance of closed mails ef foreign origin, and to foreign 
countries for the intermediary transit of closed mails of United States 
origin, as well as for open mail matter of United States origin, and like- 
wise the expense of the postal agencies at Panama and Shanghai, and of 
this Department’s share of the maintenance of the International Postal 
Bureau of Berne, together aggregating $172,141.36, making the total 
cost of the service $687,542.50. From this ampunt there must be de- 
ducted the amount received by the United States Department for the in- 
termediary transit of closed mails of foreign origin; forintermediary tran- 
sit of open mail matter of foreign origin, and the amount collected as 
box rents at the postal agency at Shanghai, amounting together to 
$166,204.47. The actual net cost of the service is therefore $521,338.03. 

The Superintendent of the-Dead Letter Office makes the gratifying 
exhibit that there was a decrease of 10,983 pieces of mail matter as 
compared with the number received during the preceding fiscal year. 
The total number of pieces treated in this: branch of the Department 
was 6,479,293. Of the total number 5,494,225 letters were opened, and 
170,870 were delivered unopened, while 261,956 ordinary letters without 
valuable inclosures, which have been sent to the writers and returned 
on account of failure to deliver, were destroyed; 542,736 foreign letters 
and parcels: were returned to the country of their origin or delivered to 
the addressees. Of the letters opened in the Dead Letter Office, 2,096,497 
were delivered, and of these 1,838,768 contained nothing of value, the 
remainder having inclosures of money, drafts, miscellaneous papers, 
photographs, etc. Seventy-fivé thousand one hundred and seventy- 
five letters and parcels failed of delivery and have been filed subject to 
reclamation, and 3,527,504 were destroyed. 

The total value of the inclosures of letters returned to owners or in 
course of restoration is $1,534,909.12, and the revenue derived from dead 
mail matter, comprised of the amount separated from dead letters that 
could not be restored to the owners, and the amount realized from the 
annual auction sale of parcels of merchandise, which could not be re- 
stored, was $12,103.72, while $1,943.07 worth of postage-stamps were 
destroyed under supervision. Magazines, pamphlets, illustrated papers, _ 
etc., to the number of 17,188, the owners of which could not be found, 
were distributed among the various hospitals and charitable institutions 
of the District. 

THE NEW CLASSIFICATION. 


The administration of the Post-Office Department was greatly em- 
barrassed at the outset in putting into operation the act of March 2, 
1889, which related to the re-adjustment of the duties and the salaries 
of clerks in the larger post-offices. The law required the classification 
to take effect July 1, and while it raised the salaries of the lower 
grades, it failed to make adequate appropriation for the same, in con- 
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sequence of which the salaries of many of the officials of the higher 
grade had to be reduced to the minimum sum named when faithfulness 
and training called for an increase to the maximum. Some of the good 
clerks have been lost to the service because the salaries were not suffi- 
cient to retain them. Oertain modifications and amendments of the act 
will be needed to adjust the scheme to the entire service, and it is quite 
apparent that the Inquiry Division, which was abandoned in the new 
classification, should be restored. 


LOTTERIES AND THE MAILS. 


The inability of the Postmaster-General under the existing laws to 
successfully carry out the evident intent of the statutes by excluding 
letters and circulars relating to lotteries, gift enterprises, and other 
Similar swindling schemes from the mails is apparent. Congress and 
the country are familiar with the several attempts of my predecessors 
to suppress these evils. It is not necessary, therefore, to review their 
action in detail, as a brief allusion thereto will present the existing 
relations of the Department to these schemes. 

An official order of November 13, 1879, forbade payment of postal 
money-orders drawn to the order of M. A. Dauphin, intended for the 
Louisiana Lottery Company (which company is the principal operator 
in these fraudulent enterprises), and directed the return to the senders 
of all registered letters addressed to him. Suit was brought against 
General Key by said Dauphin in the court of the District of Columbia 
to enjoin the execution of said order, and an appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Pending this appeal General 
Key, under date of February 27, 1880, issued another order suspending 
the one of the first-named date, and afterwards, before the determina- 
tion of the suit, retired from the office of Postmaster-General. It is 
understood that this retirement terminated the suit under a rule of the: 
Supreme Court which intercepts the prosecution of appeals in cases 
where the exercise of a mandatory power would reach a person no 
longer in office. 

No action was taken to revive the order alluded to until September 
20, 1883, when the Postmaster-General, by official order, directed that 
‘in pursuance of the finding of Postmaster-General Key (as to the fraud- 
ulent character of this concern) * * * all postmasters be, and they 
are hereby, forbidden to pay money-orders drawn to the order of M. A. 
Dauphin,” and, also, to return to remitters registered letters addressed 
to him. 

This order has ever since been Ricowod and is still observed by the 
postmaster at New Orleans, who returns in accordance therewith all 
such mail as comes to his office so addressed. But the Louisiana State 
Lottery Company resorted to the expedient of advertising that remit- 
tances could be made to the New Orleans National Bank, and they are 
so made to a surprising an‘ almost unlimited extent. To circumvent 
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this evasion of the law the Postmaster-General, under date of Sep- 
tember 19, 1883, ordered the postuiaster at New Orleans to withhold the 
delivery of registered letters so addressed, and to not redeem money- 
orders payable to said bank, but to deal with such mail as he did with 
similar matter addressed to Mr. Dauphin. Thereupon the bank insti- 
tuted suit for injunction to restain the postmaster from executing said 
order. In disposing of the preliminary injunction the court intimated 
very plainly that the order was of doubtful validity and force because 
it was an attempted revival of the order of a former Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, which he had himself suspended. 

All through the ruling of the court in this case there was outlined a 
doubt of the power of the Postmaster-General to withhold the delivery 
of registered letters and the payment of money orders drawn to the 
order of any, person engaged in conducting a fraudulent lottery scheine, 
although he might be convinced by “ RAS satisfactory to him ” that 
such schemes were of the character named, and that the mails were 
being prostituted to their use. The law was presumed to lodge the 
whole question within his judgment and discretion, and to make his de- 
cision thereon final and conclusive. But the doubt raised suggests 
the propriety, if the evil under discussion is believed to be demoraliz- 
ing, of so amending the statute as to declare all lotteries and schemes 
of all kinds for the distribution of money or property of any sort by lot, 
chance, or drawing of any kind fraudulent, and to prohibit the delivery 
of registered letters and the payment of remittances by money orders 
to persons, firms, corporations, or banks conducting them, and to make, 
by provisions so plain as to leave nothing to construction, the judgment 
of the Postmaster-General on these points conclusive. 

It is conceded that Congress has the power to regulate by law what 
shall and what shall not be carried in the mails, and its enactments in 
this regard are final and conclusive. If, as is not doubted, its authority 
goes to this extent, it follows that it may designate some official to ex- 
ecute the law, and it is equally clear that it would be justified in closing 
the mails against all schemes that propose to distribute prizes by lot 
or chance, and whether they be sanctioned or not by State laws and 
constitutions. Congress has already shown its belief in the existence 
of its power, and manifested its willingness to suppress evils of this 
kind by striking the word “illegal” from section 3894, Revised Statutes, 
which declared letters and circulars concerning such lotteries, ete., non- 
mailable, so as to make the probibition applicable to all lotteries, whether 
illegal or otherwise. This salutary enactment if now followed by strik- 
ing out the word “ fraudulent,” and like words and phrases, from other 
Sections regarding registered mail and money orders, will relieve the 
Postmaster-General in the exercise of his discretion. 

I further suggest that the provisions of law applicable to individuals 
conducting lotteries should be extended to their agents and to all 
agencies acting for them, so as to exclude the latter from the right of 
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receiving registered and money-order letters the same as their princi- 
pals. Jt needs no argument to show that the New Orleans National 
Bank (notwithstanding it holds its charter from the United States and 
is presumptively obligated to assist in upholding its laws) is as fully 
identified with the Louisiana State Lottery as is Mr. Dauphin himself, 
He advertises that certain remittances for the purchase of chances in 
the prizes announced by the lottery concern should be sent to the 
bank. The bank accepts and collects them, and the relation of princi- 
pal and agent is thereby clearly shown. Why should the Postmaster- 
General not be specially authorized by law to deal with any bank as 
he does with the acknowledged representative of the lottery? It is no 
answer to say that the right of a bank to conduct its legitimate busi- 
ness through the mails in this form would be abridged. That argument 
applies with equal force to any other institution and individual, and all 
the wrong thus done to it can be easily cured by its renunciation of its 
connection with the lottery and by declining to receive mail intended 
for it. 

Thus far I have referred only to such mail as bears the evidence of 
its character on its face. Ordinary letters are ofa different order, and 
their contents can not be inspected to ascertain if they come within the 
prohibitory provisions of the law. Such letters go and must continue 
to. go unquestioned in the mails for the sanctity of the seal can not and 
should not be violated. But I suggest the consideration by Congress of 
its constitutional right to provide by law for the jurisdiction over the 
offense by the courts at offices of delivery the same as at the office of 
mailing, thus making the offense continuous between the office of mail. 
ing and that of delivery, and enlarging the opportunity to convict. It 
is difficult to prosecute to conviction any offender against the law con- 
cerning lotteries in a community so closely identified with lottery con- 
cerns as are the people of Louisiana, whose State constitution author- 
izes the granting of lottery charters and privileges, and whose legis- 
lature in conformity therewith has granted such charter to the Loui- 
siana State Lottery. It is believed that if the courts in other States to 
which lottery letters are sent by mail from New Orleans or elsewhere 
were permitted to try alleged violations of the laws concerning lotteries 
that evidence could be easily obtained of the mailing and of the trans- 
mission by mail of ordinary letters of this character, and conviction 
therefor would become more frequent and certain. 


FREE CARRIAGE OF GOVERNMENT MATTER. 


The postal system was organized upon the theory that the cost of doing 
the work should be borne directly by those who should make use of 
the service. To this end, the relations of revenue and expense have 
always been regarded as the chief factor in determining the rates of 
postage. Irom motives of public policy, the wisdom of which I am not 
prepared to dispute, concessions have ever been made to the public 
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press; but still it has been held. by the advocates of a self-sustaining 
service that the charges on other classes of mail matter should be so 
adjusted as to cover any defieiency that might arise from the carriage 
of printed matter. 

The tendencies of recent years have been in favor of cheap soaps 
and to secure good service the people have shown their approval of the 
granting of needed sums from the Treasury to meet deficiencies in the ~ 
postal revenues. 7 

As’a partial offset to the deficiencies, itis well to call attention to the 
fact that the postal service is called upon to sustain a burden which is 
almost entirely lost sight of by the general public. This arises from 
the carriage in the mails free of postage of matter for the Government. 
Not only are great quantities of documents sent free by the legislative 
branch, but all the executive departments are permitted to use the 
mails for official purposes without the payment of postage. The priv- 
ilege i$ not confined to officials in Washington, but extends to the en- 
tire mass of subordinate officers and agents throughout the country. 
Neither is it restricted to mere official correspondence, but is made to 
include supplies and bulky articles of great variety. The result is that 
the mails are loaded with a vast quantity of matter for which not a 
penny of revenue is received, and which imposes on the postal service 
the same cost for angortition and handling as alike quantity of mat- 
ter carried for the public. zi 

When the franking privilege was repealed in 1873 provision was 
made for compensating the postal service for the carriage of official 
matter for the executive departments through the use of special stamps, 
which were issued by and credited to the Post-Office Department. The 
amount of revenue realized from this source during the year ending 
June 30, 1874, was $1,759,301.86; but I am informed that the stamps 
were used only for official correspondence, and that the larger propor- 
tion of matter (the supplies and other heavy artleles) was sent free of 
postage under a printed form of official certificate, signed by the officer 
“making use of it. 

With the increase of the business of the Government since 1874, I am 
satisfied that a fair return for the carriage of Government matter, 
charged at like rates as‘matter carried for the public, would yield not 
less than five or six million dollars in postage. Prior to the repeal of 
the franking privilege and the introduction of official stamps, a gross 
sum was appropriated annually by Congress to be placed to the credit 
of the Post-Office Department for the carriage of official matter; but 
this appropriation was not renewed upon the discontinuance of the of- 
ficial-stamp system a few years later. It would seem to be only just 
that the credit side of the balance-sheet of the Department should con- 
tain an item to offset the cost of the work which is charged among the 
expenditures on the debit side of the sheet. 


‘ 
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If the present system of penalty envelopes for the use of the Depart- 
ments is to be continued, I would suggest the adoption of a uniform 
style of envelope to be used by all the Departments and their subordi- 
nate agencies. The envelopes should be of a distinctive character 5. 
they should be made of paper bearing a Government water-mark and 
be impressed with some form of special device in addition to the print- 
ing now required by law, which can be easily counterfeited. This plan 
would necessitate the employment of some central agency (perhaps the 
Post-Office Department would be the more appropriate one) for pro- 
curing and issuing envelopes to those entitled to use them. 

The plan would have incidental advantages in leading to the adoption 
of standard sizes and kinds, in place of the present infinite varieties, 
which are believed to owe their existence fully as much to caprice as to 
necessity or convenience. And the procurement of greater quantities 
by the same purchasing power, together with the restriction to fewer 
styles, would most assuredly lead to a great reduction in the aggregate 
cost of the supplies. It would also enable the Government to keep an 
account of the number of envelopes manufactured and furnished, which 
is not possible under the present system. I earnestly commend the 
subject to the consideration of Congress. 


DEFEOTS OF LAW GOVERNING SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


The press has become the leading contributor to the volume of the 
mails. The specially favored class are newspapers and periodical pub- 
lications issued by known offices of publication and sent by publishers 
or news agents to regular subscribers or newsagents. These are desig- 
nated as second-class matter, and postage is chargeable at 1 cent per 
pound. When circulated within the county of publication, this matter 
is entitled to transmission free of postage. The total quantity of second- 
class matter carried in the mails during the last fiscal year was about 
95,000 tons, of which upwards of 14,000 tons were sent free of postage. 
The receipts from second-class matter amounted to $1,616,351.27, or 
only 2.9 per cent. of the entire postal revenue. 

The class next in favor are books, circulars, and other miscellaneous 
printed matter. These are styled third-class matter; and, they are sub- 
ject toa charge for postage of 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof. To realize the benefit of the cheaper rate of postage, a fertil- 
ity of expedients has been developed to evade the law and to secure 
the admission to the second class of matter which properly belongs to 
the third class. The success attending such efforts may be indicated 
by the fact that during the past three years the average annual rate of 
increase of revenue from second-class matter was 13.7 per cent., as 
against an average annual increase of 8.17 per cent. in the remainder 
of the postal revenue, derived in the greatest part from postages on the 
other classes of matter. The effects are not only hurtful to the postal 
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revenue, but they are opposed to the interests of legitimate journal- 
ism. The principal evils calling for a remedy are the following: 


MAILING OF BOOKS AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


The revenue suffers a serious loss through the evasion of the law by 
which certain publishers secure admission to the mails as second-class 
matter of paper-covered volumes issued in complete form as books, but 
under the semblance of periodical publications. Through this evasion, 
carriage is secured at 1 cent per pound, instead: of 1 cent for each 
2 ounces, the rate for third-class matter, to which class the books in 
question properly belong. The means by which this is effected is a 
nominal compliance with the conditions of the law governing the ad- 
mission of publications to the second class, which conditions are sub- 
stantially as follows: 


(1) That the publication shall be issued periodically not less than 
four times a week, shall bear date ofissue, and be numbered 
consecutively. 

(2) That it must be issued from a known office of publication. 

(3) That it must be printed on sheets of paper, and be not bound 

~ in cloth, leather, or other substantial binding. 

(4) That it must be originated and issued for the dissemination of 
information of a general character, or in the interests of litera- 
ture, science, art, or some special industry. 

(5) That it must have a legitimate list of subscribers. 

(6) That it shall not be designed primarily for advertising pur- 
poses, or for free circulation, or for circulation at nominal 
rates. 


The precise manner in which these conditions are complied with is 
shown by the following examples, which are parallelisms of cases 
actually occurring: A publisher in Boston makes application to the 
Department for the admission to the mails as second-class matter of 
what he terms the ‘Blank Library,” stating in the form of application 
that the Library is to be issued quarterly, that it is to be devoted to 
the science of law, and that it has a bona fide list of subscribers; and 
he submits, as the first number of the Library, “Story’s Conflict of 
Laws,” so entitled and headed throughout, but bearing an extra title- 
page and a stiff paper cover, containing the designation “ Blank Li- 
brary, No.1, Vol. 1,” the date of issue, the office of publication, and 
the price of subscription. Upon this showing of facts the Blank Li- 
brary is entered as second-class matter, and the publisher continues his 
issues with “ Adams on Equity,” “Sharswood’s Blackstone,” and any 
other law books that he may for the time being find it profitable to 
issue in this way. It may be well to say that these books are all so 
prepared that the purchaser can have them bound in the customary 
law binding at his pleasure, without any mutilation of them. 
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Another publisher, in New York, desiring to issue a series of novels, 
adopts as a general designation of them the “Blank Series,” de- 
voted to literature, makes application in the same way as the law pub- 
lisher, gets the series entered as second-class matter, and then goes on 
to issue a multitude of books of fiction, differing in no respect from other 
-paper-covered books, except that they are designated the “Blank 
Series,” and bear a number and date of issue, besides professing to be 
issued to regular subscribers. With regard to this latter point, there is 
some room for doubt as to whether any of these libraries or series have - 
a bona fine list of subscribers, that is to say, subseribers who send in 
the subscription price for a year or any part of a year, except that com- 
prehended by a single issue of the publication, the publisher very prob- 
ably counting as subscribers retail dealers who buy of him just as they 
buy of other publishers, without any reference to regular subscription. 
I have some reason to believe, too, that there is little or no regularity 
in the issue of the publications; the publisher in reality suiting bis own 
convenience as to the frequency of issue after he gets the publication 
officially entered. 

This practice has, it seems, been in existence some nine or ten years, 
beginning, I understand, with a few publishers who mailed but a com- 
paratively small number of books, and increasing year by year until 
the number of publishers availing themselves of the looseness of the 
law and its very liberal interpretation by the Department is now very 
considerable. These publishers represent nearly all the great cities of 
thecountry, and they mail annually an astounding aggregation of books. 
It must be borne in mind, also, that not only are these books mailed as 
periodicals in the first instance from the publishing house, but they are 
transmitted over and over again through the mails by newsdealers 
throughout the country, every one of whom is entitled to mail at the 
same rate as the publisher. 

I am well satisfied that this practice involves a gross abuse of the 
law, which beyond all question never could have been intended to admit 
to the mails at a cent a pound the “‘Adventures of Claude Duval,” 
merely because it purports to be a part of some Series or pretended 
series of books and bears a paper cover, while ‘“ Butler’s Analogy” or 
‘“‘Newton’s Principia” or ‘“Webster’s Spelling Book” is chargeable 
with postage at eight times that rate because bound in cloth and issued 
without alleged connection with any other works. 

Besides its illegality it brings about an unfair discrimination against 
publishers whose convenience does not allow the issue of single works 
at stated periods, or whose conscience, or good taste, or whatever else 
may be the animating motive, will not allow them to resort to this 
class of business to benefit themselves at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. 

If it be asked why, feeling as I do concerning this, I have allowed 
it to continue, and even to increase, the answer is that the length 
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of time the practice has lasted gives it some claim to recognition, 
and that the great number of additions to it officially authorized be- 
fore my entrance into office prevents the exclusion of new claimants 
without manifest unfairness. Under all the circumstances I feel it to 
be only proper that I should present the case, and urgently ask that 
Congress be called upon to provide a remedy. 


SAMPLE COPIES. 


By law publishers are permitted to mail sample copies of their pub- 
lications to indiscriminate addresses at the rate of postage charged on 
second-class matter sent to regular subscribers. There is no limit fixed 
to the number of sample copies which they are privileged to send, and 
it often happens that the mails are burdened with a vast number of 
samples of publications which, by a technical compliance with the re- 
quirements, have been admitted as second-class matter, but which in 
reality were designed as mere advertising mediums issued to a scanty 
subscription list. This list has been encouraged, and in some instances 
made up by an offer of premiums of not less value than the price of sub- 
scription. It is not unusual for the number of sample copies to exceed 
by many times the number sent to subscribers, and frequent instances 
have come to the knowledge of the Department where advertisements 
have been solicited and secured upon the guaranty of the publishers to 
mail extra large editions of sample copies, 

The mere fact that unusual quantities of sample copies are being cir- 
culated is not conclusive upon the question of legitimacy; and it can 
only be taken into account in connection with other circumstances in 
determining the true character of the publication. This determination, 
however, can be reached only by special investigation, and after much 
mischief has been wrought by publications found not to be entitled to 
the privileges which they had secured. It would seem to be proper to 
restrict the number of sample copies to a fair proportion of the actual 
subscription list; and this would almost certainly have a beneficial 
effect of deterring the publication of many advertising sheets which 
are issued mainly because ot the advantages offered for circulation at 
a low rate of postage. 


RATE OF POSTAGE ON RETURNED SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


In connection with the mailing of newspapers and periodicals by pub- 
lishers and news- -agents, a peculiar and rather unfair condition of things 
exists, which, being due to the present wording of the law in relation 
thereto, and not to mere postal regulation, I have found it beyond my 
power toremedy. The case is this: Under the act of Congress of March 
3, 1885, the right to mail second-class or newspaper and periodical 
matter at the rate of a cent a pound is given to publishers when sent 
from the offices of publication, and to news-agencies “when sent to 
actual subscribers thereto or to other news-agents.” 
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Now, so far as the original mailing of this class of matter is concerned, 
there appears to be no unjust inequality in the rights bestowed by the 
law quoted, as between publishers and,news agencies; but in the mail- 
ing of the matter by agents back to publishers and news agencies—and 
this, owing to a very general custom now prevailing in the publishing 
business of allowing dealers to return for credit on their accounts un- 
sold copies of publications sent them, has-grown to very considerable 
proportions—a discrimination is made which results unfavorably to the 
publisher, and therefore to the advantage of competing news agencies ; 
That is to say, if the dealer or agent (for under the uninterrupted prac- 
tice of the Department these two terms are synonymous) who returns 
the unsold matter sends it to a news agency or company he pays post- 
age at the usual pound rate chargeable on matter sent from one news- 
agent to another; but if he returns unsold matter to a publishing house 
not a news agency he is charged postage at the same rate as that 
charged the general public, namely, 1 cent for every 4 ounces, payable 
by stamps attached. 

This discrimination, which at first blush seems rather absurd, and 
which has caused considerable complaint among publishers, has the 
high sanction as to its legality of the late Assistant Attorney-General 
for this Department, whose opinion, ever since it was given, has been 
strictly followed by all postmasters. 

I am not prepared to question the leg al correctness of this decision 
especialiy as it has received the approval of my two immediate prede- 
cessors, both of them distinguished lawyers. But Iam inclined to think 
that such a discrimination, being unjust in principle, was never intended 
by Congress, and lam convinced that itought not to be permitted to exist. 
I would not, however, have it removed by extending the privilege en- 
joyed by news agents under it, so as to allow them to return their un- 
sold matter at the pound rate to publishers as well as news companies; 
but 1 would have the privilege curtailed, so as to require payment of 
postage on all returned second-class matter at the rate which the public 
is required to pay—1 cent for every 4 ounces or fraction thereof—for 
surely the right to one mailing of this class of matter at the merely 
nominai rate of postage prescribed by law is sufficiently liberal to sat- 
isfy the most exacting believer in the expediency of low rates. I ac- 
cordingly recommend that the act of Congress above referred to be 
amended by the passage of a provision similar to the following: 

That all unsold or undelivered second-class matter, after its original mailing at 
the pound rate of postage, when returned by mail to publishers, news-agents, or 
others, shall be chargeable with postage at the rate of 1 cént for every 4 ounces or 
fraction thereof, payable by stamps attached thereto, 
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- STATEMENTS OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS. 


The following statements show the revenue, the expenditures, and 
the actual cost of the postal service for the years ending June 30, 1887, 
1888, and 1889—the difference between the expenditures and the actual 
cost of the service being made up of the amounts earned by the Pacific 
Railroad Companies for mail transportation, and certified te the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under act of Congress. 


FiscaL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1887. 


REVENUE. 
1, Ordinary postal revenue. ----.5..2-c sere ~ oor wee eesicuowes ssnene $48, 118, 273. 94 
2, Revenue from money-order business...---.-.---. 0-2 ---2 220+ eee 719, 335. 45 
(CROCE OOM Co cen sooo oe OSbO caaesr GouSou abo SCEa bogcsadis 48, 837, 609. 39 
Add amount gained by ‘“‘suspense” accounts......---. 0. -- 2-0 woes 23, 566. 80 
Moaloustotal nevenue waceecten cee ee ee ee ee .-- 48,861, 176.19 
EXPENDITURES AND LIABILITIES. 
Expenditures: 
From July 1, 1886, to September 30, 1887 ........ $52, 391, 677. 43 
From October 1, 1887, to September 30, 1888 -..-.. 368, 160. 40 
From October 1, 1888, to September 30, 1889 .-... 55, 712. 25 
« 52, 815, 550. 08 
Liabilities: 


Estimated amount of outstanding in- 

debtedness for various objects on ac- 

COuNniOttheyeal aoe eee eae eletes $5, 529. 50 
Amount due for transportation on 

Central Pacific Railroad, not in- 

cluded in amount certified under the 

law to the Secretary of the Treas- 

TEES. sho haSbsd uetbaeede condedees 289, 468. 00 
Amount due Sioux City and Pacific ‘ 

Railroad Company for similar sery- 

WES) Chara HAVEN ANS VEO nnoese aonnsose 6, 126. 09 

—__—- 301, 123. 5¢ 


Total expenditures and liabilities for the service of the year -. 53, 116, 673. 67 


Deficloncyainovenuoleeaese ae cc ae cere te Cee eee eee ee 4, 235, 497. 48 
COST OF POSTAL SERVICE. 


Amount of expenditures and liabilities, as above . ....-....----. ee $53, 116, 673, 67 
Amount certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
credit to Pacific railroads— 


From July 1, 1886, to September 30, 1887.......... $1, 187, 027. 33 

From October 1, 1887, to September 30, 1888 ...... dS O42 

From October 1, 1888, to September 30, 1889 ..._.. 250. 78 
Hotalamounpcenvilleds pe aemncestcees se cex eveme een eeee 1, 198, £19, 83 
‘Dotalcostotesenvacehat.s+sameimec mec a eee nee eee ene See eee 54, 316, 193. 50 


Jixcess of total cost of postal service over revenuc.......... .---<e-- 5, 454, 017. 31 
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The receipts were $4,255,497.4S, or 8 per cent. less than the expendit- 
ures and outstanding obligations, and $5,454,017.31, or 10 per cent. less 
than the total actual cost of the service. 

Compared with the previous fiscal year, there was an increase of 
$4,924,927.49, or 11.2 per cent., in the gross revenue; an increase of 
$2,013,830.45, or 3.9 per cent., in the expenditures and liabilities; and 
an increase also of $2,099,678.28, or 4 per cent., in the total cost of the 
service. 


Fiscan YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1888. 


REVENUE. 
PrOrdinary postal.revenue: .. 0... .<-5-c.ceesecens pielatinisisisicismtsisateere $51, 896, 858. 96 
2. Receipts from money-order business...... .eewes ween cocens cocccee- 798, 317. 83 
CTOSSTOVENUGH: Shan tess cee ee oe ne See Re eee eee ae eee tee 52, 695, 176. 79 


EXPENDITURES AND LIABILITIES, 


Expenditures : 
From July 1, 1887, to September 30, 1886 ....---. $55, 795, 357. 84 
From October 1, 1888, to September 30, 1889..--.. 490, 073. 70 
06, 286, 431, 54 
Liabilities : 


Estimated amount of outstanding in- 

debtedness for various objects on 

ACCOUNLOM LUO sy CALE = neers Se lees $1, 146, 82 
Amount due for transportation of 

mails on Central Pacific Railroad, 

not included’ in amount certified 

under the law to the Secretary of 

PHEW CASULY = = x's == <imaine sein ss cleo s 308, 450, 55 
Amount due Sioux City and Pacific 

Railroad Company for similar serv- 
SCE durine the) Years. aca sana. <1 10, 703. 64 


$320, 301. 01 


Total expenditures and liabilities for the service of the year... 56, 605, 732. 55 


MBiNCleNGyalleTOVONUOS sacsiselaciene als eaelcclsae)-aa'a ni sclo ess a\s\a\e 3, 910, 555, 76 


COST GF POSTAL SERVICE, 


Amount of expenditures and liabilities as above ......----2-seec---- $56, 605, 732. 55 
Amount certified to the Secretary of the Tréasury for 
credit to Pacific railroads from July 1, 1887 to Septem- 


Here), Wes O) sab koobacseciodon Sonecaas Honond denopdibere $1, 240, 600. 83 

From October 1, 1888 to September 30, 1889..........- 1, 507.20 
Total amount certified ........... Subooaesenes SECIODES Shiiscias'els 1, 242, 108. 03 
Total cost of service ........---. Siipieeecees ene Men Bede wasicers 57, 847, 840. 58 


Excess of total cost of postal service over revenue ...--..-+2-------- 5, 152, 663. 79 
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The receipts were $3,910,555.76, or 6.9 per cent. less than the expend 
itures, and $5,152,663.79, or 8.9 per cent. less than the total cost of the 
postal service. 

Compared with the previous fiscal year, there was an increase of 
$3,834,000.60, or 7.8 per cent., in the gross revenue; an increase of 
$3, 439, 058.88, or 6.5 per cent., in the expenditures Pal liabilities ; and 
an increase ala of $3,532,647.08, or 6.5 per cent., in the ey ie total 
cost of the service. ? 


FiscaL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1889. 


REVENUE. 
TeOrdinary postal reventley- 5224-202 e naam 2 seas oases cose aa eee OOn SOLE UOmaG 
2. Revenue from money-order business... .--. -- 22 ee ene cons wane eee 787, 804. 81 
Gruss Tec eiptss - 2282 Jose. coe sce dass eleowslse sa ses atele = eee ee amy COMO aan 
Less amount charged to bad debts, compromise, and suspense cases. . 27, 596. 26 
MOA vies NOt TOVENUCra22 ose coasts coe skeawns nee ecsmanseicc seuecs MRO EAC HO Lame 


EXPENDITURES AND LIABILITIES. 


Expenditures: 
Amount expended to September 30, 1889, on ac- 
count of the year ending June 30, 1889......... $61, 376, 847. 24 
Liabilities: 
Amount of indebtedness for various ‘ 
objects certified to Auditor and not 
yet reported for payment......-.-. $587, 968. 62 
Estimated amount of indebtedness 
not yet reported to Auditor (railroad 
SOLVICO) poeem daca cleat seeate neste 200, 000. 00 
Amount due for transportation on 
Central Pacific Railroad, not in- 
cluded in the amount certified under 
law to the Secretary of the Treas- 
WLY jo o- cies Uae ee ore scan sinawe see 821, 077, 25 
Amount due Sioux City and Pacific 
Railroad Company for similar sery- 
ige during the year....-...-....--- 12, 305. 24 
1, 121, 351, 11 


Total actual and estimated expenditures for the service of 
CHEV YCALl: hoc trose ces nce cae ee te tee eae ne eee eee $62, 498, 198. 35 


Dencioncy AU NeVeUUO ec cceassccassessce sec ceneeee seem eam eeeeae eete 6, 350, 183, 43 


COST OF POSTAL SERVICE. 


Total actual and estimated expenditures, as shown above ........... $62, 498, 198. 35 
Amount certified to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Auditor for 
transportation of the mails on the Pacific railroads ---.. 2.0.2.2... 1, 253, 673. 33 
Total estimated cost of service for year................---.-.-. 63, 751, 871. 68 
Deduct amount of net revenue a8 shown above .-.-..-....-...-2-... 56, 148, 014. 92 


Leaves excess of estimated cost of service over amount of net 
TOVCNUG) cae cuteeve ness euievae=nisabea stares ROSSER Pe ich t 7, 608, 856. 76 
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The difference of $1,253,673.33 between the deficiency of revenue and 
the cost of the service is represented by the amounts certified to the 
Treasury on account of service on the Pacific railroads, which by law is 
not made payable out of the appropriations for the postal service. 

The gross receipts were $5,228,832.32, or 8.5 per cent., less than the 
actual disbursements on account of the year; $6,350,183.43, or 10.1 per 
cent., less than the disbursements and liabilities of the year; and 
$7,603,856.76, or 11.9 per cent., less than the estimated total cost of the 
Service, which, as before stated, includes the amount certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury as the earnings for mail transportation on 
the Pacific railroads. ~ 

Compared with the previous fiscal year there was an increase of 
$3,452,838.13, or 6.5 per cent., in the gross revenue of the service; an 
increase of $5,892,465.80, or 10.4 per cent., in the disbursements and 
outstanding liabilities; and an increase also of $5,904,031.10, or 10.2 
per cent., in the estimated total cost of the service. 

The estimates submitted to Congress in the report of the Postmaster- 
General for 1887 for the service of the year ended June 30, 1889, placed 
the expenditures for the latter year at $58,967,233.74, the gross revenue 
at 57,563,734,32, and the deficiency of revenue to be supplied out of the 
general Treasury at $1,403,499.42. 

As will appear from the foregoing exhibits, for the year the actual 
expenditures and estimated liabilities were $3,530,964.61 in excess of 
the original estimate; the revenue was $1,415,719.40 less than the esti- 
mate; and the present estimated deficiency of revenue to be supplied 
out of the general Treasury is $4,946,684.01 more than that shown in 
the estimate mgde in 1887, 


ESTIMATES FOR THE FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1890 AND 1891. 


The ordinary postal revenue for the fiscal year ending on the 30th 
June last showed an increase over that of the previous year of 6.7 per 
cent. This was somewhat less than the usual gain, the average an- 
nual rate of increase for the three years up to July 1, 1889, being 8.3 
per cent. Returns from thirty of the largest post-offices for the quarter 
ending September 30 last (the returns from all the post-offices for that 
quarter not yet having been audited) show an increase of 9.6 per cent, 
over the revenue of the corresponding quarter of 1888. Special re- ” 
turns called for by this office for the same post-offices for the month of 
October just past exhibit an increase of 9.2 per cent. over the revenue 
of October for the previous year. From past experience, the remaining 
offices are not likely to show as great an increase as the large offices; 
but unless there should be unforeseen changes in the present condition 
of the business industries of the country, it will be proper to calculate 
on an annual increase of 8 per cent. (or 1 per cent. less than called for 
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by the estimates of last year) at all the post-offices. Upon this basis 
the revenue may be estimated as follows, viz: 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1890. 


Amount of ordinary postal revenue for the mean ending June 30, 1889. $55, 387, 806. 37 


Add increase of 8 per Cent..---. e220 ceeeee Senne cern ee cee cee ceceeee- 4, 431, 024. 50 
Gives estimated amount of ordinary postal revenue..---..« mECOOCOSSt 59, 818, 830. 87 
Amount of estimated revenue from money-order busiNeESS...--- ee--- 800, 000. 00 

Gross revenue for the year. 2.20. ----o0 oe ccc cec cone cos cocnne 60, 618, 830. 87 


The appropriations for the service of the year amount to $66,605,344.23; 
and it is estimated that, in the light of present information, additional 
appropriations wll be required of $179,117 for compensation to post- 
masters; of $923,430.24 for inland mail transportation by railroad; and 
of $20,000 for mail transportation by steam-boat, making a total of 
$1,122,547.24, The pay of postmasters is regulated by law, which fixes 
the rates to be allowed, and the expenditure is, therefore, not controlled 
at the discretion of the Department. The law also regulates the rates 
of compensation allowed for the transportation of the mails by railroad. 

Upon the foregoing basis the account for the current fiscal year may 
be stated as follows: 


Amount of appropriation «2.05. ..c-.s.cecce von eee Sebecwecocceciceeee $66, 605, 344, 28 
Estimated deficiency appropriation required ......-.-- ---. eee eennne 1, 122, 547. 24 
MT Ob al cawatae es wales cw eclesta sais eins a\s aa syns uriserinieels meciainte eiaianine 67, 727, 891.52 
Estimated sor Oss: LevienuCiscsmeeanaaseiecea-stoecnettss scieeieaieecee eee 60, 618, 830. 87 
ees 


Estimated deficiency of revenue to be supplied out of general Treasury 7, 109, 060. 65 


The estimates submitted by the report of the Postmaster General in 
1888, for the service of the year ending June 30, 1890, were as follows: 


Amountotestimabediexpondimburessesac teste sec ecsioe nate steno nne $66, 812, 073. 02 
AMOUN OMeSHIN ALA LOVONUCr sae caleee ceetce cise cen coneaeneninee cians 62, 508, 658. 12 
Hstimatedideticrency ot revemtlesee sacs searet cele omite sarees con eieeenee 4, 303, 414. 90 


In the foregoing estimate, the amount of the necessary appropriations 
for the current year is placed at $915,818.50 less than that now shown 

to be required; the amount of revenue is placed at $1,889,827.25 more 
than that in the present estimate; and the deficiency of revenue to be 
supplied out of the general Treasury is placed at $2,805,645.75 less 
than the amount which now seems to be required. 

In other words, in the report of 1888, the revenue for 1890 was over- 
estimated in the sum of $1,889,827.25 ane the expenditures were under- 
estimated in the sum of $915,315.50, making the apparent deficiency of 
revenue $4,303,414.90 when present information shows that it is likely 
to be $7,109 060, 65. 
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FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1891. 


Estimated amount of ordinary postal revenue for year ending June 


SO pws O Ons peLOnerens.., tise coe an fat te Sint eeu eee Sa a $59, 818, 830. 87 
AL OeIMeTOASe OS per CON iiss sus cele cic cae ncleweey Cece oe a ows baw ce 4,785, 506. 47 
Gives estimated amount of ordinary postal revenue for this year.... 64, 604, 337.34 
Amount of estimated revenue from money-order business....-.+ .«-- 810, 000. 00 

Gross revenue for the year. ..-.. accccccvcscacce dossoecasncs 65, 414, 337, 34 


ESTIMATED DEFICIENCY OF REVENUE. 


The estimated deficiency of revenue to be supplied out of the gen- 
eral 'l'reasury is as follows: 


Amount of estimated expenditures, payable out of appropriations, as 


PoralaDiotoOl, estimabesiae Saas. cae asides Sac mccies Med veclae ova ceeieer $72, 434, 698. 99 
HStiMaAted: SLOSS TEVONUO,: AS ADOVO cane vecnceicn anes sncccsencteeims=s' 65, 414, 337, 34 
Leaves estimated deficiency....-..-... cations SacHCU eno BeLngDe 7, 020, 361. 65 


The foregoing estimates contemplate that 9.6 + per cent. of the expendi- 
tures shall be paid out of the general Treasury. The actual deficiency 
should, however, be less than the sum given, because, first, the revenue 
may exceed the estimate, and second, there should be margins left of 
some if not all the items of appropriation, it being impossible to estimate 
the expenditures with entire accuracy. During the last fiscal year the 
net amount of unexpended balances of appropriations was $716,545.55, 
which amount is subject to reduction to satisfy outstanding liabilities. 

The estimated deficiency of revenue to be supplied out of the Treas- 
ury for the next fiscal year is $88,699 less than that shown in the 
foregoing estimate for the current fiscal year. 


SPECIAL TOPICS. 


To conclude I beg to mention some smaller but hardly less import- 
ant topics for your consideration. A double postal-card for return 
answers is entirely feasible if authority could be given for its issue. 
Another question is the establishment of a postal museum. Theré is 
now seattered throughout the country much historic material in the 
shape of ancient mail equipments, implements, pictures, and articles of 
various kinds, in use during the century. If this could be collected 
and arranged it would form an interesting epitome of the growth of the 
postal system. Scores of post-offices have in their possession valuable 
relics which could be had for deposit in a departmental museum. The 
cost would be trifling, while the interest would be very great. <A be- 
ginning could be made with an appropriation of $1,000. : 

The shabby and inadequate fixtures in many of the post-offices are 
not fit to represent the United States Government, and do not conduce 
to an efficient service; neither is the mail safe in hundreds of offices, 
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and for this reason labor is thrown upon the Department to trace miss- 
ing matter that would never have been lost if ordinary protection had 
been given. It is respectfully suggested that the Postmaster-General 
be authorized to establish a standard of fixtures for each class of offices, 
and that the postmaster be held strictly to account in the maintenance 
of office furniture in its proper condition. I trust that the day is not 
far distant when the Government will provide fixtures for offices of all 
classes, even though the salary of the postmaster be affected thereby. 
Even so the postmaster would be better off than now, compelled as he 
is to rent the fixtures from the manufacturers, or buy them from the 
retiring postmaster. The latter course has been the cause of transac- 
tions not creditable to the parties concerned or the system that permits 
the temptation to exist. 

By inadvertence many letters find their way to the post-offices with- 
out postage stamps. The writer is notified and the notice must be re- 
turned with a stamp which requires another stamp for forwarding. 
The delay is often attended with grave consequences, and the time of 
the Department clerks is unnecessarily taxed by the present system. 
The reason given for the plan now in operation is that there was no 
check upon the postmaster to make sure that the postage was collected. 
The introduction of the postage-due stamp fully covers the case, and 
there is no reason why so much trouble and tedious delays should con- 
tinue. Authority is therefore asked for the Post-Office Department to _ 
forward promptly all letters not prepaid and collect double postage. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster- General. 


PAPERS 


ACCOMPANYING 


THE REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


REPORT OF THE TOPOGRAPHER OF THE POST-OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT. 


* * * * * * % 


GENERAL DUTIES OF THE TOPOGRAPHER’S OFFICE. 


The general duties of this office may be referred to the following 

three distinct or separate divisions: 
1. Construction of new imaps.—The map work consists in the con- 
struction (projection and compilation) of the original drawings of the 
post-route maps of the gencral edition to replace old, worn-out, and 
inaccurate maps, and the tracing and lettering of the same for photo- 
lithography; preparing special drawings of enlarged sub-maps of the 
environs of the principal cities, where the territory embraced in these 
special drawings is overcrowded on the general edition of post-route 
maps; preparing sample diagrams of special editions of States and 
Territories for the Railway Mail Service, for the use of the employés of 
that service, exhibiting the railway postal lines and their connecting 
side mail routes; examining and testing the correctness of all new 
photolithographic maps réceived from the contractors. 

2. The preparation of the successive editions of printed post-route 
maps of the United States.—In the preparation of the successive bi- 
monthly editions of the sheets of the printed maps, all the recorded 
orders in regard to the sites of post-offices and their mode of supply are 
_ transferred to the working maps, correction sheets, and sample sheets. 

This exhibit is also regularly transferred to the numerous sets of dia- 
grams required for reference in the daily business at the headquarters 
of the Post-Office Department. 

3. Miscellaneous routine work.—This routine work consists in the 
issuing of copies of printed post-route maps to the agents of the Post- 
Office Department, to purchasers, to members of both houses of Con- 
gress, etc., and the correspondence connected therewith ; the computing 
and certifying of post-route distances for the settlement of questions 
of mileage required by public officers, furnishing lists of counties in 
the United States, and list of distances of the shortest post-routes 
between the larger and more important places; mounting maps in dif- 
ferent forms, correcting and keeping up the published editions to date 
by the map correctors; preparing color guides, which show the fre- 
quency of service, county and State boundaries, for the contractor; en- 
tering in duplicate the establishments and changes in post-offices in 
books classified by States, ete., for the use of the draughtsmen, and the 
general correspondence of the office. 

* % £ * * * Re. 
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REPORT OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE First ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, ‘D. 0., November —, 1889. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit ‘the following report of the work of 
this Bureau for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1839: 


APPOINTMENT DIVISION. 


Statement showing the number of posi-offices established and discontinued, the number of 
postmasters appointed, and the increase or decrease as compared with the previous year : 


June 30, | June 30, 


Post-offices. iges, | 1889. Increase. | Decrease. 
Number of post-offces established during the year --...- 3, 864 210i moma seat 1, 094 
Number of post-ofiices discontinued during the year ...- 1, 645 ATA Ta Gases seat 498 
Net decrease over previous year......-..-------.-----+-- 2, 219 1623252 teeseoees 596 
Whole number of post-offices....-....-..---.+----------- 57, 376 58, 999 15623 ‘|ekceseeseeee 
Number filled by appointment of the President.-.......- 2, 488 2, 684 196) |. 328258002 
Numberfilled by appointment of the Postmaster-General.| 54, 888 56, 315 BC RIE oS ipsqeao 


Appointments during the year. 


Appointments. eh vee Increase. | Decrease. 

On resignations and commissions expired......-...-- 6, 521 8, 854 2,380: |saccecnenee 
On "removals sa. scceaccses sam mersemenaclae aie A 1, 244 7, 853 6):609 | os sies emcee 
On deaths of postmasters.........-..---- Bde 659 OOS leeaeaecaaens 106 
On establishment of post-offices...........scee0----- 3, 864 2 ILO Castes ocfeseae 1, 094 

Ota Gases sabe cew ence aaa cin acisewe cease scnerre ss 12, 288 20, 030 8, 942 i, 200 
Total number of appointments during the year. ....cccccccccccccecvacencnsnccccncccancnensacns 20, 030 
Total number of post-offices discontinued..... annie dedsdadcenasuinabace ced sce eeeknee ce eeeteene 1,147 
Number of names and sites changed. ..........sicsccccnnccenaceccaccecccvacncccnccenvenssesses 1,021 

Total number of cases acted upon during the year. .....0...-.ecaccncenecadsncccccnccaas 22, 198 


By reference to the above table it will be seen that the number of 
postmasters appointed during the year ending June 30, 1889, was 20,030, 
of which 8,854, were upon resignations and commissions expired; 7,853 
upon removals; 553 to fill vacancies by death; and 2,770 upon establish- 
ment of new post-offices. 

There were also 1,147 post-offices discontinued during the year, and 
the names and sites of 1,021 were changed. 

* * * * ° @ 


THE FREE-DELIVERY SYSTEM. 


NEW FREE-DELIVERY OFFICES. 


At the close of the fiscal year there were 401 free-delivery offices, an | 
increase of 43 over the number in operation June 30, 1888. 
The new offices established were: 


Alton, Ill. Columbus, Ind. Fremont, Ohio, 
Batavia, N. Y. Corsicana, Tex. Fremont, Nebr. 
Bayonne, N, J. Crawfordsville, Ind. Greenville, 8. C, 
Beverly, Mass. Elyria, Ohio. Goshen, Ind. 


Chippewa Falls Wis. Findlay, Ohio. Hyde Park, Mass, 
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Ithaca, N. Y. Paris, Tex. Rockland, Me. 
Monmonth, Il, Passaic, N. J. St. Albans, Vt. 


Morristown, N. J. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Nebraska City, Nebr 
New London, Conn, 
Newton, Mass. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Olean, N. Y. 

Oneida, N, Y. 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Pittston, Pa. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 
Red Wing, Minn. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Seneca Falls, N. Y, 
Spokane Falls, Wash, 
Waco, Tex. 

Walla Walla, Wash. 
Warren, Ohio. 

West Troy, N. Y. 
Woburn, Mass, 


INCREASE IN CARRIERS’ APPROPRIATION, ETC. 


The number of carriers had increased from 6,346 to 8,257 during the 
fiscal year. This large increase was caused by the act of May 24, 1888, 
limiting the employment of carriers to eight hours per day. 

The appropriation for thé service was $7,000,000. The total cost 
thereof was $6,957,941.90, leaving an unexpended balance of $42,058.10. 


COMPARATIVE RESULTS FOR 1888 AND 1889, 


The following table will show the aggregate results of the operations 
of the free-delivery system, and a comparison with the preceding year: 


Aggregate results of the frec-delivery service for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889. 


1888, 1889, Increase. | Per cent, 
ING DOMOL ORICON? soc oes winismeeens sesceaioseunn ces 358 401 43 12. 01 
Number of carriers .....--.---------s-0-eeeee---- 6, 346 8, 257 1,911 30.11 
Registered letters delivered ...........-----..44- 4, 271, 105 4, 523, 564 252, 459 5, 91 
Metters delivered. .ic----- ae ccccewwenscaneecscenes 878, 760, 692 |1, 053,920, 529 | 180, 159, 837 20. 62 
Postal-cards: delivered ..2 2 5-- - vst ewsmmncccccnce 212, 426,703 | 253, 223, 124 40, 796, 421 19. 67 
Newspapers, etc., delivered ..-.....seee---------- 428, 710,933 | 491, 595, 219 62, 884, 286 14, 67 
HEC THORS CONC CEO to cle cele ge sienle-siaalennisopcseainia ee 760,113,963 | 884, 664,554 | 124, 550, 591 16. 38 
‘Postal-cards collected. 2-c.cceaccwcuw-consmescse 223, 980,487 | 260, 267, 041 36, 286, 604 16, 20 
Newspapers, etc., collected...-.....--------secee 127, 597, 925 | 187, 611, 509 10, 018, 584 7,85 
Whole number of pieces handled..........-...-- 2, 630, 861, 758 |3, 085, 805,540 | 454, 943, 782 17.25 
Pieces handled per carrier ..--.....---.-----0.=-- 415, 563 *373, 720 41, 843 *10. 07 
Total cost of service, including post-oflice inspect- 

SPS alta ates ie wipe ala a hy wie ai = Oo oi se) oie vista ia $5, 422, 356. 36 |$6, 957, 941. 90 |$1, 535, 585. 54 $28. 32 
AVOrage COSt Per CAaITICL.....- a. cecenscccrcercce 852. 06 *839. 35 12. 71 *1.49 
Average cost per piece in mills ......-..-......-. 2.0 12.2 0.2 110. 00 
Amount of postage on local matter.....-.-..-..-. $7, 721, 689. 16 |$9. 536, 921. &2 |$1, 815, 232. 66 $23. 50 
Excess of postage on local matter over tota] cost 

GM SOUVICO ease = nae lanitomtasl< oem sale cmaee sals.c $2, 299, 332, 80 |$2, 578, 979.92 | $279, 647. 12 $12.16 

* Decrease. t Increase. 
* * * * * * 


* 


EXCESS OF LOCAL POSTAGE OVIER COST OF SERVICE. 


The receipts from local postage exceeded the cost of service in 36 of 
the 401 offices (being two less than the preceding year), as shown by 


the following table: 


Post-offices at which the local postage exceeded the cost of the service. 


? 


Receipts from] Cost of car- 


Name of oitlce, local postage.| rier servic. Net gain. 

Q Fie Pree ee eae a Jee seoase on dedeeat nea $23,019.68 | $18, 567. 51 $4, 482. 17 
enone aa a INS DNR EEN IS SOUT NR aS 268,914.19 | 191, 994. 06 76, 920.18 
Birmingham, Ala ...---.---.-0ncs seen eee ce ee enenesnceee ne 14, 058. 92 6, 850. 13 7, 208. 79 
PlOStOD: MASS Se danwn cen nvamisgbicnin dan ov.0s/cie\c ae sisjsanivic enesiece 770, 039. 47 881, 890. 39 388, 149. 08 
SrOclel yan? Wace et eas ioceeite cae gene tiee se ones 488, 583.58 | 202, 075.35 186, 508, 23 
FES TAPA TOWING GY Roeser et cn eee Neecat meron andeceons 128, 532. 74 91, 004, 98 37, 527. 76 
Gitano. d Ol aba eecP ae BabA re cS UNEE RE CoS E Eee Eee SE aaa 708, 542.33 | 435, 029, 85 273, 512. 48 
CTA iio sae DNS SEES Ee, aE 2 154, 386.82 | 126, 892.29 27, 494. 53 

: 4, 581. 72 2, 866. 67 1, 715. 05 


Colorado Springs, Colo....---------e+---eerneesceeeeceeeee 
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Post-ofice at which the local postage exceeded the cost of the service—Continusd. 


Namo of office. 


locat postage. 


|Receiptsfrom Cost of car- 
| rier service. | 


Net gain. 


Denver, Colo..... Ree ana einesecauides pines secre ap pease 
Detroit, Mich 
Hartford, Conn..-.- 
Kausas City, Mo 
Leavenworth, Kans ... 
Lowell, Mass 
Montgomery, Ala c..-------- i ec-coccccnsen pecsee nese oe 
Morristown, N.d..-ce-a-ne0s 
Newark, N.J.- 
BNewrllpyons (Onin. ae tee cite sete = - Geese s cle coeategy twel caine ses: 
WewOrleans; ligigceadvassermd canes tbeaieeeesheerereaaentas 
NTO WAEVOL KON emia eee ao peisnes ee 
MIGDAISEDD. asia - cnt clena dee so cdeeawcagee teaebw aman. xa/ds 
Rhiladelphig.tPa., ..anr~nn vss amass - 

rots aE shy eal ssc ncasis crake stasieeee iis ole sive sie HpHseLasuoass 
Providence, R. I a 

Rochester, N. ¥ 
Ste Wows! MGi coe etkacvs.c doacia scckiceises <= =ci-cnmis ch emieecens 
St. Pauly Minny 15. teeceeche shibe Or akee ee cehameset eeaieisses 
San Francisco, Cal 
Scranton, Pa.. 
SOAPUO NN OSM ciate okie cinco winie Sines we chica cess aptieele oalcivanreise a 
SwalacuseniNie Vou cose stole oolelnte cetera o piaalavciale oalaceitismeait ices 
Tacoma, Wash ......- ainda saa which Dawe me cae tene on aotnene aaa 
Troma Nay Mi eeren atin seine lalate ca wee ¢ on nce ee eee te i 
Wilkes Barre, Pa 


MOWKOTAN ION oo 5 wee tage ecco mee oe Re cone stene eT Oro MeN ry 


62, 541. 
73, 724. 
23, 141. 
57, 731.¢ 
14, 239, 
20, 996. 
5, 764, 5 

2; 668. 
71, 267. 
35, 476. 
88, 970. 
2, 272, 583. 
97, 545. 
1, 426, 182. 
102, 063. 
53, 161. 
61, 772. 
609, 522. 
72, 490. 
195, 881. 6 
21, 398. 
5, 560. 
29, 122) 
4, 748. 
33, 021. 
13, 359, 
9, 429. 


GROWTH OF THE SYSTEM. 


The following tabl 


he asa 
| 71,408. 


31, 229, 92 
2) 316, 43 
5, 756. 01 
1,591, 94 
6, 830. 91 

948. 82 
603. 66 
305. 33 

14, 739. 42 
6, 760, 95 

15, 801. 89 

1, 352, 423. 47 

65, 615. 53 

830, 401, 24 

18, 716. 97 
6, 739. 47 
7, 691. 20 

401, 343. 34 

J1) 644. 89 

56, 404. 55 
2) 330, 47 

72. 65 
642. 80 
88. 35 

3, 620. 28 
1, 089, 16 
319. 22 


showing in detail the growth of the free-delivery 


e 
system of the Post-Office Department from its inauguration, July 1, 


1863, is herewith submitted : 


Showing the growth of the free-delivery service from its inauguration, July 1, 1863. 


Excess of 
Number of | Number of | Cost of serv- | Postage on | Excess of 
Year, offices. carriers. ice. local matter, cost, pees 
1863-64 . 66 GRb)| ABEITMOCS 20 cases gaeweatlarenan eee eerie 
45 757 AAS. 664515 specs dence le testers cceee = 
46 863 680286, 4. | eae e bes sealeciee Seen 
47 943 699; 984534 Nose Scheele sagen aeheee 
48 1, 198 905, 054.59) | wi mnose Seek ea wee <ee 
48 ES246 SSO LOTS eee oot cece ceele eee te ere cme 
51 1, 862 | 1, 230, 079. 85 $681, 864. 70 $548, 295.15 
62 1, 419 | 1, 353, 923. 28 768, 120, 7, 595, 802. 45 
52 1, 443 | 1, 385, 965. 76 907, 851. 98 478, 613. 88 
52 1,498 | 1, 422, 495.48 | 1,112, 251.21 310, 244, 27 
87 2,049 | 1, 802, 696.41 | 1, 611, 481. 66 DO AT Ot oe welpamates eo es 
87 2,195 | 1, 880, 041,99 | 1, 947,599. 54 |...----, veeene $67, 517, 55 
87 2,269 | 1, 981,186.51 | 2, 065, 561. &4, 875. 22 
87 2, 265 | 1, 893, 619.85 | 2, 254, 597. 83 860, 977, 98 
87 2,275 | 1, 824, 166.96 | 2, 452, 251.5 628, 084. 55 
83 2,359 | 1, 947, 706.61 | 2, 812, 523. 864, 771. 14 
104 2, 688 | 2, 363, 698. 14 | 8, 068, 797. 705, 104. 00 
109 2, 861 | 2, 499, 911. 54 | 3, 273, 630, 39 773, T18. 85 
112 3,115 | 2, 623, 262. 74 | 3, 816, 576. 1,193, 313. 35 
154 3, 680 | 3, 173, 336.51 | 4, 195, 230. 52 1, 021, 894. 01 
159 8, 890 | 3, 504, 206.52 | 4, 778, 484. 8) 1, 274, 278. 35 
178 4,358 | 3,985, 952.55 | 5, 281, 721. 1, 295, 768. 55 
181 4, 841 | 4,312, 306. 70 | 5, 839, 242. 1, 526, 936. 27 
4 Roane 189 5, 310 | 4, 618, 692.07 | 6, 691, 253. 2, 072, 561. 62 
BST IS8. a sitte eee 358 6, 346 | 5,422, 356. 36 | 7, 721, 689. 2) 299, 332. 80 
BSS atGQeer @\- = crams ehek 401 8, 257 | 6, 957, 941. 90 | 9, 536, 921. 2, 578, 979, 92 
| 
% * Pd % % * 
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REPORT OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL. 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, November 14, 1889. 
Str: I have the honor to submit the following report of the business 
of the office of Second Assistant Postmaster-General for the year ended 
June 30, 1889. 


The annual rate of expenditure for inland mail transportation on 
June 30, 1889, was: 


For 15,077 star rontes, aggregating 233,331.81 miles m length ...-... $5, 228, 387. 074 


For 6,344 mail messenger routes, aggregating 5,023.27 miles in length- 949, 188. 85 
For 128 steam-boat routes, aggregating 10,597.87 miles inlength.... 446, 032. 48 


For 2,113 railroad rontes, aggregating 150,381.53 miles in length.... 19, 441, 095, 738 
For 156 railway post-office car routes, aggregating 26,659.85 miles in 


BOA ape er arene eam caitr a cena ena se sis cmiem epalte ati cere eee 2, 198, 517.55 
For 5,448 railway post-office clerks .......--. eee A Or ene 5, 268, 600, 00 
MOLMMAL CO CUIPINOMES (tatise 5 cca int pecan e acs Tee AEROS TAM nee baee : 196, 630, 83435 
For necessary and special facilities on trunk lines -.......2.4----5-- 295, 655. 38 

Mp nal Meagit Oss cea ates bases. cae cecum atten teas Rees eect 34, 024, 107. 9475 


Comparison with the report for June 30, 1888, shows : 

For the star service, an increase of 931 routes, an increase of 7,724.28 
miles in length of routes, and an increase of $269,195.07 in annual rate of 
expenditure. The number of miles traveled per annum was 89,777,600.70, 
at a cost of 5.82 cents per mile; the average number of trips per week 
was 3.69; an increase of 6,093,601.71 in the number of miles traveled 

er annum, a decrease of 0,10 cent in the rate of cost per mile, and an 
increase of 0.13 in the average number of trips per week, 

In the regulation wagon service (included in the star service) there 
were 30 routes, aggregating 400.70 miles in length; the annual rate of 
expenditure was $403,729.74; the number of miles traveled per annum, 
1,516,344.65; the rate of cost per mile, 26.62 cents; the average number 
of trips per week, 36.38; an increase of 3.23 miles in length of routes, a 
decrease of $1,067 in the annual rate of expenditure; an increase of 
2,208.36 in the number of miles traveled per annum; a decrease of 
0.11 cent in the rate of cost per mile, and a decrease of 0.24 in the aver- 
age number of trips per week. 

For the mail-messenger service, an increase of 438 routes, an in- 
crease of 378.22 miles in the length of routes, and an increase of 
$65,470.18 in the annual rate of expenditure. 

The number of miles traveled per annum was 10,781,753.91, at a cost 
of 8.80 cents per mile; the average number of trips per week was 
20.63; an increase of 186,398.69 in the number miles traveled per 
annum; an increase of 0.46 cent in the rate of cost per mile, and a 
decrease of 1.30 in the average number of trips per week. 

In the special office service there were 1,999 routes, aggregating 
16,824-66 miles in length, a decrease of 696 in the number of routes, 
and a decrease of 2,127.90 miles in the length of routes. 

The number of miles traveled per annum (estimated on a basis of 
1.70 average trips per week) was 2,979,766.36, a decrease (from the 
estimate for 1888) of 1,290,115.88 in the number of miles traveled per 
annum. 
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For the steam-boat service, an increase of one route, a decrease of 
460.62 miles in length of routes, and an increase of $7,090.21 in the an- 
nual rate of expenditure. 

The number of miies traveled per annum was 3,170,274.26, at a cost 
of 14.06 cents per mile; the average number of trips per week was 2.87; 
a decrease of 45,761.72 in the number of miles traveled per annum, an 
increass of 0.42 cent in the rate of cost per mile, and an increase of 0.08 
in the average number of trips per week. 

For the railroad service, an increase of 118 routes, an increase of 
6,668.21 miles in the length of routes, an increase of $1,912,495.98 in 
the annual rate of expenditure for transportation. 

The number of miles traveled per annum was 204,192,489.08, at a cost 
ef 9.52 cents per mile for transportation; the average number of trips 
per week was 13.05; an increase of 18,706,705.75 in the number of miles 
traveled per annum, an increase of 0.07 cent in the rate of cost per 
mile for transportation, and an increase of 0.64 in the average number 
of trips per week. 

For the railway post-office car service, an increase of 24 routes, an 
increase of 2,866.76 miles in length of routes, and an increase of 
$202,158.20 in the annnal rate of expenditure. 

For the railroad service (including the railway post-office car service) 
the annual rate of expenditure was $21,639,613.33 ; the rate of cost per 
mile traveled was 10.59 cents; an increase of $2,114,654.18 in the annual 
rate of expenditure, and an increase of 0.07 cent in the rate of cost 
per mile. 

For railway post-offies clerks, an increase of 354 in the number of 
clerks and an increase of $184,083 in the annual rate of expenditure. 

For mail equipments, a decrease of $72,899.90,5 in the annual rate 
of expenditure. 

For necessary and special facilities on trunk lines, a decrease of 
$332.15 in the annual rate of expenditure. : 

The sums actually disbursed appear in the Auditor’s report. 

The number of contracts drawn in duplicate during the year was 
6,693, an increase of 2,239 over the number for the preceding year. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Summary of all classes of mail service in operation June 30, 1889: 
Number of routes, 25,661; length of routes, 416,159.14 miles; annual 
rate of expenditure, $34,024,107.94;; number of miles traveled per an- 
num, 310,901,884.31 ; rate of cost per mile traveled, 10.94 cents; rate of 
cost per mile of length, $81.75; average number of trips per week, 7.18; 
an increase of 792, or 3.18 per cent., in the number of routes; an increase | 
of 12,152.19 miles, or 3.01 per cent., in the length of routes; an increase 
of $2,567,260.58;4, or 8.16 per cent., in the annual rate of expenditure ; 
an increase cf 23,650,828.55 miles, or 8.23 per cent., in the number of 
miles traveled per annum; a decrease of 0.01 cent or 0.09 per cent., in 
the rate of cost per mile traveled; an increase of 3.89, or 4.99 per cent., 
in the rate of cost per mile of length, and an increase of 0.35, or 5.12 per 
cent., in the average number of trips per week. 

% % % % # ® # 
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E.—Increase and decrease in the star, steam-boat, and railroad service during the year 
ending June 30, 1889, 


SUMMARY BY TOTALS. 


States and Territories. 


New Hampshire ...........- ‘ 


MMETINOM TUS =n = ta aceee deel cs 
Massachusetts. -. 
Rhode Island .... 
Connecticut 
RING OIUS OF cictcwbieet vias a/sine 
WNG@WwViOrSOy..- +--+. .- se. - 
IPORUGY Wan Aisia ssacmase.5 an 
Welawaressaals ooeecoe oleate 
RUAN esse see oShibwe cesses 
Yoo ee eee ee 
West Virginia .....-. 
North Carolina 
South Carolina .. 
Georcia ce: sss. 
BRORMG aicadaa se qvce an sise-c-,=\-)- 


SMESSISSID Dice secmertancccccs 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Ohio~s-< 


Tilinois 
IMG CHICA <i. cascewnacesnccae 
Wisconsin . 
Minnesota . 


Indian Territory .-.--...-...- 
Kansas 
INODYASKA as dad neon beeen see 
Dakota .... 
Montana. 
Wyoming. 


bets 3 
Nevada 
CantOTnia rennsacicew 
Alaska 


Total length of 


Total aunual rate of ex- 


Total miles traveled per 


routes. penditure. annum, 
Increase. De- Increase. | Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 
crease, 
Dollars. Dollars. Miles. 
3, 009. & 49, 780. 
2, 202. 20, 539. 
258, 19, 600. 
68, 824 718, 287. 6: 
20 9) 356 
7, 967 23, 889 
83, 376 158, 693 
13 15, 279 
8, 685. 182, 709. 
21 1, 868. 
18, 195, 163, 161 
20, 377 882, 527 
4, 770 98, 037 
38, 442, 842, 189 
33, 828, 719, 419 
184, 789 1, 866, 929, 
43, 513 928, 467 
64, 976 1, 346, 750 
50, 358 1, 435, 135, 
19, 768 590, 894 
69, 221 1, 253, 508 
446, 378 4, 502, 181. 
150, 738 1, 832, 424. 
136, 105 1, 189, 221. 
TOSEO85 Nd Ee aes eee all ens ek eee 
72, 329 843, 045. 
GL, 84] 544, 672. 
42, 839 799, 142. 
48, 039 399, 631. 
13, 683, 231, 528. 
28, 533 186447001. | oe ssewen was 
57, 174 446, 193. 
11, 639, 94, 538. 
111, 139 220,580. 
107, 228. 848, 101. 
49, 474 107, 698. 
23, 508, 221, 595. 
380, 051 209, 588. 
42, 656 219 181. 
13, 367 110, 508. 
9, 333 72, 640 
2) 378 67, 701 
12, 671 56, 439 
26, 378 177, 258 
50, 946 489, 381. 
21, 769. 85 199, 341, 
80, 028. 87 608, 198 
9)°390).039. 46. [ole ca | 24, 890, 584 
25390; 989046) Yee enec- es == | 24, 754, 545. 74 |... Be wee 


Ab 89—54 
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REPORT OF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF RAIL- 
WAY MAIL SERVICE. 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1889. 


Sir: I have the honor to hand you herewith the annual report of this 
Service for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889, consisting of tabular 
statement showing the amount of work done during the year and the 
standing of the Service atits close. These statements may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

EXTENT OF SERVICE. 


Up to the close of the year under review service had been authorized 
by the Department upon 150,381.50 miles of railroad. .Postal clerks » 
were employed in the distribution of the mails on 133,110.43 miles. Serv- 
ice on the remainder, namely, 17,271.10 miles having been performed 
by means of closed pouches, which were, while in transit, in the cus- 
tody of the railway employés. 


EQUIPMENT OF RAILWAY POST-OFFICH AND STEAM-BOAT LINES. — 


The rolling stock of railway post-office lines on June 30, 1889, con- 
sisted of 396 whole cars in use and 94 in reserve, 1,680 apartment cars 
in use and 485 in reserve, making the total 2,655 cars; the increase 
over the number reported for the previous fiscal year being 30 whole 
cars in use and 3 in reserve, 64 apartment cars in use and 69 in re- 
serve, making the total increase 166. ; 


EXTENT OF RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE AND FORCE EMPLOYED. ~ 


On the 30th of June, 1889, there were 45 inland steam-boat lines, ag: 
gregating 5,543.78 miles, on which postal clerks were employed. There 
were employed in handling and separating the mails while in transit on 
railroad routes 4,947 and on steam-boat routes 51 railway postal clerks, 
making a total of 4,998 men at work on lines. While in the perform- 
ance of duty these postal clerks traveled (in crews) 124,021,032 miles 
and those employed on steam-boats 1,849,703 miles, and while en route 
they distributed 7,026,337,130 pieces of ordinary mail, and receipted for, 
recorded, protected and distributed 15,566,550 registered packages and 
wee and 1,134,918 through registered pouches and inner registered 
sacks. 

During the year 6,668.21 miles of new railroad service have been 
added, being an increase of 4.64 per cent. The lines on which service 
was performed by clerks show an increase of 6,799 miles, or 5.30 per 
cent. The mileage of the closed pouch lines decreased from 17,402.59 
at the close of the fiscal year 1888, to 17,271.10 miles on June 30, 1889, 
being a decrease of 151.49 miles, or 0.76 per cent. The annual mileage 
of this class of service for the fiscal year 1888 was 17,436,819 miles, 
and for 1889, 18,168,321 miles, an increase of 732,002 miles, or 4.19 
per cent., and the number of pouches exchanged daily increased from 
13,059 for the year 1888 to 14,340 for 1889, being a daily increase of 
1,281, or 9.81 per cent. 


= 
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Compared with the report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1888, the 
number of clerks employed on railroad lines increased from 4, 641 to 
4,947, and the distances from register to register from 141,369 to 147,- 
971 miles, being an increase of 306 in the number of clerks and 6, 602 
miles in distance. The number of clerks employed on steam-boat lines 
eeneased from 54 to 51, and the leugth of routes from 5,972.80 to 

5,443.78, being a decrease of 3 in the number of clerks, and 529.02 


wae in ’ distance, while the annual miles of service performed increased 


from 1,767,649 to 1,849,703, being an increase of 82,054, or 4.64 per cent. 

On the 30th of J une, 1888, there were 5,094 clerks in the service, in- 
clusive of 8 vacancies existing on that date ; and on June 30, 1889, 
there were 5,448 on the roster, being an increase of 354, or 6.95 per 
cent. 

The subjoined exhibit shows the number of clerks engaged on lines, 
detailed to transfer duty and to office duty, together with the increase 
over the corresponding date of last year: 


, sraohyes ae uy ie INET oT 
: employe employed etailed ‘ : 
1 RES re onrailread | on steam- | to transfer seeaues Toval. 
lines. boat lines. duty, ve 
ee — merMyeer Sy 
TUNG OOw SSO eh aenvicgsanrnascinencaeeeen 4,947 51 234 216 5, 448 
MUNG wUOSO. nate semnus <\cinvicsnmes resaes 4, 641 54 219 180 5, 094 
A EXOREDR Sp oSciqcoeioae Seer De Seesocs 306 *3 15 36 354 
* Decrease, 


QUANTITY OF MAIL HANDLED AND ERRORS IN DISTRIBUTION. 


During the year ended June 30, 1888, 6,545,876,202 pieces of all classes 
of mail matter were handled, and 1,765,821 errors of all kinds checked 
against postal clerks, showi ing g that 99, 973 per cent. of all mail handled 
was correctly distributed, the number of pieces correctly distributed to 
each error being 3,643. During 1889 the number of pieces handled was 

7,043,838,598 and the number of errors checked was 1,808,825, being a 
na ee distribution of 99.974 per cent. of all mail handled, or one error 
to every 3,895 pieces. The increase in the number of pieces of ordinary 
mail handled was 7.63 per cent., while the increase in the number of 
errors checked was but 0.67 per cent. 

* * % % * ¥ % 
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Tani A%.—Statement of railway post-offices in oneralion 


RECAPITULATION, 
% 
BA ee Whole a * 
umber | number - 5 Miles o 
Number of | number of ofrailway Dee ee railroad reute 
Division railway of ~" | railway postal aleris Gar om pore for by 
ay ie post-office ornera clerks at |clerks ap-| J ooister t epartment 
lines. CWS: | work on [pointed to agree % | over which 
lines. railway = ‘ clerks run. 
lines. 
75 188 378 421 7, 345, 49 5, 173. 58 
163 836 571 647 14, 130. 62 12, 158. 48 
59 174 263 306 7, 907. 92 6, 456. 73 
$0 271 351 883 18, 246. 75 12, 546. 80 
141 44) 808 868 21, 438. 55 17, 432. 12 
161 438 724 783 23, 577. 71 22, 141. 34 
108 333 523 568 17, 519. 09 16, 993. 538 
37 126 156 165 8, 019. 15 7, 720. 62 
51 173 503 549 7, 426. 91 6, 535. 88 
3 285 404 425 16, 037. 32 14, 917. 98 
61 200 266 277 11, 821, 43 11, 033. 36 
Totalasantses Socce sa eae 1, 039 2, 965 4,947 5, 397 147, 970. 94 133, 110. 43 
Total as per report for fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1888. ..- 992 2, 781 4, 641 *5, 048 141, 368. 64 126, 310. 73 
in Grease wecene nec cenice = 47 184 306 349 6, 602. 30 6, 799. 70 
, eset 
*Including eight vacancies existing on June 30, 1888, 
Total miles of railroad routes (including distances from depots to post-offices)..-....-.... 147, 970. 91 
Total miles of railroad routes over which railway postal clerks run.....--.......2.--.--<- 1838, 110.43 
otal miles of railroad routes upon which there is no railroad service by clerks.----...... 17, 271.10 


Total annual miles of service by railway postal clerks (by crews) 


124, 021, 032 


Total annual miles of railway service of trains carrying express mail and closed pouches. 18, 168, 821 
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- 


in the United States June 30, 1889. 


RECAPITULA TION. 
Number of cars and apartments. Total number Total num- 
of letters and Total ber on 
pieces of or- : throug 
ee epee dinary mail ae registerod 
ice performed} Whole | Whole | Anart- | Apart- ae FT uotier Dane ig packages Pela dine 
by crews. | cars in | cars in| ments in | mentsin pare, mail separated oud Ae inner regis- 
use. |reserve.| use. reserve. | ents. for city do- andled. ltored sacks 
livery. handled. 

, 478, 890 27 6 ©4115 52 200 481, 100,060 | 1,173, 090 85, 708 

12, 505, 398 37 22 237 116 412 781, 756, 350 | 2, 621, 478 150, 097 

6, 864, 270 37 11 &3 15 146 339, 414,160 | 1, 014, 542 96, 134 

11, 737, 089 27 9 146 | 29 211 517, 689, 860 | 1, 632, 794 94, 763 

18, 814, 019 41 8 246 79 374 | 1, 259, 480, 060 | 2, 029, 737 186, 768 

17, 988, 545 10) 16 211 41 347 956, 318, 170 ay 923, 830 108, 131 

15, 327, 072 42 | 18 183 66 309 gai 157, 120 ee 23, 093 134, 738 

6, 351, 903 OM caeteeos. 77 7 103 252, 208) 750 T14: 158 40, 89S 

7, 145, 629 CS) Ieee cn 74 15 13. 688, 640, 320 901, 707 138, 837 

11, 956, 887 3 4 163 38 38 552, 599, 150 | 1,368, 728 51, 163 

9, 151, 330 Ol aevertiars 145 27 161 376, 473,130 | 1, 108, 393 52, 681 

124, 021, 032 396 94 1, 680. 485 2,655 | 7, 026, 837,130 | 15, 866, 550 1, 134, 918 

122, 031, 104 366 OL 1, 616 416 2,489 | 6, 528, 772, 060 | 16, 001, 059 1, 103, 083 

1, 989, 928 30 3 64 69 166 498, 065, 070 +B, 509 31, 835 

+ Decrease. 

Average annual distance run by postal clerks (by CroWS)-.....+--sseeesenweecareens Boga 41, 828 
Total number of letters, pieces or ordinary mail, registered Danae through registered / 

pouches and inner registered Backs pamdlodes-seemecsear-cmease- saat amcemies eee satires 7, 043, 838, 598 

Total number of errors in distribution (of all kinds)......-. 1, 808, 825 

ee ennual number of errors made by each postal clerk.. 366 
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TABLE B?,-—Statement of steam-boat mail service, with postal clerks, in operation in the 
United States at any time during the year ended on June 30, 1839. 


RECAPITULATION. 
. 4 : Number 
Total Total Miles of Annual 
Division. aires number | number | route run | miles run pits 
a ’ | of crews. | of clerks.| by clerks. | by crews. | jvonts 
inshore eke ce ecieraaeniowetaia \clensaie BEER Rae EE SanoGSas henecrpeor [saoses wae hl bras Seer eet eae teat 
SOCOUG oo -aeecsesaccuamN wen acs! 4 3 3 142. 50 69, 068 7 
hire auctousiececukteceuct 14 14 ™% 1, 687 645, 840 12 
PORTE. -cLeueiencr er ceacics te cuskounn, 15 17 a 2,171. 75 510, 589 18 
be Ca es PAdeucstut sccdeurcoust 5 7 Hf 668, 03 333, 833 9 
WIXGHEES CAL Kens totuds 2c mawsheeoane cc ecpmiocs soate's Sail ee ae kbc leases ae natok Seen eee eee eee 
MWOVONEM. oboe desasue.ss de any 1 2 2 173 53, 976 5 
Wighth co vetvereiwusc-seowcesGecuuste 4 6 6 440 181, 284 6 
ORM ONES GSR nS (ote S RISO esol on Reon em ers seen bere selsoac 4 Goatind faagsocnonan dessa. 
Meneh. oo .s athe Sekine esac eae arcion Owed = cceleein |e care Reece he tee eco ate te as ee te A eee eee et ae eS 
PMGVOU thi 26 insu ties sec eau awewer st 2 2 2 211. 50 55, 068 2 
otal weake~ piece eecwccss Gudea 45 51 51 5,443.78 | 1, 849, 703 59 
Total as per report for the fiscal 
year ended June 20, 1888......-.. 41 54 . 54 5, 972.80 | 1, 767, 649 65 
DECTOABE. wo ce venus Vaboawwsuas] *4 3 3 529, 02 *82, 054 6 
* Increase. 
Total miles of route..--....-. FOSSA HECORCOB ACH SOC OSU I ATIGES AGE amo dacnD Hao saceora acca 5. 443. 78 
Wotalann ual milesiof is Ol ViCe -5-an eos nee sone eink soce cas saeco pte cmsiceae eta cem eam 1, 849, 703 
Average annual distance rum by CreWS. 20.00 tes 20s .seetasann connce besteneesbacvese éceent 36, 268 
% * * * % x * 


TABLE C°.—Statement of mail service performed in closed pouches upon railroads and parts 
of railroads over which no railway post-offices run, in operation during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1889. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Sot n 
i=) 

$ 23 

=} 2 BS 

2 £ as ae 

dies - B a2 as 

Division. 3 S iS rie 

HH oH 3 HA 

a S qe Sa 

. g 2 q ag 

B — =| Po 

A a q a 
MURS Panter tew ss qank ance soeeayee ee Hepa a Bocuse 112 | 1,193.11 | 1,932,558 | 2, 707 
Second 220] 2,665.49] 4,076,618] 4,424 
54 721.10 654, 221 552 
71 | 1,279.30] 1,187, 624 515 
69 836. OL 882, 888 850 
79 1, 466, 2 1, 287, 876 950 
69] 1,355.69 | 1,371,736 847 
74 2,169.90 1, 805, 004 970 
30 600. 71 607, 845 475 
98 3, 414.33 | 2, 788, 333 1, 531 
48 | 1,569.20 | 1, 674, 618 519 
1a} a ORAL Omer BOM rc JN a ge nee LIS eS 924 | 17,271.10 | 18,168,821 | 14,340 
Total as per report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1888 ..... 860 | 17,402.59 | 17,486,819 | 13, 059 
HR CNOASO 7s Oateratan sae nee tater emote Reena chee: cee ee 64 *131, 49 732, 002 1, 281 
* Decrease. ; 
a % a ie % i 


, 
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TABLE G8,—Statement of errors in the distribution and forwarding of mails by post-offices 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889. 


: RECAPITULATION. 
fe) a ‘ coe Errors 
a 8 Missent, Misdirected. chienkedes 
a Ag i 
Ree se 2} aha leeks & 
Division. S& So |kal 2 H&S we aa | 2 H Sle g ag Se Ag 
eo 2S |RO} gS |PSiSolk 2] . | po g esleg|e2 . | QA jn, 
me ARS © of Dd | tH m ® ON dd | OO =| oH n A.4 1aeh 2 
3 5 aes So eeolea Sloss) 4 £8 Sens) ‘= BOS] el by Qe 
ge - [eH |e | 5 lea rgies) so | B° |S |Feeee8) so | Ses | eas 
4 BS 1H | Me Asian la ja mete WSin lq’? i 
21, 855} 39, 563} 640 : 25| 26; 26) 2 3) 292) 86)....|....|----] 54) 16, 893] 18, 609 
-|108, 869/223, 316/1, 103) 333] 144) 3] 5) 35) 859) 131) 2] 1/....| 159] 57, 557] 48, 249 
-| 17,112} 30,237) 316 26) Mae en a 1; 10 20022 seems ciate 1) 32] 21,588) 8,015 
28, 516} 57,198} 268) 35) 6 8} 4) 12 13 24) 2) J) 2 41) 15,574) 1,348 
.-| 31, 532] 64,232} 485) 60) 16)... 4 25) 6539) 64/....]....|----| 98] 39,510} 17, 204 
-| 32, 651] 68,110) 653) 43) 35)....)..-./ 18] 348! 108} 3]....].--.| 47] 14,286] 6, 264 
48, 394)102, 406] 827) 259) 259) 18} 27} 385) 285] 95; 1} 1) 6) 61! 65,516] 25,143 
14, 420} 24,635} 203) 17) 47) 3).... Bl BAB Vo cc lnneclaeee|s LT Lo, 762) 80st 
6, 104] 12, 897) 136) 33) 32]....).... 5 GE ON ie olecaalecza|h LON oi O)096l—=t109G, 
12, 935} 29,316} 250; 98] 25) 2)--..| 19) 189) 51)....).... 2} 41) 3,463 857 
16, 345) 34,506} 238) 99) 122) 2) 9] 35 TOV Galea Z 2/ 20) 9,819) 3,194 
Total . . ./838, 733/686, 411)5, 114]1, 028] 734; 62] 52} 202) 3,106) 689} 8] 3) 12) 583) 270, 566/138, 513 
Total as per 
report for 
fiscal year 
ended June 
30, 1888...... 363, 356/706, 898/5, 849] 777) 740; 17) 53) 247] 3,147) 646) 1) 2) 7 665) 274, 057/156, 818 
Decrease.| 24, 623| 20,487| 735| *251| 6] *45| 1/45] 41/7] *7| “| *5| 82) 3, 491) 18, 305 
/ 


* Increase. 


. 


Statement of miles traveled by railway postal clerks in the performance of duty during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1889. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Average 
Dist Annual | distance 
stance | Number | Annual dis- | average |run dail 
from register! o¢ cierks| tance trav- | distance | (genera 
Division. to register | ‘a4 work |eled by postal| traveled | average 
on R. P.O. | on lines Glerka by postal] being 324 
dings: ; Std es trips per 
annum). 
Miles. Mites, Miles. Miles. 
10, 396. 86 378 18, 454, 117 35, 593 109. 85 
14, 443. 10 574 23, 328, 333 40, 641 125. 43 
9, 458. 38 281 11, 776, 800 41,910 129. 35 
17, 043. 20 368 16, 732, 338 45, 468 140. 33 
22, 106. 58 815 38, 047, 420 46, 684 144. 09 
27, 726. 78 724| 31,701,816 | 43,787| 135.15 
20, 843. 53 525 26, 081, 174 49, 583 153. 08 
7, 747. 00 162 7, 362, 492 45, 447 143. 35 
10, 267. 95 503 25, 843, 763 51, 379 158. 57 
18, 295. 12 407 18, 515, 642 45, 493 140. 41 
18, 024, 01 268 12, 018, 937 44, 847 138. 41 
172, 352, 51 *5, 005 225, 812, 832 45, 117 139. 25 


* Including 7 additional acting clerks, 


q 
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RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE CASUALTIES. 


4 % * * Fi * * 


Recapitulation of casualties in the Railway Mail Service from 1875 to 1889. 


Total . Clerks Clerks 
Number of | Clerks Bo ree 
8 |— mber of - “7 seriously | slightly 
Se he eee e pera, casualties. | killed. inj eet injured. 
2, 238 (*) uN) 13) (*) 
2,415 (*) i @) (*) 
2, 500 27 2 10 4 
2} 608 36 1} 1 3 
2, 609 35 3 14 1183 
2) 946 26iluceee es 14 15 
3,177 62 7 15 22 
BOLO 83 3 16 20 
8, 855 114 J 35 42 
3, 963 154 7 23 60 
4, 387 102 "4 Bo 5 
4, 573 2104s. ee 56 60 
4, 851 244 5 45 42 
5, 094 248 4 63 45 
5, 448 193 10 85 40 


* Not reported. 


REPORT OF THE THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GEN- 
* ERAL, 


Post-OFficE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., November 23, 1889. 


Sir: My first incumbency of this office began on the Ist July, 1877, 
under appointment by the President bearing date of June 8 of that 
year; and it continued to the 3lst March, 1887, my resignation, offered 
more than two years previously, having been accepted to take effect on 
that date. I resumed the duties of the position on the 1st April, 1889, 
upon nomination by the President on the 18th, and confirmation by the 
Senate on the 19th of March. My supervision of the business was, there- 
fore, confined to the last quarter of the fiscal year for which this report 
is made; but from the high personal character of my predecessor, and 
from the fact that the methods had been commended and left unchanged 
by him, I submit the results of the year without hesitation. 


FINANCIAL OPERATIONS OF THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


It has been usual, before presenting the financial statement for the 
fiscal year on account of which the report is made, to restate the ac- 
count of the two preceding fiscal years. The reason for this is that a 
considerable indebtedness remains at the close of the year, the amount 
of which can only be approximated upon the best available data. This 
indebtedness is satisfied in by far the greatest part, if not in whole, 
within the ensuing two years, during which time the appropriations 
remain available for the purpose before being finally covered into the 
Treasury. Inthe new statement, therefore, actual payments take the 


, 
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pi ace of estimated liabilities shown in previous statements. Follow- 
ing the custom, the accounts for the years 1887 and 1888 are restated 
as “follows : : 


FiscAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1887. 


REVENUE. 
1. Ordinary postal revenue: 
(a) Letter postage paid in money...........-2. $93, 777. 87 
(COMBOS COMERS S a eet ee hep anata Sa al 2, 158, 499. 98 
(On Kimesramd: penalties s. aqesaccascceesbocccs 19, 483, 56 
(ad) Postage-stamps, stamned envelopes, nevws- 
paper wrappers, and postal cards....---- 45, 670, 983. 84 
Ke mbeadihis (hers! Ghee wee ee ee aeons ee ees 10, 976. 35 
(f) Miscellaneous.....--.- Fi bien mena Rea aee es 164, 602, 34 
Rovaltondinarys Posual TEVvenWe. cock accces cheecebeeteecees $48, 118, 273. 94 
2. Receipts irom Money-order HDUSINEBS=--. seme enecsecccenseeewcecce 719, 385, 45 
48, oe 609. 39 
Add amount gained by suspense accounts.....--.-.---------- 23, 566. 80 
Mies NOL OSSINe Vou Gsan ta oe = See See Menlo e net alt anseiaa's eae 48, 861, 176. 19 19 
EXPENDITURES AND LIABILITIES. 
Expenditures: 
Ihe peas expended from July 1, 1886, to Sep- 
bomber Oel Sum aoe eee aes se ee on DOCOMO 7. 43 
2, Amount expended from October 42 1887, to 
SW) DUTTON TO 0) ICICI) ae es ea, ees ee oe 368, 160. 40 
3. Amount expended from October 1, 1888, to 
NopiembenmaON WSO enor etee cen cea. cain 5D, 712. 25 
Total amount paid out of appropriations, from 
July 1, 1886, to September 30, 1889, on ac- 
count of the service of the year ending June 
OO MISE deeee mess seisctaiee canst ce tees helcicteneclscunae acaceemigocolo, OOUN0S 
Liabilities: 
1. Estimated amount of unpaid indebtedness re- 
maining on September 30, 1889, on account 
of the service of the year ending June 30, 
WSS Metre cinsnye eer o tose sere hae ese ctelnais 5, 529, 50 
2. Amount chargeable for transportation on the 
non-aided lines of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, not certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury under decision of the Su- 
preme Court,and remaining unpaid for want 
Gla DPLOPLIAUIONYS eee see tes a elses erin .-r= 289, 465.90 
3. Amount chargeable for mail transportation 
on Sioux City and Pacific Railroad, not in- 
eluded in amount certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and payment for which is 
suspended by the Treasury Department... 6, 126. 09 
\ a 301, 123. 59 
ss os 
Total amount of expenditures and lia- J 
bilities for the service of the year .----. -as+.0% Se ee 58, 116, 673. 67 
’ Leaves deficiency in postal revenue.....-....-- neta z- 4, 255, 497. 48 


COST OF POSTAL SERVICE FOR 1887. 


The amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for mail trans- 
portation on the several Pacific railroads, though by Jaw not payable 
out of nor chargeable against the appropriations made by Congress for 
the postal service, s should properly be included in ascertaining the cost 
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of the service. The total cost for the year ending June 30, 1887, will 
therefore appear as follows: 


Amount of expenditures and liabilities shown in the foregoing state- 
TOTS GS hae AREER ROCCE Sr SiC He Moe op boS aes AaNOceaIaA a $53, 116, 673. 67 
Amount certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
credit to, the Pacific Railroad Companies for mail 
transportation : 
From July 1, 1886,to September 30, 1887.......-.. $1, 187, 027. 33 
From October 1, 1887, to September 30, 1888 ...... 11, 241.72 
From October 1, 1888, to September 30, 1589 ...... _ 250.78 - 


Totalamountcertitied Nae ooeciecs ake cesta cae mens cece sega eset 1,198, 519. 83 


Givesitotalicost Of servicels.-cccecace ote seats nce siesw ae ease wae eae 54, 315, 193. 50 

Deduct amount of gross revenue as above.....--..------------------ 48, 861, 176.19 

Leaves excess of cost of the postal service over amount of postal rev- 
enue for year, ending Jimme SU) ISS te. cre a ane eel lenmte nla mine alate 5, 454, 017. 31 


As compared to the previous year, there was an increase of $33,- 
773.07, or 56.3 per cent., in letter postage paid in money ; of $140,451.94, 
or 6.9 per cent., in revenue from box-rents; of $5,961.21, or 44.2 per 
cent., from fines and penalties; of $4,223,887.96, or 10.1 per cent., from 
the sale of postage-stamps, stamped envelopes, newspaper wrappers, 
and postal cards; of $2,118.02, or 23.9 per cent., received from Dead- 
Letter Office; and of $114,210.66, or 226.6 per cent., in revenue from 
miscellaneous sources—-making a total increase of $4,520,402.86, or 10.4 
per cent., in the amount of ordinary postal revenue collected. There was 
also an increase of $3t\8,783.58, or 105.2 per cent., in the receipts from 
money-order business. The total increase by items was $4,889,186.44. 
The gross revenue for 1886 was, however, redueed in the sum of 
$12,174.25, and there was a gain of $23,566.80 by the closing of sus- 
pense accounts in 1887. Accordingly, the ingrease in net revenue for 
1887 over that for 1886 was $4,924,927.49, or 11.2 per cent. 

The increase of expenditures and liabilities was $2,015,830.45, or 3.9 
per cent., over those of the previous year. The increase in the total 
cost of the service (including amount certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury) was $2,099,678.28, or 4 per cent. 

The deficiency of revenue required from the Treasury to meet the ex- 
penditures was $4,255,497.48, being equal to 8 per cent. of the total ex- 
penditures and liabilities. The total cost of the service (including 
amounts certified for Pacific railroads) was $5,454,017.31, or 11.2 per 
cent., in excess of the gross revenue. 


FIscaL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1888. 


REVENUE. 
1. Ordinary postal revenue: 

(a) Letter postage paid in money............seee $61, 903. 40 
(COD PRG Re TON US ee bles nary tee eae aie re Boece 2, 173, 284, 05 
(@)cBineband Penal tics.2 2.20 ose cease eee 19, 583. 76 
(d) Postage-stamps, stamped envelopes, newspa- 

per-wrappers, and postal-cards......-..---. 49, 544, 272. 72 
(CAV SEXSP OVD HEISE eel es = ese eh AE 1 6! 9,117.72 
CA MisceWameousrs soca se ace eee. on eee eee 88, 697. 31 

Total ordinary postal revenue) <- 4225-25 -voeees ee cece sees 51, 896, 858. 96 


2. Receipts from money-order business .......---+. -----eeeen wenn ones 798, 317. 83 


Gross revenue........0. Sao causes che Meawinsec does eee Cine 52, 695, 176. 79 


, . 
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EXPENDITURES AND LIABILITIES. 

Expenditures: 

1. Amount expended from July 1, 1887, to Sep- 

GEM Den Up neOe mma cea te oe Ser a aye aS Me $55, 795, 357. 84 
2. Amount expended from October 1, 1888, to Sep- 
LOUUDOLELOU, Ace Orouke cakes echleaees sees coats 490, 073. 70 

Liabilities: / 
1. Estimated amount to unpaid indebtedness for 

various objects remaining on September 30, 

1889, on account of the service of the year 

CPOCALR VES AT Ke) S008 Roleie) 5 ae age Sere OL 1, 146. 82 
2. Amount chargeable for transportation on the 

non-aided lines of the Central Pacifie Rail- - 

road Company, not certified to the Secretary 

of the Treasury, under decision of the Supreme 

Court, and remaining unpaid for want of ap- 

propr TER ah ee a en 308, 450. 55 
3. Amount chargeable for mail transportation on 

Sioux City and Pacific Railroad, not included 

in amount certified to the Secretary of the 

Treasury, and payment for which is sus- 


pended by the Treasury Department, ........ . 10, 703. 64 
Total amount of expenditures and liabili- : 
ties for the service of the year ....-........ wipnie base! salen . $56, 605, 732. 55 
Leaves deficiency in postal revenue..........-------06---- 3,910,555. 76 


COST OF POSTAL SERVICE FOR 1888. 


The estimated total cost of the postal service for the year ending June 
30, 1888, including amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
mail transportation on the Pacific railroads, and not chargeable to the 
appropriations, will appear from the following: 

Amount of expenditures and estimated liabilities, as shown in the 
fone Colmonshyhoment <6 Scere ee Meee cece oo acme wes coes $56, 605, 732. 55 


Amount certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
credit to the Pacific Railroad Companies for mail 


transportation: 
From July 1, 1887, to September 30, 1888.......-.. $1, 240, 600. 83 
From October 1, 1888, to September 30, 1889...... 1, 507. 20 
Mobaltamounh certilied's.ncs- sa. - hice eeressraecinesp bebe Sensis 1, 242, 108. 03 
Gives total] estimated cost of service...--...---- ----nees econ. 57, 847, 840. 58 
Deduct amount of gross revenue as above...--..----.-.------ hace os 52, 695, 176. 79 


Leaves excess of estimated cost of the postal service over amount of 

postal revenue for year ending June 30, 1888.......-----.---..-... 5, 152, 663. 79 

The items of postal revenue showing an increase, with the amounts 
thereof, as compared to the receipts from the corresponding sources 
for the previous year, are as follows: Box-rents, $14,784.07, or 0.6 
per cent.; fines and penalties, $150.20, or 0.7 per cent.; sales of 
postage- stamps stamped envelopes, newspaper wrappers, and postal- 
cards, $3,873,288.88, or 8.4 per cent. The items showing a decrease are 
as follows: Letter pos stage paid in money, $31,874.47, or 33.9 per cent.; 
received from Dead- Letter Office, $1,858.63, or 16.9 per cent. ; miscellane- 
ous, $75,905.03, or 46.1 per cent. The three items of increase amounted 
to $3,888,223.15, and the three items of decrease to $109,638.13, leav- 
ing the net amount of increase by items, $3,778,585.02. In addition to 
the foregoing, there was an increase of $78, 982. 38, or 10.9 per cent., in 
the receipts from money-order business. The gross revenue for 1887 
included $23,566.80 gained on suspense account, “and the increase in the 
gross amount for 1888 over that for 1887 was, therefore, $3,834,000.60, 
or 7.8 per cent. 
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Theincrease of expenditures andestimated liabilities was $3,459,058.88, 
or 6.5 per-cent., over those of the preceding year. The increase in the 
estimated total cost of the service (including certifications to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for transportation on the Pacific railroads) was 
$3,532,647.08, or 6.5 per cent., over that of the previous year. 

The estimated deficiency of revenue needed from the Treasury to 
mect the expenditures and liabilities was $3,910,555.76, being equiv- 
alent to 6.9 per cent. of the total expenditures and estimated liabilities. 
The total estimated cost of the service (including amount certified on 
account of Pacific railroads) was $5,152,663.79, or 9.8 per cent., in ex- 
cess of the gross revenue. 


FiscAL YEAR ENDING JuNE 30, 1889. 


REVENUE. 
1. Ordinary postal revenue: 
(a) Letter postage paid in money.........--.---- $176, 612. 28 
(@O) BBOX=LOMUSi se neciss seater < (BE ER AP erate 2, 188, 578. 98 
()) Hines; and penal tiese oe... oem ecer es tae ae 19, 900. 20 
(d) Postage-stamps, stamped envelopes, newspa- 
per-wrappers, and postal-cards....-..----.- 52, 953, 101. 83 
en Deddslettersiscntrecciscet eine wen nore aoe 12, 722. 38 
@peMiscellame ous ccsjocts sotas oes mene caine sie 36, 890. 70 
Total ordinary postal revenue’ /.......-.---s----- 52 Sees $55, 387, 806. 37 
2. Receipts from money-order business..-...---.---..---- LEP oer 787, 804. 81 
Gross revenue Meet eso.: came eae teas at ct weyo= see annie Miia ete oe oes 56, 175, 611. 18 
Less amount charged to bad debts, compromise and 
SUSDONGOCASCS) a. citar ee = cas os eruemneinam cine see ere atawere Saleeerts 27, 596, 26 
Leaves as tota] revenue ..... Saco one tiene mae sti aseceee 56, 148,.014, 92 
EXPENDITURES AND LIABILITIES. 
Expenditures: 
Amount expended from July 1, 1888, to September 
BO; USE) Socasase Salcmclieer came nets eeseene-- $61, 376, 847, 24 


Liabilities: 

1. Estimated amount of unpaid in- 

debtedness for various objects re- 

maining on September 30, 1889, 

on account of the service of the 

VAL a aseeamaclee ect e meee: $587, 968. 62 
2. Estimated amount of indebtedness 

not yet reported to Auditor by 

the Department on account of 

the transportation of the mails 

Dy Lailroadwsesee tee eee ne 200, 000, 00 
3. Amount chargeable for transporta- 

tion on the non-aided lines of the 

Central Pacific Railroad Com- 

pany, not certified to the Secre- 

tary of the Treasury under de- 

cision of the Supreme Court, and 

remaining unpaid for want of ap- 

PLOPUIAUIOUR Ms omer se tea se 321, 077. 25 
4, Amount chargeable for mail trans- 

portation on Sioux City and Pa- ! 

cific Railroad, not included in 

amount certified to the Secretary 

of the Treasury, and payment for 

which is suspended by the Treas- 

ury Department........-. senee- 12,305, 24 


Total amount of expenditures and liabilities for ye 
the ServirecOhwhe: yea cna an eeicthee cottmcanim ele ere nee 62, 498, 198, 35 


Leaves deficiency in postal revenue ..........-- an paskeeny MO;OOUS ROOM 
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COST OF POSTAL SERVICE For 1889, 


The estimated total cost of the service for the year ending June 30, 
1889, including amount certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
transportation of the mails on the Pacific railroads and not chargeable 
to the appropriations, will appear as follows: 


Amount of expenditures and estimated liabilities, as shown in the fore- 


SEN PAB LALOMEND ba aa acl ts om paces hanes ieee see ace Sa ee asec $62, 498, 198. 35 
Amount certified to the Secretary of tho Treasury for credit to the 

Pacific Railroad Companies for mail trausportation..........-%-..- 1, 253,673.33 
Gives total estimated cost of service .........-... mle cin Novae te pae es acre te 63, 751, 871. 68 


Deduct amount of net revenue, a8 Above ...cc0.scces cece vec ede cocces 56, 148, 014, 92 


Leaves excess of cost of the postal service over amount of postal rev- , 
eEMe tOLr VeAriendinedUNeIS0,| LCI. sia. acc oecce cso sce eek Seek cee 7, 603, 856. 76 
As compared to the year ending June 30, 1888, there was an inerease 

of $114,708.88, or 185.3 per cent., in letter postage paid in money; of 

$15,294.93, or 0.7 per cent., in box-rents; of $316.44, or 1.6 per cent., in 

the amount received from fines and penalties; of $3,408,829.11, or 6.8 

per cent., in the amount received from the sale of postage-stamps, 

stamped envelopes, newspaper wrappers, and postal-cards; and of 
$3,604.66, or 39.5 per cent., from dead letters—making a total of 
$3,542,754.02. There was a decrease of $51,806.61, or 58.4 per cent., in 
miscellaneous receipts, leaving the net increase of postal revenue by 

items at $3,490,947.41, or 6.7 per cent., over the postal revenue for 1888. 

The receipts for money-order business showed a decrease of $10,513.02, 

or 1.3 per cent., as compared to the previous year. 

The gross revenue of the year ($56,175,611.18) was reduced in the sum 
of $27,596.26 through the adjustment of bad debts, compromise and sus- 
pense accourts, leaving a balance of net revenue of $46,148,014.92. 
This was an increase of $3,452,838.13, or 6.6 per cent., over the revenue 
for the year ending June 30,1883. The increase of expenditures and 
estimated liabilities was $5,892,465.80, or 10.4 per cent., over those of 
the previous year. The increase in the estimated total cost of the serv- 
ice, including amount certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
transportation of the mails on the Pacific railroads, was $5,904,031.10, 
or 10.2 per cent., over that of the year ending June 30, 1888. The esti- 
mated deficiency of revenue needed from the Treasury to meet the ex- 
penditures and liabilities was $6,550,183.43, being equal to 11.3 per 
cent. of the total expenditures and estimated liabilities for the year. 
The total cost of the service, including amount certified on account of 
the Pacific railroads, was $7,603,356.76, or 13.5 per cent., in excess of 
the gross revenue. 

The appropriations for the service of the year amounted to 
$62,093,392.79, including $121,937.05 for the special-delivery system, 
for which no specific amount is appropriated, the expenses of the sys- 
tem being payable out of its receipts. The apprepriations covered 
thirty-nine items, including that for special-delivery service. The total 
amount expended up to the 30th September on account of the year 
ending June 30, 1889, was $61,376,847.24. In ‘thirty-eight items of 
appropriation there were unexpended balances remaining on the 30th 
September to the amount of $1,035,536.54. In one item, that of com- 
pensation to postmasters, the expenditure exceeded the appropriation 
in the sum of $368,990.99. The net amount of unexpended balances 
was, therefore, $716,545.55, which is left available for the discharge of 
the indebtedness on account of the respective items for which appro- 
priation was made. 
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By quarters the expenditures of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, 
as compared to those for the corresponding periods of the previous fis- 
cal year, were as follows: For the service of the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1888, $14,710,215.83, being an increase of $1,066,377.07, or 7.3 
per cent.; for service of the quarter ending December 31, 1888, 
$15,233,024.10, being an increase of $1,441,243.49, or 10.4 per cent. ; for 
the service of the quarter ending March 31, 1889, $15,719,984.02, being 
an increase of $1,643,358.79, or 11.6 per cent. ; and for the service of the 
quarter ending June 30, 1889, $15,713,623.29, being an increase of 
$1,430,510.05, or 10 per cent. 

Among the principal items of expenditure for the year, there was an 
increase over the expenditure of the year ending June 30, 1888, of 
$579,222.33, or 4.6 per cent., for compensation to postmasters; of 
$413,782.62, or 7.5 per cent., for compensation to clerks in post-offices ; 
of $312,870.25, or 62.1 per cent., for rent, fuel, and light in post-oftices ; 
of $1,535,520.42, or 28.3 per cent., for free-delivery service; of $162,017.21, 
or 3.2 per cent., for transportation on star routes; of $2,052,516.19, or 
12.9 per cent., for inland transportation by railroad; of $18,014.42, or 
4,3 per cent., for steamboat transportation; of $168,102.24, or 9.2 per 
cent., for railway postal-car service; of $75,037.70, or 8.8 per cent., for 
mail-messenger service; and of $266,764.92, or 5.3 per cent., for rail- 
way post-office clerks. 


ESTIMATES FOR THE FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1890 AND 1891. 


From the foregoing exhibits it will appear that the rate of increase 
of ordinary postal revenue collected for the year ending June 30, 1887, 
over that of 1886, was 10.4 per cent.; the increase for the year ending 
June 30, 1883, over the revenue of 1887, was at the rate of 7.8 per cent. ; 
and for the year ending June 30, 1889, there was an increase of 6.7 per 
cent. over the postal revenue of 1858. In the annual report of 1888 
allowance was made for an annual increase of 9 per cent., but the act- 
ual revenue to be realized for the year will fall considerably short of the 
amount at which it was then estimated. In the estimate of revenue 
for the present and ensuing fiscal years an increase of 8 per cent. will 
be assumed, and this estimate is justified by recent returns showing an 
improved condition in the growth of the postal receipts. The estimated 
revenue for the year may therefore be stated as follows: 


FIiscAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 380, 1890. 


Amount of ordinary postal revenue for year ending June 30, 1889.... $55, 387, 806. 37 


IncreaselbynS Pers CONUl ates se wena cers joceee ose cus mee ee eee eee eee 4, 431, 024. 50 
Estimated amount of ordinary postal revenue..........--....-------- 59, 818, 830. 87 
Add revenue from money-order business, as estimated by the Superin- 

tendent of the money-order'system.... .... 22.0 2c bee ce ee cc ne ence 800, 000. 00 
GiVeN CLORS TOVORMG a. 3n5 citc Sas quelwaressyavs suanse matte wemesee 60, 618, 830, 87 


The total amount appropriated for the expenditures of the year is 
$66,605,344,28. The First Assistant Postmaster-General, however, now 
estimates that there will be a deficiency of $179,117 in the appropria- 
tion for pay of postmasters; the Second Assistant Postmaster-General 
estimates that the appropriation for railway mail transportation will be 
insufficient in the sum of $923,430.24; and that the appropriation for 
steamboat service will fall short in the sum of $20,000. The total 
amount of the appropriations already made, and of the additional ap. 
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propriations to be required, is therefore $67,727,891.52. Allowing for 
the expenditure of the entire amount, would make the deficiency to be 
supplied from the General Treasury, $7,109,060.65. 


= FiscaL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1891. 
Estimated amount of ordinary postal revenue for year ending June 30, 
FOUN ASAD OLOLO en neko aae see S es he ones cote e ease ee uated een $59, 818, 830. 87 
AMMINEPEAROLGE SO Per) COUUMEeE ena s > ose csucass sacra eo eee ean e 4, 785. 506. 47 
Gives estimated amount of ordinary postal revenue for the year. 64, 604, 337. 34 
Amount of estimated revenue from money-order business .....ecece-- 810, 000. 00 
Grossirevenuertor one, yea cee wets oc cos weeeiaee oot coe cen ances 65, 414, 337. 34 


Amount of estimated expenditures shown in table of estimates sub- 
“mitted by the Postmaster General through the Secretary of the | 
MME rGoR Miran cine cos ee) oe ca cle ieee mceiscins lass Sues Hite peewee tan capt 72, 434, 698. 99 


Leaves estimated deficiency of revenue to be supplied out of 
POROPA EE LCASU TYP ee manic we Soe eiae oa ssis sel een eae a couse oa sissy 7, 020, 361. 65 


AMOUNTS DRAWN FROM THE TREASURY. 


The following amounts were drawn from the General Treasury, with- 
in the last fiscal year, on account of special and deficiency appropria- 
tions, viz: 

For deficiency in the postal revenue for the years 1885 and 1886 (claims) 


under the act approved October 19, 1888 ...--.-.-...---20 eee eee $81, 666. 98 
For deficiency in the postal revenue for 1886, under act approved 
MIRC COO nen sete tena oe a one atemles ee uivee cote eniiaces sages 225, 621. 23 
For deficiency in the postal revenue for 1886, under act approved 
NU GRR el 2) TIC) 38 coor ee be ato Ones ee ee oe Sen er 28, 063. 51 
For deficiency in the postal revenue for 1888, under act approved 
Wem Glia «tele (his Set ee ae ae aE ee ere Es MEE Bohs eam ES IaR ict tao 535, 287. 40 
For deficiency in the postal revenue for 1889, under act approved 
Siva ed wL Coe ane nate sateen towlcata caste worcaieuia to as anita esi ce em sled ne 3, 000, 000. 00 
Robaldrayn Curin othe yearene. saci os nrsclacscclac. asa scecinmpices 3, 870, 639, 12 


Notre.—The discrepancy in amount reported by the Auditor as drawn from the 
Treasury and the amount reported by this office ($1,873,378.77) is caused by the dif- 
ferent periods in which they were reported drawn, the Auditor reporting amounts 
from October 1, 1888, to September 30, 1889, while the period in which this office re- 
ported amounts drawn was from July 1, 1888, to June 30, 1889. z 

* % % * * x % 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE POSTAL 
MONEY-ORDER SYSTEM. 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF MONEY-ORDER SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., November 16, 1889. 


Srr: Ihave the honor to submit the following report of the opera 
tions of the Postal Money-Order System of the United States for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1889. Bhi then’ 

This system may now be ranked among the permanent institutions 
characteristic of the times, the issue and payment of postal money- 
orders in the United States having been commenced on the 1st of 
November, 1864, a full quarter of a century ago. Table A, in the 
Appendix, exhibits the growth of the domestic money-order business 
during this period, showing the number of post-offices authorized to 
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transact such business, the number and amount of orders issued and 
paid, the amount of fees received, and the expenses year by year. 


J J 
NUMBER OF MONEY-ORDER OFFICES. 


To the 8,241 money-order offices in operation June 30, 1838, there 
were added during the past fiscal year 512, and 26 such offices were 
discontinued. On June 30, 1889, the total number cf money-order 
offices in operation was 8,727. Since the latter date a further increase 
of 306 offices has been made, while 5 have been discontinued, leaving 
at this date 9,028 offices authorized to issue and to pay money-orders. 


NUMBER OF POSTAL-NOTH OFFICHS. 


By the act of Congress approved January 3, 1887, the Postmaster- 
General was empowered to authorize the issue (but not payment) of 
postal notes at post-offices which are not money-order oflices. Sach 
notes, which may be drawn for any sum less than $5, and are issued 
for a fee of 3 cents each, are payable at any money-order office, and 
present a cheap and convenient means of making small remittances 
through the mails from certain designated post-offices which are not of 
sufficient importance to be made money-order oftices. 

In contradistinetion to money-order offices, all of which both issue 
and pay postal notes, the offices authorized, uncer the act mentioned, 
to issue such notes only are styled postal-note offices. At the close of 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1888, there were in operation 311 such 
offices, and during the past year 276 were established, while 30 were 
discontinued as such, making the number in operation on the 30th of 
June last 557. At present there are 642, 106 having been established 
and 21 discontinued since the date last named, Of the whole number 
(51) mentioned as discontinued 34 became money-order offices, thereby 
gaining additional facilities. 


ISSUES AND PAYMENTS OF DOMESTIC MONEY-ORDERS. 


The number of domestic money-orders issued during 
y 3 


the year was 10,130,140, aggregating in amount.. PLL, 081, 845. 79 
The number of sucb orders paid during the same 

period was 10,051,909 of the value of......---..... $114, 447, 868. 90 
And the number repaid 76,634, amounting to....... 834, 038. 04 


Making the total amount of payments and repay- 
NGM Secigoe nabaisude boc HOO BHO so couesebedScGenssd 115, 281, 906. 94 


The excess in amount of payments and repay- x 
ments over issues for the year being...-.... 200, 061. 15 
The gross amount of the fees received by postmasters 
from the public for the issue of domestic money- 
ORG OLSM WAS Rete clanaini vw aee mania take ceiceneeee see ne 933, 607. 50 


A comparison of the above with the statement for the previous year 
shows: } 

(1) An increase of 170,933, or 1.72 per cent., in the number of orders 
issued, and of 183,590, or 1.85 per cent., in the number of orders paid 
and repaid. 

(2) A decrease of $4,567,219.19, or 3.82 per cent., in the amount of 
orders issued, and of $4,461,438.31, or 3.73 per cent., in the amount of 
orders paid and repaid. 

(3) A decrease of $13,353.62, or 1.41 per cent., in the gross amount of 
fees received. 
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The average amount of the orders issued was $11.36, or 65 cents less 
than the average amount of orders issued in the previous year. 

The average fee received was 9.22 cents, being .29 of a cent less than 
the average fee in 1887~88. An explanation is here found of the fact 
that an increase in the number of orders issued was not attended by a 
corresponding increase in the aggregate amount of such orders or in 
the gross amount of fees received, the proportion in number of small 
orders to the whole number of orders issued being greater than during 
the previous year. 

In table marked EH, in the Appendix, will be found an interesting 
exhibit of the number and ratio per thousand of each of twenty different 
grades of domestic money-orders paid during the month of March, 1889, 
at 594 first and second class post-offices and 133 stations or branch 
offices. 

ISSUES AND PAYMENTS OF POSTAL NOTES. 


The number of postal notes issued during the year was 6,802,720, 

DOLE SAM OMIM AMON Me an Soe as elle ace one iac co ecco cistee seinen $12, 082, 190. 73 
And the number of postal notes paid during the same 

time was 6,707,106, of the value of..........-..... $11, 925, 658. 26 
While the notes repaid at the offices of issue numbered 

SU SAS MAMOUMDINS LOss occ cnlcccers calc o= Sones sees 152, 419, 44 


Making the total amount of payments and repayments.-..-.--..... 12, 078, 077.70 


The excess in the amount of issues over payments and repay- 
MAOMUSH DOIN Cites cis een tele c wicininr oo croc wieles sie Cosi aos 4,113.03 
The gross amount of fees received from the public (including fees 
collected for duplicates of invalid postal notes) was.....-.--.---. 204, 377. 82 
# % Ea * * * # 


LOST REMITTANCES. 


Ninety-nine cases of alleged loss, in transit by mail or otherwise, of 
money-order funds were brought to the notice of this office during the 
last fiscal year. Two of these were cases of remittances of surplus 
money-order funds alleged to have been made during the preceding 
year. All of these cases, involving in the aggregate the sum of 
$5,722.88, were referred to the Assistant Attorney-General for this De- 
partment for adjudication under the provisions of the act of March 17, 
1882, by which the Postmaster-General is empowered to allow credit 
for losses of this nature incurred through no fault or negligence on the 
part of the postmaster. An enumeration in detail of these ninety-nine 


cases will be found in Table C, of the Appendix. 
° \ 


ERRONEOUS PAYMENT OF MONEY-ORDERS. 


Fifty-six money-orders issued during the last fiscal year, amounting 
in the aggregate to $1,214.06, were reported to the Department as hav- 
ing been improperly paid, the number being in the ratio of 1 to every 
184,171 orders paid (international orders included). These 56 orders 
are described in Table D, of the Appendix. In the same table will be 
found the particulars of 97 other orders alleged to have been erroneously 
paid. They comprise 50 orders, amounting to $1,395.36, in cases which 
were undergoing investigation at the close of the previous fiscal year, 
and 47 orders, amounting to $1,237.84, in regard to which, although 
they were issued prior to July 1, 1888, no complaint was made to the 
Department until after the commencement of the last fiscal year. 

Post-office inspectors recovered the amounts of 19 orders, and paid 
the money, in all $693.11, to the true payees. In 22 cases, in which 
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the orders aggregated $296.42, it was ascertained that the claims were 
not well founded, the orders having been properly paid in the first in- 
stance. 

For failure to exercise the precaution enjoined by the regulations, 
postmasters were required to make good to the owners the amounts of 
32 orders, in all $607.06. The payees, themselves being at fault, were 
made to sustain the loss of the amounts of three orders, aggregating 
$162; while in three other cases, involving the sum of $63.96, the evi. 
dence not being sufficient to fix the responsibility either upon the post- 
master, the remitter, or the payee, the Department assumed the less. 
Investigation of the remaining 74 cases, involving in all $2,024.71, was 
in progress at the close of the year. 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES. 


As reported by the Auditor of the Treasury for the Post-Office De- 
partment, the revenues and expenses of the domestic money-order busi- 
ness for the last fiscal year were as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Amount received for fees on orders issued. .--..-.------.e-e5- eons eee en- $933, 607. 50 
AMOUNT OL CAINE Soe coma <tans oe ciate cela steel lasic's mead ener etal oaeeners 157. 00 
Amount’ of premiums, ~6lGsisssc ete seee acento Siecle balsa int ee eons 56. 85 

SL OLA] seas seme sice cceceie cana es ccsatencl cen wane tccales see te eemmOU NSS noe 


* x % % * * * 


‘THE INTERNATIONAL MONEY-ORDER SYSTEM. 


An act passed at the last session of Congress, approved January 30, 
. 1889, authorized the increase of the maximum amount of a single inter- 
national money-order from $50 to $100. In pursuance of the provisions 
of the act mentioned, agreements increasing the amount for which a 
single order may be drawn to $100, or to an amount in the foreign 
currency as near the equivalent thereof as will be most convenient in 
practice, have been made with the following countries, viz: France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Portugal, the Netherlands, Germany, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Newfoundland, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, New Zealand, Queensland, Victoria, Tasmania, the Windward 
Islands, and the Leeward Islands. 

The postal administrations of Great Britain, Jamaica, and Cape Colony 
declined to enter into any agreement increasing the maximum amount. 
Of the final action of the authorities of New South Wales upon the 
question of making this change, this Department is not yet advised. 

During the past year, at the request of the postal administration of 
Newfoundland, were arranged the terms of a convention providing for 
the direct exchange of money-orders between the United States and 
that country ; and such convention having been duly concluded, went 
into effect on the Ist day of July, 1889. Prior to that date, money- 
order business between Newfoundland and the United States had been 
conducted through Canada, as intermediary, and under that arrange- 
ment the postal administration of Newfoundland was obliged to pay to 
the Canadian postal administration a charge of 1 per cent. on the total 
amount of money-orders issued in Newfoundland on the United States 
and passing through Canada, while Canada paid to the United States 
one-half of 1 per cent. of the amount of such orders. Upon money- 
orders originating in the United States and payable in Newfoundland 
the latter received no commissions, the United States paying to Canada 


, 
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one-half of 1 per cent. of the amount of orders so issued. In the 
direct exchange of money-orders now in operation Newfoundland pays 
on the total amount of orders which it issues on the United States one- 
half of 1 per cent. to the latter country, which, vice versa, pays to New- 
foundland one-half of 1 per cent. of the total amount of orders which it 
issues payable in that island. 

On June 30, 1888, the money-order offices in the United States au- 
thorized to transact international money-order business numbered 
1,701. During the year ended on the 30th of June last, 77 were added 
to this number, while from 2 offices the international system was 
withdrawn, leaving the total number of offices transacting such busi- 
ness on the latter date 1,776. International money-order facilities have 
Since been extended to 93 additional offices; and the total number of 
offices in this country at present authorized to issue and pay interna- 
tional money-orders is, therefore, 1,869. 

* ci . * * * ae # 


GENERAL FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


The domestic and international monéy-orders and the postal-notes 
issued during the last fiscal year numbered in all 17,757,287, and 
amounted to $139,444,553.19, while the payments and repayments num- 
bered 17,180,197, and amounted to $131,884,232.91. The ageregate 
amount of the fees received from the public was $1,289,830.92. Com- 
pared with the total volume of business transacted the previous year 
these figures show : . 

(1) An increase of 370,438, or 2.13 per cent., in the total number of 
issues, and of 363,425, or 2.16 per cent., in the total number of payments 
and repayments. 

_ (2) A decrease of $3,632,840.88, or 2.54 per cent., in the aggregate 
amount of the issues, and of $4,171,429.51, or 3.07 per cent., in the ag- 
gregate amount of the payments and repayments, 

(3) An inerease of $3,017.02, or 0.23 per cent., in the gross amount of 
fees received. 

* % * * *% * * 


I venture also to recommend the adoption of measures in accord- 
ance with the suggestion made in my annual report for the year ended 
June 30, 1886, as follows: 


I am convinced by experience and observation that the facilities afforded by the 
money-order system are not as well known as they should be in the smaller towns. 
The Department heretofore has made no effort to bring this system to the notice of 
the public further than to place in every money-order post-office a placard containing 
a brief announcement of the fact that money-orders might be obtained thereat. I 
believe that in the interest of that class of people in the smaller towns and cities who 
have occasion to make remittances by mail, and with the object of preventing, as far 
as possible, the transmission of money in letters, it would be both expedient and 
profitable to advertise the system in such localities by means of circulars distributed 
through the agency of the postmasters, whose services for this purpose could be 
readily enlisted, because the anticipated increase of business occasioned by the dis- 
tribution of the advertisements would increase their commissions for the clerical 
work of issuing and paying the orders. The expense of printing a sufficient supply 
of circulars would not, in my opinion, exceed $2,500, and such expense could be de- 
frayed from the proceeds of the money-order business. : 


I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. F. MACDONALD, 
Superintendent of the Money-Order System, 
Hon. JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster- General, 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF FOREIGN MAILS. 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF FOREIGN MAILS, 
Washington, D. C., Cctober 26, 1889. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the principal 
operations in connection with the foreign mail service for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1889, 

From Table (4) immediately*following, showing the weights of the 
mails dispatched by sea to foreign countries, and the percentage dis- 
patched to each of the countries named therein, it will be seen that the 
ageregate weights of said mails were: 


Grams. Pounds. 

Hetters and post cards e. -<6 occ ccc mc oe wren sae see ees me 309, 810,196—= 683,131 
OAS PANO caotoo pas aos.coHcbo DHSEEe ne Seno So BSaco0Qnesos 1, 554, 975, 505 =3, 428, 721 
DOH ce pend soacecqpousaGnEe sae eae g doo Saaoo bee sHaacsconacneacees 4,111, 852 


Of which, the mails for transatlantic destinations comprised: 


: Grams. Pounds. Per cent. 

set horsiaNd PostiGardSece ss secelastasmescalse cece 278, 288, 824— 613, 627 (89.82) 

Ofhertarticles cosas uesae isc eens cece ceieeees 1, 150, 992, 404 — 2, 537, 938 (74.02) 
FLO Gallien wie 'os tele iciele laste orci wiete wisiete rote aisle aie scieinte ec letelets ieisae 3,151 5/500 


And that of the transatlantic mails, the mails for Great Britain con- 
sisted of: 


Grams. Pounds. Per cent.« 
IMO CHSTS ANGE DOSE CARO Sie oie cisiec cise vices ateeieeieetee 118, 682, 419== 261, 695 (42.65) 
Othenarbticlosd tueacincsecslemeec accesses secieiseces 584,119, 984 = 1, 287, 985 (50.75) 

UGE SoaGaeScocos- seen sc60es Huesinanoobdacoanad sodcnsooKe _1, 549, 680 
The mails for Germany: 

Grams. Pounds. Per cent. 
Moettersiand: POSt!CALAS 7. ceases cian ee ciaee eee 58, 006, $52 = 127, 905 (20.84) 
Othervarbicles 5-22 case see Re wis elcoie temic capene se 234, 361, 869 516, 768 (20.36) 


ARGU ebcmrisgnh cediosceca nnd db ho odebobtiecebaancsmesdaaonsooe Oil iS) 


The mails for France: 


Grams. Pounds. Per cent. 

Wevlers andap OS) CAR US oc etereisein tee eee ete ene 18, 422,561 = 40, 622 (6. 62) 

OUNCTEALUICIES clisccinetiece scsciect sce ce Remeron 90, 179, 866 = 198, 847 (7. 84) 
(OIA aeesc nine SACO RRS AOE Sema ce ms SAae.0 GOS Eo eee oc cs nae 239, 469 


with each of which .countries there is direct steam-ship communica- 
tion, leaving as the weights of the mails for all other transatlantic des- 
tinations— 


Grains. Pounds. Per cent, 
egters:andsposticandsyercernaacmseictioe seine conics oe 83, 176, £92 = 183, 405 (29. 89) 
Oihenianti Ces qs Settee emcks se mists aetna area 242, 330, 685 = 534, 339 (21. 05) 


AL Oba rereincaate is Ciel isyerseeuatais Meee aint sects teieineeite Seaec see 717, 744 


, 
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A.— Statement showing the net weights and percentage of the mails dispatched by sea to for- 
eign countries during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889. 
TRANSATLANTIC SERVICE. 

Countries. meee Per cent. | Other articles. | Per cent. 
aa ; Grams. Grams. 
Great Britain ..... Rtsigta winie(o aiein wlatea en veTS RSS nico are eas’ 118, 682, 419 42. 65 584, 119, 984 50. 7, 
PAUSTRIO OSs ccciielss ee see Siilawelele ms wiiniaa'd Sele/aa-eleienilaia 1], 105, 350 3.99 26, 049, 405 2.26 
een eee ee 
18, 422" 561 6.62 90) 179" 866 7.84 
58, 008, 952 20. 84 234 361, 869 £0. 36 
JG) Kok Raa i a Cad SOEs 2, 3, 9&6, 870 5. 03 47, 058, 330 4,09 
INIGEMEDLANAS © ok cele cee ee Sc twenlncaacet pore een a A BeBhy Muse) 1, 20 12, 429, 940 1.(8 
Nv EAY oo Sage ee ae 9, 481, 530 3.41 17, 578, 435 1.53 
fizorbicall tose oacs.iabl<cikiccocs Ae arene sae S 975, 385 35 2, 959, 685 26 
9, 345, 5 3.3 11, 653, 860 1.0L 
2,318, 900 . 83 14, 829, 345 1.29 
j 19, 304, 416 6.94 49, 863, 060 4,33 
5, 080, 470 1,82 25, 690, 755 2.23 
733, 020 . 26 6, 558, 785 57 
SO Dial ta ania ca wiece GAO Geer eaers 
| y 
PO OGAI Sam haan’. sek done Sova seoase alenecnes #278298; Sok Nome sais a's TE a0 n 99D R40 tee ere cee 
I 
* Or 613,627 pounds. } Or 2,537,938 pounds. 
TRANS-PACIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS SERVICE. 
UBADEIT S 2c) SSSR eec Seme OO RCO EME CeO EOC Err ae 2, 925, 591 9. 28 31, 730, 221 7.85 
Lo PK ON Outer cme te aoc oth Smene sina alee wines oe 1,734 O14 5. 50 5, 236, 882 1.33 
United States consul, Shanghai 649, 934 2. 06 10, 850, 188 #2, 69 
Cochin China partial 02 56, 808 01 
piaclstalccia'als'alese slsivle'aieise cine s\clejeis awe eatisiaacieisals 9, 049 708 44,715 OL 
1 yr ae Seat 73, 793 .20 1, 069, 444 . 26 
19, 238 . 06 404, 832 .10 
Rea eenea 5, 780 . 02 131, 727 ACY 
alian Ceonies ....-.----s00-- 3, 126, 15 9192 | * 99,915; 642 23. 00 
SINS 1,917, 72 6. 08 22, 317, 619 5. 62 
174, 853 15D 2) 061, 116 51 
70, 811 22 1, 222, 391 .30 
New Caledonia 14, 405 .05 181, 924 05 
Marquesas and Marshall Islands.........-...---- 5, 784 02 170, 144 . OF 
Moraine. Vette ee eee we sat dec w es semsenecaipes tans 3, 572, 984 11, 34 34, 417, 023 8. 52 
Porto Rico and Sv. ‘Lhomas via Cuba 2 168, 675 «54 2, 654, 450 66 
Porto Rico and St. Thomas direct.........--...-- 399, 530 . 64 1, 384, 390 .B4 
Bahamas....... Besa sen aes ie 5 279, 020 . 89 3, 193, 981 A 
Bermuda... ake 772, 585 2.45 7, 678, 750 1. 90 
MSUROTCR Oe ce eaiwawnescas Gaeeee Soe! aaeer ees 706, 970 |. 2. 24 7, 552, 340 1,88 
Adhere see toes es ceetilss ore cslpe maceines este 456, 525 1.45 4, 526, 629 1,12 
Game Dom in comet wae came ne Seep Bc yt ee een 183, 050 58 8, 405, i . 84 
Sieh omiasess ear Sie ae tome eaten tos F ABO |e eemey ae G23) howe ae 
SHURE SOUS IATING TE Sa eee cee cnae cco sa sen es 89, 845 3 291, 230 .07 
SWandwrardelslands: cp vscneclen cone cet ccee 1, 340, 800 4,25 12, 882, 440 3.19 
Brazil 1, 214, G04 F 3. 85 17, 635, 562 4.37 
Urugua 183, 110 +58 4, 183, 725 1. 02 
Argontine Republic 734, 292 2.33 15, 426, 607 3. 82 
Paraguay 12, 760 04 417, 100 #10 
Mexico 2 1, 270, 063 4,03 12, 985, 765 3.21 
British Honduras...... 232, 090 74 J, 702, S60 42 
Costa Rica 518, 572 1.65 6, 195, 302 1.53 
Guatemala. . 727, 594 rp 9, 175, 129 2327, 
Nicaragua ...... te 2 519, 876 1. 65 G, 109, 516 1.51 
Republic of Honduras 431, 215 1,34 , 228, 043 1,29 
Salvador 331, 729 1.05 5, 291, 305 1.3 
Venezueia 1, 016, 070 3. 22 18, 256, 765 3. 28 
Curagoa 312, 880 99 1, 681, 785 if - 
blic of C Ae oat. sR pede Sek 1, 512, 475 4. 80 20, 546, 964 
Fe eee as ee "50, 410 116 1,594, 800 39 
Ecuador . 339, 738 1.08 4, 034, 281 1. 00 
Peru 595, 254 1.89 11, 260, 263 2. 79 
ATi 1 pO ee MRR ABE TI yB oa Sas eae 705, 741 2, 24 15, 569, 985 3. 85 
British Columbia F : 1, 145, 852 3. 63 4, 233, 838 1.05 
MON COOL aoe Tole aoe rs ane cb Wc df memip aoe’ ee 932, 594 2.96 Pip orig a eel bs 
Newfoundland. . : 59, 140 18 con Se : a 
St. Pierre and Miquelon ....... a ee ae aaeits 5, 955 -02 Pe as ike 
; WLGEIS Adpsaacmecodaeee ae te SR SEAS ACEE Beene *31, 521, 372 |..-------- 7403, 933, LOL |..-.------ 
MOST OM LOe vemace svete a teclie atals Gua sesceanies $809, 810, 196.|..---..-.. §1, 554, 975, 505 |..... acre 


* Or 69,504 pounds. {Qx $90,783 pounas. } Or 683,121 pounds. § Or 3,428,721 pounds. 
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A comparison of the foregoing Table with the similar Table furnished 
with the report for last year, shows the weights of the mails to have 
increased as follows, viz: 


1889. 1888. Increase. 
fransatlantic : \ 
Letters and post- Grams. Pounds. Grams. Pounds. Grams. Pounds. | Per cent. 
Cardsie- ose ce 278, 288, 824 | 613,627] 263, 550,944 | 581,130 | 14, 747, 880 32, 497 5,59 
Other articles .-./1, 150, 992, 404 |2, 537, 938 |1, 024, 887, 367 |2, 259, 877 |126, 108,087 | 278, 061 12. 30 
Other destinations: 
Letters and post- ° 
cards..-..2:-s5 31, 521, 372 69, 504 28, 337, 078 62,483 | 3%, 184, 294 7, 021 11. 24 
Other articles ...| 403, 983,101 | 890,783 | 346, 083,996 | 763,115 | 57,899,105 | 127, 668 16. 73 
Aggregate: 
Letters and post- 


Cardsveckuce sie 309, 810,196 | 683,131 | 291,888,022 | 643, 616 | 17,922,174 | 39, 518 6.14 
Other articles .. .|1, 554, 975, 505 /3, 428, 721 1,370, 971, 363 |3, 022, 992 |184, 004,142 | 405, 729 13. 42 


The following Table (B) shows the weights of the mails conveyed and 
the amount of compensation received by each of the different lines of 
steamers, as well as which are of United States, and which of foreign 
register; and Table (C) shows the weights of the foreign closed mails 
forwarded from the United States by the different lines of steamers, 
and the compensation paid to each line for their conveyance. j 

% * %& * * * * 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE DEAD-LETTER 
OFFICKH. 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
DEAD-LETIER OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., October 1, 1889. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith the following report and 
accompanying statements illustrating the operations of the Dead-Letter 
Office for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889: 

There were received during the year 6,206,893 pieces of original dead 
mail matter, a decrease of 10,983 pieces from the number received dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1888. In addition to this number, 
there were also received 261,956 letters without valuable inclosures, 
which had been returned to the writers, but, failing of delivery, were 
again sent to the Dead-Letter Office. These, together with 230 “held- 
for-postage” letters, and 10,214 letters of foreign origin on hand and 
undisposed of on July 1, 1888, make the total number of pieces treated 
during the year 6,479,293, which were classified, treated, and disposed 
of as follows: 


1. Domestic mailable letters: 


(a) Ordinary unclaimed letters..-......... 22. Serre ae. 4,650, 986 
(b) Letters returned from hotels: ..-.-. 22... seee se snce - cae ; 137, 120 
(c) Letters bearing fictitious addresses. ........---.-------- 23, 701 
(d) Letters returned from foreign countries.............-.- 180, 481 
(e) Ordinary letters without inclosures sent to writers and 
returned on failure to deliver............ irate bre sibioce wee 261, 956 
: 5, 254, 244 


2. Domestic unmailable letters: 
(a) Letters containing unmailable articles...............-. 1, 308 
(b) Letters hela@tor posta cevcc nc eauseuee cnet ueee er cee sur) LOSS S63: 


, 
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_ 2. Domestic unmailable letters—Continued 


(ec) Letters misdirected or only partially addressed....---.- 455, 421 

(d) Letters withoutaddress...--..----....--. Beg sbiekices sip 19, 684 

Cp MascollamcOus cust oe cees sn ds tekecn bes cote pec ee teks exe 5, 567 
—_-- 591, 843 
3. Domestic parcels of third and fourth class matter...... 2.2... .--.2- rene 76, 088 
A USECrS Mae IN, TOTSI SH, COUNTTICS .- -caeianckin'a snc cax eee seseeboneen <a 495, 820 

5. Printed matter, samples, ete., mailed in foreign countries and return- 
DLO ME e ean meron bias dion t,cna man and ens cabketere won oor ec ee ree “ 38, 982 

6. Registered articles: 

CQpnOindamestiGWOMenl ms see es. sc. va oton se cose c cee ce seeeak 5, 069 

CD) ZORTGrOI SD) OLIDTNM ae sace we Mele Soon ee ee ccis = EOao BARGCoe 17, 247 
——— > 22, 316 
Total as before.......-.8 Meh wins atte s onan cok te ucla cee salacememte cere 6, 479, 293 


The mail matter treated during the year was disposed of as follows: 


Domestic mailable letters : 
Card and request letters delivered unopened .... -... .--22 e-- nnn weno eee 68, 034 
Letters opened (disposed of as detailed below) .-.--...--------.-------- 4, 926, 084 
Ordinary letters without valuable inclosures sent, to writers and re- 
turned on account of failure to deliver, and subsequently destroyed... 261, 956 


Domestic unmailable letters: 
Held-for-postage letters forwarded unopened to addresses on receipt of 


DOStAC Gn ees eee eoeenen ee, ec emer a oe ceece shee Uee take seme nee 3, 783 
Held-for-postage letters forwarded to officials unopened.......----..- 256 
Held-for-postage letters opened (disposed of as below)........-----.-- 104, 858 
Held-for-postage letters on hand at close of year --....-...---..--+-. 193 
Misdirected letters forwarded unopened after correction of address.... 96, 105 
Misdirected letters opened (disposed of as below) ...--.-----.--....-- 358, 259 
Letters without address opened (disposed of as below)...--.-----.... 19, 684 
Letters containing unmailable articles opened (disposed of as below).. 1, 308 
Miscellaneous unmailable letters opened (disposed of as below)-...... 5, 567 


Domestic third and fourth class matter: 

Parcels opened'and disposed of as below ..---. 1.6.02 tacece acne wewcee 76, 088 
Foreign matter: 

Letters returned to country of origin or delivered toaddresses. 486, 850 


Letters on hand at close.of year....-..----.6 2-22. ..ce0---- 8,970 
Parcels of printed matter, samples, etc., returned unopened 
or-dalivered tO addresses .. 2.222 cnanaccomes senna Lore 38, 982 


———— 534,802 
Registered articles: 


Domestic— 
Of domestic origin, delivered unopened...-......-....- 2, 692 
Of domestic origin, opened........ J eewonat wee yee eestce 2,377 
—_-— 5, 069 
Foreign— 
Returned to country of origin, or delivered to addresses 16, 904 
Onehandsat CLOSOWlry Oaks ona snc cavosiee se secastece a! Sees 343 
wn 17, 247 
INOUE! oeone Soto cGbOOD Aba oqG CoS GaoOO Soda ObSOREanSHE ASHORE 6, 479, 293 


The following was the disposition of mail matter opened in the Dead- 
Letter Office: 


Delivered: 


betters containing Money... 1 ssc eck case lke ck cone seeawese 14, 764 
Letters containing drafts, money-orders, notes, etc......-.-. 22, 873 
Letters containing postal-notes..--...--.--.----..-+--.---- 3, 148 
Letters containing miscellaneous papers, etc ..---.-----.-.- 34, 207 
Letters containing postage-stamps........-------------.--- 120, 552 
Letters containing nothing of value.........--...-....--- 1, 838, 768 
TOL OOUAD LG meena eisai sa wot sehed-semaeeemes Sane 32, 410 
Parcels of merchandise, books, etc...---.---0-0-----+- ee 29,775 


2, 096, 497 
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' Returned to owners and awaiting evidence of delivery : 
Letters containing money .-.-.----.-----------s--202 eee 


Letters containing drafts, notes, etc..---.-.--.------------ 892 
Letters containing postal-notes...--..---------0+----s---- 193 
——_- 2, 256 
Under treatment, looking to delivery: f 
Letters containing MHONOY toe etiec sec ele tine eee ate er setaeiels 2, 152 
Letters containing drafts, money-orders, notes, ete .----.--- 164 
Letters containing postal-notes...--.----------------- 43500 12 
Letters containing miscellaneous papers, ete..-..----- Sean 127 
Letters containing postage-stamps....-.-.----------------- 501 
Letters containing nothing of value ....-..----..---------- 19, 349 
IPHOLOoT Apis; cece ctr as ee aoee eset ee tce ra ease meres 1i2 
Parcels of merchandise, books, ete ...-+-..---. --<--------- 409 
—— 22, 826 
Filed upon failure to deliver, subject to reclamation: - 
Weuters containing MONCW ees sna ss ase ee eeiee =e alee iaie ae er 6, 925 
Letters containing drafts, notes, etc..-....---------------- 1, 076 
Letters containing postal-notes .....-..-.-.---------+-----+ 279 
Letters containing miscellaneous papers, etc-..----.-------- 12, 015 
Letters containing postage-stamipsS.........--..------------ 3, 442 
JP NGO ONS sesoda psooensaehdane Saag BOSSA sesSoe sans asease Shey 
Parcels of MOLCHANGISC, DOOKS) OLCs o> eae -seeos ee aac 41, 559 
WUnmailable letters’: -2s.0c- acces oes ese SAE BEM ASS ASS eOASE 1, 642 
—— 75,175 
Destroyed : 
Letters without inclosures, which could not be returned to 
WILOISne es ce ccs wie oeete eee eee ee cman see eee 3, 508, 645 
Parcels containing pamphlets, fruit, seeds, medicines, etc.- 15, 626 
Letters containing postage-stamps.....----...------------- 3,203 
Grands to tailse ooeese setece sence SOE EEO EE SIA AA OPA Sat 5, 724, 258 


FOREIGN DEAD MAIL MATTER. 


Returned to country of origin; 


ReoiShOredsartiGlesyaccws oes maser cae ices alee seer Psy Serene 16, 514 
Ordinaryletfiersysccce ase oe eae co renee eee eee - 481,022 
Parcels of printed matter, samples, OUGcS ec st es eee ees 35, 031 
———-__ 532, 567 
Delivered to addresses on application: 
Resisteredsarticles tz. e ecw tw saser ee ceien cee cle ene ee tener aes 182 
Ordimary letters eaecces see ck fans e see ene eens 202 
Parcels of printed matter, samples, etc. ........---.-- eases 631 
1,015 
Misdirected matter forwarded to corrected addresses 
Recisteredtarbicles# en. sic caactene toe cen oe eee eee 208 
OrdinaryiAetters_cs.adcccc toes selene eee Lee eee 8, 166 
Parcels of printed matter, samples, etc.....---. --0. --eneee 3, 320 
- 11, 694 
On hand under treatment at close of year: 
IR PoIsheredearulelesaacaee seo ee oie bet aie ee ete ee Sere ee eee 343 
Ordinary MO bLORSS Sec. \eatecen oe oe ca ee ae eee 8, 970 
— 9,313 
Granditetal 5 ise) ocee RAS ao Meiew cee cae oe Ce ee eee . 904,589 


MATTER RETURNED FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The number of pieces of mail matter originating in the United States 
aa returned to Dead-Letter Office as undeliverable, were classified as 
ollows: 


Resistered articles weeme haces ceskereee ses 


Salata a's Stele stcren te ae ea oes Meee 1,814 
Ordinary letters (including postal- -cards) Reviewer eens sete eum ae Cece nace eee 192, 097 
Parcels of printed matter, ‘samples, OUG Ee Se ee oe ee een kate Ce eee RS 


Vota yeseccisc cece aac occ ete 238, 481 


i i id 
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DEAD REGISTERED MATTER. 


Of the 21,935 unclaimed registered letters and parcels received there 
» were— 


Delivered‘ to addressees or restored to semdors. -. 200 --ennn ceneee cecece secure 20, 683 
Returned fo postmasters for delivery and awaiting receipt ........-.-2..eee- 184 
sr fs = F SS : ce 
Filed npon failure to discover ownership and awaiting reclamation.......... 1, 068 

plientie agate ters a7 ai Serta acct Saran Lia chine Sue fas ater seen hance cee Noes 21, 935 


VALUE OF INCLOSURES IN MAIL MATTER RESTORED TO OWNERS. 


The following shows the number of letters restored to owners or in 
course of restoration, with the character and value of contents: 


Description. Number. Value. 

Letters containing money restored to owners....--.---------2 2 ee eee eee e eee nee 14, 764 $25, 566. 66 
Letters containing money outstanding in the hands of postmasters for res- le 

HORMEL LON ONO LS = se eas at coe eee arse awa tmicmicat- c= obiate awit ateloanacinels siecle 1,171 4, 234, 19 
Number of letters containing drafts, checks, notes, money-orders, etc., re- 

BEOLE CuLOVO Wa Olea kon ctoun: eae eicoeys aa Sea et le Sy ay Vy Serer a* gators fae 22,873 | 1,444, 805, 92 
Number of letters containing drafts, notes, checks, money-orders, etc., out- 

standing in the hands of postmasters for restoration to owners..-....-...-. 892 55, 121. 36 
Number of lotters containing postal-notes restored to owners ...---.--.------ 3, 148 4, 698. 07 
Number of letters containing postal notes outstanding in the hands of post- 

MASCETS LOL VOSLOLATON LO OWNELG. 5 n/cin on Jc a's aaeal vccwlenceccicoeecemae ciniae 193 482, 92 


REVENUL DERIVED FROM DEAD MAIL MATTER. 


The amount of revenue derived from dead matter during the year 
and delivered to Third Assistant Postmaster-General for deposit in the 
Treasury is shown by the following statement: 


Amount separated from dead letters that could not be restored to owners. $9, 447.73 
Amount realized from auction sale in December, 1888, of parcels of mer- 


chandise which could not be restored to osyners...--.-----.----------- 2, 655. 99 
MRO LA e racer clas sisyie cs acacia ease ce riers sae ARR OBIE CEO AOR Ona ren 12, 103. 72 
% # * # * # * 


It will be observed that of the 76,088 parcels of third and fourth class 
matter received during the year, 48,603, or about 64 per cent., were sent 
to this office as unmailable because they were insufficiently prepaid, 
misdirected, unaddressed, or were mailed in violation of some provision 
of the Universal Postal Union Convention, and could not therefore be 
forwarded. 

Free-delivery offices are required to make theirreturns of dead matter 
by registered mail, and a large number of other offices have adopted 
the same rule. The whole number of registered parcels of this char- 
acter received during the fiseal year, the contents of which were distrib- 
uted among the several divisions of the office for treatment, was 40,228, 
The number received during the preceding year was 40,129, showing an 
increase during the last year of 5,099. 

Attention is also called to the fact that there was an increase of 
308,959 pieces of mail matter opened and returned to writers over the 
number delivered during the preceding year. This was accomplished 
by extra hours of labor, performed under the order of the Postmaster- 
General of March 21, 1889. 
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The large amount of mail-matter sent to this office yearly, which, 
owing to the constant increase of the postal service, is not likely to be 
materially reduced in the future, requires, in my judgment, an increase 
in the clerical force to promptly and properly treat the same, as con- _ 
templated by the Postal Kegulations. 

Therefore I would most respectfully recommend an increase in the 
number of employés of this office sufficient te meet the demands of the 
service. 

It is not only gratifying to me but just to the chief clerk, the clerks in 
charge of the several divisions, aud all the employés of the office that 
I should testify to the fidelity and zeal with which they have performed 
their duties. It would otherwise have been impossible to properly dis- 
pose of the work which devolved upon the office. 

All of which is respectfally submitted. 

I am, very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
‘ Gro. B. HALL, 

Hon, JOHN WANAMAKER, Superintendent. 

Postmaster-General. 


® vane 


REPORT OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY FOR THE 
POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
For THE PoOSst-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., November 9, 1889. 

Srr: I have the honor to submit herewith the annual report of re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Post-Office Department, as shown by the 
accounts of this office, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889. All ex- 
penditures on account of service of last and prior fiscal years are stated 
to September 30, 1889, as in former reports. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT OF THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Service of the jfiscat year 1889. 


Postal revenues of the year ended June 30, 1889...........--..----- $56, 175, 611. 18 
Hx pendiburesmosepromiper 30, Loser esas e= -eeeee ee eee eee 61, 376, 847, 24 
Excess of expenditures over all revenues. .................--- 5, 201, 236. 0) 


Amount placed with the Treasurer to the credit of the Department, 
being grants from the General Treasury in aid of the postal revenues 
under section 2 of the act approved July 24, 1888. (Statutes, vol. 


QO OMAP USTED, PAGOIGlT ) Tusa cha bwslaustaweteka Uomee eee eeu 4, 500, 000. 00 
Excess’of expenditures over grants........---2 cess cee peeee 701, 236. 06 
Amount of balances duc from late postmasters closed by— 
USPUISE Meal stmeok ase soa erolh Ue Sue en CREME oe $2, 507, 72 
BaUGentss-ceens scien. cues taesastecch ea hus eee cue 7, 868. 33 
MOM PLOMMISS MEHL). 22s esese te = ceei- see cans loeneens 17, 220. 21 
Net loss by suspense, bad and compromise debts...... ayer se 27,596. 26 
Amount to be placed with the Treasurer......... aes a0 Pe te 32 


Service of the fiseal year 1888. 


Amount placed with the Treasurer to the credit of the Department, 
being grants from the General Treasury in aid of the postal revenues 
under section 2 of the act approved March 3, 1887. (Statutes, vol. 
<4; Chapel GSS; MALCOM) ne arene ae ce ee etne Sener ene ate eee ee eee $1, 135, 287. 40 


oo eee 
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Amount to be placed with the Treasurer of the United 
States, as shown by the report for the fiscal: year 1888_ $535, 287. 40 
Expended from October lt, 1888, to September 30, 1889.. 490, 073.70 
———— $1, 025, 361.10 


ee, 


Balance available on account of fiscal year 1888 .............. 109, 926. 30 


Service of the fiscal year 1887. 


Balance available September 30, 1888........ ..2 22. -22. cence cocene $380, 675. 34 - 
Expended from October 1, 1888, to September 30, 1889 .......--.2-05 5d, 712. 25 
Balance to be placed in the General Treasury.........-.------ 324, 963. 09 


Service of the fiscal year 1886. 
Balance unexpended October i, 1888, certified to the General Treas- 


SUlatarantes tue Creu be ee Sloe atte nw Reece ite Sec est coum EL au cue be $1, 719. 39 


Claims, 1886 and prior years. 


Amount expended from October 1, 1888, to September 30, 1889.-..... $29, 274. 80 
Amount placed with the Treasurer to the credit of the Department, 
being grants from the Genera! Treasury in aid of the postal reve- 
nues under act— 
October 19, 1888 (section 1, Statutes, vol. 25, chapter 


IZLO: Age SOO Re Gate i eseucteced sek aceieuees sewers $120. 32 
October 19, 1888 (section 6, Statutes, vol. 25, chapter 
D2EOT Wag eyOuO) Sunern ee eele Tost Sckwepns kak wieimicuies 1, 831. 20 
March 2, 1889 (section 2, Statutes, vol. 25, chapter 410, * 
OOM BON he SSP es cele ccm Sane oaks ete te cleans hate 14, 151. 46 
March 2, 1889 (section 3, Statutes, vol. 25, chapter 410, 
PALO ION este sires ee com ecris nines Sec we ateetioees 13, 912. 05 
SEE 30, 015, 03 
Balance available on account claims 1886 and prior years..-.- ‘ 740, 23 
Claims, 1885 and prior years. 
Amount expended from October 1, 1888, to September 30, 1889 ..--... $2, 677. 04 
Avavable October d, US88ssetat hs es sews emce acess. $180. 25 ? 
Amount placed with the Treasurer to the credit of the 
Department, being grants from the General Treasury 
in aid of the postal revenues under act October 19, 1888. 
(Section 3, Statutes, vol. 25, chapter 1210, page 601)... 2, 677, 04 
— —— 2, 857. 29 
Balance available on account claims 1885 and prior years...... 180. 25 
Compensation of postmasters and late postmasters re-adjusted and 
allowed under act March 3, 1883: 
Expended from October 1, 1888, to September 30,1889...-.....--. 362, 534. 33 
Amount available October 1, 1888..-.......-...---. 306, 916. 56 
Amount placed with the Treasurer in aid of the 
postal revenues, being grants from the General 
Treasury under act of October 19, 1888. (Section 6, 
Statutes, vol. 25, chapter 1210, page 606).....--.. 77, 038. 42 
; Srevere (eset newest 383, 954, 98 
Balance available September 30, 1889...-.. 12.2... --e0 weeeee 21, 420. 65 
GENERAL REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Postal revenues for the year ended June 30, 1889....-......--- Baas 5 $56, 175, 611. 18 
Expenditures for the service of 1889 .......--.-....- $61, 376, 847. 24 
Expenditures for the service of 1888 .........------- 490, 073. 70 
Expenditures for the service of 1887 ....-..--..----- 5b, 712. 25 


Expenditures for the service of 1886 and prior years 
(GNIS) ek boonies penne JeOneSDUpe Bec nae a Icamoene 31, 951. 84 
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Expenditures for the service of 1886 and prior years 
for salaries of postmasters and late postmasters, 


re-adjusted under act of March 3, 1833....-..----- $362, 534. 35 
Total expenditures to September 30, 1889..........---+-----0- $62, 317, 119. 36 
Excess of expenditures over revenue... .--------0 ---0- eee ene 6, 141, 508. 18 
Amount due from late postmasters on accounts closed 
Ih SUS eeeee Bos Be SA bse Setonn soon oaccomencncos $2, 507. 72 
Amount of balance due from late postmasters on ac- 
counts closed by bad debts and compromised debis- 25, 088. 54 
Net loss by suspense, bad debts, and compromise debts -..----. 27, 596. 26 
UXCessiOL CXPenMcibUes eee a teem tee a eienls ate ae aaa eer 6, 169, 104. 44 
? 
Grants from the General Treasury : : 
Under act of July 24, 1888..-.25.--.-. 4. Mewyecle $4, 500, 000. 00 
Under actiof March S887 tsecsessisene ese eroee= 1, 135, 287. 40 
Under actofOctobermOS83heeeescees nares 81, 666. 98 
Underact of) Marchi2y1sS0epracenaeeee acces 28, 063. 51 
Votaltorants. aces ees oacaew tales wee wee cesoaeera sci mleiee aeeietete 5, 745, 017. 89 
Excess of expenditures over grants.....--..0 2... 2-00. isisoies A424, 086, 55 


Amount of grant to the General Treasury to repay, of the postal de- 
ficiency appropriation for 1886, the sum drawn in excess of actual 
deficiency (paid to the Treasurer by warrant No. 2542, dated Jan- 


WAT YnA; LOCO) teetee somes eaca tee eee WME peter 1,719. 39 

Total excess of expenditures over receipts ..----.----.+------ 425, 805. 94 

The balance standing to the credit of the general revenue account : 

Sepbembems0 wlESS santo cst cstecls eet eaves sasminee caine ae ete memes 3, 587, 349, 15 
The balance standing to the credit of the general revenue ac- 

count September 30, 1880. sooo iene Sein cane sew encscinees 3, 161, 543. 21 

Of which there was due by late postmasters, in suit.-......-2--.--- 297, 396. 27 


POSTMASTERS’ QUARTERLY ACCOUNTS CURRENT. 


The net revenues of the Department from postages, being aggregate 
revenues at post-oftices for the fiscal year, less the compensation cf post- 
masters and clerks and the contingent office expenses, were: 


For the quarter ended— 


Sepbemper30, WesCo. cokes ease ee Coe ee Se Eee een meni $7, 317, 807. 58 
DecemberiGle SSS so secs iaoa csc eee alee te ee &, 692, 598, 40_ 
Maronesie tao ee cae elo coatsteltoe oe meena ee eee Eee S NO OOM OTERO 
JUNO TOOT SSN. eats ace a eee eel ee See eee ee eee 7, 957, 405. 96 

MLOUAIRE rer. SaaS. Pesan ce scekce ka ecole eee eee Ee ee 32, 824, 087.18 


The number of quarterly returns of postmasters received and audited, 
on which the above sum was fowad due the United States, was: 


For the quarter ended— 


een 


Sepromberolwesoces ence cece ce Smee ics Rheaet CeCe eee ee 59, 067 
December SPM SBSH es Os Fee Sees eis Sethe i a aOne beeen cs ern 59, 447 
ELY el bes ANNU Teh as aaa a eats RAS eae eRe an ey NI oc Woah 60, 039 
BAHU eS URID Yolole Neh Uae mANCOMiEe MPN br aay Rie dey Nk aie eee 68, 959 

Totals2 yee ce ae tincesew tee AD GUB SO UaSRURCBBa Be FoR ay Seyi eB tS yr 242, 512 


: 


, 
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STAMPS SOLD. 


877 


The amount of stamps, stamped envelcpes, newspaper wrappers, and 


letter-sheets, and postal-cards sold was: 


For the quarter ended— 


POMEOMMDOMOUs MOSS r as ctecis eset sume cian wes cet cae se tobe eivlaeo aie $12, 104, 991. 74 

DECEMMOKOMuLOCOrsstee essen tesa csesiee see cabs s ees toe ese e ee 13, 741, 064. 97 

ATOMS Hawt SO ee tale ce cree cle Weis desis ctowe ces tea cee seicuterccer enc ees 14, 056, 206. 48 

DUNC SU eLOCOM seem weet coe s MOCEISHIE On DEDO DOSS ebsoUmsdoceboe 13, 050, 748. 64 

MObalcsces ac [ose ckboiabut deoue Bec SabasditS dy eae sao BESaeee - 52,953, 101. 83 

LETTER POSTAGES. 
The amount of postage paid in MONeY WaS.....-.. 20. eee ene nee Sando - $176, 612, 28 
Included in the above amount are the following sums paid 
by foreign countries in the adjustment of their accounts: 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.......2-.....068 $26, 477.72 
Empire of Japan..---- .----- sence cone eee eee eee ewe ee 5, 252. 97 
immuedaS tates Of @OLOM Oldie a= ate sirciyaice serene = sates oes 5, 299. 98 
WOmInIONs ONC ANAC ass serene elem i> ean vice oleetmre weleln ocice 79, 028, 32 
Op UpIC OG Willen teense seni o hen cele swe zewcloar ecen 5, 414, 12 
Republic of Venezuela --.-.--.----.----- 222 2s one 637. 33 
Republic of Mexico --...-------- +2 e222 - 20+ oe eee ene 20, 147. 71 
Repwblie Of AONG@Urase cee -= 2 reel nee cree se cin-'s ese s[oee 1,517. 00 
Republic of Salvador-—.- ----.-- 2. 6-8 oe ooo enn e omen 1, 067. 03 
Republic of San Domingo ~----...-- 2-2-0 oe ete sc octane 310. 00 
Republic of Guatemala --...----- .-22 -- 0-26 coon ee ene ne 517, 23 
Swiss Kepublic: .--- -- 2. Loos ios eee ooo wc tec ere seces . 631. 03 
Postal administration of— 

Wostariel Cle cect Somiscce ace clecieciewes ace erocce es cletre cre 1, 064, 04 
(GURGID eoAF Bebo S00 6 yn ebOObo SO OL OOS OBS CRE SGS 841. 96 
TEIN OIS sa BSS ac OES ECMO OOOO IDOE Aa Sale oP a eee 3, 098. 54 
New soutin Walesi- cise ec cess sdoes ciclo ween come 497.51 
INGWa ia Ais mies otc melerctoets seiseeinisuioe se emicele ates 1, 205, 29 
Sti MUA. ese enioces ccecces ee lel ater ein tatereremiekoee 7.06 
UR AULUSM SCO CDI CHUN ciao setinwietssinicieeres ciel teens otsase 1.79 
TNSTMGIG! sone Soe tect See cum Doone bIESon oDeSbeghed 27.78 
BOVMUd Bi eecaie a acasie noo sacl ae ceases laale die 3, 168, 74 
IBS Heao Geaaso. Goad Gadt oon Conon Se En HOCbo re Bemsod 200. 00 
QUIRGIG DING Géodedé cobond co cobosede caper GUOSUee oder 128.53 
NERC OOM Aes sieieelnainiel eleiete e mle mm ais atelelerale ieiaia <= eects aiereicte 271. 90 
HELO WY SION e te aicleeve inv ate o'=\m winfa tare nieiaale aici cls's)s lela \s iu. 1, 035. 83 
TOVAGO 22-2 oe noe oe ees oe eee ne ene te eee weet woe 6. 27 
(COMO asco. 5s6cchoc Hoc CsepIaves dade coogdousseod 7. 28 
VASE die eht he aes Hkoo meen abelbESOs ern 4eocepagcoccce 74, 56 
Shik WEMOO TI ooo aoH Sano GOH Sbe0 SnOOR cor manoepsGae 6. 09 
USYSUBROBY 55 Sod S5ac noosEacosuor poco mensuncooueebe 21.96 

——-——_ 158, 015. 57 

Balance collected by postmasters ....---- peewee cece scenes cecese 18, 596. 71 


The following balances were paid and charged to the appropriations 
@ s pp 


for balances due foreign countries : 
Service of 189: 


Himpirerot Germany, <2. /-\-\-.<5 ee ere cower cewecennina $18, 638. 31 
International Bureau, Berne, Switzerland.........-.... 680. 07 
GHG ON sin Girl hia seeepcnoccéc volcer DociceaSsmosoree Senor 8, 470. 56 
Ramo domo ime lenis stele cryeletsietel ele iimie =) e(-lxim\cl<(is) crete biwins 12, 080, 89 
[cimedomroLgMonmMavicn acco mcmetciemnsies ocpaiccciccelcncie.s 12, 478. 87 
inne: domo LeNOUMAVe teeiecemia testers cste sce etsici= ss 561, 28 
(LENS COMO Owe delat. late ncneeceitios © seriscl«cinels. ale 3, 374, 85 
Kine domo Bhe Nepherlandsi. toc. cee creelcecernesd sess 1, 014039 
Dommnionlote Canada sec seen’ ety tcc = a ovlesl ala veceeete sie 134,51 
AS TUCO LEAN CUI EUT Ay vate ne clerk ee einen clare Sia ol eicis wins sia iaie ioral oe 26, 60 
BUC aUra ee tegneee tet ceceis sec sc as atts te <eleaem ale o a%e 1,510. 21 
ARO MMAAMN Ae oe ee once e eee separa ata Sei Pcictescicle wciecse (eens 1 LeSs98 


ee 
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Service of 1888: 


Empire of Germany..-.-. .----- ------ --- 02+ ooo eee ----- $23, 552. 13 

Kingdom orittalycscecre sec vc sis oe ella cieae ate ein nie etre lla 14, 787,71 

Kingdom of Sweden. .2 2... ose naseae neonneen snes === 4,251. 91 

IBanbadoes eecer aciscitt ors coe sate letete ietet tela ae tenis elaine 69.69 
otal for 188822. J. cas. deonnnepaneeeamauplaneone onak «am cleaew Ries ain eee 
Aggregate amount paid .-- 024 00. ee enns senna e cen eee on Appr pepes  UPe2 


MAIL TRANSPORTATION. 


The amount charged to ‘‘ transportation accrued” and placed to the 
credit of mail contractors and others for mail transportation during the 
fiscal year was: 


For the regular supply of mail routes.....-.. au ad wes aaecien renee $27, 895, 765. 21 
For the supply of special offices... <2... o oes ooo wm eeee enn wes eons 51, 609. 16 
For the supply of mail-messenger offices. ..-....----.----------+--- 928,770. 99 
For the salaries of railway postal clerks ...--..----..-------------- 5, 233, 824. 96 
For the salaries and expenses of the superintendents of the railway 
Mal SeLrVieOs aeisinc oa hoods e Costas aew ee areal oe Soee Dee mate me RO Aae 62, 601. 43 
Total..... ARB DGS ASA HIRES Loos ORO on DoOOSA En Sop AG ONe Saat - 84,172, 571.75 


FOREIGN-MAIL TRANSPORTATION, 


New York, Great Britain and Ireland, and countries be- 


Yond, via Oreat Brivalm ce osc fossa seca sees ek = seis wl oa sas Abe 
New York, Great Britain, and Germany, and countries 

De yOnd Sree a sear arn amialenGainen aap ctes omaee a 220, 127.99 
Philadelphia, Great Britain, and Ireland ...-....-.---. 1,10 
Boston, Great Britain, and Ireland ........-------:---: 1, 505. 79 


New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, Key West, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco, West Indies, Central 


and South America, Mexico, etc. .......c-2eeree-e-e 7A, 688. 06 
BostonrandsNova SCObidsnessientnancinnceinnenencacsinsce 790. 72 
UppenmPacite coast -1- can eneacancostaaweesn cee nee orn 1, 473. 10 
San Francisco, China, Japan, Farther India, Australia, 
ANGI SOU SOA LS ANOS Maan niacisc mM tame sama ene at nes 59, 5638, 31 
Boston and West Coast of Africa... .20- see: se-ene eens . 90 
Expenses of Government mail agent at Panama--.-.--... 853, 59 
Total foreign mail ..,..,... BAO CUBE ERG HORA MATEMG BENDIGO REO 521, 316. 64 
Wotaligeansporusitonacer ued eats nis eamietsetecseian acces seca 34, 693, 888. 39 


The amount credited to ‘transportation accrued” and 
charged to mail contractors for overcredits, being for 
TINESAMALHEAUCTIONS, WAS, lace rsiecose. We scce ce ateees 256, 757. 26 
The amount of fines and deductions remitted was...... 66, 482. 68 


Net amount of fines and deductions: .-.ceasnsrecp ener vc wnveer ceters 190, 274.58 


Net amount of ‘transportation accrued” ...... .2-< cea wacccocee--s 34, 503, 613. 81 
Pheamount pardiduring the yearswasin.cecessseeaceceetmecne cece en 32, 416, 882, 21 
Hxcess of f'transportation accrued” <.s.ces cece acces ‘enlmavens 2, 086. 731. 60 


PACIFIC RAILROAD SERVICE. 


Included in the above amount of “transportation accrued” are the 
following balances for the transportation of the mails over Pacific rail- 
roads, which have been certified to the Register of the Treasury. The 
amount is not charged to the appropriation for “inland transporta- 
tion, railroads,” and is not, therefore, included in the total of transporta- 
tion paid, 


? 
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Regular service, 1889: 


AL. 879 


Union Pacific Railway Company (old Union Pacific ‘ 
Rall ro gco lem ear dec ei aN ver perme the Oe en de os $419, 883. 36 
Union Pacific Railway Company (old Kansas Pacific 
FING) jv Cade PORG OT mss hkl. Le gaa ee easel gee 69, 533, 88 
Lines operated, leased, or controlled by the Union Pa- 
cific Railway Company, non-aided portion._...-... 328, 763. 42 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, aided portion. .... 306, 452. 76 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company, aided por- 
BiOU Meee cmc oman sccm Sota hee oe ee ee ane Be 9, 451. 00 
a $1, 134, 084, 42 
Use of postal cars, 1889 : 
Union Pacific Railway Company (old Union Pacific 
Railroad Line), aidede 2.222. 22h. ll, SRE AR ee ie $74, 695. 83 
Lines operated, leased, or controlled by the Union Pa- 
cific Railway Company, non-aided-..............--. 6, 213. 36 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, aided.........-.. 37, 407.72 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company, aided. .... 1, 272. 00 
; $119, 588. 91 
Regular service, previous years: 
Lines leased or controlled by the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Company, non-aided, 1888....-.-......-.-...-- 1, 289.78 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, aided, 1887. .----. 250. 78 
Union Pacific Railway Company (old Kansas Line), 
IOP Lee ees = Sat cepts wa/shomeicsens an eale oie Mack cols 217. 42 
SEE 1,757. 98 
Total Pacific railroad service not paid .-. 2.2. snense cece cces coe 1, 255, 431. 31 


Amounts previously reported “certified to the Register of the Treas- 
ury,” charged back by order of the Secretary of the Treasury. (See letter 


of June 23, 1887.) 


Regular service, 1887 : 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company, aided.--.... 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company, non-aided 


cease 


Use of postal cars, 1887: 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company, aided ..... 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company, non-aided..,..-.. 


eer es 


Regular service, 18838: : 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company, aided 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company, non-aided 


Use of postal cars, 1888: F 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company, aided . 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company, non-aided 


wae cees 


Total to be paid 


$4, 676. 12 
681. 19 
—— $5, 357. 31 


649. 12 
119. 66 


768. 78 


9, 451. 00 
1, 265. 48 
—— 10,716. 48 


1, 186. 10 
983, 75 
—— 1,469.85 


18, 312. 42 


i 


STATEMENT OF PAYMENTS TO AND COLLECTIONS FROM LATE POST- 


MASTERS. 
Amount collected during the year from late postmasters.... $86, 526. 27 
Amount charged to suspense .---..----.+--\--.--+-«-4--- ---- 10, 261. 50 
Amount charged to bad and compromise debts .----.-----.- 27,771. 40 
$124, 559, 17 
Amount paid during the year to late postmasters.-...---.-. 149, 329. 05 


Amount credited to suspense.---.----..-- RS Se ane 
Amount credited to bad and compromise debts 


159, 765. 69 


Amount remaining due postmasters, becoming late during the fiscal year 


ee ed 


ended YJ une:s0, L880). oo seentoereesic 


45, 634, 18 


wget ences 


880 . PAPERS ACCOMPANYING THE 


STATEMENT OF POSTAL ACCOUNTS OF LATE POSEMASTERS IN SUIT 
ON JUNE 30, 18389. 


Amount of postal accounts of late postmasters in suit on 


AMIN AY isthe a Solae eee Ee OREO Rae ags So Soonicsasotics $250, 355, 28 
Amount of postal accounts of late postmasters submitted for 
suit during fiscal year ended June 30, 1880.-.-..-.-..-..- 65, 455. 43 


— $315, 810. 71 
Amount of postal accounts of late postmasters collected dur- 

ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1889........---.------- 9, 476. 09 
Amount of postal accounts of late postmasters otherwise set- 

tled during fiscal year ended June 30, 1889.........---04- 8, 938. 35 


18, 414, 44 


Balance of postal accounts of late postmasters remaining in suit on 
IUMOVS OLOSO ore ciate isiareiwislelaiwel ote alale) cleieiieictste plate atalei= = aetna nee eee 297, 396. 27 


Amount of interest and costs collected in suits against late postmasters 
and sureties on postal accounts during the fiscal year ended June 39, 
IIE oso coc nedoUDoenObeanenoT GoGS00 BUGOSS SOUOCbIOSScsonGaue Sace aces $1, 137. 62 


Very respectfully, 
T., B, COULTER, 


Auditor. 
Hon. JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster-General. 
No. 17.—Recapitulation of net revenue. 
Revenue on domestic money-order transactions .-.... 2.2... 0ce-ececee $583, 864.'70 
Revenue on postal-note transactions. ..--...----..----- seen eee 127, 909. 45 
Revenue on transactions with— 
CaNAGO. wren -- <n cece os om veeene saan ons sous onan $15, 128. 7 
Great Britain and Ireland -o --- 2g enone cn cree 27, 881. 39 
CORI? ocobaneb boob aoc hao Sos CssaassacsHos sad 39, 458, 72 
SMO MENYI Usa hon Sheds needs Gosces ce NSS S Bde 12, 620. 86 
IO) Nhe coenon obedneccac BeeerocHeeen dash senses Socac 24, 799. 07 
France - 22. 22 e202 eee cece eee nee eee eee eee §, 290. 88 
JAMAICA Robes ceuicah ee omc eeeam cee eee me cette 489, 02 
INGWieZ Galan cusiccccvece wae eacs sears teeters 196. 73 
New South (Wales: 26.2 2 -meccetsceee eae teteese 214: 
WiCtOLIAi cc. =< Geog adad SoHE CAT ody SoSH OSSEGS 208. 73 
DOAN S655 GBa6 Shoo Seat Sdonoh5 dose cebS Abed nee: 950. 36 
LPONUDIG Mb 05 coop peeest. oohege SesdeSES sASsso SoS. 6o56 7.13 
WASMANI Adee a- Sel seeete sie sac isons seco eh ee eee make 23. 10 
Wyanrdiwrandal slam dS ysoe ce ssccraaiekesiaatcee see eae nee ee 296. 06 
UATE Ss soot poate nasoEd Senn OOKd scuoKdS sau Anan ddee 193.3 
(Chino Conti issess sondae coosecebSssueusaessso danse ° 32. 29 
Tea IO OM eOI enosmd6 saceooaconoadc6aecso cone 297. 26 
QMGGINSIAING cree doe oaabh oad Goosaodao so alocSe doses 53. 13 
ee wand Mslands ja. co. sees ciccicitow ae hice eimee meee 59. 05 
Netherlands ee cec 2 soem ectinaan cal sae act eee mere 421. 82 
Mentmarke sen cess == lecciccs Gad oR Honea suanameuion 223. 15 
128, $22. 21 
Less loss on transactions with— 
Sweden. Pe seee orcs aces teeta $1, 737, 22 
INOLWOYi poemenmeeer sis fae so conmcm ele ae 1, 254, 33 
SS 2,991.55 
— -— 125, 930. 66 


Dotalire vento ecerascce ele BRACE Sy ces ren nns cone SeMeic= Saitee een 787, 804, 81 
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No. 20.—Statenent showing the weight of letiers, newspapers, etc., sent from the United States 
to Huropean countries during the jiscal year ending June 30, 1889. 


RECAPITULATION BY COUNTRIES. 


Countries. Letters. Prints. 
Grams. Grams. 

Pinel audeenc eeemrenes sohee es eecnaacanas aietctasiboweee cud aenueee some teeeae 118, 682,419 | 584, 119, 984 
INGIOUTDE aenccclseaee Grose “OB OB ECE He eet ACC OBOE Cane E ED goer cee eerie ae 11, 105, 350 26, 049, 405 
Bela Meen cael: Sa clocies crew caeewolccamcesuemenawas ae 3, 029, 871. 17, 880, 120 
MemuTAli< Soe seke “Sou Brebed sacber debeoscesoseecseroeE enact suenece ce noes 4, 477, 575 9, 772, 195 
WUANCOl a. ceca cote ccs Slower ence sercstee 18, 422, 561 90, 179, 866 
GeTMADY - 22-002 oa 2 ce nen ee ew see ences 58, 006, 952 234, 361, 869 
Miia eeee nee ae coure kosteurecec. ae 13, 986, 870 47, 058, 330 
Netherlands ec. s<<escecac-cceuvuseucenesm= 3, 837, 725 12, 429, 940 
IOI AY Vit asisimais amiss s o> * 9, 481, 530 17, 578, 435 
Portugal ..... 975, 385 2, 959, 685 
Rassiasecetc. 9, 345, 525 11, 653, 860 
Spates seta sas nace t eo sas 2, 318, 900 14, 829, 345 
DiVOUCH eo tanes sccusianeseeen-ce-aceee sews 19, 304, 416 49, $63, 060 
Rime Pini Ceteoere seer cts a carats cee aincleg cms wenice wanciseenwe(sretie cin de mnig 5, 080, 470 25, 690, 755 
WRG EOU. sates ce ncanttslcepcdeesecemnceusm acca vevencbctvien deseasas ewe ysecws 733, 020 6, 558, 785 
NWESGCOASHIOLcATTIGA no. caqcccwpcvsauienevcceedesscisensancsism spss scccicnes 255 6, 770 

MGtAle es wore tae ceceeene eS Ori EnICROSOSCeOASHG OS Nececccecees ens 278, 288, 824 | 1, 150, 992, 404 
Increase compared with last fiscal year --....... Serucee eisai bomemetnceetee 14, 737, 880 126, 105, 037 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


SHCRHTARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


: Washington, D. C., October 26, 1889. 
To the PRESIDENT: aaa 


I have the honor to respectfully submit my first annual report as 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the first report issued under the newly 
constituted Department of Agriculture. 

I assumed the duties of my office March 7, 1889, or twenty-six days 
after the approval of the law creating an Executive Department of what 
had theretofore been a Bureau, in executive sense, of the Government. 
The Department had reached an important epoch in its history. For 
years there had been a demand on the part of a large majority of the 
farmers of the country that that Department at the seat of government 
which was organized to represent their interests should be clothed with 
the same dignity and power that other Executive Departments had, 
and that it should have its influence in national affairs and be recog- 
nized in the councils of the nation. i 

It is not necessary for me to dwell at this time upon the past growth 
of this institution; how there have been assigned to it from time to time 
additional duties and power, until now, when it comes forward as a com- 
pleted wing of the executive branch of the Government, entitled to its 
full share of attention and protection, and needing at this time careful 
and intelligent effort in order that the foundation now ready to be laid 
shall be the commencement of a great and lasting Department, well 
fitted to extend its usefulness over a great agricultural domain. I 
deemed it my first duty, therefore, to give particular attention to such 
a re-adjustment of the current affairs of the Department as should 
make it better conform to its new relations under the law, and then to 
give careful thought to the formulation of plans for a thorough and com- 
plete reorganization of the new Department. Iam not unmindful of 
the difficulties in the duties which have fallen to me in this regard, nor 
do I think that I shall overstate those to which I shall here refer. 

883 
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At the very beginning I was disappointed to find that the appropria- 
tions madé for the operations of the Department for the current fiscal. 
year were those based upon the old organization of the Department, 
and that no provision had been made for a single anticipated want of the 
Department in its new field of duty. Therefore my first efforts had to 
be restricted to the study and formulation of plans for reorganization ; 
to the systematizing of the records of the Department; to the consoli- 
dation, so far as possible under one head, of work of one character 
but being conducted in different divisions of the Department; to the 
formulation of a better system for the faithful accounting of public 
property, and in general the application of business-like principles 
throughout the Department. I have performed this duty while await- 
ing the meeting of Congress, when its attention might be called to the 
condition of affairs to which I have alluded, and to the urgent need of 
immediate attention. . 

Again, I found that during the growth of the Department to which I 
have heretofore referred, no adequate provision had been made in the 
mean time for additional space to meet its rapidly-increasing needs. The 
building it occupies was erected many years ago, and ata time when the 
future of the Department was problematical, and when its needs could 
not be anticipated. I found clerks crowded into rooms and subject to 
discomforts and inconveniences. I have found two branches of two dis- 
tinct divisions crowded into one small room; records and books lying’ 
about upon tables and chairs for want of sufficient wall space to accom- 
modate cases for their proper care and preservation; the chemical 
laboratory crowded into a damp, illy-ventilated, and wholly unsuitable 
basement, originally intended no doubt for storage purposes, and its 
work in certain investigations restricted because of the offensive fumes 
from such analyses, and because of the dangers to human life and limb 
from explosions of gases and other causes; and, in a word, there was a 
complete want of that systematic and orderly conduct of the public 
business which ought to obtain in every well-conducted office. 


REORGANIZATION. 


The immediate wants of the Department then, are, first, appropria- 
tions which must be made to meet the obligations of the Department 
to the country, which I deem urgent; and, second, a laboratory to be 
erected on the Department grounds, suitable for the purposes of im- 
portant investigations which cannot now be undertaken. This building 
should be ready for occupancy at the earliest practicable day. To it I 
could remove certain scientific divisions and thus get much needed re- 
lief in the main building. In the mean time, I respectfully and urgently 
recommend that there be given me authority to rent some suitable build- 
ing in this city to which divisions of the Department can be removed in 
order to temporarily relieve the necessity which confronts me. 
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Pending this necessary legislation I propose to complete plans, 
\ already formulated, for a reorganization of this Department, a portion 
of which has been anticipated in my estimates for the coming fiscal 
year. These estimates show a considerable increase over those of last 
year. Deducting the $630,000 appropriated directly to the Experi- 
ment Stations of the country, there is left for the Department’s needs 
$1,359,000, an amount which should not be measured by the past, but 
rather by what a great agricultural country should pay at this time 
toward sustaining, protecting, and promoting a calling which lies at the 
foundation of its prosperity and power. 

In other civilized countries, and especially in the newer countries of 
the world, among whom we are finding our most vigorous competitors, 
work analogous to that covered by this Department is prosecuted with 
a liberality and energy which, while it commands our respect, should 
not fail to serve as a warning that we ourselves must do our full duty 
in this matter if we expect to maintain our proud pre-eminence as the 
leading agricultural country of the world. Our sister republics in Cen- 
tral and Southern America and the Empire of Brazil have with few 
exceptions been devoting their best efforts, aided by liberal appropria- 
tions, to the application of science to agriculture, and this with marked 
success. To the north of us Canada, which has for years possessed a 
department of agriculture, has been working with creditable zeal on 
the same lines, and the same may be said of all the British colonies. 

Turning our attention to the older countries of the world, we find a 
British department of agriculture, recently established, with an annual 
appropriation of a million and a half dollars at its command, while the 
same power combines Anglo-Saxon energy with the paternal govern- 
ment of the Latin races in its efforts to develop in India and in Egypt 
agricultural products commensurate to their teeming population and 
soil fertility. Germany annually expends $2,850,000 for the same pur- 
poses. Brazilappropriated in 1885~86 more than twenty millions of dol- 
lars for her agriculture, commerce, and public works, and Russiamore than 
fourteen millions for agriculture and mines for the same period. France 
appropriated in 1886 more than eight million dollars for her agricult- 
ure alone, and Austria more than four millions during the same year. 

It is my desire to organize the Department upon even a broader plane 
than these and other countries have established. To do so will require 
time and patience and that share of encouragement and support which 
I trust Congress will give to the Department and to the efforts of its 
officers. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


Among the features of the new law applying to this Department was 
a provision for an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. Thanks to the 
wisdom of your choice in the selection for this position of a gentleman 
combining a large experience in public affairs with a thorough knowl- 
edge of scientific agriculture and trained executive ability, I have been 
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enabled to meet a want that has long existed in the Department, and 
to take one of the most important steps toward its reorganization. I 
have divided the Depaxtment into two grand divisions, one embracing 
all those divisions, branches, and sections which involve more particu- 
larly administrative, and executive. features, and which have been 
retained under my personal supervision, and the other embracing those 
divisions which are engaged purely in scientific investigations, which 
have been assigned to the office of Assistant Secretary. This plan of 
reorganization has been in operation for some months, and its advan- 
tage in the administration of the Department’s affairs is plainly evident. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


One of the first conclusions forced upon me after a careful review of 
the valuable work of the several divisions of the Department in its 
application to the economy of agriculture, was the absolute necessity 
for prompt and effectual means of reaching the class the Department 
was primarily designed to serve, ¢. e., the farmers. The very essence 
of the duties devolving on this Department of the Government is that: 
its results shall be promptly made available to the public by a compre- 
hensive scheme of publication. Time and expense, ability and experi- 
ence, lavished on the work of this Department, can have no practical 
results unless we can lay their conclusions promptly before the people 
who need them. 

The frequent issue of special bulletins from the various divisions relat- 
ing to the work undertaken by them, instead of awaiting the issue of the 
annual report, already too bulky for the purpose for which I conceive it 
to be designed, meets with my unqualified approval, and I propose to 
greatly extend this practical method of intercommunication between 
the Department and its constituents. To reach the farmers of the 
country effectually, however, even more is needed than the issue of 
frequent bulletins in editions of 5,000 or 10,000 copies. Many of these 
are essentially and unavoidably scientific and the careful record of 
scientific investigations by scientific men, the value of whose conclu- 
sions must necessarily bear the scrutiny of scientific investigators the 
world over. The elimination of all scientific terms and language from 
such reports is impossible, while at the same time it is feasible and 
essential that all practical conclusions arrived at, as the result of scien- 
tific observation or investigation, must be so expressed as to be readily 
understood by all ordinarily intelligent people of average education. 

Again, as to the number of copies required and the methods adopted 
for their circulation, it is clearly impossible to reach every farmer on 
the nearly 5,000,000 farms of the United States with all the bulletins 
emanating from this Department, nor is it desirable that every bulletin 
Should reach every farmer. Farming is becoming more and more 
differentiated, not only into main divisions naturally created by limita- 


, 
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ions as to climate and soil, but into minor divisions or specialties due 
to the larger experience, the higher degree of skill required in the pres- 
ent day to enable:a farmer to prosecute his work successfully, and to 
which but very few men can attain in more than one or two specialties 
or branches of farming. Herein we find another strong argument for 
the diffusion of the results of our Department work in the form of spe- 
cial bulletins, convenient in form, promptly printed, and easily distrib- 
uted. 

The points to be covered in this direction may then be thus briefly 
summarized : 


(1) Frequent publication of the results of scientific work in the 
various divisions, in the form of special bulletins. 

(2) The observance, as far as practicable, of such language as will 
render the contents of each bulletin available to the average 
layman. 

(3) A method of distribution which will secure the circulation of 
the Department bulletins among those who will make practi- 
cal use of them. 

(4) The widespread publication of the practical conclusions of the 
scientific observations or investigations undertaken in the vari- 
ous divisions, in a brief form and plain terms and on a scale 
so extensive as to practically reach all the farmers of this 
country. 


To accomplish these four main objects I last July established a 
division in charge of a gentleman having special. experience and quali- 
fications for such work, and who will have general supervision of all 
the publications issued by the Department. 

With a view to carrying out as far as possible the fourth proposition, 
upon which I lay particular stress, the plan adopted, and, as results so 
far show, with gratifying success, has been to prepare ety: sheets 
of every bulletin or other publication about to be issued, such advance 
sheets comprising a brief synopsis of the work roomed é in-the bulletin 
and giving the conclusions arrived at which may serve as practical sug- 
gestions to the farmers. These advance sheets are furnished to the 
press associations, to all agricultural and many other weekly papers, 
to agricultural writers, and any journalists and editors applying for 
them. . In this way, during the fifteen weeks ending October 31, no less 
than eighteen such synopses or résumés were distributed as above. Itis 
a pleasure to record the fact that the agricultural papers generally and 
the press aS a whole have shown a most commendable disposition to 
co-operate with the Department in its efforts to keep the farmers in 
formed as to all that may be of practical service to them. In some 
cases a careful note kept of the newspapers publishing such advance 
sheets, apart from those covered by the press associations, indicote an 
aggregate circulation of over 1,000,000 copies. 
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A moment’s consideration avill show the value of a plan by which 
the benefits of @ bulletin reaching 5,000 or 10,000 copies, and that. by 
means of a circulation dragging along through many months, are com- 
municated immediately to a circle of readers aggregating over three 
million persons, or nearly one-sixth of our entire adult farming popu- 
lation. Indeed this plan virtually covers the entire field, for the farmer — 
who does not read some paper devoted to his ‘calling is practically be- 
yond the reach of intelligent effort on his behalf. It moreover invites 
application for special bulletins in advance of their publication by in- 
terested parties, an important consideration, for in the giving of valu- 
able information “ he gives twice who gives promptly.” 

The work of the new division in the review of the bulletins and other 
publications issued by the Department, is sufficiently indicated by the 
list of such publications forming a part of this report. 

The work now engaging the attention of the several divisions of this 
Department is progressing satisfactorily, and T will here present for 
your information a résumé of what each is doing in its especial sphere. 
In conjunction therewith I also lay before you an outline of my plans 
for extending the work of these divisions, increasing their facility and 
enlarging their usefulness, plans which I consider essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of work which it is the duty of this Department to 
undertake. 


DIVISION OF STATISTICS. 


This branch of the Department service, relating to national resources 
and their development, to rural production and to distribution and con- 
sumption, is in my judgment one of the utmost importance. To aidin 
the collection of agricultural statistics there are over 11,000 volunteer 
correspondents, and a paid corps of agents in as many States as the 
limited appropriation allows the Department to maintain. These con- 
duct a parallel investigation, by States, for verification and extension 
of the data communicated by the regular corps. What the system 
most lacks at present is the ability to maintain a paid statistical agent 
in every State. I would therefore urge the necessity of restoring, or 
even increasing, the original appropriation for collection of statistics, 
which has been reduced during the past four years, to render it possi- 
ble to carry out the requirement for employing State agents for local 
investigations in every State, and for collection of such specific statis- 
tics as can not be obtained through the voluntary effort of our public- 
Spirited farmers. | 

The office receives current official statistics from every part of the 
world, and files, records, co-ordinates, and elaborates such data for cur- 
rent publication and special use. These documents are both printed 
and written in all languages, in divers weights and measures, and 
_ values represented by the coins of the world. Their receipt is necessa- 
rily irregular, coming from near and distant parts of the globe, freighted 
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with news of crops ripening in every month of the year. There is great 
difference in the promptress of their preparation and in the degree of 
their accuracy, while many minor countries possess no statistical SyS- 
tems. These facts suggest the extent of the work and the difficulty of 
its efficient performance. 

The work consists of the preparation of reports, investigation of 

industrial problems, collation of comparative international statements, 
responses to inquiries from foreign legations, from members of Con- 
gress, from rural and commercial bodies, and from editors and other 
publicists seeking information for immediate publication. 
' During the past year the official published reports have included the 
monthly series prepared by the Statistician, the annual report of sta- 
tistics in the volume of Department reports published by Congress, 
and an album of agricultural statistics. The latter is the initial publi- 
cation of a series of graphic illustrations of agricultural statistics which 
has been demanded by educators and agricultural writers for ose as 
a means of popularizing such statistics. 

The material furnished to officials of this and other countries, indus- 
trial and commercial organizations, editors, and writers, in manuscript 
form, has been scarcely less voluminous than the publications. 

The crop-reporting system, which has been copied in many foreign 
countries, and, in its main features, by our State statistical bureaus, 
while approximate and valuable, is in danger of becoming discredited 
by the popular acceptance of its results as exact in precision and abso- 
lute in authority. It should be remembered that they are not the con- 
clusions of a thorough census, though they may be far better than the 
work of a poor census; that they are the consolidations of local esti- 
mates of agricultural experts, and are intended as a foil to the inter- 
ested, biased, and untruthful statements that speculators issue to mislead | 
their victims. It is recognized that producers, consumers, forwarders, 
and dealers in actual grain have a common interest in learning the 
exact truth of production. 

The monthly crop reports of the Statistican are’ now limited to 
statistical ‘correspondents and writers for the press, the brief tele- 
graphic summary sent out on the 10th of each month being so sent out 
through the press associations. My present purpose is, that hereafter, 
at least during the crop season, a more extended summary of each 
forthcoming report shall be prepared, in advance of its regular circula- 
tion, of which a large edition may be printed for transmission to agri- 
cultural and other weekly papers, to postmasters, farmers, and any‘ 
others who desire to receive it. 


THIS YEAR’S CROPS. 


The statistical records of the season indicate an average yield of cere- 
als, a full supply of meats of all kinds, and a cotton crop adequate 
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for all demands. Potatoes have received some injury from rot, which 
has been more prevalent in the Hast than in the West. Fruits have 
been produced in only moderate abundance, apples especially yielding 
sparsely in the more favorable locations, and producing scarcely a third 
of a full crop. The increase in variety of fruits and in area occupied, 
in California and Florida, is yearly enlarging our resources and in some 
directions limiting importation of subtropical kinds. 

The great crop of American arable culture, corn, is larger in breadth 
this year than ever before, comprising more than half the area of all 
cereals, and representing three-fourths of all the maize grown in the 
world. It promises slightly more than an average yield, which has 
been about 26 bushels per acre. Though slow in germination and early 
growth, in the Eastern and Southern States, from excess of moisture and 
low temperature, the season was long and frosts late, with freedom 
from droughts except in local and very limited areas. 

The production of wheat has for several years been so large as to 
reduce the price to a point so low as to discourage growers. There 
has been an increase of demand, since 1880, due to increase of popula- 
tion, of 70,000,000 bushels, and a decline in foreign demand of about 
65,000,000 bushels. The exportation of 1880~81 was 186,321,514 bush- 
eis, in wheat and flour; the average for eight years since has been 
121,300,638. bushels. This country still supplies the larger part of 
the European deficiency, which is much smaller than in the period of 
poor European harvests about ten years ago. The present crop will 
be a full average (between 12 and 13 measured bushels per acre), but 
the quality is below an average, with lower weight and bread-making 
capacity. There is an ample supply, however, for all probable Euro- 
pean demands, though deficient yields elsewhere should tend to sustain 
if not to advance prices. 

The product of cotton approximated closely 7,000,000 bales for the 
first time in 1884. The crops of 1887 and 1888 each attained about the 
same volume, and that of 1889 has a slightly increased area, while the 
October percentage of condition was somewhat higher than last year, 
giving promise of another large crop. Yet it is acknowledged to be 
late, subject to unusual injury from possible early frosts, and therefore 
as yet uncertain in its rate of production. It is gratifying to observe 
that this product still meets with ample demand and maintains its value 
in the markets of the world, the production of the United States as well 
as the world’s consumption having nearly doubled within thirty years. 
There is no immediate prospect of the loss of this supremacy in cotton 
growing. 

The necessity of economy in meat production has stimulated greatly 
the production of hay and dried forage, and the extension of the silo 
system, which has been encouraged by the demand for succulent feed, 
in the absence or scarcity of roots, has greatly enlarged the variety and 
volume of feeding material. In the arid regions alfalfa has absorbed a 
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considerable area of irrigated lands, and is assuming large proportions 
in the crop distribution of those areas. The increase of forage and hay 
is relatively greater in the South than in any other portion of the country. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION, 


The development of agriculture in the Rocky Mountain districts has 
been very rapid of late, and is full of promise for the immediate future: 
Millions of acres are already under irrigation, with results more cer- 
tain and satisfactory than in States solely dependent on current rain- 
fall. New enterprises are in progress, and Government surveys. for 
highland reservoirs have been initiated. Already the value of the 
products of agriculture on the Pacitic coast, if not in Colorado, in the 
heart of the mountain system, is greater than that of the products 
ofmining. The Division of Statistics, under my direction, is investigat- 
ing these resources and measuring their development, with all the facili- 
ties atits command. The results will surprise the Eastern States with 
new views of the wealth and progress of the Great American Desert 
of the recent past. , 

The work of this division is presenting to the world the marvelous 
results of our agriculture, which supplies our rapidly-increasing popu- 
lation with rations greatly in excess, in quantity and variety, of any 

- other nation on the globe, and appropriates a larger surplus, both in 
volume and proportion, to supply the deficiencies of foreign markets 
than any other country is able to spare. 

It is gratifying to note the appreciation of the work of the Division 
of Statistics by statesmen, publicists, and statisticians of this country, 
and to acknowledge similar high commendations from prominent foreign 
editors, and from executive statistical officers of foreign Governments, 
some of whom have recently declared the body of agricultural statis- 
tics of the Department of Agriculture of the United States the best in 
the world. 

It is proposed, in response to repeated inquiries, to give special 
attention to local statistics, to concise yet comprehensive agricultural 
surveys of States and Territories, which will give a fair and full show- 
ing of natural resources and their development, without coloring from 
local pride or pecuniary interest, and yet appreciative of natural ad- 
vantages only partially improved. It is desirable that local capabilities 
should be accurately presented, and worthy of the confidence of those 
who discredit the extravagances of immigration solicitors and land 
speculators. The plain truth is quite as much as the eastern inquirer 
can be induced to accept. It is regretted that available means will | 
only suffice for a beginning of this work, which should be presented 
hereafter more rapidly and promptly as statistical appropriations shall 
warrant. 

It is my intention ae year to make an effort, through the medium 
of our numerous county statistical correspondents, to bring the De- 
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partment into closer touch with the farming community at the county 

fairs held throughout the country. At a trifling expense these county 

statistical agents should be enabled to attend their several county 

fairs, armed with a commission to report to this Department as to the 
character and extent of their exhibits, both of field products and live 

stock, the amount of premiums conferred, manner of judging, ete. At 

the same time these agents would be authorized to secure for this De- 

partment, as far as practicable, samples of the finest exhibits of field 

products, thus furnishing the most tangible evidences as to the charac- 

ter of the products and the agricultural possibilities of all sections of 
the country. An immense amount of time and money is expended in 

the aggregate upon these county fairs. To what extent they may be 

made subservient to the duties of this Department is necessarily a 

matter of speculation, but I am convinced of the propriety of endeavor- 

ing to utilize these gatherings in some such way as I have indicated. 

Everything that leads to a more intimate acquaintance between the 

Department and the farmers throughout the country must be mutually 

advantageous. 


DIVISION OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


The results of the labors of this Division have been of great im- 
portance, and in no direction more than in the outcome of the effort to_ 
import the parasites and natural*enemies of the Fluted Scale insect of 
California. The entomologist, after careful investigation, satisfied him- 
self that this insect, which of late years has so seriously affected or- 
ange culture in southern California, was a native of Australia and was 
comparatively harmless there, owing to the natural enemies which kept 
it in check and which had not been imported into this country with it. 
Efforts, through correspondence, to import one of the parasites that 
had been studied proved but partially successful, and the Department 
was anxious to take advantage of the Melbourne Exposition to have 
agents visit Australia with the express object of helping to import 
these enemies of the Scale alive. Accordingly, an arrangement was 
made with the Department of State whereby two of the salaried agents 
of the Entomological Division were to be sent to Australia, the one 
with instructions to report on and send over the enemies of the Scale 
insect, the other to report to Mr. McCoppin, commissioner to the Mel- 
bourne Exposition, on the agricultural features of the exposition, the 
State Department defraying their expenses. 

The results of this undertaking have more than justified the most san- 
guine anticipations. Several of the parasites have been introduced and 
acclimated, while one of the predaceous insects thus imported, viz., a 
lady-bird (Vedolia cardinalis Mulsaut), has increased so enormously and 
is so active an enemy of the scale that several important orchards have 
already been completely freed from the pest by its agency, and de 
Spondency has given way to hope and confidence among California 
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orange-growers. This result furnishes a most striking illustration of 
wide-spread benefit resulting from seientific investigation and effort. 

The year has been remarkable for the great prevalence of blights, 
both of a fungus and insect nature. The most serious insect outbreak 
of the year was the appearance in enormous numbers in the wheat-fields 
of Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Illinois of the grain aphis. 
This insect remained in the fields in injurious numbers much later than 
in ordinary seasons, and the result has been considerable shrinkage of 
the crop in the infested States. This pest has been carefully studied 
aud data have been collected. for full report. 

For the past few years there has been much complaint from the 
orauge-growers of Florida of a new pest in the shape of a leaf-mite 
which causes an injurious shedding of the foliage in the winter, and 
which has made its appearance since the completion of the special in- 
vestigation of the insect enemies of the orange. This mite has been 
the subject of special investigation during the year. 

Much time has already been given to the thorough investigation of 
the horn fly, a pest to horned cattle newly imported from Europe. 
This insect was first noticed in this country rather more than two years 
ago in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and has since greatly increased and 
spread to the southward along the Atlantic States until it has now , 
reached southern Virginia. It is a serious drawback to the stock and 
dairy interests of the localities which it has reached, very greatly re- 
ducing the condition of cattle and the yield of milk. The complete life 
history has been followed out and field experiments have been made 
which result in establishing satisfactory remedies and preventives. 

The publication of the report of the investigations of the injury to 
the roots of peach and other crops in Florida by swellings caused by 
eel-worms has been unavoidably delayed on account of matters con- 
nected with the illustrations, but it has now been published as Bulletin 
20 of this Division, and will doubtless prove of value not only to hor- 
ticulturists and fruit-growers in the South, but to gardeners in other 
parts of the country, as allied worms are found throughout our entire 
territory. 

The publications of the Division have also occupied a considerable por- 
tion of the time of the office force. The periodical bulletin, Insect Life, 
has been issued regularly every month, and its usefulness and popularity 
are shown by the great demand for it. The wisdom, which has never been 
questioned, of establishing this means of communication with the farm- 
ers and working entomologists has become more and more apparent, 
and the editing and oversight of its monthly numbers has come to be 
one of the most important of the Entomologist’s duties. 

The Bibliography of Economic Entomology which was ordered by 
Congress in July, 1882, is now nearly completed. The extent of the 
work made it advisable to publish it in several parts, and Parts I, II, 
and III are now rapidly going through the press. 
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SILK CULTURE. 


The interest in silk culture .still remains unabated. The corre- 
spondence in no other Division is more widespread or in larger propor- 
tions, showing a conviction in the public mind that success is possible. 
There seems to be no question that the mulberry tree can be grown and 
the cocoon produced economically in a large area of this country. The 
fact that this culture, up to the production of the cocoon, can be made 
largely a household affair, and needs no large expenditure of money, 
and that the sums, small though they be, realized from the sales of 
cocoons, would be a blessing to innumerable families, an income added 
to, without in any way interfering with, the regular occupation which 
provides daily support, leads me to desire to continue the work as laid 
down by Congress. The real question, however, is the market for the 
cocoons, which need to be reeled before the silk is fit for the spinner. 
In competition with the hand-reeling of other countries the industry 
here would fail, as the difference between the cost of reeling here and 
the cost there would manifestly be deducted from the price paid for the 
cocoons, and would so reduce their market price as to discourage the 
industry of raising them. 

The prime effort of the Department in this work is properly in trying 
to perfect an,antomatic reel that shall substitute machinery for manual 
labor in reeling. While success in this direction is not yet secured, the 
prospects are sufficiently favorable to make me hopeful of ultimate ee 
results. Mr. Philip Walker was dispatched to Paris a few months ago 
with instructions to study fully and carefully the whole subject of silk- 
culture, especially in its relation to.our own efforts, and with a view of 
ascertaining what progress and improvements are being made abroad. 
He has not yet returned, and beyond the usual annual appropriation 
for the continuance of the work I must refrain from making specific 
recommendations until I have before me the results of his investigations. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION. 


The work of the Chemical Division has been vigorously carried on 
under disadvantages and discomforts to which I have heretofore alluded. 
In accordance with a law enacted at the last session of Congress, pro- 
viding for an extension and continuation of the investigation of the 
adulteration of foods, drugs, liquors, etc., the division has completed 
two parts of Bulletin No. 13, consisting of Part 4, which treats of lard 
and its adulteration, and Part 5, which treats of baking powders, their 
manufacture, use, and chemical composition. In accordance with the 
requirements of the act alluded to, I shall, in due time, make a sepa- 
rate report to Congress of the operations of this division under the 
said appropriation. In addition to these investigations very complete 
analyses have been made of sorghum seed to establish their value as 
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a cattle-food, and investigations have also been made upon the seeds 
of calacanthus growing wild in the mountains of North Carolina, and 
which prove very poisonous to cattle eating them. From these seeds 
a new alkaloid has been separated and its properties described. 

Important investigations have also been carried on in the Chemical 
Division to determine the influence of different kinds of food upon the 
composition of butter. These results have proved of the greatest inter- 
est, and have shown that the quality and composition of the butter are 
greatly influenced by the character of the food used. 


SORGHUM AND BEET SUGAR. 


The Chemical Division has also conducted during the past year addi- 
tional experiments looking to the manufacture of sugar from sorghum 
and sugar beets. Chemical laboratories have been established in con- 
nection with sorghum sugar factories at Rio Grande, N. J., Morrisville, 
Va., Kenner, La., Cedar Falls, Iowa; and at the following points in 
Kansas, namely: Sterling, Ness City, Conway Springs, Attica, Medi- 
cine Lodge, Minneola, Mead, Arkalon, and Liberal. The results of the 
season’s work are not yet fully collated, but a general idea of them may 
be expressed. In New Jersey and Virginia the late, wet spring and the 
remarkably wet summer prevented the maturity of the cane, and thus 
prevented the successful manufacture of sugar. The results obtained 
in Louisiana were of a mixed character. In some cases considerable 
quantities of sugar were made per ton of cane; in one instance over a 
hundred pounds; while in other instances the results were of a most 
disappointing character. The results of the experimental work at 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, were also of a discouraging nature. No sugar of 
any consequence was made; and it may be stated that while as far 
north as Cedar Falls molasses may be made with profit, it is probably 
too far north to permit of the successful manufacture of sugar from 
sorghum. 

The results of the experiments in Kansas have shown that in the 
extreme western portion of the State the season proved too dry for the 
production of a crop of sorghum cane suitable for sugar-making. On 
the other hand, in the southern portion of the State, west and south of 
Wichita, fine crops of sorghum cane were produced, and sugar made in 
such quantities as to foreshadow the financial success of the industry in 
those localities and in places further south. The general result of the 
recent experiments in the manufacture of sugar from sorghum carried 
on by the Department has determined the localization of this industry, 
in so far as financial success is concerned, in the region indicated above. 
If success attend the sorghum-sugar industry in the future, there seems 
to be reasonable ground for believing that in the southern part of Central 
Kansas and in many parts of the Indian Territory, where the soil and 
climate are similar to that part of Kansas mentioned, it may especially 
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flourish. There are, perhaps, also other parts of the United States where 
similar success could be secured, but these have not yet been pointed 
out. 

Important progress has also been made during the past year in the de- 
velopment of varieties of sorghum containing a higher content of avail- 
able sugar than those heretofore grown. These experiments have been 
carried on at Sterling, Kans., and at College Station, Md. Similar ex- 
periments have also been conducted in connection with the manufactur- 
ing work at the: places mentioned above. A large number of analyses 
have been made during the last year and the present season for the 
purpose of selecting for planting the seed of those varieties and indi- 
viduals whose juices show the highest percentage of available sugar. 
The results have gone far enough to justify the belief that by a selection 
of this kind a permanent improvement can be secured. It is certain 
that should the sorghum-sugar industry prove successful the growth 
of the seed will be a separate business, controlled by experts and carried 
on under those conditions most favorable to the production of the 
highest content of sugar. What can be accomplished in this line has 
already been illustrated with the sugar-beet, and there is every reason 
to believe that equally favorable results can be secured with sorghum. 

In regard to the beet-sugar industry, experiments have been made in 
various parts of the United States in the growth of beets and in the 
analyses thereof. Many of these analyses have been made in the chem- 
ical division of the Department at Washington, and. show that there 
are many localities, especially in the northern portion of the United 
States and on the Pacific coast, suitable to the production of a sugar 
beet rich in saccharine matter. The successful experiments in beet- 
sugar manufacture in California have created a great deal of interest 
in various parts of the United States in this industry, and the Depart- 
ment has received many inquiries for information on this point. The 
chemical division is now collecting material for a full report on the beet- 
sugar industry in the United States, which it is hoped may be pub- 
lished early the coming winter. 


BOTANICAL DIVISION, 


Besides the general scientific work, which has been extensive, the 
special effort of the Division has been directed to grasses and forage 
plants, and more particularly to those adapted to the Southern States 
and the arid and semi-arid regions of the West. <A grass station has 
been conducted in connection with the Mississippi Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station for that region of the South, and oneis being established 
in co-operation with the Colorado Experiment Station, which, with the 
independent grass station established last year at Garden City, Kans., 
which has been enlarged and more fully equipped, inaugurates the 
line of experiments contemplated for the arid region. The results of 
the year’s work in both regions have been eminently satisfactory. 
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What the Southern States need at the present time, agriculturally, 
more than anything else, is a productive grass. The desire is to place 
stations at two places other than that in Mississippi. 

The problem the Department is seeking to solve in the arid region is 
an increase of forage on the non-irrigable lands. There is far less need 
of experiments on the irrigable lands. What they are capable of pro- 
ducing is almost beyond computation, but the question whether the 
300,000,000 of acres and more outside of possible irrigation can be 
quadrupled in forage possibilities, is of immense import. Itis believed 
that as nature has selected the grasses growing there a cultivation of 
the same must promote their productiveness in that locality, as it 

‘does other grasses elsewhere. Accordingly wild-grass seeds are being 
collected and are to be propagated in the station there. The Depart- 
ment desires to establish, independently or in connection with the ex- 
periment stations, four more stations in the West, so as to cover all 
Western conditions. 

The division has issued during the year Bulletin No. 8, entitled “A 
record of some of the work of the division, ete.,” and has now in press 
anew revised edition of the “Agricultural grasses of the United States,” 
a very comprehensive and practical treatise on this important product. 
It has distributed to seven of the Agricultural Experiment Stations each 
a herbarium of carefully mounted botanical specimens of grasses and spe- 
cies of our native grasses as types, material very much needed at those 
new stations for the successful development of their work. It has had 
agents in various regions not yet fully explored, botanically, to collect 
specimens for our national- herbarium, which will enable us to assist fur- 
ther the agricultural colleges, and also to make exchanges with and con- 
tributions to various foreign scientific societies. [consider the work of 
this division as judiciously planned, and if continued on the lines which 
I propose it will place our botanical coilection at the head, as it should 
be, of similar collections in the country, if not in the world. 

During the past summer the chief of the division visited, by my di- 
rection, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, northwestern Texas, Arizona, 
California, and Utah, and spent two months in the investigation of the 
native grasses and of the climatic conditions of the arid districts, so as 
the better to be able to grapple with the forage problem of those States 
and Territories. 


THE SHCTION OF VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 


The work in this section is very important. It covers the diseases 
of plants, their nature and treatment. During the last growing season 
agents were located in New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, and California to investi- 
gate the plant diseases peculiar to those localities—notably black-rot, 
downy mildew, and anthracnose of the grape, root-rot and rust of cot- 
ton, and pear and apple diseases. Special attention has been given te 
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the blight of the Le Conte pear m Southern Georgia, and to peach yel- 
lows in Maryland, Delaware, and other States. While successful treat- 
ment has not been reached in the former case, and the cause of the 
latter is still unknown, very substantial progress has been made in 
both, and in the latter there is promise of highly beneficial develop- 
ments. It is too soon to predict as to the pear-blight, but the hope is 
awakened that a remedy can be found. 

Within the last two or three years a most destructive disease of the 
grape-vine appeared in southern California, which promises, if not 
checked, to destroy utterly the production of grapes in that locality. 
An agent of the section was dispatched there last June who has in- 
structions to remain on the ground indefinitely to study the nature of 
the disease, and, if possible, discover a remedy. 

In all these cases the work has consisted largely of field examinations 
supplemented with microscopic work. The latter has given evidence 
that all the diseases, with the exception of the California vine trouble 
and the peach-yellows, are due to plant parasites, and from the evidence 
now at hand it is very probable that even the last two are caused by 
bacteria which attack the healthy plants as well as those lacking in 
maturity or vitality. Experiments are being conducted both in the 
field and in the laboratory to determine, however, the true nature of 
these diseases. The immense losses caused by them justify the amplest 
expenditures in seeking their natures and devising a remedy. 


DIVISION OF ECONOMIC ORNITHOLOGY AND MAMMALOGY. 


Two distinct lines of research are carried on by this division—one 
devoted to the study of certain species or groups of species which are 
harmful or beneficial from a directly economic stand- -point, and partic- 
ularly from the farmer’s point of view; the other—equally or even 
more important—a study of the fandantental facts, principles, and 
laws which underlie the present geographical distribution of life. 

The primary object of mapping the geographical distribution of 
species is to ascertain the number, position and boundaries of the 
faunal and floral areas of the United States, areas which are fitted: by 
nature for the life of certain associations of animals and plants, and 
which, consequently, are adapted for the growth of certain vegetable 
products and for the support of certain kinds or breeds of stock. The 
results of this study of the natural life areas of the country are of the 
utmost value to practical and experimental agriculture, and are so in- 
timately related to the work of the experiment stations that the inves- 
tigations of the latter can not be fully utilized without a knowledge of 
the more important facts which the study of geographical distribution 
affords. The work of mapping the distribution of species has received 
as much attention as the limited funds at command would permit. The 
most important work in this line has been a systematic biological 
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exploration an area of about 5,000 square miles in extent in Ari- 
zona. This exploration was conducted by Dr. Merriam, Chief of the 
Division, assisted by Mr. Vernon Bailey, field agent, and resulted in the 
discovery of many species new to science, and in the acquisition of 
many facts of economic consequence. It was demonstrated that com- 
plete accord exists between the distribution of animals and plants, 
_ governed by physiographical conditions. The boundaries of the areas 
inhabited by certain associations of species of birds, mammals, and 
reptiles, were found to coincide with one another and with the bound- 
aries of the areas inhabited by certain species of plants. The knowl- 
edge of this fact emphasizes the importance of the study of the flora 
of a region in connection with the study of its fauna. 

In the first line of work may be noted the compilation and publica- 
tion of the bulletin on the English sparrow, a volume of 405 octavo 
pages, the demand for which was so great that thousands of applica 
tions for it were received in advance of its publication. Although so 
short a time has elapsed since its appearance, some of its good effects 
are visible already in the successful efforts for the restriction and ex- 
termination of the sparrow. The study of the food of crows continues, 
and a bulletin will be ready for distribution before the close of another 
year. A full and copiously illustrated bulletin on hawks and owls 1s 

‘nearly ready for the printer. The collection of stomachs of birds be- 
lieved to affect agricultural interests now number 10,675. More than 
3,000 specimens of birds were received for identification et Janu- 
ary 1 and October 1, 1889. 


DIVISION OF MICROSCOPY. 


The work of this Division is largely in the line of original microscop- 
ical investigation of food stuffs, including the condiments of commerce, 
and in preparing microphotographic illustrations of pure food products 
and of the adulterants used in them. The teas of commerce have been 
the subject of like investigation. It is found, itis claimed, that the 
leaf of the tea-plant has marked characteristics not found in any of the 
plant leaves used for adulterants. An extended investigation has been 
made relating to the color reactions of the pure native olive oil from 
California, and of its adulterants, such as cotton-seed oil, oil of sesame, 
oil of poppy seed, and peanut oil. It is claimed that there are very 
marked color differences. 


THE TEXTILE PIBERS. 


I have given much thought, since assuming my duties, to the subject 
-of fibers, a subject whose importance can not be overestimated, and I 
have found a wide-spread interest in the matter ef a promotion of the 
cultivation and manufacture of flax, jute, and ramie, and other textile 
fibers. The correspondence of the Department on this subject has be- 
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come very large. In the States of Indiana, Illinois, and all the North- 
west, large amounts of flax are raised for the seed alone. The question 
now is, can not the fiber be utilized also? While the cultivation of jute 
and ramie can hardly be classed, as yet, beyond the experimental stage, 
enough has been grown to justify the belief that in most of the Southern 
States they can be produced in abundance and of good quality. 

The question, therefore, is not so much whether this country can 
produce all these fibers as whether the farmer can find a market for 
those he may produce. The manual labor heretofore necessary in the 
separation of the fiber from the stalk has, in competition with the 
cheaper labor of other countries, rendered it impossible for the fiber 
industry here to maintain an economic standing, and our only hope 
lies in the invention of decorticating machines that shall take the dry 
stalk or the green one as the case may be, and produce in one, or at 
most two operations, the fiber in a short time with a minimum of 
cost and without the primitive mannal labor incident to the rotting, 
breaking, hatcheling, pounding, etc. 

Within the last five years the mechanical genius of both continents 
has been directed to the invention of machinery to accomplish these re- 
sults. It is claimed emphatically that there are one or more such for 
the rendering of flax. Several machines and processes for the render- 
ing of the ramie fiber, which is far more difficult than that of flax, are 
claiming public consideration, but the tests of their efficiency at this 
date, as reported to this Department, have not fully demonstrated their 
economic success. Still, there has been such substantial progress made 
in the last five years that we seem to be approaching the solution of 
the problem. 

Seeing the importance of this subject, I have taken advantage of the 
presence at the Paris Exposition of a gentleman versed in this subject, 
and have commissioned him to investigate all the fiber machines on ex- 
hibition there, to visit all the flax and hemp growing countries of Europe, 
to examine the flax machines in operation and the ramie machines wher- 
ever tested,.and to report thereon fully. I am seeking for information 
from every quarter likely to give it, and to do all that can be done 
to promote an industry that will, if successful, save to this country 
$20,000,000 annually, and which may take the place of raising of wheat 
and other cereals in States where their production is not now profitable. 
I shall ask from Congress an appropriation to enable me to prosecute a. 
more extended investigation of this subject. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS AND OFFICE OF EX. 
PERIMENT STATIONS. 


As a central agency for the agricultural experiment stations of the 
country established by act of Congress it is the duty of the Depart- 
ment, through the Office of Experiment Stations, to indicate lines of 
inquiry for the stations, to promote the co-ordination of their work, to 
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furnish them needed advice and assistance, and to collate and publish 
the results of their experiments. To this end it conducts a large and 
increasing correspondence relating to the scientific, administrative, and 
general interests of the individual stations and the enterprise as a 
whole. Its representatives visit stations, agricultural colleges, and 
kindred institutions. It collects statistics and other information re- 
garding agricultural science; compiles results of inquiry, past and 
present, in this country and in Europe, which are greatly needed and 
earnestly called for by the station workers and others interested in 
agricultural science; and puts the results of station work in practical 
form for general Giendbation i in farmers’ bulletins. 

For the ensuing year this office needs means proportionate to the 
pressing demand for the enlargement of its work in all the lines named, 
including especially the collating of fruits of experience and making 
them available to the stations and the agriculture of the country and 
the promotion of inquiries of general importance in connection with 
the stations in different sections of the land. With other linés of in- 
quiry, the study of the far-reaching problems relating to the food and 
nutrition of domestic animals and of man, and the systematic investi- 
gation of our soils, already begun in accordance with special provision 
by act of Congress, should be undertaken on a broad and scientific 
basis. 

The development of the experiment-station enterprise in this country 
is a noteworthy illustration of the readiness of the American people to 
grasp and to utilize new and valuable ideas. Beginning only fourteen 
years ago, it has grown out to the farthest limits of the land, enlisted 
the best colleges and universities and the ablest investigators, and se- 
cured both State and national resources for its maintenance. It now 
employs nearly four hundred workers “ to promote agriculture by sci- 
entific investigation and experiment,” and to diffuse as well as increase 
the knowledge which improves farm practice and elevates farm life. It 
has the favor of a great army of practical farmers, to whom it has al- 
ready brought substantial benefits. The experience thus far gained 
evinces the wisdom of Congress in distributing the work throughout 
the country where it may be adapted to the wants of the various sec- 
tions, and placing it in connection with institutions of learning which 
are, in general, laboring faithfully to fulfill the trust imposed upon 
them. 

Crudity and mistakes are here and there apparent. But the general 
effort of the stations toward the greatest usefulness, the wise action of 
the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, the cordial support of the people, State legislatures and Con- 
gress, and the practical results already obtained, imply that the na- 
tional Government has made no mistake in undertaking this enterprise 
on a larger scale than has been attempted elsewhere in the world. At 
the same time we should remember that quality more than magnitude 
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decides the value of every enterprise, and that this one can attain its 
highest success only in proportion as the laws which underlie the prac- 
tice of agriculture are discovered and made available to the practical 
toilers of the farm. 


FORESTRY DIVISION. 


Only very slowly are our people beginning to realize that our natural 
forest resources, subjected to wasteful methods and unprotected against 
the ravages of fire and other destructive agencies, are liable to deteriora- 
tion if not exhaustion, although capable by the application of proper 
management of yielding continual crops of valuable material. Blind to 
the experience of other nations, we must learn by experience at home 
that the condition of our water-sheds and river systems is, to a large 
extent, influenced by the condition of our forest areas. 

Forest management under existing circumstances does not attract 
private activity, and it would seem to be the duty of the Government 
to assume a more definite supervision of such forest areas as are still 
owned by it, and as occupy a position of importance in the regulation 
of water-flow and of other climatic conditions. 

The relations which these forests bear to the water conditions and 
river systems of the Rocky Mountain region and to the problems of 
irrigation in the arid lands is a matter for grave consideration. 

A further practical work would consist in experimenting as to the 
possibilities of reforesting the now treeless regions of our country. 

This Division was designed to serve as a bureau of information in 
regard to the forestry interests of the country. Its work in the begin- 
ning was naturally tentative, and the information could only be of a 
general character, having in view primarily the creation of a more 
general interest in the subject. With the growth of interest in for- 
estry and a better understanding of its usefulness and desirability, 
the information asked has become more specific, and to supply this 
better facilities are needed. We must be able to supply information 
as to the present extent, location, and condition of forest areas, their 
present yield and future promise, the progress of deforestation by 
various agencies, the progress of reforestation by private enterprise, 
and the bearing which these processes have upon lumber supply as 
well as upon the country at large. We are at present without definite 
knowledge of the extent, location, condition, and direct or indirect 
value of the forest property which has remained in the hands of the 
General Government much less of the forest conditions of the country. 

Statistical information of this kind can be had only by means of a 
thoroughly organized canvass, with ample appropriations. The di- 
vision has heretofore had to confine its work mainly to supplying such 
information as could be gained by scientific studies, by observation, by 
consulting the literature, foreign and domestic, on the subject with the 
view of advancing our knowledge of forest management and forest 
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planting, of the life history of our trees and of the properties of their 
timber. 

The biological studies and the investigations into the technical prop- 
erties of our timbers have been continued, and the publication of some 
of the monographs relating to the life history of our most important 
conifers is contemplated within the year. 

The relation of various industries to forest supplies has been made 
the subject of inquiry, especially that of the cooperage industry, and 
the carriage and wagon manufacture. 

The important question of substituting metal for wooden ties, treated 
of in Bulletin No. 1 of this division, has received additional considera- 
tion in Bulletin No. 3, published this year as a preliminary report of an 

‘inquiry into the practicability of such substitution and the extent to 
which it has taken place in this and foreign countries. 

A full report on this subject, with additional information regarding 
the progress of the methods and application of wood- ne proce- 
esses, is in preparation. 

The provision of the law which calls for the distribution of plant ma- 
terial could be satisfied only in a very limited way, in proportion to the 
limited appropriations, 

The collection of information naturally leads to the collection of mat- 
erial from which information may be derived. Attention has, therefore, 
been given to the establishment of a collection of forest botanical speci- 
mens, the absence of which has been a long-felt drawback to the work 
of the Division. In addition, a tolerably complete collection of forest- 
tree seeds has been gradually brought together which permits the con- . 
trol as.to kind of seeds purchased, and prevents the danger of substi- 
tution. 

The library of reference books in forest literature of this and other 
countries, although by no means complete, has also been enlarged, so 
as to make the facilities of the Division for the student of forestry, in 
that respect at least, what they should be, the best in the country. 

The magnitude of our forestry interest is best represented by the 
statement, based upon the best authorities available, that our present 
annual forest production amounts to $700,000,600, a figure which it 
seems likely could, by judicious management of our present forest area, 
be maintained if not exceeded without impairment of the capital from 
which it is derived. 


DIVISION OF GARDENS AND GROUNDS, HORTICULTURE, HTC. 


The duties of this Division consist, partly, in keeping in proper con- 
dition the roadways, walks, trees, and crops on the forty acres of reser- 
vation known as the Grounds of the Agricultural Department; the 
management and care of the plants in the conservatories, propagating 
houses, and other glass structures; the introduction, propagation, and 
culture of economic or useful plants, and the distribution of such plants 
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in localities where climatic and other conditions seem favorable to their 
growth. 

The main feature of interest in the ornamental portion of the grounds 
is the method employed in grouping trees and shrubs. ‘These are ar- 
ranged in strict accordance with a botanical classification, at the same 
time securing landscape-gardening effect. ° 

The portion originally set apart for out-door propagation and for gar- 
dening purposes has been much abridged by the erection of buildings 
to accommodate the increasing operations of the Department; conse- 
quently the testing of new varieties of fruits, formerly a prominent 
feature in the work of this Division, has been virtually abandoned. The 
exposed position of the grounds also militates against the accuracy of 
such. tests. | 

I would here refer to the recommendation made elsewhere in this re- 
port in regard to the Arlington estate. The work of testing these 
new varieties of fruits is too important te have been allowed to lapse. 
It ought tobe resumed at the earliest moment practicable, and such a 
disposition of the 300 acres of the Arlington estate as is elsewhere pro- 
posed would enable the Department to resume its work under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

In the propagation of plants intended for distribution a distinction 
is made between those of mere ornamental value and those that repre- 
sent economic products; therefore, the introduction and propagation 
of specialties, of plants which are either new or rare, so far as relates 
to the value of their products, or older varieties which commend them- 
selves for particular purposes for which their extension is deemed de- 
sirable, are the important considerations which govern operations in 
this line. , 

While the requests for plants are unlimited as to kinds, the Depart- 
ment reserves the prerogative of the -selection of such as may be 
adapted to certain localities. In this discrimination the results of ex- 
periment with former intrgductions and distributions are duly consid- 
ered. 

As examples, the records of the Department show that the genus 
Bucalyptus, of reputed anti-malariai value, cannot withstand the cli- 
mates north of latitude 29°. The quinine-bearing Cinchonas have been 
so far tried throughout the States that localities where further tests are 
wholly unnecessary are now well defined. The same tests have been 
made with the tea plant, the coffee plant, with olives, Japan persim- 

mons, pine-apples, ete., so that the climatic conditions for their success- 
ful culture are sufficiently known to guide the Department in its further 
distributions of these plants. 

AS a main purpose of the Department is that of introducing, or assist- 
ing the introduction, of new or but little known useful plants, if will 
have served this purpose when these plants have either merited the at- 
tention of cultivators or have proved to be failures; in the former case 
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their further propagation is taken up by commercial growers, who can 
Supply all demands, so that the services of the Department are no 
longer important in that particular plant, and its means can be directed 
and employed for other purposes of a similar character. 

Urgent demands are constantly received from residents of the warmer 
climates of this country for all kinds of tropical plants, many of which, 
even if a suitable climate is found for their growth, can only be classed * 
as ornamental plants; but useful plants of this nature, such as the va- 
nilla, the chocolate, and others of similar habits and value, are distrib- 
uted to some extent for trial; but the portion of this country, if any, 
suited to these, is very limited indeed. 


SEED DIVISION. 


The distribution of seeds to experiment stations and agricultural col- 
leges has now become an important part of the work of this Division, 
and the wisdom of this course is so apparent that the policy of placing 
seeds of new and presumably valuable plants at the disposal of the 
officers of these institutions will be sedulously adhered to. From them 
the Department may reasonably anticipate getting such reports, includ- 


-ing such data as the date of sowing or planting, the time of maturing 


and harvesting, the quantity of seed planted, the amount and quality 
of the product, the character of the soil and climate, as will enable the 
Department to arrive at reasonable conclusions as to the relative value 
of seeds so furnished, so that we may then be more certain of furnish- 
ing to our farmers in the various sections represented by these institu- 
tions, the seeds best adapted to their wants and most certain to insure 
them good returns. 

With a view to securing the best seeds, I have made a departure from 
the methods heretofore in vogue by engaging the services of a special 
agent whose whole duty it is to visit, personally, different sections of 
the country and inspect, as far as possible, the product of seeds offered 
to the Department, and to look up such as seem to possess specially 
desirable characteristics. The work done in this line has more than 
justified the expediency of undertaking it. The results which may be 
secured by wise dissemination of seeds are of great value. By the sub- 
stitution of superior varieties for such as have become deteriorated or 
diseased, and by the introduction of the seeds of new plants, through 
the cultivation of which the resources and wealth of our people may be 
largely increased, the producers of this eu e can not fail to reap 
very great benefits. 

The distribution of seeds during the present Administration has, of 
course, not been very extensive, as this covers the season of least ac- 
tivity in such work; but the distribution of winter wheat has this year 
been greatly increased, and has attained that place in the full distri- 
bution which its evident importance warrants. I wish here to empha- 
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size the necessity of close obser vation of the products of those countries 
which compete with ours in the cereal markets of the world, and of 
‘procuring from time to time for experiment and analysis in this coun- 
try the seeds of such varieties grown abroad as seem to have specially 
desirable qualities. The vast extent, of this country, with its great 
varieties of soil and climate, justifies the belief that there is no cereal 
grown abroad which can not be equally well grown, and indeed im- 
proved, in some sections of this country. In pursuance of this consid- 
eration, | have caused to be purchased a suitable quantity of five su- 
perior grades of wheat grown on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
which will be carefully tested and judiciously distributed with due ref- 
erence to conditions of growth. 

In this connection I may state that especial care is being taken to 
discriminate in the distribution of ali seeds according to the varying 
conditions of soil and climate. In the face of increasing competition, it 
becomes necessary that we should, in addition to advantages afforded 
us by cheap lands and facilities for transportation, strenuously guard 
that guaranteed to us by the superior excellence of our products to 
those grown elsewhere. This can only be done by constantly seeking 
out the best that there is, and securing its dissemination in sections of 
this country where it can best be grown. This excellence must more- 
over be made so apparent as to be undisputed. The time has come for 
chemical analysis to aid in determining the relative value of cereals 
whose merits on the market have hitherto been usually determined 
simply by the eye,and for this reason I trust the Chemical Division may 
be so liberally equipped as to enable this Department to carry out a 
careful comparison between home grown and foreign grains, proving 
conclusively, as I believe such a test will, the superiority of our cereals 
for milling purposes over these grown in competing countries. 

The employment of a competent expert is contemplated in order that 
this Department may be enabled to exercise, in reference to cereals, the 
same duty as to inspectionand nomenclature of different varieties which 
has been so efficiently performed in the botanical and pomological di- 
visions in regard to grasses and fodder, plants and fruits. 

In view of the growing tendency in the South to increase its grass 
products, a tendency which should be fostered by the Government, I 
have ordered a supply of Bermuda grass for distribution throughout the 
Southern States. The advantages of this grass for our southern lati- 
tudes are manifest and generally recognized, but being a very spare 
seeder, and the imported seed not always to be had and quite expensive, 
its cultivation on a large scale has not been feasible. I trust to be able 
to counteract these disadvantages by a:liberal distribution, as it spreads 
rapidly by its rooting stems when once introduced, and will prove a 
valuable permanent pasture south of 86° north ised. 


~ 
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DIVISION OF POMOLOGY. 


Two important trips of investigation have been made during the 
present year. The Pomologist personally visited the State of Florida 
during the earlier months of the year that he might have a thorough 
and personal knowledge of the peculiar conditions existing there, ve 
to see the citrus and other fruits in the orchard. 

One of the regular employés of the Division was sent, in company 
with a special agent of national reputation, as an expert scientific po- 
mologist, on an extended tour of investigation through the regions from 
Texas and Wisconsin to the Pacifié coast. Much valuable information 
and a large collection of specimens of the wild fruits were secured. It 
is expected that this will materially add to the ability of this Depart- 
ment in assisting in the solution of the question as to what will be done 
with the arid regions. 

The knowledge of those frnits which do or do not grow’ naturally in 
the unsettled portions of our country will, in a measure, indicate those 
of our cultivated kinds that may be expected to succeed or fail in 
those localities. 

More than five hundred packages of fruits have been received within 
the year, and most of them were sent for the purpose of identification. 

This is a matter that requires the most expert knowledge, carefully 
used, for the variations of climate often so change the size, color, flavor 
and season of ripening, as to deceive even the most experienced. How- 
ever, with very few exceptions satisfactory conclusions have been 
reached. 

It is often important, indeed essential, that the name of a fruit 
be known by the nurseryman or grower, for it would not be possible 
otherwise to intelligently propagate and distribute the trees or plants, 
or to cultivate and market the fruit to the best advantage. 

It is the constant aim of this Division to keep fully posted as to all 
new fruits, whether good or bad, and to efbody in the annual and 
special reports a statement as to the real value of each. Almost daily 
the Pomologist is called upon to pass opinion as to the merits of new 
varieties, and the greatest caution has to be exercised in the a ta 
of such opinion. 

Whenever it is possible to obtain new fruits that promise well they are 
distributed where they are most likely to succeed best. The Division 
co-operates with the State Experiment Stations in this regard, and with 
private experimenters of high repute. ; 

Quite recently the first lot of named varieties of cocoanuts ever intro- 
duced into this country was imported from the Philippine Islands by 
this Division. Several other fruits have been introduced from Europe, 
India, and Japan, and arrangements have been made for provuring a 


number more. 
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THE FOLDING-ROOM. 


The increase of labor in the Folding Division for the past few years: 
has been very great. Looking back to the records of the Department 
prior to 1881, I find that the work in this Division was so light and 
comparatively unimportant as to not even be made the subject of a 
separate reference in the Commissioner’s annual report. To go back 
to the date when it first assumed dimensions which seemed to call for 
such special distinction, 1881, I find that, including the special and mis- 
cellaneous reports, the total number mailed in that year by this Division 
was 259,000. Referring to the list of publications issued during the cur- 
rent year, I find that it has attained for the past nine months the very 
large number of 472,109. In addition, there is a very large amount of 
miscellaneous work, the increase in which has been even greater than in 
the number of reports mailed. In addition to this total of publications 
received of 472,100, there were also written franks and letters to the 
number of 801,500; advance sheets for the press, folded and directed, 
60,000; packages of envelopes and paper sent to correspondents, 
10,530, and return postal-cards mailed to the number of 20,000. 

All this great increase of work has had to be performed with little or 
no increase in clerical force since the date mentioned, with no addi- 
tional facilities, and I cannot insist too strongly upon the necessity 
of providing this division with such force and equipment as will enable 
it to do the work assigned to it promptly and efficiently. Itis as ob- 
jectionable as it is short-sighted that after expending a vast amount of 
time and labor in the preparation of important documents, the Depart- 
ment should, for want of adequate means, be hampered in its efforts to 
lay them before the people who need them. 

J append a list of the publications issued from this Department during 
the current year, with the number of each published and distributed : 


SUMMARY OF PUBLICATIONS OF THE U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURH, 
Issued and distributed from January 1, 1889, to October 31, 1889 (nine months). 


ATIMU BIER CW OLUSA SSS arto staaise sore noe ele cect: Seen eran eee Bpee abo 30, 000 
Statistical reports: 
Monthly reports, new series, Nos.59 to 67, inclusive, 19,000 of 
COC iremernefes See ne ss als one inte ee stata te rennet ere eae ea ee 171, 000 
Album of agricultural statistics... 2.2.2. ..2-2...222.- oes 10, 000 
s ————— 184, 000 
Botanical Division : 
Bulletins Nos. 8,9, and 10,5,000 each. .-.. Ey eer Se nse ey ao 15, 000 
Special bulletin on the agricultural grasses of the United States 10,000 


— 25, 000 
Section of Vegetable Pathology: 
Nos. 1,2, and 3 of the Journal of Mycology ..-.....--.-- tidaaeee 4,100 
Circular No. 8, pear-leaf blight, and apple powdery mildew... 5, 000 
Special reports on peach blight and potato rot .......... cence 2,000 
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Chemical Division: 


Bulletin No, 13, parts 4 and 5, 10,000 each..-....-. 25 ee Se ee 20, 000 
BullesinswNosmaorandrein | Os000eachine = ct aeee sec ceckcoc ce. 20, 000 
Bulletins Nos. 22 and '23;5,000 each’ 22-2 2.502202 222. ieee eek. 10, 000 


——— 50,000 
Entomological Division : 


~ Insect Life, Nos. 7 to 12, inclusive, of vol. I, 5,000 each ......-.-- 30, 000 
Insect Lifé,-Nos. 1 to 4 of vol. II, 5,000 each..---.--. ceecee cece 20, 000 
, ——— 50,000 
Forestry Division: 
PulOtr NOlsiicsccistac sas Koen vets beset ss aerate are Be (LK) 
Bureau of Animal Industry: 2 
Report GuOptChHOlerae nesses ts ces sleet ones Ai cdceree ua shen ee'es 10, 000 
Report of U. 8. Board of Inquiry concerning epizootic diseases 
DLC Will Oise sreheineetntes cates sere wine cate catia awe c a cece anew 5, 000 
—— 15,000 
Ornithological Division: 2 eral 
Report of ornithologist... ..-.-.-2---2 sce Gidqotsoncceds Gab0see - 2000 
BullotinkNowtHmMolish Sparro wwe =< oenwnselcee Sac enceSe cess eee 15, 000 
———._ 17,000 
Office of Experiment Stations: 
BullemnsyNos sands, O00 Gach seoceetccecstins see cas\iasicscicccs 10, 000 
EWM ShIMENO RO aseetaease sess ciaclet Sesion cqsdiseine sdiasenice ys cedeent LOSOOO 
Miscellancouss> UlloiimeNOs licee ay. oe oe ee eng ee re ew lorie 5, 000 
PALMERS AML OOMMEae ee siencic see cs omelet Ree cereale a--- 50,000 
DPpecial: CircolaeN O79 n secs selon t Sas ace eess cisee tobe mes 5, 000 
—— 80,000 
MO tale rentin ces seins siniseintcilelsvie ane ross teas ieee elec ncine ceyesiecieae ots de OU 


|THE LIBRARY. 


An essential to efficient work is a well-selected and well-stocked 
library, which shall cover all the lines of inquiry of agriculture and 
agricultural science. Itis useless to attempt to do first-class work that 
shall pass the scrutiny of the sharpest criticisms without having at 
hand what has been done and said in the past, and what is constantly 
coming in from a prolific press. Our library, of something like 
20,000 volumes only, is specially weak in the Government publications, 
some of which are of rare merit; in the agricultural reports of the 
several States, for which there is great demand; in general agriculture, 
without which no one can well treat agriculture historically ; in foreign 
agricultural reports. and publications, without which in these times of 
cosmopolitan thought and work no such library as ours is properly 
equipped, and in several lines specially needed by the respective Divi- 
sions of the Department. All the Divisions need strengthening. The 
library has but a fugitive volume or two of any herd book, and is so 
woefully lacking in many lines that I refrain from farther specifying. 

In the change of the library from the old room, which was so small 
as to compel a suspension in a measure of the collection of more books 
and the rejection of the Government publications, to ampler quarters, 
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it was, for want of help, badly disarranged, so that what we had was so 
difficult to find that it was almost a bar to any attempt to make a com- 
prehensive study of any topic. A special effort has been made to re- 
arrange and reclassify it, and we now hope for a more satisfactory use 
of what we have, and for an appropriation sufficient to fill up the gaps 
and place it on a proper footing. 


THE MUSEUM. 


I am making an effort to place the Museum on a broader basis, not so 
much in the line of curiosities, which will not be ignored, as in the ex- 
hibit of the agricultural products of this and other lands. Iam also 
endeavoring to procure samples of the four hundred and more supposed 
varieties of wheat grown in this country; likewise of all the varieties 
of corn, oats, and other cereals. With the collection of such an ex- 
hibit must be associated an expert, who shall, as elsewhere stated, be 
able to detect synonyms, and who shall be competent to pass judgment 
upon the changes marking the growth of the same variety in different 
latitudes and under different conditions of soil and climate. The im- 
portance of having a standard for the naming of the varieties is becom- 
ing more and more apparent. This is true likewise in relation to fruits. 
The new varieties now being so rapidly developed by the horticulturists 
of the country will soon swamp their nomenclature unless some place 
for scientific classification be provided, and it is suggested that the 
proper place is in our Museum, which should become the great agri- 
cultural museum of the country. 

The Museum is now specially strong in native woods, and has a fair 
exhibit of wools and textile fibers. The latter should be largely ex- 
tended. The fabrics from agricultural products should have a much 
larger display, and models or drawings of agricultural implements, both 
ancient and modern, should find a place init. In short, this Museum 
should at the same time be an instructive object-lesson of the agricult- 
ural products and possibilities of the country, and should be a standard 
for accurate knowledge and for practical and scientific reference. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


It must be gratifying to all American citizens to note the tribute paid 
to the excellence of our American agricultural products at the recent 
Paris Exposition. The late date at which the appropriation was made 
available for the work assigned to this Department was a serious draw- 
back, but in spite of this fact the high place of American agriculture in 
the conmation of eminent foreign authorities is attested by the liberal 
share of awards conferred at Paris upon the United States agricultural 
exhibit. The thanks of the Department are due to those public-spirited 
citizens who cheerfully contributed in Poabouse to its invitation towards 
this exhibit. 
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eae : CORRESPONDENCE. 


The growing appreciation of the Department among the people has 
no better index than the increasing number of letters received. All 
the Divisions are nearly overwhelmed with the correspondence referred 
to them for consideration and reply, and from month to month and year 
to year the volume of it grows so as at times to almost cause suspen- 
sion of regular scientific work. 

These letters in large proportion are not the merely formal requests 
incident to departmental work, which any experienced clerk can 
answer, and which are increasing with accelerating rapidity, but relate 
to every possible question, from the most frivolous to the most abstruse, 
some of which may require days and perhaps weeks and the attention 
of several Divisions to investigate and properly answer. The Depart- 
ment, as now administered, is a bureau of information on all subjects 
relating to agriculture—from the weather, the crops, to the ravages of 
the smallest insect and the most minute fungus. The people are ap- 
preciating this personal information and this consideration of their 
_ difficulties, and we attempt to answer their inquiries promptly and 
thoroughly, promptness at times being the essence of value to the in- 
quirer. As an indication of the magnitude of this line of work the re- 
ports to me show that there have been received and answered since 
January 1, 1889, the following number of letters: 


By the Bureau of Animal Industry.-.....-_----.----- 95 SECM IOS OEIC CO 2, 000 
Brane inisiom Ol bOtanViascces s+ seme wey ogeoes s&s ear uapnisaenm =a nepcas 957 
By the Office of Experiment Stations se... <2 22. ese 3s cook cece wae nes peoee 4, 220 
By the Division of Pomology..---..- Boer ty seen naee cocarmanee ae aeeases 1, 600 
Byathe Division of Bmtomolopy) a= -eecrs sarees catrew sere oe-2 se cepeec cme 2,851 
BS NaaMO SCC MONO te SLUACULbURC: sete cigalas cn Sacweec aaa comeine  <\iatemeie samme 5,110 
By the Section of Vegetable Pathology... .---..--.---------2+------ +--+ ---- 2, 000 
By the Division of Ornithology and Mammalogy....-.------.--+----------- 38, 254 
Shy ila) ID age Ol 1S A PE ho cone saeco conn coBaed Sacioce co oeedeLan cour 1, 000 
ve pom iN StOHeO ts COOMMUS Ue se celts teiclnne wisin a slawlale sve ie'e crelele wie a) eee alae 5, 875 
By the Division of Chemistry -.---...---- ---. 222-2 eo eens oe oe eee 1,477 
By the Divisiomof Statisties--- 2 7.2.22 p- ibis 2 tae poses aceon Seco artes 4, 530 
By the Division of Microscopy 2s see yoo eee aes eae Ynid tae ae eet eds 550 
Byabhe*hOldime-TO9M $2 \-,5 ccecl<cos satus e ccs ce ewbe Mevinwy haem es omg ren aiann 1,500 
Bret Ooo os. tiie Sere very va. 217) agshamel pa ndan cadena tesnct ds ee es etes 38, 000 
By the Office of the Assistant Secretary, since instituted, February 9, 1889-. 750 

Wotalsecesiaee PAC Peso aug Sena eee Meena ee Mane se ec eaees sees 40, 668 


It must be borne in mind that these letters come from all sections of 
the country, from all classes and conditions, inspired by the wants of 
the most diversified country on the globe. This Department is for the 
people, for the struggling farmer, and there is no desire to abridge this 
labor, but my wish is to bring our work nearer their personal interests, 
and to make them feel, in every way possible, that we are_helping them 
in their struggles, “atin at times, adverse circumstances, 
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AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION. - 


In 1885 this Department prepared a directory of the officers of agri- 
cultural associations and organizations, local, State, and national, which 
then included some 5,000 names. I have just completed a similar work 
for the current year which includes over 9,000 names. These associa- 
tions represent so many centers of agricultural thought and effort at 
self-improvement, including a membership composed almost exclusively 
of practical farmers associated together in an effort to better themselves 
by improvement in methods and by the diffusion of greater light on the 
farming industry. I can not conceive of any more important duty de- 
volving on this Department than that of giving aid and encouragement 
to these farmers in their effort to better their condition, an effort whose 
success means an addition to the wealth of the country. The least that 
should be expected of this Department is that 1t should furnish one set 
of its publications to any or all of these associations for the use of its 
members, and yet the largest printing appropriation ever devoted to 
the service of this Department would be quite inadequate to the pur- 
pose. To such an extent, however, as the liberality of Congress will 
permit, I shall make it my business to cherish to the utmost all such 
societies as are the outcome of a determined effort on the part of the 
farmers to help themselves. Itis to be regretted that the narrow limits 
of the current year’s printing fund forbids the publication of this direct- 
ory for the present. 

The figures here given afford eloquent testimony to the remarkable 
progress in the direction of self effort on the part of the farmers them- 
selves. An increase of these organizations in four years at the rate of 
1,000 a year is an evidence of this spirit which it should be the first 
duty of the Department to encourage. - Another gratifying illustration 
of the same fact is the development of the 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Referring to these most useful meetings, I.can not allow my first re- 
port as Secretary of Agriculture to go out without calling special at- 
tention to them. I regard this institute work as one of the most 
beneficent movements the agricultural history of this country ever has 
witnessed. My attention has been called to a bill introduced at the 
last session of Congress appropriating a liberal sum to establish, in 
connection with this Department, a division whose special duty it shall 
be to aid in the work of farmers’ institutes throughout the country. 
I would merely say on this subject that it is a matter of no little grati- 
fication to me that this great work has nowhere been more fully tried 
than in my own State, where it was my privilege and pleasure to en- 
courage it in every legitimate way, and nowhere has it reaped a more 
abundant harvest than in Wisconsin. Experience there and in other 
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_ States has fully demonstrated the extraordinary benefits arising from 
the institutes, and I am strongly of the opinion that, without going 
into details as to the precise way in which aid to the movement, should 
be furnished, the National Government, in pursuance of the policy so 
strongly marked out by the establishment of the agricultural colleges 
_ and experiment stations, should put it in the power of the Department 
of Agriculture to foster and encourage the work of the institutes in the 
various States and Territories. The institutes have been justly desig- 
nated the farmers’ colleges. No truer title was everconferred. I will 
only add that the strongest lever to raise and uphold the work of su- 
perior agricultural education represented by our system of agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations is to be found in this institute and 
kindred work. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


The work of the Bureau in the control and eradication of contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia has been vigorously, and, I am happy to state, success- 
fully prosecuted. Thanks to these vigorous measures, the contagion has 
not spread to any new districts, and the infected territory has been so 
steadily reduced in extent that it is now entirely confined to the States 
mentioned below. In New York the disease has been eradicated . 
from Orange and New Yerk Counties, and to-day is only found in Kings 
and Queens Counties, and is there much less prevalent than it was a 

*year ago. The reports from New Jersey indicate that the disease has 
been practically stamped out, and there is every reason to beiieve that 
a few months of supervision will remove the last trace of the contagion. 
Only two small outbreaks have been reported from Pennsylvania with- 
in the past year. The first was effectually stamped out and measures 
promptly taken inregard tothe second on receipt of the report of the State 
Veterinarian, and the slaughter of two affected animals seems to have re- 
moved all apprehension of further danger. But three affected herds 
have been found in Maryland the past six months, and there seems to 
be no likelihood of further trouble there. My intention is to maintain 
a sufficient force of inspectors in each of these States to establish a strict 
supervision of cattle for three or four months after the last appearance 
of the disease, thus insuring against any subsequent development of it. 
It is gratifying to recall that the effectual measures taken by this De- 
partment have almost entirely prevented the periodical rumors and sub- 
sequent panics among those engaged in the cattle trade which a few 
years ago were so frequent and so disastrous to the cattle industry. 

The number of cattle purchased for slaughter from July 1, 1883, to 
June 30, 1889, in order to secure the eradication of the plague, has been: 
In New York, 1,460 diseased, 3,011 exposed; in New Jersey, 255 dis- 
eased and 880 exposed; in Pennsylvania, 15 diseased, 65 exposed; and 
in Maryland, 217 diseased, 624 exposed. 

The number purchased per month gradually decreased until it became 

Ab 89 58 
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much less than during corresponding periods of the preceding year. 
The total number of cattle found affected during the last-mentioned pe- 
riod with pleuro-pneumonia on post-mortem examination was: In New 
York. 1,561; in New Jersey, 302; in Pennsylvania, 29; in Maryland, 
242; a total of 2,134. Reports received since June 30, 1889, indicate, 
as | have said, that the vigorous measures adopted have proved very 
effectual, and justify the most sanguine hopes in regard to the present 
control and complete eradication of the disease at an early date. 

The large number of cases of the malignant disease disseminated by 
Southern cattle, known as Texas or splenetic fever, led me to make 
regulations requiring special pens to be set apart in the leading stock- 
yards for the dangerous cattle; also providing for the cleaning and dis- 
infection of the cars which had transported them. This has greatly 
reduced the losses, and when the regulations are perfected and thor- ~ 
oughly carried out the disease should be almost entirely prevented. 
With this malady the infection is generally spread through the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce, and for that reason can only be effectually 
controlled by the Federal Government. For the protection of our citi- 
zens who purchase cattle in the great markets of the country, no less 
than for the reputation of the dressed beef which has become such an 
important factor in our domestic and foreign trade, the legislation re- 
lating to this subject should be ample and clearly defined. 


MEAT INSPECTION. 


Rumors of cattle diseases in this country having little foundation, if 
any, in fact, continue to be widely circulated in foreign countries to 
the great injury of our cattle trade. The existence of a demand for 
our surplus meat products in these countries is nevertheless plainly 
evident, and it is in the highest degree desirable that the Government 
of this country should adopt all means in its power to secure for our 
producers every opportunity to compete on fair terms in the markets 
of the world for the disposal of their surplus production. I would 
therefore insist most strongly upon the necessity of such a national 
inspection of cattle at the time of slaughter as would not only secure 
the condemnation of carcasses unfit for food, if there be any, and guar- 
anty the accepted product as untainted by disease, but which should 
enable the national authorities to promptly discover any cattle-disease 
centers, thus putting it in the power of the Department to take imme- 
diate steps for its control and eradication. 

While earnestly repudiating the captious objections made on the part 
of foreign authorities to the wholesomeness of our meat products, still, 
as long as we neglect to take the precautions universally adopted by 
the governments of those countries in which we seek a market for these 
products, and leave it to the officials of other countries to inspect our 
live cattle or our meats, it is impossible for us to present as forcible 
arguments as we could otherwise do against restrictions on our trade, 


Sy ae 
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these foreign governments claiming, with some show of reason, that 
they have better opportunities for learning of disease among American 
cattle than are enjoyed by the American Government itself. It is time 
to put a stop to this anomalous condition, and I therefore earnestly 
recommend such an amendment to the law under which the Bureau is 
at present organized as will provide for such official national inspection 
as shall guaranty the fitness of our meat products for food consump- 
tion under the seal of the United States Government. 

In connection with such amendment, I would also suggest that it be 

made adequate to cover such an obsetvation! in, and supervision of, the 
great meat markets of this country as will permit this Diepeekinent to 
supply the stock-raisers of this country reliable information as to the 
character of stock commanding the highest prices. I conceive it to be 
of the greatest practical value to stock-raisers and farmers to know 
definitely what are the precise attributes which procure a price for cer- 
tain kinds of stock far above the average, and whether the effect of 
such characteristics as weight, age, and quality, etc., upon the price, 
vary with different seasons of the year. In a word, I desire that the 
Bureau of Animal Industry be enabled to supply to the farmers such 
information relating to their industry as it is impossible for them to 
obtain by their own unaided efforts. 
_ The investigations of the Bureau have been the means of determining 
the nature and proper treatment of many outbreaks of disease among 
our domesticated animals, which would otherwise have excited great 
alarm and led to heavy losses. The scientific researches, though they 
have accomplished much, are not yet by any means complete, and 
should be continued and extended till the field is thoroughly covered. 
The laboratory facilities of the Department are utterly inadequate for 
conducting this work according to the exacting requirements of modern 
science. Some diseases are communicable to mankind and can not be 
investigated because the laboratories are not sufficiently isolated from 
the remainder of the building, where many persons are employed. 


DISEASE EXPERIMENT STATION. 


The experimental station now established on rented ground requires 
enlargement and extension and all the facilities that science can provide 
for the effectual prosecution of this most important work, which means 
the saving of many millions of dollars annually to the producers of 
this country. I would propose, therefore, that 300 acres of the Arling- 
ton estate should be set aside for the use of this Department. This 


‘land is now unemployed, and being the property of the Government 


should be made available without further expense than that of remov- 
ing to it the plant and equipment of the present station. I wish to 
earnestly insist upon the fact that foreign countries furnishing the most 
formidable competition in the markets of the world to our American 
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producers have adopted the most approved means which science 
affords to secure for their products an immunity which will procure 
for them the confidence of purchasers the world over. In work of this 
kind the United States Government must not be behind any other; 
indeed, in view of the importance of the interests involved, and Ameri- 
can determination to be ever in the van, this country ought to lead all 
others in the prosecution of the work I have indicated. 

To meet the many demands for more information in regard to animal 
diseases, a series of works are now in preparation giving a systematic 
statement of the current knowledge on the subject, prepared in popular 
form. Such publications, if properly revised and reissued from time 
to time, so that they may give the latest attainable information, will be 
of permanent and increasing value. 

In addition to its other duties, the Bureau has had charge of the 
quarantine stations of the country. I have made certain needed im- 
provements at some of the stations in order to better provide for the 
comfort and care of imported cattle while in quarantine. The stations 
have been successfully maintained and no case of disease has been in- 
troduced into the country during the year. 

The work of. the Bureau as a whole has been of great value, but it 
has been too restricted in its nature, and it should be extended so that 
all the different branches of the animal industry would be properly 
represented in the investigations; and this naturally leads me to a con- 
sideration of 


THE DAIRY INTERESTS. 


The dairy interest is attaining very large prominence in American 
agriculture. Between 1850 and 1880 the census aggregates of cows on 
farms increased from 6,000,000 to 12,000,000, and the last estimates of 
this Department exceeded 15,000,000, including those in towns or vil- 
lages, and the grand aggregate must exceed 16,000,000. The last census 
reported a butter product of 806,682,071 pounds. It was not less than 
900,000,000 pounds, inclusive of cows not on farms. If the increase has 
been equal to the increment of population, the present aggregate can not 
be much less than 1,30,000,000 pounds. The cheese product may approx- 
imate 400,000,000 pounds, of which a goodly portion is exported, but the 
exports of butter have been small in amount and poor in quality. 

I propose to establish in the Bureau of Animal Industry a special 
Division devoted exclusively to the service of this great dairy interest. 
Dairying, when properly conducted, is unquestionably a most profitable 
branch of farming. The fact, also, that it supplies our people with one 
of the most complete and healthful of all foods gives it another claim 
to our consideration. Such products as butter and cheese are admi- 
rably adapted for transportation to distant markets, permitting, as they 
do, a remarkable concentration of bulk in proportion to value, and 
taking comparatively little from the fertility of the soil. 
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A car-load of butter can be transported with comparatively little more 
expense than a car-load of steers, although the first represents five or 
six times the value of the latter. Foreign dairymen find profitable 
markets for their surplus product in Great Britain and in South America, 
and that fact suggests a similar opportunity for our American dairy- 
men, emphasized by the recent award at Paris of a gold medal to 
American butter. ; 

In an effort, however, to extend our butter and cheese trade in for- 
eign markets, I wish to insist on the fact that absolute purity must be 
maintained and that the tastes of the foreign consumers must be con- 
sulted, not only as to keeping qualities and flavor, but also as to form or 
package and color. ‘To enable our dairymen to succeed in this they 
must be informed as to these peculiarities of foreign taste, and such in- 
formation this Department should be enabled, with the assistance of our 
consular service, to supply. The existence of a steady home demand for 
the superior grades of butter indicates that in this industry there is no 
danger of overloading the market. The extraordinany improvements 
introduced of late years into the process of butter-making merit a closer 
scrutiny and observation than the individual farmer and dairyman can 
afford to give, and which it should be within the province of this De- 
partment to undertake for his benefit. The plans I have formed for the 
encouragement of our butter interest imperatively demand the estab- 
lishment of such a special division devoted to this subject. 


POULTRY. 


The time has come when the importance of the poultry interests 
should be recognized in this Department. The poultry products of the 
United States had a farm value of at least $200,000,000 last year, and 
no less than 16,000,000 dozen eggs were imported at a first cost of over 
15cents per dozen, or nearly $2,500,000, while the average annual value 
of such importation during the past four years has been $2,216,326. 
Such facts emphasize the necessity for encouraging the increase of 
domestic fowls of all kinds, and they further indicate beyond question 
that this industry is important enough to demand the special considera- 
tion of this Department. 

The economics of rearing and feeding, the peculiar adaptation of the 
breeds to specific uses, merit more official attention than has heretofore 
been given to these subjects. 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 


The importance of sheep-husbandry demands the especial considera- 
tion of the Department at this time. The economics of breeding and 
feeding, with reference to a growing branch of the meat supply, requires 
the aid of scientific experiment and practical skill to produce the largest 
equivalent of flesh for the feed consumed. 
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The rapid increase and consumption of mutton is indicated by an en- 
largement of the receipt of sheep at Chicago and St. Louis, from 
544,627 in 1875 to 1,971,683 in 1888. The increase in New York during 
the same period amounts to 750,000. 

A canvass of the principal cities of the country would evidently show 
that consumption has doubled, a rate of increase twice as rapid as the 
advance of population. The healthfulness of mutton, its suitability for 
summer use in warm climates, and its growing popularity as highly-fed 
animals of the best mutton breeds become more common in our mar- 
kets, contribute to the rapidly enlarging demand. It is important that 
this branch of sheep raising should receive greater attention. 

The wool industry probably represents $300,000,000 per annum, and 
the native wool product is four times as large as in 1860, while the 
average fleece weighs as much as two of that date. Prior to that time 
there was a slow increase of numbers and small advances in quality or 
weight. Large classes of goods which could not be produced in this 
country, as was claimed by importers and half believed by consumers, 
are now produced here in nearly full supply of the home demand. 
Their manufacture was rendered possible first by the effect of the war 
premium on gold and afterwards by the influence of the tariff of 1867. 

The result of this development has been that growers have received 
hundreds of millions of dollars which would otherwise have gone to 
the Argentine Republic, Australia, and other countries. It has created a 
reliable supply of home-grown raw material for our manufactures, and an . 
evener and better quality of wool than that handled by nations depend- 
ing on the growth of all climates, a better average quality of goods 
than those of foreign manufacturers, and a steady reduction of price 
through competition. 

I respectfully call your attention to a fact full of significance in this 
connection. There has recertly been serious interruption to the pros- 
perity of wool-growers. Since the reduction of the tariff of 1883 the 
numbers of sheep have apparently been reduced about seven millions, 
and the importation of wool has increased from 78,350,651 pounds in 
1884 to 126,487,729 the past year. Upon the sheep and wool industry 
of this country the burden of that loss has fallen, while our manufact- 
urers have contributed so much additional money to foreign markets. 
Wool-growers are despondent in view of low prices of wool, and their 
interests are threatened in consequence. 

On behalf of this industry I commend these facts to you, and should 
they be submitted to Congress I ask for them intelligent and careful 
consideration. 


It is to be assumed that when Congress, in its wisdom, raised this De- 
partment to its present dignity, and made its chief a Cabinet officer, the 
intention of our law-makers was not simply to add the luster of official 
dignity to an industry already dignified by the labor of its votaries, but 
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to give it added influence and power for good in their behalf. It will 
not be amiss, then, if here and now I venture to offer some facts no 


- doubt already familiar to you, but which strikingly emphasize the vast 


aggregate importance of the interests which it is the primary object of 
this Department to serve. 

As far back as 1880 the value of the farms of the United States ex- 
ceeded ten thousand million dollars. To the unremitting industry of 
their owners these farms yielded an aggregate annual value of nearly 
four thousand million dollars, in the production of which a vast popula- 
tion of nearly eight million of toilers utilized nearly half a billion worth 
of farm implements. The Value of live-stock on farms, estimated in the 
last census to be worth over one thousand five hundred million of dol- 
lars, is shown by the reliable statistics collected by this Department to 
be worth to-day two thousand five hundred and seven million dollars. 
A low estimate of the number of farmers and farm laborers employed 
on our five million farms places it at nearly ten million persons, repre- 
senting thirty million people, or nearly one-half of our present popula- 
tion. 

These few figures are surely enough in themselves to convince every 
thoughtful man of the responsibilities thrown upon the Department of 
Agriculture, but even they do not permit of a realization of their full 
portent, unless the correlation of agriculture with the other industries 
of this country be properly considered. It may be broadly stated that 
upon the productiveness of our agriculture and the prosperity of our 
farmers the entire wealth and prosperity of the whole nation depend. 
The trade and commerce of this vast country of which we so proudly 
boast, the transportation facilities so wonderfully developed during the 
past quarter of a century, are all possible only because the underly- 
ing industry ofthem all, agriculture, has called them into being. Hven 
the product of our mines is only valuable because of the commerce and 
the wealth created by our agriculture. These are strong assertions, 
but they are assertions fully justified by the facts and recognized the 
world over by the highest authorities in political economy. . 

No wonder, then, that I appeal earnestly and confidently for such 
support as will enable me to acquit myself creditably in the position to 
which your confidence has assigned me, and to see to it that the great 
work entrusted to my direction is efficiently performed. Throughout the 
country from time to time, and at all times in some parts of this great coun- 
try we find agriculture suffering from depression, to diagnose the cause 
of which is oftentimes a difficult matter for publicists and political 
economists, while our law-makers, both State and national, find their 
most difficult task in the delicate duty of so adjusting the respective 
rights of every class of our citizens as to sécure to each the full benefits 
of their industry. This is neither the time nor place to analyze causes 
of agricultural depression nor to discuss at length the many panaceas 
proposed for its relief, but I do feel that the agencies which already exist 
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primarily for the benefit of the industrial classes must be extended to 
the full for the advantage of the tiller of the soil. 

Protection of American industrics is one of the rock-rooted princi- 
ples of the great party which this administration represents. To all 
the protection that wise tariff laws can afford, and to the fullest extent 
compatible with the equal rights of all classes, which is a fandamental 
principle of republican institutions, the farming industry justly claims 
jts inalienable right. In the diversification of agriculture, which, I am 
thankfal to say, has taken place during the past few years, and which 
I hope it will be in my power to greatly encourage, the farmer has been 
enabled to produce many articles comparatively unknown as a home 
product twenty years ago. For all such articles as our own soil can 
produce the farmer justly asks that protection which will insure to him 
all the benefits of our home market. 

Another agency looking to the important well-being of the farmer is 
that which was called into being by the creation of this Department, 
an agency which, energetically and judiciously directed, will not fail of 
its purpose. Great as areour crops in theaggregate, it must be admitted ~ 
that our broad acres are not as prolific as they should be, and I am con- 
vinced that, with the aid which can be afforded to agriculture by carry- 
ing out to the full the purposes for which this Department exists, and 
thanks to the rapid growth of intelligence and the remarkable efforts 
at self-help among our farmers, the yield of every tillable acre in this 
country can be increased 50 per cent. More than this will science. 
properly directed, enable us to accomplisb, for millions of acres at 
present unproductive can, by its application, be rendered fertile. The 
great nations of Europe strain every effort to make science the hand- 
maid of war; let it be the glory of the great American people to make 
science the hand-maid of agriculture. 

Such is the history of the year’s operations of this Department, and 
such the condition and needs of the interests committed to its charge. 
I conclude this report with the expression of my thanks for the hearty 
co-operation and faithful service which the officers, clerks, employés, and 
correspondents of the Department have at all times given me. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. M. Rusx, 
Secretary. 
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